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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  volume  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and 
ought  to  be  correct,  and  yet  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is 
entirely  free  from  errors.  Such  total  exemption  can 
hardly  be  expected  of  a  work  of  the  kind.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the*  published  prospectus  did  not 
promise  a  history  of  the  town — -that  has  been  writ- 
ten by  an  abler  hand.  A  writer  in  the  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  says,  "He  who  gleans  history 
after  William  Willis  will  find  a  barren  field."  My 
object  has  been  to  prepare  a  volume  of  reliable  local 
history,  new  as  nearly  as  practicable,  which  should 
be  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  I  have  not 
especially  sought  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  those  of 
whom  I  have  written.  I  believe  with  Shakespeare 
that 

"  Honors  best  thrive 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 
Than  our  foregoers.'* 

I  have  abundant  material  and  memoranda  for 
further  labor  in  this  field  of  local  history,  which  I 
shall  continue  to  prosecute. 

The  Author. 
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PORTLAND  IN  THE  PAST, 


WITH   HISTORICAL  NOTES   OF   OLD   FALMOUTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Captain  ohbistopheb  lbybtt's  coasting  trip.    He  bstablishbd  a 
plantation  on  an  island  at  ca8co,  and  built  a  house,  the 

FIBST  WITHIN  THE  PBESBNT  BOUNDS  OP  PORTLAND,  IN  1623.  ItS 
PBOBABLE  LOCATION.  GOVEBNOR  ROBERT  QOBOES,  KNIGHT,  WITH 
HIS  SHIP  THE  SWAN,  SPENT  THE  FOLLOWING  WINTEB  IN  THE  HAB> 
BOB.  His  CHAPLAIN,  BEV.  WILLIAM  MOBBELL,  WBOTE  A  POEM 
DB8CBIPTIVS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  first  European  who  discovered,  appreciated,  and 
described  the  beauties  and  capabilities  of  what  is  now  the 
city  and  harbor  of  Portland  and  Falmouth  was  Christopher 
Levett.  He  came  here  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  where  he 
landed  firom  England  in  1623.  His  first  visit  to  the  main 
land  was  to  Piscataqua.  From  thence  he  coasted  with  two 
boats  and  ten  or  more  men  to  Cape  Elizabeth,  Casco  Bay, 
and  on  to  Boothbay.  Here  he  turned  back  to  the  western 
part  of  Casco  Bay,  as  the  most  suitable  place  he  had  found 
for  a  permanent  plantation,  and  for  the  beginning  of  a  city. 
He  had  a  grant  of  six  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located 
where  he  might  choose  east  of  Piscataqua.  Levett's  pro- 
ject received  the  approbation  of  King  James.* 

*  It  seems  that  Levett  had  decided,  before  leaving  England,  to  caU  his 

city  York.    In  Sainbury's  State  Papers.  Vol.  I.,  p.  45,  is  this  minute  of 

the  Council.     "May  6,   16:^<3.     Christopher  Levett  to  be  a  principal 

patentee,  and  to  have  a  grant  of  0000  acres  of  land."    "June  26,  1623. 
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Levett  built  a  house,  fortified  it,  and  spent  the  winter 
and  the  next  summer  in  it.  He  left  ten  men  in  his  house 
while  he  went  to  England  for  his  wife,  and  the  people  to 
form  his  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  his  return.  Four 
years  after  (1628)  he  published  in  London  an  account  of 
bis  ti^avek,  a  description  of  the  coast,  and  of  his  settlement 
at  what  IS  now  Portland.  His  description  of  its  marked 
natural  features  is  so  minute  that  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
rivers  and  islands  of  Casco  Bay  and  Portland  harbor.  The 
titlu  to  Levett's  narrative  is  **  A  voyage  into  New  England, 
begun  in  1623  and  ended  in  1G24,  performed  by  Chrbtopher 
Levett,  his  majesty's  Woodward  of  Somersetshire,  and  one 
of  tlie  council  of  New  England.  London,  1628."  It  is 
addressed  to  ^'the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Hulderness,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Council  of  New  England/-  Of  this  book  there  is 
but  one  copy  of  the  original  edition  known  to  exist  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  owned  hy  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,* 

As  Levett's  book  relates  wholly  to  the  coast  of  Mame, 
and  much  of  it  to  Casco  Bay  at  a  very  early  ijeriod,  I  shall 
make  some  extracts  from  it.  In  his  preface  Levett  says, 
**  Being  but  a  young  schoUar  though  an  ancient  traveler  by 
sea.^*  Hb  begins  his  narrative  as  follows :  '^  May  it  please 
your  Lordships,  that  whereas  you  granted  your  commission 
unto  Capt.  Robert  Gorges,  Governor  of  New  England,  Cai»t. 
Francis  West,  myself,  and  the  Governor  of  New  Plymouth, 

The  king  judges  wcU  of  the  utiderUkinfS  in  New  England,  and  more 
l»ai  fciciilaily  of  it  design  ol  Christopher  Levett,  one  of  the  council  for 
aettlLug  that  plantatiua,  to  build  a  city  and  call  it  Tork.*^ 

•  A  copy  from  the  book  wa»  obtaiu^d  and  print©*!  by  the  Miiine  Hia- 
torical  Society  in  their  second  volume  of  collections  in  1897. 
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as  councillors  with  him,  for  the  ordering  and  governing  said 
territories." 

This  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  general  government 
over  the  New  England  colonies  and  scattered  plantations, 
to  restrain  the  lawless  adventurers  who  were  swarming  here 
for  fishing  and  for  traffic  with  the  Indians,  which  was  very 
profitable,  in  which  many  frauds  were  practiced,  to  the  dam- 
age of  those  who  had  a  legal  right  to  the  trade. 

In  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  "Brief  Narration,"  he  says: 
"  Hereupon  my  son,  Robert  Gorges,  being  newly  come  .out 
of  the  Venetian  war  was  the  man  they  pleased  to  pitch  upon, 
being  one  of  the  company,  who  between  my  Lord  Gorges 
and  myself  was  speedily  sent  away  into  the  Bay  of  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  August 
following.  Anno  1623." 

The  Council  of  New  England  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1622,  "granted  to  Robert  Gorges,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Fer- 
dinando Gorges,  Knight,  and  his  heirs,"  ten  miles  on  the 
coast  adjoining  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  east,  and  extend- 
ing thirty  miles  into  the  country.* 

Governor  Bradford  of  New  Plymouth  in  his  history  says : 
"  He  [Governor  Gorges]  gave  us  notice  of  his  arrival  [at 
Cape  Cod]  by  letter,  and  before  we  could  visit  him,  sails 
for  the  eastward  with  the  ship  he  came  in,  but  a  storm 
arising,  they  bore  into  our  harbor,  are  kindly  entertained, 
and  stay  fourteen  days." 

Soon  after  Governor  Gorges  went  to  Piscataqua.  Here 
Levett  met  him,  having  gone  there  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
where  he  says  he  first  landed.  Levett  says  he  stayed  at 
Piscataqua  "with  Mr.  Thompson  about  one  month,  in  which 

*WUli8,  p.  03.  Bobert  Gorges  married  a  daughter  of  the  Barl  of 
Lincoln. 
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time  I  sent  for  my  men  from  the  east,  who  came  over  in 
divers  ships.*  At  this  place  I  met  the  Governor  (Robert 
Gorges),  who  came  thither  in  a  bark  he  had  of  Mr.  Weston 
about  twenty  days  before  I  arrived  in  the  land.  The  Gover- 
nor then  told  me  that  I  was  joined  with  him  in  commission 
as  a  councilor,  which  being  read,  I  found  it  was  so,  and  he, 
in  the  presence  of  three  more  of  the  council,  administered 
unto  me  an  oath," 

In  pursuing  Levett's  narrative  we  shall  find  it  mentioned 
incidentally  that  Governor  Gorges  either  accompanied  him 
or  met  him  with  his  ship  at  Cape  Newagen,  and  at  Casco  Bay, 
Levett  says  :  ^^After  the  meeting  of  my  men,  I  went  a  coast- 
ing in  two  boats  with  all  my  company.  In  the  time  I  staid 
with  Mr.  Thompson  I  surveyed  as  much  as  possible  I  could, 
the  weather  being  unseasonable  and  very  much  snow." 

He  next  describes  the  Piscataqua,  the  Agamenticus  (at 
York),  and  Cape  Porpoise*  He  says:  "About  four  leagues 
further  east  there  is  another  harbor  called  Sawco,  where  I 
found  my  other  boat.  There  I  stayed  five  nights,  the  wind 
being  contrary,  having  much  rain  and  snow  and  continual 
fogs-  We  built  a  wigwam  of  poles*  and  covered  it  with  our 
boat  sails*  The  greatest  comfort  next  unto  that  which  was 
spiritual  was  thiss  we  had  fowl  enough  for  killing,  wood 
enough  for  felling,  and  good  fresh  water  enough  for  drink- 
ing. We  had  crane,  goose,  ducks^  and  mallard,  with  other 
fowl,  both  broiled  and  roasted,*' 

Levett  describes  the  Pool,  and  says:  **In  this  place  there 
is  a  world  of  fowl.'*  He  continues :  **  This  river  I  am  told 
by  the  savages  comes  fi'om  the  chrystal  hill,  as  they  say,  one 
hundred  miles  in  the  country,  yet  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  sear 

•  Probably  somo  of  those  of  his  fatherB,  the  eider  Gorjjes  who  had 
a  Hsbing  Btntion  at  Moahegao, 
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side,  and  there  is  no  ship  arrives  in  New  England  either  west 
so  far  as  Cape  Cod,  or  to  the  east  so  far  as  Monhegan,  but 
they  see  this  mountain  the  first  land  if  the  weather  is 
clear."* 

Levett  describes  the  two  next  rivers  east  of  the  Saco 
about  six  miles  apart,  and  says:  "There  is  no  coming  in  for 
ship  or  boat  by  reason  of  a  sandy  breach  which  lieth  along 
the  shore  and  makes  all  one  breach."  This  was  evidently 
Old  Orchard  and  Spurwink.  He  next  describes  Portland 
harbor  and  Casco  Bay.  "And  now  in  its  place  I  come  to 
Quack,  which  I  have  named  York;  at  this  place  there  fished 
divers  ships  of  [from]  Weymouth  this  year.  It  lieth  about 
two  leagues  to  the  east  of  Cape  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  bay  or 
sound  between  the  main  and  certain  islands  which  lieth  in 
the  sea  about  one  English  mile  and  a  half.  There  are  four 
islands  which  make  one  good  harbor.f  There  is  very  good 
fishing  and  much  fowl,  and  the  main  as  good  ground  as  any 
can  desire.  There  I  found  one  river,  wherein  the  savages 
say  there  is  much  salmon,  and  other  good  fish.  In  this  bay 
there  hath  been  taken  this  year  four  sturgeons  J  by  fisher- 

"This  seems  to  favor  the  point  in  dispute,  that  the  mountains  seen  by 
Rosier  from  his  anchorage  near  Monhegan,  toward  which  he  and  Wey- 
mouth steered  their  course,  were  the  White  Mountains. 

t  These  four  islands  yet  "  make  one  good  harbor."  They  are  named 
**  Bang's,  Peak%  House  and  Hog." 

tin  Maverick's  manuscript  Description  of  New  England  in  1660,  recent- 
ly discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  he  mentions  the  '*  town  of  Newbury 
on  the  river  '  Meromac.'  ....  The  river  is  broader  than  the  Thames  at 
Deptford,  and  in  summer  abounds  with  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other 
fresh  water  fish.  Had  we  the  art  of  taking  and  saving  the  sturgeon  it 
would  prove  of  very  great  advantage,  the  country  affording  vinegar,  and 
all  other  materials  to  do  it  withall."  In  no  case  before  have  I  seen  any 
mention  of  the  manner  of  saving  the  sturgeon,  but  supposed  it  was 
with  salt,  smokCj  or  both;  but  this  mention  of  ''vinegar"  shows  what 
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men  who  drive  only  for  herrings  (for  bait),  so  that  it  is 
likely  there  may  be  good  stores  taken,  if  there  were  men  fit 
for  that  purpose.*  Tbis  river  I  made  bold  to  call  by  my 
own  name,  Levett's  river,  being  the  first  to  discover  it.  How 
fiir  this  river  is  navigable  I  can  not  tell ;  I  have  been  but  six 
miles  up  it,  but  on  both  sides  is  good  ground.** 

The  place  described  by  our  explorer,  called  *' Quack,**  and 
named  by  him  "York,*'  was  evidently  Portland  harbor. 
Tbe  distance  which  he  estinuites  it  to  be  from  the  extreme 
point  of  Cape*  Elizabeth  (a  name  as  old  as  the  discovery) 
nlone  would  fix  its  identity.  The  protection  from  the  sea 
described  as  "four  islands,"  renders  it  unmistakable.  The 
name  **  Quack  '*  was  probably  the  tishermen^a  contraction  of 
some  longer  Indian  name.  Governor  Winthrop  invariably 
wrote  "  Pascataquack  "  as  the  name  of  the  river  Piscataqua, 
and  Martha's  Vbieyard  was  called  by  the  Indiana  **Capa- 
wack/- 

In  Eev.  Elijah  KelIogg*s  vocabulary  of  words  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Quoddy  Indians,  written  while  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  employ  of  the  society  for  propagating  tbe  gospel 
among  them,  March,  1828,  he  says  the  Indian  word  for  red 

sftred  it  It  was  pa^^kcd  in  kegs,  and  shipped  to  Spanish  mnrkots. 
Edmond  M<mntfort,  who  leaaod  the  sturgeoo  fishery  at  ancient  Augusta 
(SniaU  Point  harbor)  of  the  proprietors  in  1718,  failed  in  his  eulerpriset 
and  had  his  rent  returned.  Perliaps  this  was  for  the  want  *'  of  the  art^^ 
or  the  vinegar  mentioned  hj  Maverick.  In  Captain  John  Smith's  narra- 
five  of  his  voyaf^?  to  New  England,  he  says  he  got  ''some  sturgeon,  hot 
it  was  too  tai-t  of  the  Yinegar,  which  was  of  my  own  store.'* 

•The  privilege  of  the  sturgeon  fishery  in  some  localities  afterward 
became  very  valuable.  The  fish  were  cut  up,  cured  and  shipped  to 
Spanish  markets.  There  waa  an  extensive  business  carried  on  at 
Topsham  by  Thomas  Ptirohaaot  on  the  Androscoggin  a  century  later, 
and  the  sturgeon  fishery  at  ancient  "  Augtuita,'*  at  Cape  Small  Poiui, 
was  leased  to  Edmond  Mountfort,  afterward  of  Palmoutb. 
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is  maeqiuick.  The  steep  ledges  on  the  shore  of  the  neck  may- 
have  been  more  stained  red  by  iron  than  now,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  call  the  shores  and  harbor  "  Macquack." 

Levett  evidently  ascended  Fore  river  to  its  source  at  Cap- 
isic  and  Stroudwater,  and  to  cover  his  six  miles  he  must 
have  reckoned  from  Spring  Point  (Fort  Preble),  which  is 
really  its  mouth;  but  it  has  not  been  known  by  his  name 
since. 

"  In  the  same  bay  I  found  an  other  river,  up  which  I  went  three 
miles,  and  found  a  great  fall  of  water,  much  bigger  than  the  fall  at 
London  bridge  at  low  water,  further  a  boat  cannot  go,  but  above  the 
fall  the  water  runs  smooth  again.*  Just  at  this  fall  of  water  the 
Sagamore,  or  King,  hath  a  house  where  I  was  one  day,  when  there 
was  two  Sagamores  more,  their  wives  and  children,  in  all  about  fifty, 
and  we  were  but  seven.  They  bid  me  welcome,  and  gave  me  such 
victuals  as  they  had,  and  I  gave  them  tobacco  and  aqua-vitse  (rum). 
After  I  had  spent  a  little  time  with  them,  I  departed,  and  gave  them 
a  small  shot,  and  they  gave  me  an  other.  And  the  great  Sagamore  of 
the  east  country,  whom  the  rest  do  acknowledge  to  be  chief  amongst 
them,  he  gave  unto  me  a  beaver  skin,  which  I  thankfully  received, 
and  so  in  great  love  we  parted.    On  both  sides  of  this  river  there  is 

goodly  ground In  the  way  between  York  (Quack)  and 

Sagadahock  lieth  "Cascoc"  a  good  harbor,  good  fishing,  good 
ground,  and  much  fowl." 

Where  Quack  or  York  leaves  off  and  "  Cascoe  "  begins  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  evidently  some  of  the  near  small 
harbors  of  the  bay  he  calls  "  Cascoe,"  which,  like  the  star  of 

*Tbe  great  faU  of  water  at  low  tide  at  London  (old)  bridge  was  not 
natural.  It  was  caused  by  the  massive  piers  between  the  nineteen  nar- 
row arches  which  obstructed  the  current.  It  had  stood  six  centuries, 
and  in  1S31  a  new  structure  of  five  arches,  and  costing  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  was  completed,  having  occupied  seven  years  in  building.  In 
the  description  of  the  river  with  its  fall,  its  distance  from  the  bay,  any 
one  familiar  with  the  locality  would  readily  recognize  the  Presiunpscot 
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empire,  has  moved  westward  and  included  Quack.  Levatt 
continues ; 

"  For  Sagsdaliock  I  need  say  nothmg  of  it,  there  hath  been  liere- 
tofore  iniouj^U  said  l>y  others,  and  I  ftiar  too  munh.  lint  th*f  place  i8 
gooil.  Th«  mtKt  pluce  I  came  to  was  Cupe  Mauwagan  (**oulbwest 
part  of  Booth  bay),  a  place  where  nine  shi|»s  fished  this  year.  But  I 
like  it  not  for  a  phvutation,  for  I  could  %ec  little  trood  timber  and  les» 
good  j^'ound.  There  I  staid  four  uights  in  which  time  there  came 
many  savages  with  their  wives  and  children  and  some  of  good 
account,  amongst  thero,  as  Menawannet,  a  Siigjunore;  Cogawescu  tlie 
Sagamore  of  Cascoe  and  Quack,  now  culled  York:  and  Somerset,  a 
Sagamore  who  hajs  been  found  very  fuithful  to  the  English,  and  hath 
saved  tlie  lives  of  many  of  our  nation;  some  from  starving,  other* 
from  killing  (being  killed).*  Then  I  sent  for  the  Sagjimored,  who 
came,  and  after  j*uine  compliments  they  told  me  that  I  mus^t  be  tljeir 
cuusin  and  that  Captain  Gonjes  was  so,  which  you  may  imagine  I 
waa  not  a  little  proud  of  to  be  adopted  cousin  lo  so  many  great  kings 
at  one  instant*  but  willingly  accepted  it.  t    And  so  passed  away  a 

little  time  very  pleasantly When  they  were  ready  to  depart 

they  asked  me  where  I  meant  to  settle  my  plantation.  I  told  them  I 
had  seen  many  places  at  the  west  and  intended  to  go  farther  to  the 
east  before  I  could  resolve.  They  said  that  there  was  no  good  place; 
and  the  best  time  for  (ishtng  was  then  at  hand,  which  made  me  the 
more  willing  to  retire,  and  rather  because  Cogawesco,  tJie  Siigamore 

♦This  chief  is  probably  the  same  one  who  deeded  land  to  John  Brown 
at  PemiUpiid  two  years  after  under  the  name  of  **  Cupt.  John  Somerset** 
I  think  it  probable  that  Levett  gave  bim  the  name.  In  hiB  title  page 
to  his  voyage  he  represents  himself  as  "His  Majesty*^  Woodward  of 
Somersetahir©,*^  —of  course  Levett  was  a  resident  of  that  coimty.  He 
18  subsequently  several  times  favorably  mentioned  by  Levett,  and  after- 
wards at  Somerset's  request  named  a  son  of  his* 

t  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Captain  Gor^res,  the  Govenior-Genoral,  in 
the  journal,  since  Levett  left  Piscataqua,  but  it  shows  conclusively  that 
ho  was,  or  had  recently  been  there,  as  he  had  never  been  in  the  country 
before,  and  of  course  could  Dot  have  made  their  acquaintance.  Perhaps 
he  had  l>een  in  his  ship  to  visit  Monhegan,  twelve  miles  off  the  coast* 
where  his  father  had  a  fishing  station. 
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of  Cascoe  and  Quack,  told  me  if  I  would  sit  down  at  either  of  these 
places,  I  should  be  veiy  welcome,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  would  go 
along  with  me  in  my  boat  to  see  them,  which  courtesy  I  had  no 
reason  to  refuse,  because  I  had  set  up  my  resolution  before  to  settle 
my  plantation  at  Quack,  which  I  named  York,  and  was  glad  of  this 
opportunity  that  I  had  gained  the  consent  of  them  who,  as  I  con- 
ceive, hath  a  natural  right  of  inheritance  as  they  are  the  sons  of 
Noah. 

"The  next  day  the  wind  came  fair,  and  I  sailed  to  Quack  or  York, 
with  the  king,  queen,  and  prince,  bow  and  arrows,  dog  and  kettle  in 
my  boat,  his  noble  attendance  rowing  by  us  in  their  canoes.*  "When 
we  came  to  York  the  masters  of  the  ships  came  to  bid  me  welcome,  f 
The  woman,  or  reputed  queen,  asked  me  if  those  men  were  my 
friends.  I  told  her  they  were.  Then  she  drank  to  them  and  told 
them  they  were  welcome  to  her  country,  and  so  should  all  my  friends 
be  at  any  time.  She  drank  also  to  her  husband  and  bid  him  welcome 
to  her  country  too,  for  you  mifst  understand  that  her  father  was  the 
Sagamore  of  this  place,  and  left  it  to  her  at  his  death,  having  no 
more  children. 

"  And  thus  after  many  dangers,  much  labor  and  great  charge,  I 
have  pbtained  a  place  of  habitation  in  New  England,  where  I  have 
built  a  house,  and  fortified  it  in  a  reasonable  good  fashion,  strong 
against  such  enemies  as  are  those  savage  people. 

"Whilst  I  stayed  in  this  place  I  had  some  little  truck,  but  not 
much,  by  reason  of  an  evil  member  in  the  harbor,  who  being  cove- 
tous of  truck,  used  the  matter  so  that  he  got  the  savages  away  from 
me.    And  it  is  no  wonder  he  should  abuse  me  in  this  sort,  for  he 

*Thi8  was  the  first  royal  procession  borne  on  the  waters  of  Portland 
harbor,  which  was  participated  in  by  Englishmen.  The  next  was  at  the 
embarkation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1860,  who  also  had  **  his  noble 
attendance  rowing  by,''  but  this  was  the  only  similarity  to  that  of  the 
native  royal  family. 

t  Probably  one  of  these  was  the  ship  of  Governor  Gorges,  as  Levett 
mentions  his  presence  here  at  the  time  in  the  interview  with  the  bellig- 
erent captain  of  the  trading  ship.  Another  may  have  been  the  ship  in 
which  Levett  or  his  men  came  over.  They  used  the  savages  kindly,  and 
gave  them  meat,  drink  and  tobacco. 
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hath  not  gparecl  your  Lordships  and  all  the  council  for  New  England. 
He  faid  unto  the  Governor  that  the  Lords  had  ecot  m©n  over  Into 
that  roimtT)"  to  make  prey  of  others.*  ,  .  .  .  He  said  he  cared  not 
for  any  authority  in  that  place,  and  though  he  was  forbidden  to 
truck,  yet  would  he  have  all  he  could  get,  in  spite  of  who  should  say 
to  the  contrary,  having  a  great  ship  with  seventeen  pieces  of 
urdnaiH-e  and  tifty  men.  And  indeed  his  practice  was  acconling  10 
his  words,  for  every  Sunday,  or  once  in  the  week,  he  went  him»elf  or 
sent  a  boat  up  the  river  and  got  all  the  truck  before  they  could  come 
down  to  the  harbor." 

It  was  the  presence  of  such  unprincipled  traders  as  this 
on  the  coast  that  caused  Governor  Gorges  to  abandon  the 
project  of  establishing  a  general  government  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  evident  from  the  language  of  Governor  Bradford 
that  the  Governor-General  spent  the  winter  with  councilor 
Levett  at  his  house,  or  in  the  Governor's  own  ship  here. 
Bradford  says,  p.  15S,  "  and  toward  the  spring  they  (Gov- 
ernor Gorges  and  Mr.  Weston)  came  to  agreement  after  they 
had  been  to  the  eastward/*  Levett  also  uses  this  expression 
in  his  narrative.  "  On  a  time  the  Governor  was  at  my  house 
and  brought  a  savage.** 

Local  historians  seem  to  have  overlooked  these  allusions 
by  Levett  to  the  presence  of  "  My  Lord  Gorges,**  the  Gov- 
ernor-General at  Cape  Manwagan  anil  at  Casco. 

The  Mr.  Thomas  Weston  named  was  a  London  merchant 
largely  concerned  in  the  New  Enghmd  fishery.  He  it  was 
who  went  over  to  Leyden  in  the  spring  of  1620  and  induced 
the  Pilgrims  *Miot  to  meddle  with  the  Dutch,  or  too  much  to 
depend  on  the  Virginia  company:  for  if  that  failed  they 
came  to  resolution  that  he  and  such  merchants  as  were  his 

•The  rehearsal  by  Levett  of  what  the  **cvil  member  in  the  liaibor** 
iiiid  to  the  Governor  showa  conclusively  that  Governor  Gorges  waa  also 
present  in  the  harbor. 
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frii-Dus   '  wicii  UiQii  own  m'juua^,  would  set  them 

forth  ;  ail         ;   -hoiikl  make  ready  and  neither  fear  want  of 

fihipping  nor  maney,  for  what  Uiey  wanted  should  be  pro- 

%  Bradford  continues,  mentioning  tlie  formation  of 

the  V. * •uncil  of  Plymouth,  and  nays  :    "  Unto  which  Mr.  Wos- 

toa  and  ye  chief  of  them  began  to  UicUne  it  was  best  for 

them  to  go  ;  as  for  other  reasons,  so  chiefly  for  ye  hope  of 

present  profit  to  be  made  by  ye  fishing  that  was  found  in  the 

'*     So  it  seems  those  people  did  not  come  over  solely 

iscience  sake"  as  ba*i  been  by  some  writers  repre- 

AentecL    The  preamble  to  the  articles  of  confederation  of 

llie  colonies  in  1(548  (Bradford  History,  p,  416),  commences 

Jus:     **  WTiereas  we  all  came  into  these  parts  of  .^nerica 

ith  one  and  ye  same  end  and  aim ;  namely,  to  advance  the 

kint^lom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  enjoy  ye  libeiiiea 

of  yti  gospel  in  purity  with  peace-" 

Thw  Massachusetts  colonies  were  founded  with  still  more 

pf rii>l  reference  to  the  fisheries.     We  are  told  in  Winslow's 

**  Briefe  Narrative  of  the  True  Grounds  and  Causes  of  the 

Foist   Planting  of  New  England,"  that  when  the  Puritans 

i^    *  ^     from  Leydeu  to  King  James  to  gain  his  consent 

}l  ^     ig  t4>  America,  tlie  King  at  once  asked  '^what 

profit  might  arise/*     They  answered  in  a  single  word  ;  "Fish* 

bg,"     ^So  God  have  my  soul,"  remarked  the  King,  "'tis 

honest  trade ;  'twas  the  apostles'  own  calling,"     The  Pil- 

2S  sought  out  a  place  for  the  settlement  which  ''seemed 

lo  offer  some  advantages  both  for  whale  and  cod  fishery," 

aod  for  two  years  were  sustained  in  their  struggles  for  food 

efl    *     ^^se  fish  which  they  caught  in  their  slight  nets,  and 

I'  .  which  they  dug  upon  the  shore. 

Tbeir  forced  landing-place  was  a  good  enough  placa  to 

auiBe  their  consciences^  but  not  so  good  a  place  as  Maine  for 
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obtaining  a  living,  although  we  have  seen  that  some  who 
came  to  the  eastern  country  of  Maine  came  because  they  had 
no  conscience.  Robert  Cushman  wrote  to  the  brethren  at 
Leyden  under  date  London,  June  11,  1^20,  giving  an  account 
of  the  charter  of  the  ship.  "  And  so  advising  together 
(with  Mr.  Weston)  we  resolved  to  hire  a  ship,  and  have 
tooke  a  liking  to  one. till  Monday,  about  60  last  (180  tons), 
for  a  greater  we  cannot  get  except  it  be  too  great,  but  a  fine 
ship  it  is."  This  was  the  Mayflower  of  blessed  memory.  I 
write  this  of  Mr.  Weston  because  I  shall  prove  that  he  was 
one  of  Levett's  distinguished  party  that  wintered  at  his  plan- 
tation or  on  shipboard  in  what  is  now  the  harbor  of  Portland. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  England  Governor  Gorges  had  orders 
to  call  Weston  (who  was  here  before  him)  to  account  for  pro- 
curing a  permit  from  the  crown  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  to  "  transport  many  pieces  of  great  ord- 
nance for  New  England,  pretending  great  fortification  here 
in  ye  country.  The  which  when  he  had  obtained  he  went 
and  sold  them  beyond  seas  for  his  private  profit."  After 
some  provocation,  the  Governor  seized  Weston's  ship  and 
ordered  him  on  shore.  Bradford  says,  "  Mr.  Weston  had  no- 
tice to  shift  for  himself,  but  it  was  conceived  he  knew  not 
whither  to  go,  or  how  to  mend  himself,  and  so  stirred  not, 
....  and  toward  the  spring  they  came  to  agreement  after 
they  had  been  to  the  eastward  and  ye  Governor  restored  him 
his  vessel  again,  and  made  him  satisfaction  in  buiscuit  and 
meal  and  such  like  provisions,  for  what  he  had  made  use  of 
that  was  his."  Weston  must  have  wintered  in  the  ship  or 
with  Levett  at  his  house. 

Another  member  of  this  winter  party  was  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  chaplain  to  Governor  Gorges.  Dr.  Belknap  in 
his  American  Biography  thus  notices  him :  "  He  (the  Gov- 
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ernor),  brought  over  with  him  as  chaplain  William  Morrell, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman.  This  was  the  first  essay  for  the 
establishment  of  a  general  government  in  New  England,  and 
Morrell  was  to  have  a  superintendence  in  ecclesiastical  as 
Gorges  had  in  civil  affairs;  but  he  made  no  use  of  his  com- 
mission, and  only  mentioned  it  in  his  conversation  about  the 
time  of  his  departure.  This  Mr.  Morrell  appears  to  have 
been  a  diligent  inquirer  into  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  country,  its  natural  productions,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  government  of  the  natives.  The  result  of  his 
observations  he  wrought  into  a  poem  which  he  printed  in 
both  Latin  and  English.  The  Latin  is  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  classical  merit.  The  description  itself  is  just  and 
animated,  and  the  English  translation  (considering  the  date 
of  it),  is  very  tolerable." 

Dr.  Belknap  was  a  learned  and  polished  writer,  whose 
opinion  of  a  poetical  production  is  worth  something. 

Next  to  Rev.  Richard  Seymore,  chaplain  to  the  Popham 
colony,  who  arrived  at  Sagadahock  in  1607,  Mr.  Morrell  was 
the  first  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  who  came  to 
New  England  to  remain  and  to  oflBciate  in  his  sacred  office.* 

•The  Rev.  William  Morrell's  poem  on  "  New  England"  was  reprinted 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  1806,  p.  125.  It  is  a  poem  of  nearly  four  hundred  lines.  He 
opens  thus: 

"new  ENGLAND." 

"  Fear  not,  poor  muse,  'cause  first  to  sing  her  fame, 
That  yet  scarce  known,  unless  by  map  or  name ; 
A  grandchild  to  earth*s  paradise  is  bom. 
Well  limbed,  well  nerved,  sweet,  yet  forlorn." 
These  are  the  closing  lines  : 

**  If  heaven  grant  these,  to  see  here  built  I  trust, 
An  English  kingdom  from  this  Indian  dust" 
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Of  course  the  Governor  kept  lus  chaphuu  in  his  ship  (the 
Swan)  with  him,  and  also  of  course  services  according  to  the 
book  of  common  prayer  of  the  English  Church  (of  wliich 
all  the  Gorges  family  were  members),  were  held  regnlarly  on 
the  Sabbath  on  board  the  ship  or  at  councilor  Lovett^s  house 
during  that  winter  where  probably  the  whole  company  assem- 
bled, including  Levett^  the  Govenior,  the  men  numbering 
nearly  forty  ;  and  notably  including  an  ordained  inituster  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Governnr-General  of  Kew  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  his  councilors,  with  probably  other  officers, 
and  the  mercliant  who  more  than  any  other,  assisted  the 
Pilgrims  to  come  over,  and  who  chartered  the  Mayflower  for 
the  voyage  only  three  years  before. 

If  the  foregoing  suppositions  are  correct,  these  divine  ser- 
vices were  the  first  held  by  Europeans  \\nthin  the  limits  of 
ancient  Falmouth.  Bradford,  in  his  history  of  Plymouth 
sajTi:  ^*The  Governor  (Gorges)  and  some  that  depended 
upon  him*  returned,  for  England  having  scarcely  saluted  ye 
country  in  his  government,  not  finding  the  state  of  things 
hei^e  to  answer  his  quality  and  condition."  Rev.  Mr.  Mor- 
rell  returned  home  one  year  after  the  Governor.  The  real 
cause  of  the  return  of  Gorges  was  probably  the  complaints 
made  to  the  government  of  oppression  by  those  owning  ships 
in  the  fishery  here,  by  which  there  was  danger  of  the  coun- 
cil losing  their  charter.  Sir  Ferdinaudo  Gorges  was  three 
times  summoned  to  the  bar  of  Parliament  to  defend  the 
charter,  in  which  he  was  finally  successful.  Bradford's 
History  of  Pljanouth,  p.  141, 1623,  says:  "About  ye  latter 
end  of  June  came  in  a  ship  with  Captain  Francis  West,  who 
had  a  commission  to  be  Admiral  of  New  England,  to  restrain 
interlopers  and  such  fishing  ships  as  came  to  fish  and  trade 
without  a  license  from  the  Council  of  New  England^  for 
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which  they  should  pay  a  round  sum  of  money.  But  he 
could  do  no  good  of  them,  for  they  were  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  found  the  fishermen  to  be  stubborn  fellows.  And 
their  owners,  upon  complaint  made  to  the  Parliament,  pro- 
cured an  order  that  fish  should  be  free.''  The  bill  did  not 
receive  the  royal  assent.  The  question  of  the  fisheries 
occasioned  an  earnest  debate  in  Parliament,  and  the  great 
patent  of  New  England  was  denounced  as  a  monopoly. 
Lord  Coke  said  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  "  Shall  none  visit 
that  coast  for  fishing  ?  This  is  to  make  a  monopoly  upon 
the  seas  which  were  wont  to  be  free.  If  you  alone  are  to 
pack  and  dry  fish,  you  attempt  a  monopoly  of  the  wind 
and  sun." 

In  his  "Brief  Narration,"  the  elder  Gorges,  in  relation 
to  the  Governor's  return,  says :  "  Believing  that  the  supplies 
he  expected  would  follow  according  to  the  undertakings 
of  divers  his  familiar  friends,  who  had  promised  as  much. 
But  they  hearing  how  I  sped  in  the  House  of  Parliament 
withdrew  themselves,  and  myself  and  friends  were  wholly 
disabled  to  do  anything  to  purpose.  This  coming  to  my 
son's  ears,  he  was  advised  to  return  home  till  better  occasion 
should  offer  itself  unto  him." 

But  to  return  to  Levett's  narrative :  He  says  in  his  title- 
page  that  his  voyage  ended  in  1624,  but  nowhere  does  he 
say  at  what  time  of  the  year  he  left  his  plantation  for  Eng- 
land, but  from  his  recital  of  conversation  at  an  interview 
with  the  sagamores  at  his  house,  we  learn  what  were  his 
intentions.    'He  says : 

"  A  little  before  my  departure  there  came  these  Sagamores  to  see 
me:  Sadamoyt,  the  great  Sagamore  of  the  east  country;  Manawor- 
met,  Oppasunwit,  Skedraguscett,  Cogawesco,  Somerset,  Conway, 
and  others.    They  asked  me  why  I  would  be  gone  out  of  their  coun- 
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try  ?  I  was  glad  to  tell  them  my  wife  would  not  come  thither  except 
I  did  fetch  her.  Then  they  run  out  upon  her  in  evil  terms  and 
wished  me  to  let  her  alone,  and  take  an  other.  I  said  she  was  a  good 
wife,  and  I  had  children  by  her,  and  I  loved  her  well;  so  I  satisfied 
them.  Then  they  told  me  that  I  and  my  wife  and  children,  with  all 
my  friends,. should  be  heartily  welcome  into  that  country  at  any  time. 
Then  they  must  know  how  long  I  would  be  wanting.  1  told  them  so 
many  months.  They  asked  me  what  I  would  do  with  my  house;  I 
told  them  I  would  leave  ten  of  my  men  there  until  I  came  again." 

Levett  probably  remained  until  the  fishing  ships  left  in 
the  fall,  to  be  with  his  men  to  overlook  their  work  of  pre- 
paring for  his  permanent  residence. 

The  last  and  largest  part  of  Levett's  book  is  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  the  Indians,  the  country,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  emigration,  both  to  England  and  the  emigrants,  and 
thus  concludes:  "And  if  we  will  endure  poverty  in  Eng- 
land wilfully,  and  suffer  so  good  a  country  as  this  is  to  lie 
waste,  I  am  persuaded  we  are  guilty  of  a  grievous  sin 
against  God,  and  shall  never  be  able  to  answer  for  it." 
Undoubtedly  the  same  reasons  that  induced  Governor 
Gorges  to  abandon  the  country,  prevented  the  return  of 
Levett,  —  the  uncertainty  about  the  fate  of  the  charter  and 
the  liberty  conceded  by  the  government  to  traders  to  the 
coast.  Levett  was  evidently  well  educated.  His  book  is 
written  in  better  style  than  most  of  the  productions  of  the 
travelers  of*  his  time. 

Interest  is  naturally  felt  to  ascertain  where  Levett  located 
his  habitation,  but  this  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  assisted 
by  some  evidence  lately  made  public.  He  had  a  large  unoc- 
cupied area  to  choose  from.  His  first  thought  would  be 
safety,  and  next  the  natural  advantage  of  good  fresh  water, 
sheltered  landing,  and  good  soil.  All  of  these  he  could 
secure  by  a  settlement  on  Hog  Island. 
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After  a  careful  examination  of  the  upper  islands  of  the 
harbor  I  am  convinced  that  Hog  Island  was  the  one  pitched 
upon  by  Levett  for  his  plantation,  and  where  he  built  his 
house  and  passed  the  winter  of  1623-4.  That  Levett  pitched 
upon  an  island  fofhis  home  is  confirmed  by  Robert  Trelaw- 
ney's  letter  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  (Trelawney  Papers, 
p.  103),  complaining  of  Cleeves  for  setting  down  where  he 
did.  In  1636  he  wrote  that  Cleeves  "said  that  it  was 
formerly  granted  to  one  Levett,  and  by  him  to  one  Wright. 
....  whereas,  Levett  never  took  that  as  a  part  of  his 
patent,  but  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Casco."  This  was  writ- 
ten only  twelve  years  after  Levett's  occupation,  and  would 
of  course  be  correctly  stated  by  a  gentleman  of  Trelawney's 
character. 

In  a  manuscript  description  of  New  England  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  British  Museum,  evidently  written  by  Samuel 
Maverick  in  1660,  although  without  name  or  date  is  this 
relating  to  Casco  Bay.  After  describing  Pemaquid  and 
Sagadahock  whicl^  was  evidently  done  by  some  ofiScial 
authority,  the  author  proceeds: 

"Casco  Bay.  Between  Sagadahocke  and  Cape  Elizabeth,  lying 
about  seven  miles  asunder  is  Casco  Bay.  About  the  year  1C32  *  there 
was  a  Patent  granted  to  one  Capt.  Christopher  Levett  for  GOOO  acres 
of  land  which  he  took  up  in  this  bay  near  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  built  a 
good  house  and  fortified  well  on  an  island  lying  before  Casco  River. 
This  he  sold  and  his  interest  in  the  Patent  to  Mr.  Ceeley,  Mr.  Jope 
and  Company  of  Plymouth  (England),  in  this  Casco  Bay  and  many 
scattering  Families  settled.  There  was  a  Patent  granted  for  this  Bay 
some  years  since  by  the  title  of  the  Province  of  Ligonia  to  Colonel 
Alexander  Rigby  afterwards  a  judge  and  under  his  Government  the 
people  lived  some  years,  till  of  late  the  Government  of  the  Massa- 
chusits  hath  made  bold  to  stretch  its  jurisdiction  to  the  middle  of 

•Maverick's  date  should  be  1622. 
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this  Bay,  and  as  lying  in  their  way  have  taken  in  a  dozen  Govem- 
ments  more."  * 

To  me  it  appears  probable  that  the  sandy  cove  west,  and 
near  the  old  farmhouse  on  the  south  side  of  Great  Hog 
Island  was  the  place  where  Levett  harbored  his  boats  and 
built  his  house;  and  the  near  safe  anchorage  was  where 
Governor  Gorges'  ship  —  the  Swan  —  spent  the  winter.  No 
spot  visited  by  the  Rev.  Chaplain  Morrell  would  be  more 
likely  to  inspire  a  poet  to  write  of 

"  The  beautiful  shores  of  New  England." 

Shell  fish  must  have  been  plenty  in  this  cove,  as  there  is  on 
the  shore  a  continuous  shell-bank  composed  mostly  of  clam 
shells.  This  undoubtedly  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
Indians,  and  the  Sagamore  Cogawesco  piloted  Levett  to  this 
cove  in  his  own  boat.  A  special  inducement  to  Levett  to 
choose  this  place  was  the  abundance  of  spring  water  on  both 
Hog  Islands.  Tradition  points  to  this  as  the  earliest  settle- 
ment on  the  islands,  and  the  apple  trees  and  unknown 
graves  indicate  it  to  be  that. 

The  farm  on  the  south  side  of  Hog  Island  is  probably 
the  oldest  clearing  for  settlement  within  the  bounds  of 
ancient  Falmouth.  Tradition  has  always  pointed  to  this 
spot  as  one  of  the  first  occupied  here.  On  DeBarres'  chart 
of  the  coast,  the  survey  for  which  was  made  by  the  British 
government  in  1760,  this  farm  and  the  buildings  are  dis- 
tinctly  and   prominently '  marked  in  connection   with   the 

*When  Winthrop  and  his  company  arrived  in  1G30  Maverick  was 
settled  at  Noddles  Island,  now  East  Boston.  This  manuscript  fixes  the 
date  of  his  arrival  to  he  in  1622.  He  was  then  ahout  twenty-two  years 
old.  Maverick  was  a  Church  of  England  man.  The  long  residence  of 
Maverick  on  these  shores  gives  his  Description  of  New  England  great 
value  with  historians. 
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ancient  anchorage  of  "  Hog  Island  Roads."  On  the  arrival 
of  Mowatt  and  his  squadron,  Parson  Smith  noted,  "1775, 
November  16th,  a  fleet  of  six  vessels  of  war  anchored  at 
the  IslandJ*^  It  is  well  known  from  those  who  witnessed 
it,  that  these  vessels  anchored  first  in  Hog  Island  Roads. 
Parson  Smith  indicates  that  this  was  the  Island  best  known. 

"  Here  the  dark  forest's  midnight  shade  began 
To  own  the  power  of  cultivated  man; 
Here  is  the  shore,  whose  wide-extended  breast 
First  gave  its  borders  for  the  wanderers  rest." 

In  writing  to  Trelawney  from  Richmond's  Island  in  1640, 
Winter  makes  this  memorandum  (Trelawney  Papers  p. 
251),  "  Edmond  Baker  of  Newton  Ferrers  which  dwelt  at 
the  house  in  Casco  ten  years  since."  There  must  have  been 
a  house  at  Casco  at  the  time  named,  1630.  The  editor  of 
the  Trelawney  Papers  supposes  that  this  was  the  house  built 
by  Levett  and  that  it  was  on  House  Island,  and  that  the 
house  gave  the  island  its  name.  This  supposition  is  ren- 
dered improbable  by  a  deed  of  the  western  half  of  the  island 
to  the  United  States  by  John  Green  Walden  in  1808  (Cum- 
berland Records,  Book  53,  p.  581),  in  which  the  island  is 
called  "  Sowes  alias  Sottse  Island^^'  indicating  that  its  name 
was  derived  from  a  former  owner  or  occupant  named 
"Howe."  From  Howes  to  House  is  an  easy  and  probable 
transition.  These  men,  Thomas  Alger,  Edmond  Baker,  and 
Nicholas  Rouse,  who  "  dwelt  in  the  house  at  Casco,"  were 
probably  of  the  party  of  ten  which  Levett  left  there  in  1624 
to  keep  the  house  until  his  return.  Others  would  be  likely 
to  join  the  Trelawney  Colony,  whose  descendants  yet  remain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Spurwink.  If  this  could  be  established  it 
would  prove  the  continued  occupation  of  the  soil  of  old 
Falmouth  by  Levett's  company,  the  first  who  built  here. 
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Levett's  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  in  1628. 
The  year  previous  he  had  not  abandoned  his  project  of 
building  a  city  at  Casco,  as  it  is  recorded  that  in  1627  he 
induced  the  King  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  a  contribution 
to  be  taken  in  the  churches  to  aid  him  in  his  intention  ^^  to 
build  a  city  and  call  it  by  the  name  of  York."  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  him  after  this.  Winthrop  mentions 
that  a  Captain  Levett  died  in  1628  on  his  way  to  England. 
If  this  had  been  Christopher,  the  councilor  of  the  New 
England  Company  and  the  associate  of  the  Gorges  family, 
it  would  have  been  so  noted  by  the  Governor. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Spurwink  and  bichmoxd's  isi^and.    Walter  baonall.    His  treas- 
urb.     bichabd     bradshaw,    richard    tucker    and     george 

CLEBYES   AT    SPCTBWINK.     TbELAWNEY    AXD    GOODYEAR*S    PATENT; 

it  did  not  convey  absotute  title  to  richmond's  island. 
John  winter.  Baising  of  corn;  mills  for  grinding.  The 
first  vessels  built  in  falmouth.    60ats»  hogs,  and  the  first 

NEAT   CATTLE. 

After  the  brief  settlement  by  Levett  and  his  men  in 
162S-4,  the  next  occupation  of  any  part  of  old  Falmouth 
by  a  European  was  Richmond's  Island,  by  Walter  Bagnall, 
in  1628.     He  had  only  one  associate,  servant  or  assistant, 

which,  is  not  known,  Winthrop  calls  him  John  P .     He 

was  a  trader  with  the  Indians,  and  probably  with  the  fishing 
ships,  from  whom  he  must  have  obtained  his  supplies.  Bos- 
ton was  not  settled  until  three  years  later.  The  Indians 
were  then  numerous  at  Spurwink  and  Casco  in  summer. 
In  1636,  Trelawney  wrote  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  that 
"  this  was  one  of  their  [the  Indians]  greatest  rendezvous." 

Bagnall  was  killed  on  the  third  of  October,  1631,  by 
Squidraset  and  his  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  whom 
Levett  mentions.  There  is  a  creek  in  the  present  town  of 
Falmouth,  bearing  the  name  of  this  chief;  it  is  variously 
spelled. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  a  note  to  the  New  English 
Canaan,  supposes  Bagnall  to  have  been  formerly  a  servant 
to  Morton  at  Merry  Mount.  Morton  says,  "a  servant  of 
mine  in  five  years  was  thought  to  have  a  thousand  pounds 
in  ready  gold,  gathered  by  beaver ;  when  he  died,  what  ever 
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bouame  of  ifc?'*  Wlatiirop  says  'Uliis  Bagnall  waa 
time  servant  to  one  in  the  Bay,  antl  the^e  three  years  hai 
dwelt  alone  io  said  lale,  and  had  gathered  about  four  ha 
dred  pounda,  most  in  goods ;  he  was  a  wicked  fellow,  am 
had  much  wronged  the  Indians/*  Adams  says  Morto 
alone  in  the  bay  at  that  time,  had  any  number  of  servan 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  Bagnall  having  served  Morton  at  Merr 
Mount,  was  Winthrop's  authority  for  calling  him  "a  wickei 
fellow/'  Governor  Wiggiu  of  Piseataqua  notified  Wl 
throp  of  the  murder  at  RiehmoiKrs  Island,  and  urged 
to  send  twenty  men  to  revenge  it.  Winthrop  wrote,  **T1 
Governor  thought  best  to  sit  still  awhile,"  This  expressio: 
of  the  Massachusetts  Governor  strengthens  the  conjectur 
that  the  murdered  man  was  from  Merry  Mount,  and  a 
Episcopalian, 

Bagnall  first  set  down  on  the  island  without  a  title,  bu 
according  to  the  council  records  a  grant  of  the  island  wi 
made  to  hira  in  1631,  three  months  after  his  death, 
grant  indicates  that  Bagnall  was  not  the  despicable  fello 
described  by  Winthrop,  or  else  he  had  powerful  friends 
England.     Bagnall  was  killed  October  3d,  1631,  and  no' 
until  August,  1632,  was  any  movement  made  to  punish  tiie 
murderers.     At  that  date  the  General  Court  took  action 
the  matter,  and  passed  this  order :     "  In  consideration  thai 
further  justice  ought  to  be  done  in  this  murder,  the  co 
order  that  a  boat  sufficiently  manned  be  sent  with  a  co 
missioQ  to  deal  with  the  plantation  at  the  eastward,  and  to 
join  with  such  of  them  as  are  willing  thereto  for  examin 
tion  of  the  murder,  and  for  apprehending  such  as  shall  b 
guilty  thereof,  and  to  bring  the  prisoners  into  the  Bay.*' 

About  this  time  a  noted  pirate  captain  named  Dixy  Bull 
was  committing  depredations  along  the  coast,  and 
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ebttsetts  colony  fitted  out  of  an  expedition  agiiinst  him,* 

I  Captain  Clapp  is  <iuoted  by  Prince  as  sayijig: 
**  There  arose  up  against  us  one  Bull,  who  went  to  the  eastward 
tmdiug,  turned  pirate « took  a  Teasel  or  two,  plundered  some  planters 
there  about^,  and  intended  to  return  into  llie  Bay,  and  do  mischief 
unto  our  magistrates  here  in  Dorchester,  and  other  places.  But  m 
they  were  weighing  anchor  [at  I*emaquid]  one  Mr.  Shiirt,  his  men, 
Aot  from  the  shore  and  struck  the  principal  actor  dead,  and  the  rest 
ptere  filled  witJi  fear  and  boiTor.  These  men  fled  eastward,  and 
Bull  got  iulo  England;  but  God  destroyed  this  wretched  man.  Thus 
tlie  Lord  saved  Ui*  from  their  wicked  device  against  us.'* 

In  July  1633,  in  a  letter  to  Trelawney,  Winter  mentions 
the  depredations  of  Dixy  Bull  at  Pemaquidt  and  says  he 
intended  to  visit  Richmond's  Island,  and  take  away  their 
men  and  provisions,  and  asks  to  have  some  pieces  of  ord- 
nance sent  from  England  to  defend  the  plantation.  Two 
pieces  of  ordnance  arrived  in  the  ship  Hunter  in  June  of  the 
next  year.  In  an  inventory  of  goods  at  Richmond's  Island 
in  1639,  the  following  arms  are  named;  '^ Three  pieces  of 
I,  ordnance  —  two  sakers,  one  demi  culverin,  with  carriages, 
■  besides  a  variety  of  small  arms.'*  At  the  island,  above  the 
"  landing,  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the  anchorage,  are  several 
indentations  in  the  earth  with  projecting  knolls  toward  the 
Janding^  which  probably  mark  the  places  where  these  pieces 
ordnance  were  mounted. 


^From  the  account  of  William  Pincheoiit  treasurer  of  the  Massacbu* 
ftetts  Colony: 
16iJ2  "  Paid  Mr.  Alcock  for  a  fat  hog  to  victual  the  pinnace  for 

the  taking  of  Dixy  BuU  3  10  0 

Paid  Goodman  Lyman  for  a  fat  hog  for  the  same  use  3  10  0 

Paid  Mr*  Shmt  of  Ponaaquid  by  mder  of  Court  for  provis- 
ions for  the  pinnace,  2(U  lhs>  Beaver  IS    2d 
Paid  Lieutenant  Mason  for  bis  service  in  the  pinnace  by 

order  of  Court  10    0  0 
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On  the  return  of  this  expedition,  which  was  jointly  fit 
out  by   the   Massachusetts  and   PLscataqua   colon iea,  thej 
stopped  at  Richmond's  Island  to  bring  the  guilty  par  tie 
**into  the  Bay/*    The  murderer,  Squidraset,  did  not  wai^ 
around  the  island  for  punishment,  but  when  the  expeditiofi 
arrived,  as  ordered  by  Governor  Winthrop,  he  was  probablj 
at  his  home  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  Presunipscot ;    bul 
Black  Will  of  Nahant  was  at  the  island  en]0}ing  his  clam^ 
bakes,  and  not  expectiivg  injury.     Him  the  Massachusett 
folks  seized  and  hung  for  a  murder  of  which  he  was  innocent 
The  Bay  people  probably  acted  upon  the  principle  of  hauj 
ing  a  proxy  if  it  was  more  convenient,  as  on  a  former  occ 
gion,  as  rehited  by  Morton  in  his  New  English  Canaan.     He" 
represents  that  the  Pilgrims  hanged  an  old  and  bedridde£ 
pauper  who  could  not  labor,  in  place  of  a  culprit  who 
a  useful  cobbler  and  could  not  be  spared  so  welL 

Wood  in  his  New  England  Prospects  calls  this  Indian 
sagamore  "I>uke  William/'  Lewis,  the  historian  of  Lyni 
calls  him  "Poquanum,  or  Dark-skin/'  and  says  he  wa 
Sagamore  of  Nahant.  There  are  depositions  in  Salem  cour 
reconls,  which  prove  that  he  was  known  by  the  famili 
name  of  '*  Black  Will/'  and  that  in  1630  he  sold  the  prot 
ontory  of  Nahant  to  Thomas  Dexter  for  a  suit  of  clothest 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  1855,  Richmond's  Island  beinj 
then  owned  by  Dr.  John  Oumraings,  his  farmer  with  hin 
two  boys  were  plowing  on  the  harbor  side  of  the  island,  and 
about  four  rods  from  the  high  bank  a  stone  pot  was  disoot 
ered  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.     It  was  laid  aside,  and 
afterward  examined,  when  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
earth  at  the  top,  and  gold  and  silver  coins  at  the  bottoi 
in  separate  parcels^  and  a  gold  ring  in  the  middle  8pac€ 
There  were  twenty-seven  silver  coins,  all  shillLngs  and  eix^ 
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penny  pieces,  of  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth.  There  were  four 
shillings  and  sixteen  six-penny  pieces,  the  oldest  of  these 
was  1564,  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  There  were  four  shil- 
lings and  one  sixpence ;  the  oldest  date  1606,  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I ;  one  shilling  and  one  sixpence  bearing  the  date 
of  1625.  The  gold  coins  numbered  twenty-one :  ten  sover- 
eigns and  three  half  sovereigns,  of  the  time  of  James  I,; 
seven  sovereigns  of  Charles  I-;  one  Scottish  coin  dated  1602, 

ich  is  the  only  gold  coin  bearing  a  date.  The  total  stand- 
value  of  the  coins  was  one  hundred  dollars.  The  p»t  in 
wliich  the  treasure  was  found  would  hold  about  a  quart,  and 
was  glube-fihaped,  with  a  small  bottom  and  top. 

The  ring  found  in  the  pot  with  the  coin  is  a  wedding  sig- 
net-ring of  fine  gold,  weighing  eight  pennpveights  and  four 
gniin;s.  The  signet  is  oval,  three-fourths  by  five-eighths  of 
an  incli  in  size.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  surface  is  an  orna- 
mental border,  in  the  center  the  letters  G.  V.  Inside  is 
engraved  the  word  '*  United,'-  then  the  figure  of  two  united 
hearts,  aod  the  words,  "Death  only  partes."  The  work- 
manship is  remarkably  good,  the  letters  well  formed  and 
sharply  cut.  The  metal  is  bright  and  the  preservation  per- 
fect. This  ring  is  an  object  of  remarkable  interest,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  son  of  Mr.  Cummings.  A 
number  of  the  coins  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Maine  His- 
torical Society,  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  society's 
collections  is  a  full  description  of  the  several  coins,  the  ring, 
and  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery,  by  Hon.  William 
Willis.  A  careful  spading  of  the  locality  where  the  treasure 
was  found  failed  to  reveal  any  tiling  of  more  value  than 
broken  pottery,  glass  bottles,  spikes,  nails,  and  an  iron 
spoon,  showing  that  it  was  the  site  of  a  house  without  a 
cellar.     Mr.  Willis  attributed  the  ownership  of  the  treasure 
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to  Walter  BagnalL     If  that  is  correct  the  deposit  had 

in  its  place  about  two  and  a  quarter  centurie?3,  aud  yet 

neither  the  coins  nor  the  ring  were  corroded. 

While  Bagnall  was  occupying  the  island,  Richard  Brad- 
«jhaw  was  settled  on  the  mainland  at  Spurwink,  of  whom 
little  is  known,  except  what  we  learn  from  George  Cleeves. 
In  his  declaration  in  his  action  against  Winter  for  trespass 
in  1640,  he  made  oath  to  the  following  statement:  **  JoId- 
ing  himself  with  Richard  Tucker,  then  of  Spurwink^  who 
had  also  a  right  of  inheritance  there,  the  which  he  bought 
and  purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration,  of  Richard 
Bradshaw,  who  was  formerly  sMled  there  by  Capt.  Walter 
Neale,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  by  some  of  the  Lord^s 
patentees-^'  * 

The  word  "settled*'  was  one  much  used  at  that  time,  and 
in  this  connection  implied  a  house  and  home.  I  think  it  i» 
a  fair  ijiference  that  Bradshaw  had  a  house  at  Spur^\'ink, 
which  he  conveyed  to  Tucker  with  the  *' right  of  inherit- 
ance/* When  George  Cleeves  came,  he  probably  built 
another  house.  In  a  letter  to  Trelawney,  Winter  mentions, 
["Trelawney  Papers*'  page  thirty*two],  the  occupation  of 
"the  house  old  Cleeves  built.'' 

Two  yeai*s  after  the  taking  possession  of  Richmond's 
Island  by  Walter  Bagnall,  and  one  year  before  his  death, 
Richard  Tucker  settled  on  the  east  side  of  Spurwink  river, 
in  the  place  of  Bradshaw.  Here  were  extensive  marslies, 
both  salt  and  fresh,  furnisliing  immediate  pasturage  and  bay 
for  cattle,  without  the  laborious  process  of  felling  and  burn- 
ing the  trees,  which  must  be  done  before  any  hay-crop 
could  be  raised  on  upland.     From  whence  Tucker  came  is 

*  Walter  Neale  arriired  in  this  countrjr  in  1600,  and  returned  to  EDglami 
in  Itidd.    He  came  out  to  take  charge  of  the  company  at  Piaoataqaat 
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unknown.  He  was  joined  the  same  year  by  George  Cleeves, 
who  came  from  Plymouth,  England.  There  was  a  large 
house  on  their  plantation,  and  here  they  pursued  the  usual 
occupations  of  planters  on  the  coast,  such  as  farming,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  and  trading  with  the  natives,  whom  their  suc- 
cessor, Trelawney,  says  came  here  in  great  numbers.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Tucker  and  Cleeves,  who  supposed  that  they 
had  a  title  under  a  proclamation  of  King  James,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1631,  a  grant  was  made  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth  in 
England,  which  included,  with  an  enlargement  of  two  thou- 
sand acres  in  1636,  all  the  land  from  Spurwink  to  the  river 
of  Casco.  This  grant  was  in  the  names  of  Robert  Trelaw- 
ney and  Moses  (ioodyear,  merchants  of  Plymouth  in  Eng- 
land, and  covered  all  the  present  town  of  Cape  Elizabeth, 
on  which  they  established  an  extensive  plantation  and  fish- 
ery. As  this  was  one  of  the  principal  business  places  on 
the  coast  at  the  time,  I  will  give  a  description  of  the  island 
and  the  antecedents  of  its  chief  proprietor. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  the  merchants 
trading  to  New  England  pursued  their  business  under  great 
difficulties  and  discouragements.  The  Dutch  commander. 
Van  Tromp,  swept  the  English  Channel  with  a  broom  at 
his  mast-head,  indicating  his  purpose.  Another  pest  was 
the  Turkish  pirates  who  came  from  Sallee,  in  Morocco.  In 
spite  of  the  weak  naval  police  maintained  in  the  Channel  by 
England,  these  pirates  carried  on  a  regular  trade.  First, 
they  would  capture  a  ship,  confiscate  the  cargo,  sell  the  crew 
as  slaves,  and  then  allow  all  who  could,  to  obtain  a  ransom 
through  friends  at  home,  amounting  to  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred  pounds.  So  regular  had  this  system  become  in 
1625,  that  the  master  and  wardens  of  Trinity  House 
reported  to  the  Privy  Council  that  there  were  from  twelve 
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hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  Englishmen,  captives  in  Sail 
the  greater  part  taken  witliin  thirty  miles  of  Dartmoutl 
Plymouth,  and  Falmouth.  Within  our  own  century  tli 
Barbary  pirates  have  been  one  of  the  dreaded  dangers 
traders  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  expe^l 
tlon  for  their  chaatiseraent,  served  to  develop  the  nava 
sldll  and  gallantry  of  our  own  Edward  Preble,  who  earnti 
the  reputation  of  being  the  "  father  of  the  American  naryJ 
Nor  were  Dutch  cruisers  and  the  pirates  of  Morocco 
only  dangers  lying  in  wait  for  the  English  mariners  in  thoa 
days.  The  dangerous  headlands  and  shoals  were  not  marke 
by  the  present  aids  to  navigation.  It  was  not  until  16C 
that  Sir  John  Coryton,  at  the  suggestion  of  Winstanly,  peti^ 
tiuned  the  Trinity  House  for  liberty  to  erect  lighthoue 
on  Ramhead  and  the  Eddystone.  When  erected,  the  bea 
means  to  light  those  towers  was  judged  to  be  by  fires 
bituminous  coal. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Ihl 
English  Port  of  Plymouth  sent  to  the  New  EngLmd  coa 
most  of  the  trading  and  fishing  ships  which  returned  in  tfc 
fall,  often  by  the  way  of  Spain,  where  cargoes  of  fish  an^ 
staves  found  a  ready  market.  Those  sailing  for  England) 
direct,  carried  besides  fish  of  all  kinds,  pipe  staves,  oq 
rafters  of  ash,  and  furs.  Naturally  enough  Sir  Ferdinands 
Gorges  who  lived  at  Butshead  and  the  Trelawneys  of  Ha 
brought  their  trade  to  their  own  port  of  Plymouth. 

The  farady  of  Trelawney  had  furnished  mayors  for  the 
city  of  Plymouth  for  many  years,  when  the  office  was  onfi 
of  great  dignity  and  authority  in  the  west  of  England^ 
Robert  Trelawney,  the  Third,  who  had  succeeded  to  thel 
mayoralty,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1598;  was  married  in 
1623,  and  had  a  large  family  of  children.    On  the  first  of 
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e«ml>er,  1631^  Robert  Trelawney  and  Moses  G<n.Mlyeiir, 
another  Plymouth  merchaiiU  obfcabicd  uf  tho  **  President 
and  Coimcil  of  Plymuutb,"  n  grant  of  land  which  is  thus 
liaactibed  in  the  *'  Indenture/'  leuving  out  8ome  superfluous 
wordK  : 

"All  those  hmds  lying  along  th«  sea  coast  eastward, 
betw&en  the  land  before  granted,  to  the  land  of  the  said 
Oiptain  Thomas  Caramock  [Black  Point],  and  the  bay  and 
liver  of  Casco;  together  free  liberty  Uj  and  for  the  said 
Uobert  Ti*elawney  and  Moses  Goodyear  to  fowl  and  fish. 
and  stages,  kayes,  and  places  for  taking,  saring,  and  preserv- 
tO|f  of  fi&h,  tx)  erects  make  and  maintain^  and  use  in,  upon« 
8od  near  the  island  commonly  called  Richmond's  Ishind 
•  ,  ,  ,  pAi^'ing  therefor  yearly  for  ever  unto  the  President 
md  counuil  fur  every  one  hundred  acres  of  the  said  land  in 
twelve  pence  lawful  money  of  England."  The  con- 
fiideratton  named  was  ^^That  the  said  Rubert  Trehiwney, 
Mo«e^  Goodyear,  and  theii*  associates  have  adventured  and 
eacpended  gi'e4it  sums  of  money  in  the  discovery  of  the 
and  harbors  of  those  parts,  and  are  minded  to 
Qodergo  a  further  charge  in  settling  a  plantation  in  the 
main  land.'''  •  From  the  phi-aseolugy  of  the  grant,  it  was 
the  intention  to  convey  the  right  to  occupy  the  island  for 

I  ibe  taking  and  ouriiig  of  fish  only;  and  that  absolute  title 
to  the  soil  was  conveyed  only  to  the  '^main  land,"  where  it 

Iwaa  the  ktojtioii  of  *' settling  a  planUition."    Trelawnev 


^Tim  MMiglimh  raoords  say  that  in  ld20  letters  of  marque  **  were  gmntcf  I 
[lUinAbolaAOplfi  Mill  Robert  Trebwney  n&  ownet^  of  the  Confidence  of 
^r  toUA,  Aliwter  Lnwi'cnce  Johnson,  iind  her  pitmaeo  of 

^')U>aii<l  oUiiir^  ol  TrelawHL^y'ii  t-tiips  probably  had  been 
I  <>iir  co«§t  and  their  mast'OTs  were  familiar  with  tho  ishmd,  which  after- 
"'^  *'* '*"r  tho  ownership  of  Trt'lawneyt  bocame  the  S45ftt  of  a  largo 
lurvpeau  trodti* 
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and  (ioodyear,  the  grantees,  appointed  Jolin  Winter  of 
Plymouth,  England^  their  agent  to  manage  their  plantation, 
be  to  have  one-tenth  of  the  profits,  and  a  salary.  Winter 
ha<l  **  fished  at  Caaco,''  was  then  in  the  country,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  explorer  and  prime  mover  in  obtaining  the 
patent^  which  was  sent  over  to  him,  and  he  immediately 
entered  upon  hia  agency,  but  Goodyear*s  name  does  oot 
appear  in  the  buiiiness. 

Captain  Thomas  Cammock  whose  grant  is  mentioned  as 
joining  that  of  Trelawney  and  Goodyear  on  the  west 
obtained  it  the  same  year.  Jocelyu  who  came  passenger 
from  England  with  him  in  163S,  nays  Cammock  was  "a  neau* 
kinsman  of  thr?  Earl  of  Warwick/* 

The  ^*  Trelawney  Papers/'  being  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence between  the  agent  and  owner  of  Richmond*8  Isbincl 
and  Spurwink  plantation,  has  been  (August,  1884)  pub- 
lished, edited  by  Mr*  James  P,  Baxter.  In  hia  introduction 
he  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  way  by  which  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 
*^Some  time  in  the  year  1872,  the  late  John  Wingate  Thorn- 
ton of  Boston,  while  hjoking  over  an  English  catalogue, 
noticed  a  document  advertised  therein,  which  was  said  to 
bear  the  autograph  of  Robert  Trelawney,  a  name  in  which 
he  was  interested  on  account  of  its  associations  with  the 
locality  where  he  was  born,  which  he  knew  had  once  been 
held  by  Robert  Trelawney,  a  Pl^Tnouth,  England,  merchant. 
.  .  ,  /■  By  correspondence  Mr*  Thornton  learned  that 
these  papers  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev,  C,  T,  Col- 
lins Trelawney,  who  finally  presented  them  to  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  Thornton  died  while  editing  the 
papers  for  publication,  when  the  task  was  undertaken  by 
Mr,  Baxter,  who  has  arranged  a  work  with  explanatory 
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notes,  which  shows  his  industry  and  talent  as  a  historian, 
and  which  has  given  a  new  interest  to  this  locality  of  a  plan- 
tation of  a  bygone  age. 

Trelawney  and  Goodyear  intended  their  grant  to  include 
a  shipping  port,  as  well  as  a  plantation,  and  therefore  com- 
menced to  build  on  the  island.  Soon  after  taking  possession 
Winter  turned  his  attention  to  the  ejection  from  their  grant 
of  Tucker  and  Cleeves.  Cleeves  said  in  his  declaration 
after  their  occupation,  "  for  two  years  or  thereabouts  this 
dependent,  John  Winter,  came  and  pretended  an  interest 
there  by  virtue  of  a  succeeding  patent  surreptitiously 
obtained,  and  so  by-  force  of  arms  expelled  and  thrust  away 
the  plaintiff  from  his  house,  lands  and  goods."  This  action 
against  Winter  for  trespass  was  brought  in  1640,  as  soon  as 
regular  courts  were  established  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 
The  verdict  was  as  follows :  "  The  jury  find  for  the  plaint- 
iff the  house  and  land  enclosed,  containing  four  acres  or 
thereabout,  and  give  him  eighty  pounds  for  damage,  and 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  for  costs  of  court."  Cleeves 
and  Tucker  had  removed  to  Casco  Neck,  and  although  tliey 
recovered  for  their  improvements,  Winter  held  the  land. 
We  will  now  leave  Tucker  and  Cleeves  in  their  new  home, 
and  follow  for  a  while  the  fortunes  of  the  Trelawney  plan- 
tation under  John  Winter's  administration.  Winter  set 
vigorously  about  his  fishing  and  shipping  port  on  the  island, 
and  in  improving  the  Tucker  and  Cleeves  plantation  at 
Spurwink  opposite.  We  get  from  his  letters  to  his  employer 
the  extent  and  description  of  his  buildings.  In  June,  1634, 
he  wrote :  "  I  have  built  a  house  here  at  Richmond's  Island 
that  is  forty  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  feet  broad  within 
the  sides,  beside  the  chimney,  which  is  large,  with  an  oven 
in  each  end  of  him,  and  he  is  so  large  that  we  can  place  our 
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kettle  within  the  clavell  piece.  We  can  brew/  bake^  and 
boil  our  kettle  all  at  once  in  him,  with  the  help  of  ao 
other  houae  that  I  have  built,  under  the  side  of  our  house, 
where  we  set  our  sieves  and  mill,  and  mortar,  to  break  our 
corn  and  malt  and  to  dress  our  meal  in.  I  have  two  eham- 
bers  in  him,  and  all  our  men  lies  in  one  of  them^  and  every 
man  hath  his  close-boarded  cabin  [berth]^  and  I  have  room 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  close-boarded  cabins  more  if  I  Iiave 
need  of  them ;  and  in  the  other  chamber  I  have  room 
enough  to  put  the  ship's  sails  into,  and  all  our  drj  goods 
which  are  in  casks;  and  I  have  a  store-house  in  him  thst 
will  hold  eighteen  or  twenty  tons  of  cask,  which  we  put  our 
bread  and  beer  into,  and  every  one  of  these  rooms  is  clo&ed 
with  locks  and  keys  unto  them.  At  the  main  [Spur^ink} 
we  have  built  no  house,  but  our  men  live  in  the  house  that 
the  old  Cleeves  built/' 

In  a  letter  from  Rev.  Robert  Jordan  to  Robert  Trelawney 
of  Plymouth,  England,  July  2d,  1642,  isHhis:  ^*The  act  will 
declare  itself  to  you  or  any  man  of  judgment,  that  yoa 
should  have  Spurwink  houses  and  land  was  consented  to  by 
all/*  The  word  "  houses  **  shows  that  there  was  more  than 
one  house  then  on  the  plantation. 

The  mention  by  Winter  of  the  miU  and  mortar,  calls  to 


•This  **br€winjf''  waa   then  an  important   part  of  kiteben  work; 
neither  tea  nor  coffoo  were  in  use,  and  beer  of  liome  brewing  wa*  the 

CO  mm  oil  drink.  In  George  Cleevos'  complaint  to  the  eoui-t  agninat 
Robert  Jordan  for  ejecting  him  from  his  house  at  Casco  in  IfMU,  h^ 
enumenites  among  otJiers  the  following  as  a  g^rievance:  **  And  tlio  more  , 
to  vex  and  grieve  me  he  brought  with  him  one  of  his  ovni  men  who  waa 
atarlc  drunk,  tiiking  my  kettJe  and  pot  being  full  of  wort  for  baar«  rendj 
to  turn  up,  and  threw  it  about  the  faouec,  and  ctu-ried  away  said  kettle 
and  pot,  and  dctiiineth  them  to  this  day.^'  In  Winter*^  inventory  in 
1640,  the  ** brewing  vessels*^  are  mentioned. 
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th6  Importance  attiiehed  by  the  early  settlers  to  Indian 
>ni,  ami  the  means  avaihible  to  make  it  into  meal  for  cook- 
|t^g,     Coni  mills  operated  by  hand  power,  after  the  corn  had 
bv«n  broken  in  a  mortar,  irere  the  usual  means  of  reducing 
t  I  kernel  to  meal  and  hominy  for  bread,  samp^  and 

.  .trious  dishes.  Tliis  corn  mill  mentioned  by  Winter 
lA  included  in  an  invoice  of  goods  sent  from  Enghmd  in 
16S4  by  Trelawney.  There  were  then  no  water  mills,  noi 
rind  mills  for  grinding  corn  east  of  Boston.  Governor 
^inthrop  s  journal  mentions  in  October  1632,  that  Captain 
Thumii*  Camraock  of  Black  Point,  Scarborough,  and  Edward 
Godfrey  of  Piseataqna  [Kjttery]^  arrived  in  Boston  in  a 
jj  with  sixteen  hogsheads  of  corn  to  be  ground  there 

A  iitd  mill.  The  Pemaquid,  Monhegan,  and  Sheepscot 
foments  were  dependent  upon  the  same  mill  mentioned 
by  Winthrop,  to  grind  their  corn.  In  writing  to  Trelaw- 
wy  in  June  1634,  Winter  mentions  "sieves,  mill,  and 
r,  to  break  our  com/*  In  July  1639,  Winter  wrote  to 
icipaU  **  I  want  a  mill  to  grind  English  grain.  When 
■WB  have  got  some  English  grain  it  is  a  great  trouble  and 
iodmnee  of  time  to  go  80  leagues  to  mill  to  grind  it.  Here 
Bver  a  mill  in  all  the  country  but  in  the  Bay-'  [Massa- 
Btts],  In  1642,  in  Winter's  inventory  of  property  at 
Rjehmond'a  Island  he  mentions  '*  one  steel  millt  one  other 
tud  mill^  two  griiiding  stones,  one  pair  of  stampers  for 
tndian  corn/'  In  1643,  he  mentions  '*one  mill  that  goeth 
rith  a  horse."  This  is,  I  think,  the  only  mention  of  a  horse 
liy  Winter  at  the  plantation. 

Indian  corn  was  an  important  article  of  diet  and  com- 
aorcc   in  the  first  settlement  of  this  country.     The  English 
Ibund  the  Indians  subsisting  upon  it  for  a  large  part  of  the 
yoar^     Father  Ka^Ie,  iji  a  letter  from  Norridgewock  in  1723 
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to  his  brother,  says  of  the  Indians,  "  They  catch  the  river 
fieh  as  they  ascend  in  the  spring,  and  dry  them,  and  live  oft 
them  all  the  time  they  are  planting  their  fields.  They  do 
not  give  their  corn  the  last  tiUage  until  Corpus  Christi  ilay ; 
afti^r  this  they  deliberate  as  to  what  spot  on  the  seashore 
they  shall  go  to  find  something  to  live  on  until  the  harvest^ 
ordinarily  at  the  fifteenth  of  August/'  While  taking  the 
alewives  for  food,  the  Indians  also  caught  enougli  to  dresss 
their  corn  hind^  putting  one  or  two  in  each  hill. 

Bradford  in  his  history  of  Plymouth  says,  in  1621,  "As 
many  as  were  able  began  to  plant  their  corn,  in  which  ser- 
vice Squanto  (the  friendly  Indian)  stood  them  in  great 
steady  showing  them  both  the  manner  of  setting  it,  and  after 
how  to  dress  and  tend  it.  Also  he  told  them  except  they 
got  fish  and  set  with  it  (in  these  old  grounds)  it  would 
come  to  nothing;  and  showed  them  that  in  the  middle  of 
April  they  should  have  store  enough  come  up  the  brook/' 
Edward  Winslow's  "Account  of  the  Indians  in  Purchase^** 
says,  "The  corn  will  not  be  procured  without  good  labor 
and  diligence,  especially  in  seed  time,  when  it  must  abo  bo 
watched  by  night  to  keep  the  wolves  from  the  fish,  till  it  be 
rotten,  which  will  be  in  fourteen  days;  yet  men  agreeing 
together,  and  taking  their  turns,  it  is  not  much/*  To  such 
an  extent  was  the  fertilizing  of  the  land  with  fish  carried, 
that  in  1639  the  Plymouth  colony  restrained,  by  a  penalty, 
the  using  of  any  cod  or  bass  fish  for  manuring  the  ground,^ 

There  was  an  Indian  corn  field  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Presumpscot  river  below  the  falls  of  Ammoncongan;  it  is 


*  HutchinBon,  Vol.  I.,  p.  90,  and  niBtoricAl  CoUeoticinSi  YoL  1I,»  p.  9L 
^*  Largo  quantities  of  herring  had  beeu  tiikeu  from  the  streams  of  Cape 
Cod  to  fertilize  the  soil,  up  to  17 IS,  when  it  was  ordered  that  no  borrtogB  *■ 
shall  be  taken  in  future  to  fl&h  com." 
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mentioned  in  the  deed  of  the  "  mile  square  "  from  Cunna- 
teeonnett  and  Warrabitu,  native  chiefs,  to  George  Munjoy 
in  1666.  "Beginning  at  the  great  falls  [Saccarappa],  and 
extending  down  the  river  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  town 
planting  graund.^^  Christopher  Levett  who  was  here  in 
1623,  and  visited  an  Indian  settlement  at  the  lower  falls  of 
the  Presumpscot,  says :  "  On  both  sides  of  the  river  there  is 
goodly  ground."  It  was  probably  cleared  or  he  would  not 
have  mentioned  its  quality.  Tradition  fixes  this  land  as  an 
Indian  planting  ground,  which  seems  probable  as  the  land  in 
both  these  localities  in  old  Falmouth  was  suitable  for  corn, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  was  plenty  of  fish  in  the  spring 
for  food  for  the  planters  and  to  "  fish  the  corn." 

It  was  not  known  until  1762  that  a  good  crop  of  corn 
could  be  obtained  from  burnt  land.  Colonel  Isaac  Parsons 
of  New  Gloucester  observed  the  condition  of  the  ground 
where  a  growth  of  hard  wood  had  been  burnt  off — that  it 
was  light  and  there  was  nitre  with  the  ashes.  He  concluded 
that  it  contained  the  ingredients  necessary  for  a  crop  of  corn 
and  was  loose  enough  without  plowing,  as  had  always  been 
supposed  to  be  indispensable,  and  that  it  must  be  hilled  up 
to  make  it  stand.  Colonel  Parsons  tried  the  experiment  in 
the  year  named  of  opening  the  sod  among  the  stumps,  with 
the  corner  of  a  hoe  and  dropping  in  the  corn  and  then  let 
th6  turf  fall  back  in  its  place.  The  corn  came  up  thrifty, 
and  grew  as  well  as  in  plowed  land.  At  the  proper  time  the 
rank  **  fire  weeds  "  were  hacked  down  with  the  hoe,  and  the 
result  was  an  abundant  harvest  of  sound  corn.  This 
manner  of  raising  corn  came  to  be  practiced  in  all  the 
eastern  country,  and  more  than  doubled  the  corn  crop  in 
.  the  then  District  of  Maine,  \vith  a  great  saving  of  labor. 
This  simple  mode  of  planting  required  a  strong  faith  in  the 
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old  settlers,  and  was  slow  iii  coming  into  general  pracf 
but  it  nxixde  it  possible  for  the  new  settler  to  raise  a  &ii&iat^ 
ing  crop  the  first  year  after  the  felling  of  the  growth. 
discovery,  with  the  fall  of  Quebec  three  years  before,  endiii 
the  Iiniian  wars,  was  the  means  of  hastening  the  settlemeij 
of  the  whole  eastern  country. 

The  following  from  the  Eastern  Herald,  printed  in  Port-, 
land  September  10,  1792,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importani 
of  the  new  method  of  raising  corn  without  plowing.     Tt 
paper  says,  *^  General  Wadsworth  thinks  he  has  raised  mo| 
than  one  thousand  bushels  of  corn  this  season  on  burnt  lar 
that  is  now  out  of  the  way  of  the  frost,  at  a  place  callc 
Great   Os^ipee   [Hiram],   about   thirty-six  miles   from   tl 
town.'^     The  fear  of  the  frost  was  not  the  only  anxiety  of  tl 
early  settler  for  bis  corn  crop.     As  soon  as  it  was  *^full  in  tl 
milk,**  the  bears,  raccoons,  squirrels,  crows,  jays,  and  sever 
other  birds,  seemed  to  think  it  grew  espectally  for  their  fooij 
and  each  feared   that  he  should  not  get  his  proper  sf 
The  most  troublesome  were  the  bears  and  coons,  as  tbi 
came  in  the  night.    A  few  years  ago  I  was  staying  at  a " 
farmhouse  in  Albany,  N.  H.,  in  October.     I  noticed  several 
fires  in  the  evening  above  on  the  mountain  side,  and 
told  they  were  built  there  nightly  to  keep  the  bears  froil 
the  corn* 

Trelawney  had  sent  out  some  goat-,  Imt  the  phintatioi 
July,  li-i34.  Winter  wrote,  "  We  liad  an  ill  hap  of  you 
goats  sent ;  the  dogs  killed  one  ewe  goat,  and  the  ram  gc 
was  chased  into  the  woods  by  our  great  boar/*  In  Jutx^ 
1636,  Winter  says,  "There  is  no  Indians  comes  near  us  tha 
we  know  since  they  killed  our  pigs/*  Jocelyn  says,  "goat 
were  the  first  small  cattle  they  bad  in  the  country.  He  wa 
counted  no  boddy  that  had  not  a  ^  trip  *  or.  flock  of  goat 
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A  he  goat  gelt  at  Michaelmas  and  turned  out  to  feed  will  be 
fat  in  a  months  time,  and  is  as  good  meat  as  a  wether/'  In 
1639,  Winter  writes,  "  One  must  be  always  to  follow  the 
pigs  at  the  main  [Spurwink]  or  else  we  shall  lose  them 
all.  There  be  divers  would  have  goats  but  they  lack  money 
about  these  parts.  I  could  willingly  sell  a  score  of  goats 
for  we  overlay  this  island  too  much,  and  if  I  put  them  on 
the  main  the  wolves  will  have  them  all."  In  July,  1639, 
there  were  sixty-two  goats  on  the  island,  young  and  old. 
In  December  Winter  says,  "I  think  I  shall  kill  four  or  five 
and  twenty  fat  hogs  this  season.  I  make  account  to  send 
some  pork  into  the  Bay  [Massachusetts]  to  sell.  Our  swine 
at  first  coming  here  would  feed  themselves  in  the  woods  and 
would  weigh  two  hundred  weight.  Now  we  are  faine  to 
feed  most  of  them  and  they  do  not  weigh  above  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  the  best."  In  June,  1640,  there  were  on 
the  island  and  main  land  seventy-six  goats  and  kids,  seventy 
swine  and  forty-five  young  pigs.  In  1638,  Winter  com- 
plained that  "  wolves  and  bears  do  kill  many  and  maketh 
the  pigs  fearful  to  stay  any  way  in  the  woods  for  all,  I 
have  a  man  to  follow  after  them."  Jocelyn  who  was  at 
Black  Point  in  1637,  says,  "hogs  are  here  innumerable 
«very  planter  hath  a  herd.  When  they  feed  on  shell  fish 
and  the  like  as  they  do  that  are  kept  near  the  sea  and  by 
fishers  stages,  they  taste  fishy  and  rank,  but  when  they  are 
fed  on  white  oak  acorns  or  Indian  corn  there  is  no  better 
pork  in  the  world." 

The  raising  of  hogs  was  a  prominent  source  of  profit  at 
tiie  Spurwink  plantation.  In  1634,  Winter  \vrote  to  Trelaw- 
ney :  "  I  would  that  you  had  sent  us  no  more  beef  nor  pork 
by  the  James,  for  I  hope  we  shall  have  pork  enough  here- 
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after  to  serve  our  turn  for  victualing.  We  have  good  store 
of  pigs  young  and  old,  if  it  please  God  to  prosper  no  worse 
hereafter.  We  have  near  about  two  hundred  marked,  but 
nvo  loose  some  in  the  woods  for  the  want  of  one  to  look 
after  them*  We  must  have  a  man  to  teep  them  hereafter, 
I  could  wish  you  would  get  one  that  hath  used  to  keep  pigs, 
that  he  may  be  careful  of  them,  for  I  hope  we  shall  find 
gome  profit  of  them.  We  have  about  fifty  sows  young  and 
old,  that  will  be  breeders  and  hereafter  they  will  increase 

apace We  gave   them   no   meat   [food]  at  all   this 

winter,  but  they  did  get  their  meat  themselves  and  kept 
themselves  in  very  good  case  for  this  was  a  very  fair  winter, 
and  we  have  at  the  main  [Spurwink  plantation],  store  of 
acorns  and  clams  in  the  river^  that  the  pigs  feed  upon/' 
The  next  year  1636,  Winter  wrote,  "I  think  we  lost  last 
winter  between  fifty  and  sixty  pigs  young  and  old,  and  we 
had  ninety  that  did  live  all  the  winter,  though  somewhat 
changeable ;  but  yet,  of  them  you  sliall  find  good  profit 
hereafter.  I  hope  we  shall  kill  fifty  at  least  this  winter,  and 
good  swine  I  hope  they  will  be ;  they  are  now  running  in 
the  woods  fat  and  worth  killing." 

On  his  return  to  Richmond's  Island  after  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, Wintet"  wrote  to  Trelawney  under  date  of  June,  1G36 : 
**  We  have  had  great  loss  on  our  pigs  since  I  wont  away, 
which  our  men  says  Indians  killed  many,  and  they  say  the 
wolves  have  killed  others,  and  some  died  of  the  winter.  As 
yet  I  can  hear  no  other  way  how  they  came  to  an  end,  but 
howsoever  the  loss  is  great.  They  do  acknowledge  they  had 
at  Michaelmas  three  hundred,  and  they  say  they  killed  but 
forty,  and  they  think  they  have  now  alive  betwixt  fifty  and 
sixty,  but  I  could  not  see  above  forty  since  I  came  liither ; 
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•tefnre  you  may  not  expect  to  trust  on  victualing  here 
upon  flesh  the  next  year."* 

The  venture  of  the  goats  and  hogs  at  the  plantation 
proved  so  encouraging  that  on  Winter's  return  passage  from 
a  visit  to  England  he  brought  some  neat  cattle.  In  a  letter 
to  Trelawney  dated  at  the  island  on  the  twenty-third  of 
June^  1636,  he  says,  "  I  praise  God  we  brought  our  cattle 
here  safe  with  us,  and  I  have  got  a  bull  to  go  with  them  and 
they  prove  very  well  here  upon  the  island,!  Since  my  com- 
ing here  I  have  received  eight  young  yearlings  more  which 
your  brother  [Edward  Trelawney]  bought  in  the  Bay 
[Massachusetts]  and  as  he  writes  they  are  of  the  Dutch 
breed/' 

I  think  there  is  no  mention  of  horses  at  the  phintatioD, 

•From  York  records  we  take  tbe  followiiijf  :    '*  The  humble  petition 

of  William  Cutt  and Cutting,  showeth  that  John  Reynolds,  contraTy 

to  an  act  in  Court  that  no  wimin  shall  live  on  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  hath 
brouglit  bis  wife  thither,  with  an  intention  there  to  live  and  abide.  And 
biitli  also  brought  upon  Ho^  Island  a  great  stock  of  goats  and  hop^s  which 
doth  not  only  spoil  much  fish,  to  the  great  daramage  of  several  others 
likewise  many  of  your  petitioners,  but  also  doth  spoil  the  spring  of 

kter  tliat  is  on  that  island,  making  it  unfit  or  unserviceable  for  any 
maimer  of  use,  which  is  the  only  relief  and  sustenance  of  all  the  rest  of 
tbe  inland. 

"Tour  petitioners  therefore  pray  that  the  said  Reynolds  may  be 
ordered  to  remove  his  said  goats  from  the  islitud  forthwith*  Also  that 
the  act  of  the  Court  before  mentioned  may  be  put  |n  execution  for  the 
removal  of  all  wimen  inhabitinfr  there  —  and  your  petitioners  shall  ever 
,pray."  The  order  of  the  Court  was  that  Reynolds  should  remove  bis 
swine  from  the  island  within  twenty  days.  *' And  as  for  the  removal  of 
his  wife  fif  no  further  complaint  agaia^it  her)  she  may  yet  enjoy  tlie  ooro- 
pony  of  her  husband.    These  dated  the  20th  of  October,  1647.*' 

t  These  were  the  first  neat  cattle  ever  brought  to  the  territory  after- 
ward forming  the  town  of  Falmouth*  The  first  cattle  brought  t<i  Ply- 
moutli  was  only  twelve  years  before  —  1G24. 
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but  in  September,  1638,  Trelawney  instructed  Winter  thati 
he  had  put  oii  board  the  ahip  Hercules  at  Plymouth,  Eng-i 
land,  bound  to  Richmond's  Island,  ten  bushels  of  oats  audi 
four  trusses  of  bay,  and  ordered  the  captain  to  call  at  the! 
Isle  of  Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  Verda,  and  take  on  board  wi 
asses  to  make  a  plow  team,  and  sent  harnesses  for  them| 
and  the  irons  for  a  plow  and  harrow.  These  animals  arrived 
and  are  mentioned  iji  the  inventory  of  stock  on  the  plauta-| 
tion. 

There  were  a  large  number  of  ships  trading  to  Richmond*^ 
Island.     The  Hercules  and   Margery  were  owned  by  thflj 
proprieti^rs.      The  Richmond  was  built  at  the  island  and 
another  larger  ship  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spurwini 
There  were  many  ships  chartered  and  sent  here  from  Eng-| 
land.     Among  these  were  the  Hope  of  Dartmouth,  Bonnj 
Bess,  Samuel,  White   Angel,  Star,   Excliange    of    Bristol 
Fellowshijj  of  Barnstable,  Speedwell,  True  Love,  Welcomeij 
Agnes,  Fortune    of  London,   Friendship,  Heart's-Desire  ol 
Abson,  Holy  Ghost,  Lion,  Mary-Rose,  and  Peter  —  the  thre 
last  from  Barnstable,  and  Agnes  of  Antony,     The  PeterJ 
Capt.  George  Lux  ton  of  Barnstable,  was  at  Casco  Bay  sel 
ing  liquor  in  1640.     The  Riohmond  which  was  launched  ai 
the  island  in  June,  1637,  took  pipe  staves  at  Casco  Bay  for 
her  first  cargo. 

Among  the  scores  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  fromj 
Riuhmond's  Island  by  Trelawney  and  Winter  Wiis  one  calleC 
the  Speedwell.     Not  only  from  her  name,  but  from  the  lan-^ 
guage  of  Winter  to  his  principal  concerning  the   vessel, 
think  she  was  unquestionably  the  historical  old  Dutch  slu| 
of  the  Pilgrims,     ^*  The  smale  ship  '*  (of  sixty  tons)   whict 
Governor  Bradford  says  in  his  History  of  Plymouth,  **  was 
bought  and  fitted  in  Holland,  which  was  intended  to  help  to 
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transport  them,  and  to  stay  in  the  country  and  attend  upon 
fishing,  and  such  other  aflfairs  as  might  be  for  the  good  of  the 
colony  when  they  came  there."  In  the  Speedwell  those  from 
Holland  left  Delft  Haven  and  arrived  at  Southampton  in 
July,  1620,  **  where  they  found  the  bigger  ship  [the  May- 
flower] come  from  London,  lying  ready  with  all  the  rest  of 
their  company." 

On  the  fifth  of  August  the  Pilgrims  sailed  from  South- 
ampton in  the  two  ships,  the  Mayflower  and  Speedwell,  for 
the  New  World.  Bradford  says :  "  Being  thus  put  to  sea, 
they  had  not  gone  far,  but  Mr.  Reynolds  the  master  of  the 
lesser  ship  complained  that  he  found  his  ship  so  leaky  as  he 
durst  not  put  further  to  sea  till  she  was  mended.  So  the 
master  of  the  bigger  ship  (called  Mr.  Joans)  being  consulted 
with,  they  both  resolved  to  put  into  Dartmouth,  and  have 
her  searched  and  mended,  which  was  accordingly  done  to 
their  great  charge  and  loss  of  time  and  fair  wind.  She  was 
here  thoroughly  searched  from  stem  to  stern;  some  leaks 
were  found  and  mended,  and  now  it  was  conceived  by  the 
workmen  and  all,  that  she  was  sufficient,  and  that  they 
might  proceed  without  either  fear  or  danger.  So  with  good 
hopes,  from  hence  they  put  to  sea  again,  conceiving  they 
should  go  comfortably  on,  not  looking  for  any  more  lets  of 
this  kind ;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise ;  for  after  they  had  gone 
to  sea  again  above  one  hundred  leagues  without  the  Land's 
End,  holding  company  together  all  this  while,  the  master  of 
the  small  ship  complained  his  ship  was  so  leaky  as  he  must 
bear  up  or  sink  at  sea,  for  they  could  scarce  free  her  with 
much  pumping.  So  they  came  to  consultation  again,  and 
resolved  both  ships  to  bear  up  back  again,  and  put  into  Ply- 
mouth, which  accordingly  was  done.  But  no  special  leak 
could  be  found,  but  it  was  judged  to  be  the  general  weak- 
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ness  of  tlie  sliip,  and  that  she  wauiti  nut  prove  suffiment 
the  voyage.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved  to  dismiss  her  aud 
part  of  the  company,  and  proceed  with  the  other  shipJ 
From  the  volume  of  **  Trelawney  Papers,"  lately  publu^he 
by  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  we  learn  that  the  weak  ol 
ship  did  *' prove  sufficient*'  afterward  for  a  voyage  to  Nei 
England  and  to  return. 

John  Winter,  the  agent  at  Richmond*s  Island,  wrote 
Tn^lawney  in  England  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1G35. 
follows:   ^'Sir;  It  may  please  you  to  understand  that  tl 
Speedwell  arrived  here  on  the  tAventy-sixth  of  April.     Bj 
her  I  received  your  order  for  despatching  her  away  for' 

Bilboa I  have  no  other  intent  as  yet  but  to  cot 

away  in  the  Speedwell,  for  I  think  the  company  (men  whc 
term  of  service  had  expired)  will  not  come  home  in  he 
otherwise;  they  tell  me  so  plainly.  The  ship  is  an  oli 
leaky  vessel  still,  —  and  our  men  are  very  unwilling  to  covni 
home  in  her.  You  made  choice  of  a  very  bad  ship  to  con 
tliis  way,  but  I  assure  myself  that  God  of  bis  mercy  ca^ 
bring  us  as  safe  home  in  this  weak  ship,  as  he  can  in  a 
stronger  if  it  please  him." 

This  voyage  of  the  Speedwell  was  made  fifteen  years  afte 
her  failure  to  accompany  the  Mayflower.  Would  ther 
probably  be  two  Speedwells  in  the  west  of  England  witl 
this  time,  both  "  old  leaky  vessels "  ?  If  this  was  not  th^ 
Speedwell  of  the  Pilgrims,  why  this  expression  of  Wintei 
"  The  ship  is  an  old  leaky  vessel  »till "  f  It  implies  that  tl 
ship  had  a  bad  reputation,  which  was  known  by  Trelawnej 
Winter  and  their  men.  Her  failure  with  the  Mayflower  wa 
an  event  that  all  remembered.  The  "merchant  adventiii 
ers  *'  of  PljTiiouth  furnished  the  Pilgrims  with  the  means 
pui^chase  the  Speedwell  in  Holland,  and  when  she  prove 
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insufiiiteDt  they  of  course  took  her  off  their  hands  and  had 
her  repaired.  True  to  her  tradition  the  Speedwell  spruag 
ft  leak  in  the  harbor  at  Richmond's  Idand.  Winter  wrote  on 
Ibe  twenty-sixth  of  June:  ''Tliis  letter  not  being  sealed 
before  an  ill  hap  befel  us  of  a  gi-eat  leak,  which  broke  open 
upon  na  the  night  before  we  were  ready  to  come  to  gea^  that 
our  men  did  pump  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  strokes 
a  glaj»  [an  hour] — that  we  were  compelled  to  take  out 
moat  of  our  fish  again  and  haul  the  ship  ashore  to  stop  the 
teftk^  the  next  strake  from  the  garboard,  in  a  seam  and  knot 
4^t  the  plank;  but  at  preseat  the  ship  is  from  the  ground, 
and  light,  and  all  the  fi^b  in  that  wo  took  out*** 
The  "smale  ship"  of  ill  omen  did  carry  her  passengers 
Hd  L'argo  safe  home.  John  Jocelyn  says  Winter  was  ^*  a 
ive  and  discreet  man  '*^ — bis  men  must  have  believed  him 
more  than  that  when  they  thought  IiLs  presence  would  save 
a  leaky  ship. 
The  historic  Speedwell  may  have  swung  at  her  anchor 
^  Porthind  harbor,  as  it  often  occurred  before  the  improve- 
&nt  of  the  island  harbor,  when  the  wind  was  strong  from 
Mrtain  points,  that  vessels  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
61    *  and  take  shelter  in  Portland  or  Winter  harbor, 

ii  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

ildiiig  was  one  of  the  industries  intended  to  be  fol- 
loweti  ac  Richmond's  Island.  A  shipyard  was  established 
ai  '  inters  brought  out  from   England.     It  must  have 

k :   \v  work  when  all  the  wales  and  plank  were  sawed  by 

hand  for  the  lack  of  a  saw  mill.  The  long  invoices  of  goods, 
QUiterials  and  tools,  whicb  came  from  the  proprietor  in  Eng- 
tu;  '  '< tains  ''whip  saws,  thwart  saws,  addzes,  etc." 
\\ ..  ,  /.  ^  are  yet  seen  in  use  in  the  small  shipyards  of  east- 
toi  Maine  and  the  Provinces,  to  divide  crooked  timber  or 
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tliat  which  is  too  long  fur  the  mill.     The  log  is  rolled  from 
side-hill  on  to  a  high  frame,  or  lifted  by  a  purchase  on 
high  horses*     The  **  top  sawyer  '*  stands  on  the  log  and  tl: 
"  pitmjin  **  underneath,  to  draw  the  saw  down.    It  is  onli 
made  to  cut  in  itg  descent.     There  is  no  f fame  to  the  saw 
noted  in  the  Trelawney  Papers. 

Ill  May,  1636,  Winter  returned  from  a  visit  to  England 
He  had  left  the  plantation  in  charge  of  Narius  Hawkir 
and  Edward  Trelawney,  brother  of  the  proprietor.  WHiili 
Winter  was  with  his  principal,  evidently  they  had  decided 
to  build  a  small  vessel  for  a  coaster  to  the  Isles  of  Shofi 
where  they  had  a  fish  house,  or  Boston,  or  to  take  a  cargo 
England  if  occasion  required.  In  June,  Winter  wrote 
Trehawney,  '^I  do  propose  to  build  our  bark  about  twenty 
five  or  thirty  tons;  therefore  you  may  please  to  send  caldel 
canvass  for  sails,  and  ropes  for  rigging  cff  her,  Carpenter 
at  home  can  direct  you  what  will  be  needful  for  a  bark 
that  burthen*  You  shall  do  well  to  have  the  carpenter  tha| 
cometh  in  the  ship  a  shoreman  and  to  order  it  so  with  hii 
that  he  may  worke  with  our  carpenter  the  time  they  are  il 
the  country.**  In  another  letter  of  the  same  month  hi 
asked  to  have  '*two  or  three  murderers  [cannon]  and 
several  small  arras  for   the   bark.'* 

But  in  no  letter  which  has  been  preserved  is  there  anj 
further  mention  of  the  building  of  the  bark  until  eightl 
of  July,  1637,  when  Winter  wrote,  ^'our  new  bark  wa 
launched  on  the  tenth  of  June,  but  as  yet  no  masts  or  yards 
made  for  her,  nor  deck  calked.'*'  We  learn  that  although 
the  bark  was  so  small  she  was  to  be  square  rigged,  that  ist 
with  ^''yards,^*  and  had  been  one  year  in  building,  and  bor 
the  name  of  the  island.  She  first  made  a  trip  to  Massacha| 
setts  with  Narius  Hawkins  as  captain,  and  made  one  tri| 
after  mackerel  in  1638. 
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fntii*»ItJ8l^,  Mr.  Winter  records  a  disaster  to  the  Richmond 
which  proved  her  strength.  **  NariiLs  Hawkins  lasf  voyage 
ill  her  for  corn  [to  Virginia]  she  received  a  great  storm  at 
aea  and  with  the  strip©  [stroke]  of  a  sea  laid  the  bark  upon 
tJie  side,  her  ballast  shifting  in  the  hold,  and  before  they 
said  right  her  they  were  fain  to  cut  tlieir  mainmast  by  the 
1,  and  they  lost  i\ll  their  sails  and  rigging  of  their  raain- 
musU  yet  i  praise  God  the  bark  took  no  huil.  but  proceeded 
in  her  voyage,  and  returned  me  home  about  fifty-one  or  fifty- 
ro  hogsheads  of  Indian  corn,'*  Winter  mentions  a  great 
3nu  about  Christmas,  1638,  which  swept  away  or  stove  all 
their  boats,  but  **  the  Richmond  here  rode  that  storm  and 
ode  it  very  well  without  damage  to  anything.'*  He  never 
Jed  to  aay  a  good  word  for  the  Richmond. 
On  tlie  tenth  of  July,  1639,  Winter  wrote  to  Trelawney, 
**Thi5  Richmond,  God  willing,  is  to  come  home  to  Phnnouth, 
Stephen  Nichols  master,  and  m  I  had  no  fish,  I  thought  good 
to  lo«d  her  with  pipe  staves.  She  departed  this  day  to  go 
uji  ta  Casco  to  tiike  her  lading/'  I  have  gleaned  these 
0otes  of  the  Richmond  from  the  *^ Papers''  as  she  was  the 
llif  A  built  within  the  Ixainds  of  ancient  Falmouth, 

*ftLu,  .,r^i  to  Popham  and  Gilbert's  bark  Vh^ginia  (*Mi  pretty 
{kinnuoe  of  about  some  thirty  ton,"  built  at  Sagadahoc  in 
1007),  »he  was  the  first  vessel  built  in  what  is  now  our 
State*  For  the  history  of  Falmouth's  first  ship  so  far,  we 
am  indel>ted  to  the  Trclawney  volume.  In  the  Public 
lUxMrd  olike  in  Loudon  we  get  another  glimpse  of  her 
airc4»r  to  Uiese  brief  entries.  **  These  are  to  certify  that 
there  tflhinded  at  Falmouth  [England]  to  his  majesties  use 
out  of  the  Richmond  of  Plymouth,  belonging  to  Mr,  Robert 
JTrelawney."  Here  follows  an  invoice  of  powder,  rausketa, 
lord$  a^ud   9toi-eS|  and   continues  ^*oq  the  fourteenth  of 
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Jurmary,  1642."  Auother  entry  reads,  ♦*  saved  for  Ins 
niHJcsliei^  use  od  board  the  Richmond  of  Plymouth  six 
hundred  and  eighty-one  ounces  of  plate,  one  gold  hatband 
nmety-nine  links,  three  ounces  weight,  being  goods  of  R. 
Trelawney."  And  again,  "received  at  St.  Michaers  Mount 
[Cornwall],  out  of  the  Richmond  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  goods  of  R.  Trelawney."  Tho  con- 
fiscated bark  was  pressed  itito  the  service  by  the  Parliament, 
and  in  the  king's  name  was  employed  to  convey  aw^ay  tho 
property  of  the  staunch  old  Cavalier  her  owner;  and  this  is 
the  last  written  history  of  the  Richmond. 

The  success  of  the  new  bark  (she  is  also  spoken  of  as  a 
"ship"),  seems  to  have  encouraged  her  builders  to  lay 
down  the  keel  of  a  larger  vessel*  The  next  season,  July 
80th,  1638,  Winter  wrote,  "our  carpenter  hath  drawn  out 
a  draught  for  a  new  vessel,  and  says  he  cannot  work  by  the 
draught  you  sent*''  Again  he  says,  **the  proportion  of  our 
new  vessel  is  forty-eight  foot  by  the  keel,  eighteen  foot  at 
the  beam  and  eleven  foot  in  the  hold,"  July  8th,  1839,  the 
master  carpenter,  Stephen  Sargent  wrote,  "As  for  your  new 
ship  there  was  nothing  provided  for  her  when  I  came  over 
here.  Now  we  have  gotten  to  your  Island  most  of  her  tim- 
ber and  bends,  some  plank,  and  her  beams  are  over  here. 
For  burden  she  will  be  one  hundred  tons.  Except  you  send 
two  good  workmen  to  him  who  is  here  already,  she  cannot 
be  built  against  our  time  be  expired/' 

**  Covering  many  a  rood  of  groimd, 
Lay  the  timber  piled  around." 

By  the  same  ship,  Winter  wrote :  "  Our  plank  must  have 
most  of  next  summei's  di'outh  to  season  it.  Our  trees  for 
most  part  of  the  plank  were  cut  two  years  since.  If  I  can 
get  good  plank,  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  strong  ship.    I  pro- 
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ta  bring  her  to  two  decks  with  a  forecastle  aiitl  quarter 
j_tiiue  foot  in  the  bohl  aud  four  and  one-half  fboL 
twiitt  tlie  decks.  The  timber  was  ail  moulded  before  I 
liul  your  last  letter  by  the  Hercttles,  otberwisse  I  ishoidd 
have  brought  her  to  twenty  tons  greater,'* 

Winter  wrote  to  his  partner  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals  on 
the  twenty-first  of  June,  1641;  "My  being  here  at  present 
is  to  get  some  pitch  and  some  liquor  cajjks  and  some  other 
1 1  ies  for  our  new  ship.    She  was  launched  the  llfteenth 

.  iuontb*  She  swimbed  as  upright  a^  might  be  when 
n\iB  was  Ittuncljed  and  very  stiff  of  her  side.  We  had  much 
work  to  do  on  her  when  she  was  launched ;  both  decks  to 
Ik,  the  hatches  to  make,  her  head  to  set  up,  lier  masts  to 
sake  mid  her  boat  to  build.  We  have  had  two  ship  carpen- 
tnh  und  two  house  carpenters  since  March,  besides  our  own 
carpenters,  and  would  have  got  more  if  I  could  have  got 
r  -r  money.     After  our  higlier  deck  is  calked,  and  our 

I.... ^t  in,  1  do  propose  to  get  in  our  fish  as  fast  as  I  can, 

while   the    carpenters    are  doing  the   other  work,*'     The 
captain's  name  wiis  Sargent  and  the  mate's.  Douglas, 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1641»  Trelawney  %vroto  to 
Winter  from  London  during  the  long  Parliament,  of  which 
he  waa  a  member,  and  which  ho  mentions  as  *4ike  to  con- 
tinae  many  years,**  although  he  sided  with  the  king.  He 
further  says,  *'l  hope  my  new  ship  by  this  time  will  be  fully 
idea  for  Bilboa,  I  have  caused  an  insurance  to  be  made 
on  her.  God  send  her  well."  Mr.  Trelawney's  attention 
was  absorbed  in  the  contest  between  Charles  the  First  and 
l,ihe  Parliament,  He  thus  closes  the  letter  to  Winter,  "I 
>h'e  within  a  few  days  to  go  and  see  my  wife  and  children 
rbieh  f  have  not  done  almost  these  nine  months.  I  have 
not  ebe  but  mj  love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Winter,  and  to  your 
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daughter  and  all  your  cumpjuiy.  Pray  God  ever  to 
you,  preserve  and  keep  you.  So  to  God  I  commeud  you  ani 
rest  Your  assured  loving  friend,  Robeet  Trelawkbt, 
This  is,  I  think,  the  last  letter  in  the  collection  from  M] 
Trelawney.  A  few  months  after  it  was  written,  ha  w 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  an  alleged  treasonable  s 
and  died  in  confinement. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1641,  Winter  wrote  that  t 
ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  gave  the  items  of  her  cargo  b 
did  not  mention  her  name,  therefore  we  cannot  trace  h* 
career  or  fate.  In  a  letter  from  Winter,  July,  1641, 
Trehiwney,  he  says,  '^our  ship  was  but  then  launched  but 
was  not  brought  into  the  harbor."  She  was  probably  built 
at  the  mouth  of  the  SpurAvink. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  plantation  the  owners  pi 
pared  for  the  purchase  of  the  furs  collected  by  the  India 
Few  came  to  the  island,  and  boats  were  sent  east  with  sui 
ble  goods  to  barter  for  furs  but  they  were  not  successfi 
and  this  branch  of  the  intended  trade  was  abandoned, 
writing  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  1637,  complaining 
Cleeveri*  he  says,  **  He  [Cleevcs]  has  so  enraged  them  [t 
Indians]  against  us  that  never  any  of  them  since  his  remov; 
have  ever  come  near  my  people,  though  before  it  was  one 
their  greatest  rendevous," 

John  Josselyn,  gentleman,  who  was  at  Richmond  s  Islai 
in  1638,  wrote  out  his  travels  in  which  he  thus  describes  tl 
importation  of  wine  to  the  Maine  coast  fisheries.    **  At 
end  of  his  voyage  the  merchant  comes  in  with  a  walkii 
tavern,  a  bark  laden  with  the  blood  of  the  rich  grape,  whic! 
they  bring  fi'om  FayaL  Madrid,  Canaries,  with  brandy,  rum, 
the  Barbadoes  strong-water,  and  tobacco/' 

In  1639,  Winter  wrote,  *'The  ship  that  Trustum  Bowes  is 
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Jm,  came  from  the  Canaries  laden  wuh  wine,  strong  waters, 
MnA  sugar,  and  comes  to  a  bad  market.     Great  store  of  sack 
tti>d  throng  waters  comes  iu  all  the  ships  that  come  hither/* 
There  must  Imve  been  a  wine  cellar  at  the  island  for  the 
servatiou  of  these  wines  at  an  even  temperature.     Winter 
entions  in  1643,  the  charge  by  Gogan,  his  conunission  mer- 
chant in  Boston,  for  "  bringing  twelve  buta  of  wine  np  to 
the  cellar,  and  helping  of  it  into  the  cellar,  and  for  cellar- 
je/*     In  1638,  the  Richmond  took  from  Robert  Trelawney 
^the  Bay  [Massac husetts J  thirty-four  pipes  of  wine,  fifty 
jan  of  oil,  and  earthern  ware  *'  with  Winter's  pious  prayer, 
••  God  send  it  to  a  good  market." 
The  fish  cured  and  shipped  at  Richmond's  Island,  and 
ide^d  on  tlie  whole  coast  were  of  several  kinds  and  cured 
in  different  manners*    The  favorite  article  for  export  waa 
<iry  eod.    **Core  fish  *'  were  thoroughly  salted  in  pickle,  and 
^[     *     '  ^rithout  drying.     Fish  oil  under  the  trade  name  of 
: "   was  also   an   important    staple   in    the    fishery. 
••Dum  fish"  were  those  stained  by  imperfect  drying.     In 
tike  cargo  of  nearly  every  ship  were   hogsheads  of  ^^fish 
These  were  the  spawn  or  eggs  of  fish  salted.     Some 
iad^  resemble  peas  and  are  as  large.     They  are  now  known 
to  commerce  by  the  same  name.     Fish  peas  are  erroneously 
f)ted  in  the  volume  of  *^ Trelawney  Papers'*  as  a  vegetable, 
ped  bass  were  a  favorite  fish  with  the  fishermen  in  their 
>n  and  were  dried,     Tlie  largest  part  of  the  fish  cured 
it  tti^  bland  were  shipped  direct  to  Bilboa,  Spain,  some  to 
iry  Islands,  and  to  Portugal.     Wines  were  usually 
im  cargo  to  England,  and  much  of  it  came  to  Rich- 
I  a  leiland  and  was  sold  to  Boston  and  Piscataqua  raer- 
dtauta. 
In  Winter's  report  to  his  principal  of  his  proceedings  in 
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June,  1634,  he  says,  '^  I  have  made  trial  of  fishiug  all  tht 
year.  I  have  a  boat  at  sea  always  when  there  is  weather  fa 
them  to  go  to  sea.  They  did  never  miss  a  week  but  the 
were  at  sea  two  or  three  days,  and  had  always  fish ;  sotnlj 
tiiues  thii'ty  fishes,  sometimes  forty  fishes,  and  sometinii 
half  a  hundred;  only  two  weeks  of  Christmas  time  we 
forbear,*  but  the  7th  of  January  all  three  boats  were  to  i 
again," 


*  These  two  weeks  kept  as  a  Chmtmas  festival  at  Rtcbmond^s  Ifl; 

is  in  strong  and  farorable  contrast  with  tho  manner  of  passinR  that  hoi 
day  season  by  the  Pilffiims  at  Plymouth.    In  November,  1022.  the  si 
Fortunt*  amved  at  Plymouth  witb  tbirty-fivo  passengers  "  to  live  m 
plantiition.    Most  of  them  were  lusty  youni^  men  and    wild   eoongl 
Governor   Bnidford  in  his  joamal   describes   the   supprossion  of 
attempt  at  Christmas  sports  at  Plymouth.    "  On  ye  day  called  ChrisI 
day  ye  Govonior  called  them  out  to  work  (as  was  used)  but  ye  most 
thistiew  company  excused  themselves  and  said  it  went  against  their  eon 
sciencies  to  work  on  that  day.    8o  ye  Governor  told  them  that  if 
made  it  a  matter  of  oonacience  he  wotild  spare  them  till  they  were  bei 
Informed.    So  he  led  away  ye  rest  and  left  tliem;  but  when  they  ca: 
home  at  noon  from  their  work  he  found  them  iii  ye  street  at  play,  opei 
aome  pitching  ye  bar,  and  some  at  stool  ball  and  such  like  sporte, 
be  went  to  them  aud  took  away  their  implements,  and  told  them 
was  a^inst  hiti  conscience,  that  they  should  play  and  others  work.    If 
tbey  made  It  a  matter  of  devotion^  let  them  keep  their  houses,  but  tb 
should  be  no  gameing  or  reveling  in  ye  streets,  since  which  time  noth 
batb  been  attempted  that  way  at  least  openly.'' 


CHAPTER   IlL 

CHmtCB    OF    BNOLAND    MLS  ESTERS    AT    BlCHMONI>*S    ISLAND.      TtlCHARD 

oiB^O!!.     Robert  jobdan.     Descriptiok  of  iuchmokp's  island. 
Fatal  smrwuKCK. 

'  In  June,  1636»  Winter  went  to  England  in  the  ship  Speed- 
well as  we  have  seen,  leaving  the  plantation  and  fishery  in 
charge  of  Nanus  Hawkins,  a  man  of  various  attainments. 
He  sometimes  went  skipper  of  a  fishing  boat;  he  was  also 
a  navigator,  and  went  master  of  the  new  bark  Richmond  to 
Spiiiin,  and  had  just  returned  from  that  voyage,  Edward 
Trelawney,  brotlier  of  the  principal  proprietor,  was  at  the 
plantation  and  had  a  joint  care  with  Hawkins.  In  January 
while  Winter  was  away,  Edward  Trelawney  wrote  to  his 
bmther  of  the  state  of  the  establishment  and  the  employes 
fwul  thus  concluded:  "But  above  all  I  earnestly  request  you 
for  a  religious,  able  minister,  for  its  most  pitiful  to  behold 
what  a  most  heathen  life  we  live.*'  When  Winter  returned 
in  Mity  following  he  probably  brought  with  him  the  desired 
miimU-r.  In  October  Winter  wrote,  "our  minister  is  a  very 
Inir  conditioned  man,  and  doth  keep  himself  in  good  order, 
and  instructs  our  people  well,  if  please  God  to  give  ns  grace 
V  his  instruction."     As  this  was  the  first  minister 

»«i ^  il  in  the  old  Falmouth  limits,  he  claims  more  than  a 

{inuring  notice.  The  young  clerg3^man'9  name  was  Richard 
Gib«oii-  He  had  just  taken  the  degree  of  a.b.  at  Magdalen 
Colk*ge,  Cambridge.  Winter  had  at  the  island  a  daughter 
Sarah.  Willis  says  an  only  one,  but  the  "Papers"  show 
tliat  he  had  another  one  married  in  England.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  clothing  ordered  by  the  father  from  England 
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the  island  belle  was  well  dressed  at  the  Sunday  service  bef 
by  the  young  minister.  In  reading  the  annals  of  the  island 
wa  must  conchide  that  as  the  minister  would  be  tho  only 
siutTable  match  in  her  exile,  the  Reverend  Riehard  Gibstia 
was  chosen  by  the  father,  with  the  idea  of  a  possible  unioo 
between  him  and  the  lair  Sarah. 

Former  historians  have  traced  a  tradition  that  there  was  a 
chapel  of  the  English  Church  at  the  island,  but  there  m  no 
mention  of  one  in  the  '*  Papers/*  The  tradition  probably 
had  it6  origin  in  the  fact  that  in  the  court  records  of  York 
county  is  an  inventory  of  the  property  at  the  island  when 
Winter  died,  in  which  '^  communion  vessels "  are  named* 
In  1639,  among  the  effects  at  the  plantation  are  named  **  the 
communion  vessels  and  the  tablecloth  for  the  communion 
table  as  it  was,  and  the  ministers  bed  clothes/'  Probably 
some  room  or  loft  was  fitted  up  for  a  chapel.  The  annual 
salary  of  Mr,  Gibson  was  twenty-five  pounds,  and  there  is 
mention  of  contributions  by  visiting  ship's  companies,  and 
by  the  employes  of  the  establishment.  The  first  hint  of  any 
dissatisfaction  with  the  minister  was  in  a  letter  of  Gibson^s 
to  Trelawney  in  June,  1638,  in  which  he  says,  '"Your  people 
here  were  willing  to  have  allowed  me  twenty *five  pounds 
yearly  out  of  their  wages  so  I  could  continue  amongst  them 
wholly^  but  Mr.  Winter  opposed  it,  because  I  was  not  so 
sought  nnto  as  he  expected/'  *  In  another  letter  in  July, 
1639,  Gibson  says  to  Trelawuejs  relating  to  his  intercourde 
with  Winter,  **  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Hercules  he  hath 
entertained  me  very  coarsely,  and  with  much  discourtesy  so 
that  1  am  obliged  to  remove  to  Piscataqua  for  maintenance/^ 


•Gibaon  hjid  been  preacbing  half  the  j'ear  at  Saco  which  aocoinjt^  for 
bis  expression  to  Trelawney,  **  so  that  I  could  coattnue  amongst  thorn 
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And  further  on  he  says,  "  but  it  is  a  case  which  you  know 
not,  nor  can  remedy."  This  expression  seems  to  support 
the  theory  that  Winter  had  been  hopeful  that  Gibson  would 
marry  his  daughter  and  was  disappointed.  In  the  spring  -of 
1638,  Winter  wrote  to  Trelawney  to  know  if  he  had  prom- 
ised Gibson  that  he  might  be  absent  from  the  plantation  one 
half  the  year,  and  adds,  "  He  [Gibson]  is  now  to  have  a 
wife,  and  will  be  married  very. shortly  unto  one  of  Mr. 
Lewis'  daughters  of  Saco."  Winter's  knowledge  of  Gibson's 
intended  marriage  seems  to  have  soured  hira  against  the 
minister.  "The  Hercules"  was  probably  the  ship  which 
brought  Mary  Lewis  from  England,  whom  Gibson  afterward 
married. 

The  History  of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  page  eighty,  says, 
"As  we  find  'the  church  Point'  mentioned  in  the  bound- 
aries of  an  estate  at  Winter  Harbor,  in  1642,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  a  small  church  was  erected  there."  There  is 
evidence  in  a  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jenner,  a  dissenting 
minister  of  Saco,  to  Governor  Winthrop,  dated  April  2, 1641, 
and  preserved  in  Governor  Hutchinson's  papers,  that  there 
was  Church  of  England  worship  there.  Jenner  had  evi- 
dently been  cautioned  by  Winthrop  against  imprudent 
interference  with  the  church  people,  and  this  letter  is  a 
reply.  Jenner  says:  "Nor  have  I  inveighed  in  the  least 
measure  against  the  Church  of  England  (to  my  remem- 
brance), but  have  been  (and  still  am)  very  fearfuU  to  give 
one  word  of  distaste  about  those  things  but  altogetlier  seek 
to  gain  them  to  Christ.  True  I  do  acknowledge  that  after  I 
had  been  here  for  the  space  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  and 
perceiving  them  very  superstitious  (performing  mans  inven- 
tion rather  than  instituted  worship  of  God),  now  that  I 
might  gain  their  good  esteem  of  God's  pure  ordinances,  and 
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make  them  see  the  evil  and  foUy  of  their  superstiUou  ami 
wUJ  worship,  I  made  choice  of  Psalm  19  and  7  to  handte  i^ 
at  large,  •  ,  .  *  Now  I  thauk  God  it  took  a  general  goc 
impression  except  Mr*  Vines  and  one  more  who  told  me 
sti'nck  at  the  church  of  England  though  I  mentioned  hi 
not/' 

Polsomsays,  "Mr*  Jenner  was  the  first  puritan  minist 
that  preached  in  Maine."    .Hence  Winthrop's  tender-footed 
caution  to   him.      If   the   people   of   Maine   liad    been   nl 
heathen,  he  could  not  have  expressed  more  pity  for  thci 
»* superstition."     He  remained  at  Saco  only  two  years,     Tl 
letter  by  Jenner  was  written  a  month  after  Winter  met 
tioncd  that  Jordan  was  at  his  island,  and  had  been  for  thr 
months,  and  had  been  two  years  with  Purchase  *' his  kit 
man."     Jordan  undoubtedly  succeeded  Gibson  in  the  mi 
try  at  Saco,  and  when  Jordan  left  for  the  island  the  peopl 
were  left  without  a  minister.     This  destitution  was  though! 
by  Winthrop  and  the  Bay  people,  to  be  a  providential  opec 
ing  for  a  missionary  of  their  own  to  instruct  the  Mamjj 
people  in    their  spiritual  and  political  duties,  hence  Win 
throp's  instructions.     During  his   two  years'  residence  ml 
Winter  Harbor,  (for  that  and  Saco  were  the  same),  Jordai 
must  have  visited  the  flourishing  settlement  at  Kichmond^d 
Island,  only  five  or  six  miles  off,  where  was  stationed 
brother  minister  of  the  established  church,  and  where  shij 
were  frequently  arriving  from  his  own  home.      On  the 
visits  of  course  he  was  entertained  by  Winter  and  his  fai: 
ily ;  this  acquaintance  with  Jordan,  and  his  knowledge 
Gibson  was  about  to  marry  Miss  Lewis,  probably  cai 
Winters  "discourtesy"  which  Gibson  complained  of. 

Another  little  church  with  refined  attendants  which  woulc 
require  the  care  of  Mr.  Jordan,  was  at  Black  Point, 
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dren  to  go  unbaptized  than  that  the    rue    should  be 
formed  according  to  the   Prayer  book.      The  record  is 
follows :  **  Whereas  it  appears  to  this  court  by  several 
monies  of  good  repute  that  Rlr.  Robert  Jordan  did  in  Julj 
last,  after  exercises  were  ended  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  tl 
house  of  Mrs,  Macworth  in  the  town  of  Falraoutk,  then  andl 
there  baptize  three   cWldren  of  Nathaniel  Wallis,  of   the 
same  town^  to  the  offence  of  the  government  of  this  Con 
monwealth ;  this  court,  judging  it  necessary  to  bear  witnc 
against  such  irregular  practices,  do  therefore  order  that  thi 
secretary,  by  letter  in  the  name  of  this  court,  require  him 
desint  from  any  such  practices  for  the  future,  and  also  tl 
he  appear  before  the  next  Geneml  Court  to  answer  wh 
shall  be  laid  agaiust  him  for  what  he  hath  done  for  the 
past." 

Mr.  Gibson  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  under  date 
Jan.   14,  1639,  as  follows:     "By   the   providence  of  Gc 
and  the   council   of   friends  I  have   lately  married   Maryfl 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  of  Saco,     Uowbeit  so  it  is  at 
present,  that  some  troublous  spirits  out  of  misapprehentsioii 
others,  as  is  supposed  for  hire,  have  cast  an  aspersion  upo^ 
her.**  *     Gibson  asks  the  Governor  to  call  before  him  ccrtAi 
persons  in  Boston  who  came  over  in  the  same  ship  with  he 
as  to  the  truth  of   the  accusations  and  to  give  him   tl 
result.     The  two   closing  lines  of  this  letter  establish 
spirit  of  Christian  resignation.     They  are  in  these  worii 
"If  these  imputations  be  justly  oliarged  upon  her,  I  el 
reverence    God^s    afflicting    hand,  and  possess   myself 
patience  under  God's  chastening,'*     Mr,  Gibson  officiated 
Richmond's  Island  three  years  and  six  weeks.    Seveiul 

^TliiB  seaodal  concerning  Gibson's  wife  may  hiive  liod  its  origin  at  i 
pltuitation,  prompted  hf  disappointment  at  Uis  choice. 


U6 


Winter**!  men,  without  liis  consent,  left  the  island  in  1636, 
ti-  *  *  up  a  residence  at  Piscatiuiim  (Portsmoutli),  and  in 
3'  ,  with  others,  built  an  Episcopal  churcli  aiHl  par- 

»i  It  vra»  thfse  men,  undoubtedly,  who  induceii  Mr. 

I  4th8<>ii  to  become  their  minister.     Mr.  Trelawney  t^^eems  to 
l.:i  linued  his  friendship  to  him  in  his  new  cliarge  ;  he 

ei^  ,1  a  jar  of  olive  oil  as  a  present,  and  in  his  will, 
^xectiied  in  1640,  he  remembered  him  by  a  gift  of  forty 
isiiitlitigs. 

In  IWO,  Gibson  brought  an  action  against  John   Bonigh- 

kii  of  Saco  for  slander  of  himself  and  wife,  and  recovei*ed 

m  yeniict  of  six  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  and 

^sosU.     In  1642,  Gibson  was  preaching  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

Be  wiui  prosecuted  by  the  Massachusetts  government  (nr  his 

iiiini'Sterial  acts  under  the  Church  of  England  but  punish- 

SDeut  wiig  remitted,  "  he  being  about  to  leave  the  country." 

He  ^ecros  to  have  been  a  worthy  man  and  maintained  his 

T»  '*  faith  and  forms  amid  all  his  persecutious  until  he 

^  I   to  Enghvnd.     Even  John  Wiutlirop  spoke  well  of 

3lim.     He  was  a  staunch  churchman,  and  next  after  Chap- 

lain  Riibinson,  who  came  to  Casco  with  Governor  Robert 

^  1  1^)23,  he  was  the  first  clergjTnan  who  held  divine 

"gularly  in  old  Falmouth. 

Wliilo  Mr.  Gibson  was  at  Piscataqua,  he  was  summoned 

to  Boston  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  marrying  and  baptizing 

the   Isles  of   Shoals.     The   laws  of   the   Miissachusetts 

i^lony  forbade  the  practice  of  the  clerical  duties  to  any  of 

ti«  Church  of  England.     Winthrop  says  of  Gibson,  "He 

ing  wholly  addicted  to  the  hierarchy  and  discipline  of 

Jul  did  marry  atid  baptize  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals  wldch 

>und  within  our  jurisdiction."     Mr.  Gibson  had  written 

i  ktter  to  Mr.  Larkham,  a  minister  at  Dover,  denying  the 
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title  of  Winthrop*8  colony  to  those  shores.  On  presentin| 
himself  at  Boston  in  answer  to  the  summons,  Gibson  wa 
imprisoned.  After  several  days  confinement,  he  made  a  fid 
acknowledgement  of  all  he  was  accused  of  and  submitted 
the  court.  Whereuponi  contmues  Winthrop,  "  in  regard  ht 
was  u  stranger,  and  was  tp  depart  the  country  within  a  fev 
days  he  was  discharged  without  fine  or  other  punishraent.'^ 
As  this  was  considered  great  lenity  by  the  Puritan  Gover 
nor,  he  felt  compelled  to  excuse  himself,  Mr,  Gibson  would 
not  stay  long  where  he  had  no  rights  of  his  religion,  ani 
undoubtedly  soon  returned  to  England. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Gibson  left  Richmond'^ 
Island,  another  young  clergyman  of   the  English  Churct 
came  to  Saco,     This  was  the  Reverend  Robert  Jordan ;  one 
who,  as  a  minister  and  as  a  man,  came  to  be  very  prominent 
in  the  old  township  of  F'almouth.     The  ^'  Trelawney  Papers,'^ 
page  269,  in  an  editorial  note  has  a  copy  from  the  registel 
of  Oxford  University  saying  that  Robert  Jordan  entere<3 
Baliol  College,  June  15,  1632,  and  was  then  nineteen  yeai 
old ;  was  the  son  of  Edward  Jordan  of  the  city  of  WorcesterJ 
of  "  plebian  rank."     The  age  given  to  young  Jordan  would 
fix  the  year  of  his  birth  to  be  1613.     In  his  testimony  befor<( 
Judge  Josselyn  of  Scarborough  in  1660,  he  said  he  was  ther 
forty-nine  which  would  fix  his  birth-year  in  1611.    In  his 
deeds  of  land  Jordan  calls  himself  "  Presbyter.'* 

Winter,  on  the  second  of  August,  1641,  wrote  to  Trelaw- 
ney this :  "  Here  is  one  Mr.  Rob<*rt  Jordan  a  minister  which 
hath  been  with  us  this  three  months,  which  is  a  very  honesty 
religious  man  by  anything  I  can  yet  find  in  him.  I  havq 
not  yet  agreed  with  Mm  f5r  staying  here,  but  did  refer  it  til^ 
I  did  hear  »ome  word  from  you.  We  were  long  without 
minister,  and  were  but  in  a  bad  way,  and  so  we- shall  be  still. 
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?fwenavo  not  the  w-ord  of  God  taught  unto  us  some  times, 

*X*  -  -  ' '-"^     t   Pemat|uid  wuuld  willingly  have  him,  on 

til  -:'it  be  there  one-half  the  year,  and  the  other 

imU  to  he  liete  with  lis.  I  know  not  how  we  shall  accord 
Tipou  it  lUi  3'et.  He  hath  been  here  in  the  country  this  two 
years,  and  hath  always  lived  with  Mr.  Purchase  which  is  a 
lcluii»tiian  unto  him/* 

During  the  long  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  bis  Parlia- 
riient,  Robert  Trelawney  was  a  zealous  and  outspoken 
Hi»yali»U  and  as  such  he  was  a  second  time  elected  to  the 
Uou^e  of  Commons  for  Plymouth,  and  yet  liis  parliamentary 
cnreer  was  brief.  His  first  election  was  in  1640.  He  was 
^Xp^^lled  from  the  House  and  committed  to  prison  as  was 
alleged,  for  having  said  in  private  discourse  in  the  city  to  a 
£rienJ  tljat  "the  House  could  not  appoint  a  guard  for  them- 
«9lTe$  without  the  consent  of  the  king  under  pain  of  high 
%rM80iii'*  which  was  proved  by  a  fellow  who  pretended  to 
orerhear  him,  when  the  person  himself  with  whom  the  con- 
ferenoc  was  held  declared  that  he  said  "it  might  be  imputed 
to  thorn  for  high  treason."  Trelawney  was  confined  at 
"^V  r(>r  House,  then  used  as  a  state  prison  by  the  House 

Oi  ^-'.Mn lions.     It  was  situated  at  Southwark,  at  the  west 
f?nd    of  London   Bridge.      He  was  once  released  and  was 
dan  opportunity  to  retract,  but  refused;  by  so  doing 
Lkii  would  liave  virtually  pleaded  guilty  to  the  false  charge. 
fio  wa9$  again  committed  and  his  petition  to  be  allowed  bail 
%(>  vistt  \m  gick  wife  was  refused^  and  she  died  while  he 
'^ns  ill  eotifinemeiit.     His  estates  were  confiscated  and  his 
Civortte   baj*k    Kichinond,  built  at  Richmond's  Island^  for 
*vUich  she  was  named^  was  seized  ^nd  loaded  with  his  oon- 
&CAte<l   property  including  "six   hundred  and  eighty-one 
ow€e«  of  phitet  and  one  gold  hatband  of  ninety^oine  iinksi 
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three  ounces  in  weight,  being  the  goods  of  R.  Trelawiw? 
At  a  iiubsequent  trip  she  loaded  with  wlieat  belonging  to  his 
estate.  His  bereavement,  and  the  \om  of  his  estates  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  brave  Devonshire  sqnire^  and  he  died  in 
prison  in  1645,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five  years,  Hd 
made  his  will  in  prison  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August^ 
1648,  in  which  a  very  large  estate  is  dispoged  of,  much  of  it 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  place  of  Trelawney's  burial  is 
unknown,  nor  is  there  any  authenticated  portrait  of  him.  I 
shall  be  pardoned  for  occupying  so  much  space  by  a  notice 
of  one  who,  although  he  was  never  there,  yet,  but  for  his 
unjust  imprisonment  and  consequent  death,  would  have 
probably  made  Richmond's  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Spurwiuk  the  permanent  center  of  a  large  trade.  His  busi- 
ness enterprise  there  was  flourishing,  while  all  other  parts  of 
ancient  Falmouth  were  but  a  comparative  wilderness,  Mr. 
Trelawney's  estates  were  undoubtedly  restored  to  his  chil- 
dren by  Charles  IL,  on  his  return  to  the  throne,  as  his  public 
legacies  were  paid  and  his  descendants  still  occupy  his  house 
at  Ham, 

When  the  proprietor  was  imprisoned  in  London,  returns 
for  cargoes  shipped  at  Richmond's  Island  ceased  to  come 
from  Plymouth,  and  the  busy  fishing  port  languished.  The 
plantation  was  in  debt  to  Winter  for  his  tenth  of  the  prtifits 
and  his  stipend.  Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  ehaplainer 
at  the  island,  Robert  Jordan  became  interested  in  Samh 
Winter  and  perhaps  in  prospective  inheritance.  Robert  Jor- 
dan and  Sarah  Winter  were  married  as  a  natural  result, 

John  Winter  made  his  will  naming  Robert  Jordan  hb 
'  executor.  Winter  died  at  Richmond's  Island  the  same  year 
with  his  patron  Robert  Trelawney.  Jordan  pursued  the 
business  on  bis  own  account.    Three  years  after  (1648),  hei 
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Winter's  executor,  petitioned  the  General  Assembly   of 
fonia,  representing  that  he  had  ''emptied  himself  of  his 
pn'iper  estate"  in  paying  Winter's  legacies,  and  that  "the 
mostnetm  "  of  Winter's  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tors of  Robert  Trelawney,  and  *^  that  your  petitioner  may 
iftve  secured  and  seque:stered  unto  himself  and  for  his  singular 
tts«  what  he  hath  of  the  said  Trelawuey  in  his  hands."    At 
ft  session  of  the  Assembly  held  at  Casco  Bay,  December  18, 
IK-*?,  "it  was  ordered  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
petitioner  Robert  Jordan  to  retain,  occupy  to  his  proper  use 
iad  profit,  to  convert  all  the  goods,  lands,  cattle  and  chattels 
belonging  to   Robert   Trelawney   deceased,  whatsoever,  by 
wtiAt  party  or  parties  soever,  unless  the  executors  of  the  said 
Kobert  Trelawuey  shall  redeem  and  release  them  by  the  con- 
^t^-t  and  allowance  of  the  said  Robert  Jordan,  his  heirs, 
•i^ocutors,  admijilytrators,  and  assigns/"    This  order  was  in 
acoordauce  with  the  report  of  a  committee,  of  which  George 
CWeves,  Winter's  and  Jordan's  old  enemy,  wjis  chairman. 
He  was  magnanimous  and  agreed  with  his  associates  in  their 
report*    Jordan  prepared  his  accounts  and  submitted  them 
U>     the  commissioners  appointed    by  the  Assembly.      This 
W*^mid  of  indebtedness  showed  much  tact  by  Jortlan  in  the 
piliiig  up.     The  last  item  and  capstone,  was  a  legacy  given 
^     Mr.   Winter   by  Mr.  Trelawney  in  his  will,  of  twelve 
P*>tinils,     This  claim  for  the  legacy  may  have  been  lawful, 
TOt  we  at  this  day  would  be  better  pleased  if  onr  townsman 
^**<i  omitted  it  in  his  account*     Jordan's  claim,  as  executor  of 
*^ inter,  against  the  Trelawney  estate  amounted  to  more  than 
tWijnly-three  hundred  pounds;  while  the  whole  plantation, 
^^tismting  of  many  thousand  acres,  with  the  cattle  and  prop- 
^^^'  on  the  island,  was  appraised  at  only  six  hundred  pounds, 
^viiig  a  balance  apparently  due  Jordan  of  seventeen  hun- 
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dred  poumls.  The  order  of  the  Assembly  reads,  **Tlvd 
remainder  of  this  debt  being  left  by  us  recoverable  by  utiy 
just  cause  of  law  according  to  conveniency."  This  act  of 
the  Assembly,  and  the  value  fixed  by  the  appraisers  on  the 
Trelawney  property,  made  Jordan  as  Josselyn  says  (ftb<>ot 
same  time)  of  the  Boston  merchants, ''  damnable  nVA/'*  We 
must  conclude  that  *•* lobbying"  near  the  sessions  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  is  not  of  modern  invention. 

The  son  and  heir  of  Trelawney,  Jordan  says  in  his  petition, 
vras  then  ^*  seven  or  eight  years  old,"  The  civil  war  and  gen- 
eral derangement  in  England,  "The  ftital  year  of  '48"  as 
John  Trelawney  wrote  fifty  years  after,  prevented  Trelawney's 
executors  or  heirs  from  attempting  to  redeem  the  Spur\innk 
property.  In  1692  Jt)hn  Cook  of  Boston  wrote  to  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawney,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  offering  to 
assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  property  or  to  purchase  the 
claim.  Several  such  offers  fi'om  New  England  were  made  to 
the  descendants  of  Trelawney,  who  had  become  a  jirominent 
family  in  the  kingdom. 

From  time  to  time  Massachusetts  passed  acts  extending 
the  time  for  the  recovery  "  of  houses  or  lands  "  in  the  eastern 
country  after  the  ending  of  the  war  with  the  Indians,  In 
1715  the  time  was  extended:  "To  all  persons  beyond 
sea  shall  be  allowed  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  act  to  pursue  their  claim,  and  challenge  to  any 
houses  ur  lands/'  This  act  fixed  the  limit  of  the  time  w*hen 
it  would  be  legal  to  commence  proceedings  to  1725.  Colonel 
Sanniel  Waldo  enclosed  this  act  to  one  of  Trelawney's  heirs 
in  1738,  yet  the  heirs  seem  to  have  become  sensible  of  tbdirj 


•In  his  remaiks  on  the  Massachusette  colony  in  1073,  Henry  Josselyn] 
aays  **  The  gruau  Goddous.  or  great  maftters,  as  aboi  some  of  their  inef" 
chants,  ore  damnable  rich," 
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gro^^ ■         *  '     ',  and  contintied  to  write  to  this 

for"    u... '  1809,  when  the  correspondence  ;,..,.... 

II   -^mm  four  iter  Winter's  death  when  the  Greneral 

Assembly  of  Ligonia  gave   Jordan  all   of  the  Trelaw^oey 
pr.  '.real  and  personal,  in  the  Province.     He  had  con 

til-  -_..  .  to  keep  up  the  establishment  on  the  island  but  after 
ob^^ining  legal  pos<»esgion  Jordan   removed  to  the  Cleeveh 
k^msse  at  Spurwink*     The  location  of  this  bouse  has  no' 
lined.     The  editor  of  the  *^TreIawDey  Papera' 
..  a  on  his  map  oppotstte  the  island. 
In  1728,  soldiers  were  stationed  at  several  pointe  to  Fal 
wc^ijth.    The  record  sajs,  '*At  Spurwlnk,  at  Mr.  Jordan's 
whoru  a  ferry  is  kept,  three  men  under  the  care  of  a  corpo- 
f»l*'^     Thiii  was  a   fortified   house  of   a  son  of    the  eklei 
Jt^r^dan.    The  original  house  was  burnt  by  the  Indians  when 
the  Reverend  Robert  Jordan  left  it  in  1675.    Tlie  son  would 
h'   '  '   '  s  to  builrl  over  the  same  cellar  and  near  the  same  well 
^  ,  hiy  father*     I  think  probabilities  point  to  the  shore 

oi   trhe  Spurwink,  near  the  ferry  landing,  as  the  site  of  the 
;ioal  farm  buildings.    Ambrose  Boadeu  kept  the  ferry, 
"*** i         '    t  the  opposite  ferry  landing- 

Js  liinding  the  great  labors  and  cares  required  by 

W»    large  landed  property  and  the  island  establishment,  he 
«?^iii«  to   have  still    continued    hia  duties  to   his    mother 


*  Tbfl  Captftin  Tate  of  a  mafttship)  mentioned  in  the  Trelawnejr  corre^ 
4^0«idft0oo,  ^as  not  tJie  drst  Georgo  as  noted  in  tlie  TreUiwnej  vulume, 
>  i^}f  tint  Iflft  f}<>ci  Sarnuel,  who  died  in  Portland  at  the  hnuKO  of  his 
U,  Inginhiim,  in  ISU.    Mr.   WiUis  Baya  he  died  in 
an  on*or.    The  note  in  the  Trelawney  volume  tnakea 
viral  Tat«  graiidaoo  ot  the  flrat  George  — he  waa  hia  son.     Th« 
'Tub  ai«  oow  held  under  (be  award  of  the  Aaaambly  with  no 
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churcb,  and  the  people*  even  at  a  distance,  according  to  bti 
ordination  vows.  The  baptizing  the  children  of  Nathanie 
Wallis  at  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Macworth  **  after  the  exerc 
were  ended  on  the  Lord  s  day,'*  for  which  he  wa&  imprisoned 
in  Boston  two  j^ears  after  his  Trclawney  claim  was  settled 
and  this  service  was  held  fifteen  miles  from  his  home* 

A  valuable  and  interesting  relic  of  Mr,  Jordan *a  ministr 
is  the  baptismal  font,  nndoubtedly  used  in  the  baptism 
the  Wallis  cbildi*en,  which  he  probably  brought  with  hin 
from  England.  It  is  not  mentioned  with  the  other  chaj 
furniture  in  the  frequent  inventories  of  the  island  propert 
when  Gibson  was  there,  nor  in  Mr*  Jordan's  time,  whid 
renders  it  conclusive  that  it  was  his  private  property.  It 
first  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Rober 
oldest  son  of  John,  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  Reverend  Rob- 
ert Jordan,  He  received  the  gift  deed  of  Richmond*s  Island 
from  his  father  dated  at  Portsmouth^  25th  of  January,  1677^ 
The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Robert,  grandson  of  Revel 
end  Robert  Jordan,  was  taken  at  Falmouth  (probably 
Richmond*s  Island),  on  the  9th  of  July,  1750.  Among 
items  is,  **one  brass  basin,  two  shillings  eight  pence/*  Thi 
estate  was  administered  upon  by  John,  eldest  son  of  thj 
deceased  owner,  who  married  Abigail  Coombs  at  Nei 
Meadows,  Brunswick,  and  lived  there,  and  all  of  Iiis  nine^ 
childi'en  settled  in  Brunswick  and  Harpswell.  Peter,  the 
oldest  son,  died  at  Brunswick,  in  1830,  and  in  virtue  of  hii 
right  as  the  oldest  son,  undoubtedly  held  the  basin ;  and 
from  his  children  it  was  purchased  by  Seth  Storer,  Esq.,  abJ 
Scarborough,  a  descendant  of  Reverend  Robert  Jordanl^^ 
The  Reverend  H*  G*  Storer  at  my  request  favored  me  with 
the  following  letter  of  explanation. 
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Scarborough,  Sept  10^  1883. 
My  Dtar  Sir: 

The  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  genumeneas  of  the  Jordan 
**  Baptis^mal  Font"  if*  family  tradition,  and  mch.  probable  confirma- 
tion thereof  as  is  furnished  by  the  font  it»elf  *  As  to  ita  certain  his- 
tory i  can  only  report  as  follows: 

About  thirty  years  ago  Mr,  John  McKeen  of  Brunf^wick,  informed 
Hy  Cftther  that  the  Reverend  Robert  Jordan's  baptismal  font  ww^  in 
th«  possesRioo  of  a  Jordan  family  then  resident  of  Harpswell,  to 
wbom  it  ha<l  been  handed  down  aa  an  heirloom  left  by  the  oldest  son 
af  tJie  Reverend  Robert  Jordan  to  his  own  eldest  eon;  and  then 
soccessively  held  by  the  eldest  son  of  that  branch  of  the  Jordan 
Ikmtly^  until  it  readied  in  due  course  the  head  of  the  Jordan  famUy 
IheQ  living  in  HarpswelL  Mr.  McKcen  had  satislled  himself  that 
1 1  V  was  reliable,  and  that  the  basin  was  the  identical  font  of 

liiL  L..  ;  I  ud  Robert  Jordan  for  which  reason  he  was  very  desirous 
to  sccui«  it  for  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  was  only  waiting 
for  some  funds  from  tlie  society  to  aid  bim  in  the  attempt. 

As  my  faJhor  was  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Trlstam  Jordan  of  Saco, 
ftttd  AS  much  attached  to  hts  kinsfolk  as  a  Scotch  Highlander  to  his 
cUin,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  tlie  "  find  ^'  reported  b}'  Mr.  Mc- 
Keen; and  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  finding  himself  in  Ilarpswell,  he 
liuntrd  up  tlie  Jordan  family  there  and  found  the  font;  venerable 
ffxim  ihvt  accumulated  verdigris,  but  carefully  preserved  in  the  hands 
of  a  widow  Jordan.  How  long  her  husband  had  been  dead  I  do  not 
k»aw,  nor  did  my  father  report  hi«  chris^tian  name;  but  he  had  left 
brIiiiiJ  him  two  sous  who  were  li^bermen,  and  then  absent  from 
bume  in  pursuit  of  their  vocation* 

After  some  considerable  negotiation  and  hesitation  Mx-s,  Jordan, 
in  Ciiusideration  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  her  sons  had  ever  maui- 
fi^ed  any  interest  in  the  font  as  a  family  relic,  and  would  not  care 
tiCi  retain  it,  and  being  herself  in  straitened  financial  circumstances, 
ctmBenied  to  convey  it  to  my  father  for  the  sum  he  offered,  a«  a 
representative  of  the  Jordan  family.  The  express  and  vital  condi- 
tloQ  of  the  sale  was  that  the  font  should  never  go  out  of  the  pos- 
»ei«ioQ  of  Robert  Jordan's  descendants.  My  father,  a  year  or  two 
bcfon>  bis  decease  committed  the  font  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the 
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Mainn  Historical  Society,  expi*e«sly  in  tru9U  and  upon  tbe«o  le 
iJie  society  quw  hoM  it. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

n.  G.  Stores 

This  font  is  now  undoubtedly  two  and  a  half  cental 
old.  There  are  no  marks  of  hammering  nor  soldering  on! 
but  it  was  probably  cast  fiom  bell  metal.  It  is  nioet 
inches  across  the  top,  and  three  and  one-half  inches  de 
It  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  foliage  made  with  a  gm^ 
by  hand;  and  shows  that  it  was  not  made  for  any  eomi 
use. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  Philip's  war  in  1675,  the  Kcver 
Jlr.  Jordan  with  his  neighbors  was  compelled  to  flee  fr<j 
Spur  wink,  by  the  Indians  who  burnt  his  house.     He 
refuge   at  Piscataqua*      His  will   was  executed  at 
Island,  now  Newcastle,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jam 
1678.     He  never   returned    to  his  plantation,  but  died 
Great  Island  in  1679,  aged  sixty-eight  years.     His  desoel 
ants  are  widely  scattered  and  must  now  be  numbered 
thousands. 

liiclmiond's  Island  is  off  the  south  shore  of  Cape  EUzal 
half  a  mile  distant  at  the  nearest  point.  It  is  about  one 
long  and  three^fourths  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  broadest 
and  contains  some  over  two  hundred  acres.  At  the  buj 
tion  of  Captain  Green  Walden  of  the  U.  S,  Revenue  &or\MC 
petition  was  forwarded  to  Congress,  which  since  has  from  i 
to  time  made  appropriations  for  the  building  of  a  breakwa^ 
on  the  bar  connecting  the  island  with  the  main  shore,  whi 
was  bare  at  low  water.  This  work  is  nearly  complet^id,  ai^ 
has  perfected  a  liarbor  of  refuge  for  vessels  when  they  coi 
not  make  Portland  harbor.  If  this  breakwater  was  level 
on  top  it  would  make  a  useful  driveway  to  the  island.    Befa 


iras  built  the  ancliorage  was  unsafe  in  a  storm  from  some 

>inti,*     The    island  probably  received  its  name  from   the 

>ak6  of  Richmond  who  was  a  member  of  the  Couuoil  of 

?lpnuuth.     Winter  wrute  in  1639;  "We  had  a  great  Btorm 

ire  Christmas  which  tsunk   all  our  boats  but  one;   two 

i4^t>  .  we  never  «i\w  them  again.     One  split  in  pieces, 

UH  II.    .,.,,.  much  torn.     Five  mainsails  and  six  foresails  were 

1  lost," 

Ib  the  summer  of  1639  a  maid-servant  of  Winter  was 

'  thfvwned   in  crossiog  tlie  bar.     Her  employer,  Winter,  in  a 

IriUr  h»  Trelawney  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  accident 

worda :  **  The  maid  Thompson  had  a  hard  fortune. 

ll  was  Ler  chance  to  be  drowned  coming  over  the  bar  after 

<mr  cow*?5,  and  very  little  water  on  the  bar  —  not  abuve  a  foot, 

llVe  cannot  judge  how  it  should  be  except  that  ber  hat  did 

fcbw  from  her  head  and  she  to  save  her  hat,  stepped  on  the 

6leof  the  bar,     A  great  many  of  our  company  saw  when 

WWjw  drowned  and  ran  with  all  speed  to  save  her,  but  she 

^m  (Wd  before  they  could  come  to  her/*     Peter  GuUett, 

servant,  died  at  the  island  in  October,  1736,     In  a 

Wii  at  the  west  of  the  present  house  are  evident  marks  of 

pivei.     This   was   probably   the  ancient  buiying  ground 

^W«j  these  people  were  buried. 

The  most  fatal  shipwieck  that  ever  occurred  on  the  shores 
<>f  waters  of  old  Falmouth  was  at  Richmond's  Island*  On 
•kfl^ijning  of  the  twelfth  of  July,  1807,  the  schooner  Charles, 
'^Wn  Adams,  a  reguhir  packet  sailing  between  Portland 
^'^i  Boston,  was  on  the  passage  from  Boston,  and  in  a  fog 


\\,i^  I  iiMjrn<  iH'k^'l  in  HT2  and  finisJiod  1881  .it  a  cdsi  to 
ij  inn  liuii  Ir -i]  and  ion  fchouAand  d&lhirs.  In  its  con- 
!  L  h  > u^  aid  oue  buiidred  and  sevent j-sbc  tons  of  grnuite 
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she  struck  on  Watt*?'  Ledge  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ismt 
in  a  very  heavy  surf  which  broke  over  the  vessel.     Of 
twenty-two  persons  on  board,   mostly  passengers,    sixte 
perished.     Among  them  were  the  Captain,  Caleb  Adams, 
wife,  and  a  son  of  Nathan  Sargent,  with  several  others 
Portland.      Captain    Adams   reached   the   rocks  once 
returned  to  save  hia  wife,  when  both  were  drowned.     T^ 
ladies  from  Boston,  Mrs*  Mary  Stouehouse,  Mrs.  Hayden  an 
her  child  were  among  the  lost.      Their  grave-stones  wi 
pathetic  inscriptions,  and  the  stones  in  memory  of  the  Capt 
and  his  wife  are  near  the  east  corner  of  the  eastern  buri 
ground.     Seven  of  the  first  recovered  bodies  were  brought  \ 
town  and  carried  into  the  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Par 
On  the  fourteenth,  impressive  services  were  held  over  the 
and  an  able  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  pastor  Roverei 
Elijah  Kellogg.    No  fatal  calamity  was  ever  so  sensibly  fe 
by  the  people  of  the  town.^ 

The  once  busy  shipping*port  and  plantation  of  Richmond 
Island,  the  seat  of  a  large  trade,  where  church  service 
held  regularly  on  the  Sabbath^  and  the  festivals  of  East 
Whitsuntide,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas,  were  celehrat 


*  In  Soulbf^ate's  history  of  Scarborough  is  an  accoant  of  the  flight  fr 
justice  of  a  murderer  who  took  refupje  on  Richmond's  Island.    **  On 
fifteenth  of  February,  1749,  William  Bearing  of  Blue  Point  in  a  fit  of  »ii 
den  passion,  cruelly  murdered  his  wife  by  striking  her  with  an  ax. 
provocation  had  been  oiTered  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dearing  who  wai 
amiable  woman,  and  a  worthy  raerabor  of  the  Black  Point  church, 
all  those  who  loved  her  none  appeared  to  have  resetted  her  death 
maoh  as  her  munierer.    Ho  was  apprehended  the  next  day  and  lodg 
in  jail,  whence  be  escaped  to  Riohmond's  Island  where  he  stayed  thf 
weeks,  being  secretly  fed  and  otherwise  proTided  for  by  his  friends  in  i 
town,  until  he  took  piusage  for  Halifax.    The  rememhninoe  of  his  crin 
drove  him  mad,  and  havinj^  been  placed  in  confinement  he  soon  end€ 
his  life  by  dasbing  his  head  against  a  spike  in  the  wall  of  his  cell'* 
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|in  Old  England,  has  become  a  single  island  farm.  The 
or  of  refuge  for  ships  where  the  historic  *' Speedwell*' 
of  the  Pilgrims  has  swung  at  anchor,  remains,  much 
iuiproved.  The  river  Spnrwink  with  its  marshes,  once  the 
Nile  of  Falmouth  and  Scarborough  with  George  Cleeves  as 
th«j  sphinx  to  guard  its  mouth,  yet  flows  in  a  lazy  ciurent 
to  the  sea.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  an  open  question  —  it 
IB  not  known  in  England.  On  its  shores  undoubtedly  are 
thts  descendants  of  Christopher  Levett's  men,  whom  he  left 
on  his  plantation  at  Casco  in  1624.  Casco,  where  Winter 
wnt  Ids  ships  to  load  staves  for  Spain,  has  become  the 
principal  haven  for  ships,  and  Richmond's  Island  is  now  the 
-port, 

PpWe  will   now  resume   the   following   of  tie  fortunes  of 

I  Qeevas  and  Tucker  after  their  ejection  li*om  Spiu'wink  by 
Winter. 

Where  all  was  open  to  them  they  would  naturally  choose 
a  spot  to  continue  their  farming  where  returns  could  be 
obtained  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  wliich  would 
wquire  the  least  labor  to  fit  it  for  a  crop.  Undoubtedly 
LevetCs  men  bestowed  much  labor  on  bis  plantation,  as  it 
^intended  for  a  permanent  resideoce.  Not  only  did  tliey 
•II  work  on  it  the  first  summer,  but  he  left  ten  of  them  to 
*Wp  it  and  prepare  for  his  return.  It  must  have  occupied 
^  Beeond  season  for  farming,  before  he  decided  not  to 
J^tam,  In  these  two  seasons  a  farm  could  be  well  started 
^h  8ucU  a  number  of  men,    Levett's  ^'  fortified  '*  house 

I  ^^  nudoubtetUy  standing  when  Cleeves  and  Tucker  were 
*i«cted  from  their  Spurwiiik  farm.     The  Indians  were  then 

[oieiidly  inB  we  have  seen  by  Levett\s  narrative.  At  his  last 
^*erview  he  told  the  natives  how  many  months  he  would  be 
•blent,  "  at  which  they  rejoiced  exceedingly  and  then  agreed 
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among  themselves  that  when  the  time  should  be  expire 
whiith  I  spoke  of  for  my  return,  every  one  at  the  pla 
where  he  lived  would  look  to  the  sea,  and  when  they  did  see 
a  ship  they  would  send  to  all  the  sagamores  in  the  count 
and  tell  them  that  poor  Levett  was  come  again/'  Therefoi 
they  would  have  no  motive  to  destroy  his  house.  It  wa 
only  seven  years  after  Levett's  men  left,  when  Cleevea  and 
Tucker  came  from  Spnrwink.  A  plantation  so  recently 
under  cultivation  by  such  a  strong  force  must  offer  advan- 
tages to  new  comers  over  the  wild  wOderness.  Trelawney 
says  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  that  Cleevd 
claimed  under  "one  Wright  who  occupied  under  on 
Levett,"  Whether  Wright  ever  occupied  the  Levett  far 
cTr  not,  we  have  no  means  of  knomng.  That  Cleeves  ar 
Tucker  planted  on  Hog  Island  is  proved  by  the  deed  fi-om 
Gorges  to  Cleeves  and  Tucker  in  1637.  After  describing 
the  land  on  the  neck  he  says,  "as  also  one  island  adjacent  to 
said  premises,  and  now  in  the  tenor  and  occupation  of  said 
George  Cleeves  and  said  Richard  Tucker,  commonly 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Hogg  Island.*' 

Trelawney  who  was  in  England  when  he  wrote  to  Gorg 
complaining  of   Cleeves,  seems  not   to  have  known   that 
Cleeves  and  Tucker  claimed  and  occupied  the  island.     The . 
harbor  and  islands  must  have  been  familiar  to  Cleeves  at 
Tucker  when  they  lived  at  Spurwink,  which  was  only 
miles  off,  and  fishing  and  shooting  were  necessary  emploj 
jnents.     It  is  a  fair  inference  that  Cleeves  and  Tucker  occ 
pied  Levett's  house  and  farm  while  preparing  their  own  oiT 
the  Neck,  and  perhaps  for  more  than  one  year.     This  would 
prompt  Cleeves  as  Trelawney  wrote,  to  claim  under  Levett* 
The  name  of  the  island  may  have  been  applied  from  Cleev€ 
and  Tucker's  herd  of  swine  kept  there*     We  have  seen 


>f  said    , 

(Maw 
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it  wns  the  pr 

and  wh**t  plae+  ^'  v.»Ll  adapted  to  the  purpose  aa  an  Ulaod? 
Some  have  »uppo8ed  that  the  name  of  the  island  wan  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  shell-tish,  the  quahaug,  but  the  shell-heaps 
tr-  -■-  -  .X  do  not  contain  shells  of  these  l>i valves.  There 
V  iibtedly  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  name* 

Thi2  island  is  known  and  called  by  its  original  name  in  the 
Coofit  Pilot  and  all  government  charts  and  publications,  and 
Ihfsre  should  be  as  good  a  reason  assigned  for  any  alteration, 
The  very  useful  domestic  animal,  the  hog,  has  furnislied  a 
Bame  for  namerous  Islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Gngtand, 
aad  furnished  a  principal  article  of  food  for  the  early  set- 
Ikrs*  New  England  could  not  have  been  settled  without 
liini  or  a  similar  animal.  Winter  accused  Cleeves  of  killing 
Ids  Iicig9;  of  conrso  he  would  not  go  to  Spui-wink  to  do  it. 
Winter  may  have  had  a  herd  on  some  one  of  the  near  islands 
a&  he  claimed  all  in  the  harbor.  In  his  complaint  against 
Winter,  in  1640,  eight  years  after  he  left  Spurwiuk,  Cleeves 
my»^  **  Being  moved  by  envy  or  some  other  sinister  cause, 
4ll^]i  utiw  for  these  three  years  past,  and  stiU  doth  interrupt 
ipe  trt  my  great  hindi*ance,  thereby  seeking  my  ruin  and 
*tkt%9T  overthrow." 

That  Cleeves  and  Tucker  were  the  firat  settlers  on  Fal- 
mouili  ne<3k  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Henry  Josselyn  a  mag- 
i«f^"  '  f  Black  Point,  where  he  had  lived  since  1635,  testi tied 
tt  :it,   1659,  as  follows;    ''Henry  Josselyn  examined 

'ith  that  upwards  of  twenty  years  Mr*  George  Cleeves 
ha^  btvji  possessed  of  that  tract  of  land  ho  now  liveth  on  in 
**  •         ^^ly,  and  was  the  first  that  planted  there,  and  for  the 
i-S  had  u  grant  from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  as  Sir 
l^prdiiiiimdo  acknowledged  by  his  letters  which  was  in  con- 
ray  between  Mn  Winter  agent  for  Mr.  Robert  Trelaw- 
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ney  of  Plymouth  merchant,  and  the  said  Cleeves,  and  tbejj 
came  to  trial  by  law  at  a  court  held  at  Saco^  whereiD  tb 
said  Winter  was  cast,  since  which  time  the  said  Cleeves  hat 
held  the  said  lands  without  molestation/* 

By  comparing  several  documents  on  York  records  we  find 
that  the  Cleeves  and  Tucker  house  was  a  little  west  of,  and 
near  the  north  corner  of  Fore  and  Hancock  streets.  It  mnsi 
have  been  very  near  to  the  lot  occupied  now  by  a  three  storj 
house  in  which  Henry  W,  Longfellow  the  poet  was  bore 
In  a  deed  in  1681,  Mary  Munjoy  mentions  the  house  in  thesi 
words.  **  Bounded  by  a  strait  line  from  the  mouth  of  a  rut 
net  water  on  the  easterly  side  where  Mr.  Cleeves*  boue 
formerly  stood,'*  This  runnet  of  water  sixty  years  agaj 
would  by  some  be  called  a  brook.  It  was  the  natural  d 
charge  from  the  several  springs  on  the  s^de  of  the  hill, 
part  of  whose  waters  had  been  conveyed  in  aqueducts  o| 
boreil  logs  to  various  localities,  and  yet  it  discharged  mud 
clear  water  on  to  the  hard  sandy  beach,  which  was  utilized  to 
fill  ships*  water  casks.  We  know  that  the  foliage  of  ire 
gathers  the  watery  vapor  and  brings  it  to  the  ground  in  tin 
form  of  rain,  when  the  space  not  overshadowed  by  trees  sho^ 
no  sign  of  having  been  wet.  In  Cleeves*  and  Tucker*a 
when  the  top  of  the  hill  was  covered  by  a  forest,  these  "n 
nets  of  water,*'  which  occupy  so  conspicuous  places  in  old 
deeds  and  plans  of  laud,  were  full  and  would  now  be  calle 
brooks. 

The  deposition  of  John  Alliset,  given  in  Boston  in  17J 
confirms  the  location  of  the  Cleeves  bouse,  and  also  that 
George  ^luojoy.  "John  Alliset,  aged  about  eight}^  year 
testiiieth  and  saith,  that  he  formerly  lived  in  Falmouth  in 
Casco  Bay,  and  that  he  well  knew  Mr.  George  Cleeves  and 
Mr.  George  Munjoy,  and  Mary  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived 
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i  s,  and  that  there  is  a  eertaia   ruo   r»t   water   a  hour 

t^s       ^       ils  distant  from  Fort  Point,  hiying  about  north  from 

said  Fort  Point     [The  western  end  of  the  Gnmd  Trunk 

pas«^nger  sstation   now  covers  the   point]     That  he  well 

remembers  that  Mr^  George  Cleeves  had  a  house  and  lived 

tberetu  ;  which  house  was  between  the  said  Fort  Point  and 

the  said  run  of  water;  and  that  Mr.  George  Munjoy  had  a 

lotise  and  lived  therein^  which  was  upon  the  northeasterly 

side  of  tmid  run  of  water  ;  that  he  also  well  remembers  that 

there  was  a  meoting-house  built  on  a  point  of  Mr.  Munjoy ^s 

land*  bearing  about  northeast  or  easterly  from  said  Munjoy's 

house/*    This  point  is  now  included  in  the  property  of  the 

Portland  Company.  f 

This   reduced   run  of  water  which  marked  the  western 

adary  of  Mar^*  Munjoy's  share  of  the  Cleeves  farm,  was 

ID  about  1847  arrested  in  its  natural  course  to  the  harbor 

and  conveyed  in  pipes  —  a  part  to  supply  the  station  of  the 

Gimnd  Trunk  railioad,  another  part  to  supply  tlie  Boston 

fit€amboat«%,  and  a  third  outlet  was  on  Fore  street  at  its  natural 

efos«»ing  where  casks  were  filled  at  a  small  price  by  Bethuel 

Sweeuir,  and  were  carted  away  for  all  purposes,  and  yet  the 

iDti&taia  was  not«  nor  is  it  yet  exhausted. 

Cleevee  conveyed  bis  homestead  to  John  Philips  in  1669 
and  described  it  as  ^^all  that  tract,  parcel,  or  neck  in  Caseo 
Bay,  and  now  in  posaession  of  me  the  said  George  Cleev«»s, 
in  which  my  dwelling-house  standeth  by  the  meets  and 
mda  herein  expressed,  that  is  to  say  to  begin  at  the  ptiiut 
of  land  commonly  called  Machagony,  and  being  north- 
titikU'r^  '''711  my  said  house  and  so  along  by  the  water  side 
ftom  j>e  douth* westerly  to  the  »outh  west  side  of  ray 

eornlield/'     In  1681  the  houj»e  ImA  didappenrod,  perhsip^  it 
wan  burned  in  the  sacking  of  the  town  three  years  before* 
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At  the  data  above,  Mary  Miinjoy,  daughter  of  Philips,  who 
bad  purchased  the  Cleeves  farm  four  years  previous,  when 
the  house  is  mentioned  as  standing,  claimed  the  land,  and 
the  government  of  Maasacliusetts  confirmed  it  to  her  by  the 
following  description:  '*^The  easterly  end  of  said  neck  of 
land  whereupon  her  hualmnd's  house  formerly  stood,  bounded 
by  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  of  a  ruanet  of  water  on 
the  easterly  side  where  Mr.  Cleeves's  house  formerly  !st4Kul, 
and  HO  on  to  the  old  barn  on  top  of  the  hill."  This  old  buni 
stood  near  the  easterly  comer  of  the  burying  ground. 

*'My  dwelling-house*^  mentioned  by  Cleevea  could  not 
have  been  the  original  houi*e  built  by  Cleeves  and  Tucker  in 
1632-3.     That,  of  course,  was  of  necessity  hurriedly  con- 
structed of  logs,  and  also,  of  coui'se,  of  small  capacity.     In 
1643  Cleeves  had  returned  from  England  \^itli  a  coramissioa 
a«  Deputy  President  of  the  newly  established  province  of 
Ligonia,     He  held  the  first  court  at  Saco*     In  December^ 
1648,  Pre.sident  Cleeves  held  a  court  at  Casco*     There  was 
no  other  building  to  hold  it  in  but  the  houses  of  the  settlers, 
and  of  course  the  house  of  the  Deputy  President  of 
province  (which  extended  from  Sagadahock  to  Capo  Poi 
poise),  would  be  the  most  suitable,  and  President  Cleeve 
had  had  five  years  of  official  life  to  make  it  so.     The  log  ht; 
which  had  served  to  shelter  him  and  his  partner  for  (ifteed 
years  was  out  of  the  question,  and  a  new  one  becoming  th 
new  dignity  of  the  owner  must  be  erected,  and  as  aawml 
had  been  built  in  the  province,  the  house  would  be  a  frar 
house.     The  old  house  would  naturally  bo  occupied  untE 
the  new  one  was  ready,  which  must  stand  on  a  new  site, 
the  original  building  spot  was  well  chosen  the  new  hou 
would  stand  near«    If  there  was  a  better  location  the  nei 
houi^a  would  occupy  it.    So  we  see  that  the  exact  site  of 
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j:. ...  I  ,,^g  ^jj  ^|j^  neck  IS  \vi)  iiijcertaiiu  lu  isiipport  of  the 
*i  ^  ,  ion  that  the  house  ineationed  m  the  dee<l  to  Philips 
in  1659,  was  not  the  original  house,  I  quote  from  Cleevea' 
♦*ooiiiplaiBt*'  against  Jordan  to  the  General  Court  of  Masaa- 
c!"  *^  -]  \!v-.  1661.  ^* He  sues  me  again  for  delivery  of 
_  1-.,  and  cow,  and  recovered  against  me,  and 
hath  taken  Uiem  from  me  and  holds  them,  the  hou^e  being 
d  at  eight  pounds  which  but  a  little  before  cost  me  sixty 
aods/'  This  was  twenty-seven  years  after  the  building  of 
line  fii'st  house,  which  would  hardly  witli  propriety  be  called 
i**  little  time,^*  nor  could  the  cost  of  the  log  house  have 
en  sixty  pounds*  To  me  this  is  conclusive  evideuce  that 
original  log  house  had  disappeared  or  had  been  left  to 
ueker  and  that  a  frame  house  of  larger  dimensions  and 
better  suited  for  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
Prciviace  wliose  coast  line  was  sixty  miles  io  extent,  had 
beeu  erected* 

After  Cleeves  and  Tucker  had  occupied  Hog  Island  and 
Falmouth  Neck  four  years,  without  specific  title,  Winter 
bigan  to  claim  the  land,  arguing  that  the  Presumpscot  was 
fi  •'  -nml  "Casco  River."  In  lij36,  Cleeves  went  to  Eng- 
1  I  obtained  fi'om  Sir  Ferdinando   Gorges  a  deed  of 

tbe  Neck  and  Island.  It  was  a  limited  title  expiring  at  the 
tnd  of  two  tliousand  years.  The  consideration  was  one 
*  •  ?red  pounds  sterling.  As  this  was  the  first  deed  of  the 
I.  I  will  insert  the  description  and  tenure  as  received  by 
Cli^eves  and  Tucker  from  Gorges.  "All  that  part  purport 
ion  of  lands  begining  at  the  further  most  point  of 
..f  land  called  by  the  Indians,  Machegonne,  and  now 
lever,  hence  forth,  to  be  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  Stogummor,  and  so  along  the  same  westerly  as  it  tendeth 
to  the  first  fall  of  a  little  river  issueing  out  of  a  veiy  small 
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pond  [Capissic,]  and  from  thence  over  land  to  the  falls  ol 
Pesumsca,  being  the  fir^t  falls  in  that  river  upon  a  straifl 
line,  containing  by  eBtimation  from  fall  to  fall,  nearabout  i 
englisli  mile^  which  to  gether  with  the  said  neck  of  laud  thalj 
the  siiid  George  Cleeves  and  the  said  Richard  Tucker  ha% 
planted  for  divers  years  already  expired,  is  estimated  in  tM 
whole  to  be  fifteen  hundred  acres  or  there  abouts.    As  also 
one  island  adjacent  to  said  premises  and  now  in  the  teno^ 
and  ocupatiun   of   the   said    George    Cleeves   and   Richard 
Tucker  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Hogg 
Island,  which  said  premises  with  their  appurtenances  are  no^ 
already  possessed  or  passed  to  any  other  person  or  persons 
whatsoever^  but  now  granted  by  me  and  this  my  special  order 
for  confirmation  thereof  under  my  hand  and  seal,  all  now_ 
are  and  hereafter  shall  be  deemed  reputed  and  taken  to  b< 
parts,  parcels,  and  members  of  the  province  of  New  Somei 
settshire  in  new  England  aforesaid,  ,  •  •  .  to  the  end  an<i 
full  term  of  two  thousand  years  fully  to  be  complete  and 
ended  ;  to  be  holden  of  the  said  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  his 
heirs  Lord  or  Lords  of  the  said  province  of  New  Somersett^H 
shire,  as  of  his  or  their  raaunor  of  Willitton  and  free  mannors" 
in  free  and  common  soicage  by  fealty  only  for  aU  manner  of 
services,  and  the  yearly  rent  of  two  shillings  the  hundred  for 
every  hundred  acres  thereof,  be  it  wood,  meadow,  pasturage 
or  tillage."     Formal  possession  was  given  to  Cleeves  anc 
Tucker  by  Arthui*  Macworth  by  appointment  June  8,  1637J 

The  furthermost  point  of  a  neck  of  land  called  by  th 
Indians  "  Machegonne,"  I  should  take  to  be  the  most  easterlj 
point  of  the  neck  now  called  Fish  Point,      The  name  givec 
by  Gorges,  '^  Stogummer/'  never  was  attached  in  practice 
any  locality  here,  but  the  name  "Mannor  of  Willitton'*  isl 
worth  preserving-    The  "first  falls  of  a  little  river"  must 
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uinse  on  the  Capissic  near  Stroudwater,  but  the 
ength  of  the  back  line  of  the  tract  instead  of  being  **  near 
ibutit  an  EiigUsh  mile'' is  nearer  four  miles.     The  number 
of  acre«  is  also  very  much  underestimated,  either  through 
^norance  or  intentionally* 

On   the   eighth   of  Jiine^  1637,  Gorges  gave   Cleeves  a 

commtJ^sion  ^*  for  the  letting  and  settling  all  or  any  part  of 

Lis  hinds  or  islands  lying  between  the  Cape  Elis^abeth  and 

the  entrance  of  Sagadahock  river,  and  so  up  into  the  main 

^ud  Kixtj'^  miles,^'     By   virtue  of  this  commission   Cleeves 

isd  for  sixty  years  to  Michael  Mitton,  in  December  of  the 

year.  Pond   Island,  now   Peaks  Island.     This   name 

Evidently  came  from  a  pond  of  fresh  water  which  is  never 

dry,  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,     Cleeves  in  the  con- 

veyance  declared  that  it  was  subsequently  to  be  known  as 

Michaers  Island.    It  since  has  successively  borne  the  names 

of  Mnnjny*6,  Palmer's,  and  Peaks  Island.     Mitton  probably 

"M" I"  from   England  with  Cleeves  on  his  return;  he  after- 

1    married    Cleeves'    only    child,    Elizabeth.     Cleeves 

arrived  in  May,  1637,  bringing  a  commission  from  Gorges  to 

:il  persons,  including  himself<»  to  govern  his  province  of 

i.c^v  Somersetshire.     There  is  no  evidence  that  any  served 

but  Cleeves.     He  also  brought  a  warrant  from  the  King  and 

Council  for  searching  out  the  great  lake  Iraooyce,  and  the 

U  li'  of  beaver,  and  by  agreement  with  the  owners  for 

It  '»g  of  Long  Island.     These  important  commissions, 

|ii  -  of  little  profit,  show  Cleeves  to  have  been  possessed 

of  good  address  and  that  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  large 

|T  •  roprietors  in  England.     The  "great  lake  Iracoyce" 

*iii  ...iivii  fabulous  accounts  were  circulated  in  England  of 

tie  wealth  of  furs  to  be  obtained  there,  is  still  in  doubt* 

Cleeves  brought  home  a  commission  under  the  privy  signet 
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for  searching  out  the  lake  and  for  its  sole  trade  in  furs, 
articles  of  agreement  between  himself,  the  Earl  of  Sterlir 
and  Viscount  Canada.     Of  his  efforts  in  that  direction  nol 
ing  has  come  down  to  us,  but  his  commissions  show  that 
was  not  considered  in  England  to  possess  the  despical 
character  attributed  to  him  by  some  writers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BstTuufEirr  at  kkw  caaco,  Arthcb  MACWOKTH.  OOBaK»*  PBOVUrClB 
rir**2rEW  sostsJurroinRE/'  Massachusetts  EXTENDd  rrs  easticbsi 
BODXDABT.    Opposition  to  Massachusetts,    Maine's  submissiok. 

TBK  01S1B  OF   GO  HOBS   CLAIMS    ftlAlKB.       SaLE  OF  THE   PBOVINCE  TO 
11AJ»9ACBUSBTTS. 

Afteu  the  Spurwiiik  and  Richmond  s  Island  Bettlctnents, 
tile  oext  mthin  the  limits  of  Falmouth  was  commenced  at 
the  mouth  of  Presumpscot  river.  The  principal  man  of 
this  hamlet  was  Arthur  Mac  worth.  In  a  deed  to  him  by 
Itchard  V^ines  of  Saco,  agent  of  Gorges,  dated  1635,  Mac- 
orth  h  described  as  '*  having  been  in  possession  there  many 
ftJars."  The  property  conveyed  is  described  in  the  deed  as 
**aU  the  tract  of  land  lying  in  Casco  Bay  on  the  north  east 
the  river  Presurasca  which  now  and  for  many  years  is 
ad  hath  been  in  the  possession  of  said  Macworth,  being  at 
the  entrance  of  said  river  where  his  house  now  standeth  on 
a  point  of  Land  commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Meaiekoe,  and  now  and  forever  to  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Newton,  and  thence  up  the  said  river  to  the 
next  creek  below  the  first  falls,  and  so  over  the  land  to  the 
great  bay  of  Casco,  until  five  hundred  acres  be  completed ; 
together  with  one  small  Island  over  against,  and  next  to 
big  house."  The  deed  was  witnessed  by  George  Cleeves, 
Richard  Tucker,  and  Robert  Sankey  of  Saco. 

Mr.  Willis  supposed  that  Macworth  arrived  at  Saco  with 
iV*  I    1C80»  and  remained  a  short  time  there.     He  was 

-l  by  the  deed  from  Gorges  in  1637,  to  deliver  poa- 
JOD  to  Cleeves  and  Tucker  of  Casco  neck,  and  was  long 
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a  magistrate*     His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  Sawiui 
Andrews*  formerly  of  London,  who  was  probably  one  0l 
Vines'  company  and  died  at  Saco  about   1687,  leaving  a 
son  James,  for  many  years  a  reputable  inhabitant  of  F; 
mouth.     Arthur  Macworth  died  in  1657  at  his  home  at  tl 
point,  leaving  two   sons,    Arthur  and    John,  and  seve 
daughters.     The  sons  probably  died  without  issue,  as  the 
name  became  extinct  here  after  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Mi 
worth,  who  died  in  Boston  after  1676-     Her  daughtei's  mai 
ried  William  Rogers,  Abraham  Adams,  Francis  Neale  ani 
George  Felt,      They   left  many  descendants.     Mrs.  Ma« 
worth's  will  was  dated  at   Boston,  May  20,  1676,  and 
recorded  in  Suffolk  county.     Arthur  Macworth  and  his  wife 
were  much  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,     Reveren 
Robert    Jordan    frequently    held    services  at  their   hou: 
Here  he  committed  the  offence  of  **  baptizing  the  childrei 
of  Nathaniel  Wallis  after  tlie  service  was  ended,''  for  whici 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Boston  by  the  Massachusetts  autho 
ties  in  1660.     It  is  very  probable  that  Reverend  Richa: 
Gibson  held  divine  service  at  the  Macworth  house  befo 
Jordan  came  to  Richmond's  Island.     The  name  **  Newton 
given  by  Gorges  to  Macworth's  plantation  never  prevailei 
The  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  where  his  house 
and  the  island  opposite,  were  called  by  his  name  which  hi 
been  corru]>ted  to  Mackey's  Point  aiid  Island.     The  cree! 
which  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  plantation  still  retai 
the  ancient  name  of  *'Sciterygusset"  which  was  the  nam 
(variously  spelt),  of  an  Indian  sagamore  living  there,  and 
mentioned  by  Christopher  Levett  who  was  here  in  1623,  am 
the  same  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  who  killed  B. 
nail  at  Richn>ond*8  Island  in  1631,  for  which  crime  auoth' 
sagamore,  Black  Will,  sufiered  two  years  after- 
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Tn  1639,  Gorges  organized  a  ciril  government,  appointed 

a*^    * nd  councilors  who  held  a  court  at  Saco  iu  June, 

Vm  h  was  the  first  general  assembly  ever  held  in  the 

ftDViaee.    The  proceedings  of  this  court  are  a  part  of  the 

tncient  records  of  York  county.     Thomas  Gorges,  a  cousin 

*     "^T  Ferdinando,   was   appointed   Steward   General   and 

i  during  the  summer*  and  held  a  court  at  Saco  on  the 

eightL  of  September,  at  which  there  were  nine  jury  trials, 

e   Cleeves,  although  a  prominent  man   in   the   new 

1  lid  not  receive  any  appointment  under  the  new 

-  'Ht  although  Mitton,  his  son-in-law,  was  appointed 

constable  of  Casco.     The  reason  why  Cleeves  was  neglected 

tras  that  he  was  opposed  in  politics  to  Gorges,  who  was  a 

'  ^  ^1  t  and  his  officers  in  the  province  were  nearly  all  of 

rae  faith*     The  religious  government  was  according  to 

tiie  Church  of  England.     An  order  was  passed  at  Saco  that 

<J1  the  inhabitants  **who   have  any   children    unbaptized 

i^tild  have  them  baptized  as  soon  as  any  minister  is  settled 

in  mj  of  their  pkntations." 

The  government  of  the  province  of  New  Somersetshire 

I  now  to  promise  permanency,  but  in  1642  the  civil 

*'!"*  out  in   England  and  extended  to  the  colonies, 

-   all  that   Gorges  had  labored  so  long  to  estab- 

fldt    He  wa8  a  firm  £piscopaUan,  and  joined  the  king's 

party  with  all  the  energy  for  which  he  was  noted.     Although 

ht  wvLB  more  than  seventy  years  old,  he  joined  the  royal 

hftsm^  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  1645 ;  was  imprisoned  and 

4i«d  in  1647. 

Daring  the  civil  war  in  England,  Cleeves  thought  he  saw 

Ml  fipportunity  to  further  his  interests  and  punish  his  ene- 

ttles.     In  1643,  he  went  to  England,  and  in  April  of  that 

f6«  (probably  by  Cleeves'  suggestion)  Colonel  Alexander 

T 
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Rigby,  a  republican  member  of  Parliameut,  purchaac 
the  surviving  proprietors   the  charter  of  the   province 
Ligoriia.     It  was  a  dormant  title,  and  with  the  royal  par 
in  the  ascendant  would  have  been  of  little  value,  but  with 
an  ardent  republican  member  of  Parliament  as  proprietor, 
could  be  turned  to  account  by  Cleeves,  who  waa  appoint 
first  deputy  by  Rigby.    In  this  transaction  it  was  proved 
court  that  Cleaves,  when  in  England,  affixed  the  names ' 
the  principal   inhabitants  of  his   vicinity  to  a  petition 
Parliament  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  whe 
called  to  an  account  on  his  return,  lie  admitted  the  fact  > 
said  be  did  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Parliament,     The  or 
of  this  province  of  Ligonia,  was  a  grant  from  the  Council  ot 
Plymouth  in  1630  to  John  Dy  and  otliers  of  forty  mil€ 
square,  lying  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Porpoi 
including  both.    It  was  Srtit  called  the  Plough  patent  fro^ 
the  ship  Plough  which  brought  the  first  settlers  to  WLnt 
Harbor  in  1631.     Cleeves  arrived  in  Boston  from  Englac 
in  1643,  with  his  commission  fi-om  Rigby  to  act  as  Depu^ 
Governor  of  the  new  province.     Knowing  that  he  sbai 
encounter  the  Gorges*  government,  Cleeves  petitioned  th 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  afford  him  assistant 
This  they  declined  to  do,  but  consented  that  the  Govern^ 
should  write  an  unofficial  letter  in  his  behalf  as  he  was  i 
their  party,  but  they  feared  a  failure  of  his  governmei 
The    letter  from    Governor   Winthrop    did  not  have 
desired    effect  on   the   Gorges    officials,   who   opposed  it 
organization  of  the  Rigby  government,  making  two  partis 
Those  of  Casco  principally  joined  Cleeves  although  son 
dissented  J    notably,   Arthur*   Macworth,  who   lived  at 
mouth  of  the   PresumpscoL     His  was  one  of  the  nami 
which  Cleeves  used  unwarrantably  in  England.     Mac  wort 
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supported  Vines  who  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  for  the 
jftexi/esiT-  Cleeves  wrota  to  Vines  that  he  would  submit 
fi.  ,► .....  t.^  i^^  government  of  Ma^jsachusetts,  until  a  final 
u  could  be  obtained  from  England,  Vines  not 
ooty  rdiused  the  reference,  but  imprisoned  the  bearer  of  the 
IptttT,  Richard  Tucker,  and  required  a  bond  that  he  wunid 
m^jxx  ut  court,  and  ako  for  his  good  behavior,  as  tlie  con- 
diJioos  of  release. 

After  thiij  violence  Cleeves  and  his  partv,  about  thirty  in 

tiumb^r,  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  assist- 

.,rn .   „^,j  offered   to  join  the   confederacy  of  the    United 

:^.     The  Governor  returned  an  unfavorable  answer^ 

Ejecting  that  '*  they  had  an  order  not  to  receive  any  but 

inch  i^  were  in  n  church  way."     Cleeves  continued  to  main- 

t.ih  .  f.^ble  sway  and  must  have  finally  submitted  to  the 

government  had  not  Rigby's  party  been  triumph* 

it  in  England.    Vines    continued  to  hold  his  court  at 

Sio»»  with  Arthur  Macworth  as  one  of  the  assistants.     In 

MMiing  the  expenses  of  the  court,  Saco  paid  eleven  shil* 

Iwjjpi,  CascD   ten   shillings,  while   ICittery,  which  included 

Berwick,  paid  two  pounds  and  ten  shillings.     This  assess- 

I  »W9i  the  relative  number  of  inliabitants  and  taxable 

..f  frL.^^f,  settlements.     In  1646,  after  mutual  threat- 

H*-s  of  Vines  and  of  Cleeves  agreed  to  refer 

^  subjects   of  contention   to  the   court  of  assistants  of 

Hiiaichtisetts.     At  the  appointed  time  Cleeves  and  Tucker 

*|>pQirad  in  Boston  for  the  Rigby  government  and  Henry 

'"fri^lyn  of  Black  Poini  for  Gorges,  hut  the  hearing  was 

r^ult.    Soon  after,  the  decision  of  Commissioners 

^  '^ns  in  England  arrived  declaring  Rigby  to  be  the 

^   ..*  WMuer  of  the  province  of  Ligonia.     The  Commis- 

^^m  further  ordered    that  all  the   inhabitants  of  said 
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province  should  yield  obedieuce  to  Rigby,  and  Massac 

was  required,  if  need  be,  to  support  his  authority, 

was  now  dead  and  Republicanism  was  in  the  ascendant  in 

England. 

Cleeves  was  now  triumphant  over  his  adversaries,  and 
assumed  undisputed  sway  in  tlie  whole  province  of  Ligouiii, 
including  the  settlements  of  Casco,  Richmond's  Island, 
Spurwink^  Black  and  Blue  Points,  Saco,  and  Winter  Harbor. 
As  Deputy  President  Cleeves  immediately  commenced  to 
make  grants  in  all  parts  of  the  province.  The  old  oppo- 
nents of  Cleeves  seemed  now  to  have  submitted  gracefully^ 
and  courts  were  holden,  but  only  scraps  of  the  records  have 
been  presented,  A  court  was  held  at  Caseo  in  September 
and  December  of  1647.  At  the  September  term  of  the 
court,  Robert  Jordan  petitioned  for  the  allowance  of  his 
claim  against  Trelawney,  as  executor  of  the  will  of  John 
AVinter,  his  father-in-law,  of  Richmond's  Island.  The  court 
was  styled  the  **  General  Assembly  of  the  province  of 
Lygonia.**  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  September, 
1648,  are  subscribed  by  George  Cleeves,  Deputy  President, 
William  Royall,  Henry  Watts,  John  Cossons,  Peter  Hill,  and 
Robert  Booth.  Royall  and  Cossons  were  from  Westcustogo, 
now  Yarmouth.  Hill  and  Booth  were  from  Saco,  and  Watts 
was  from  Scarborough. 

Rigby,  who  was  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  at 
home,  and  chief  proprietor  of  Ligonia,  died  in  August,  1650. 
After  the  news  of  this  event  the  old  opposition  to  Rigby's 
government  was  revived.  His  son*  Edward  Rigby,  who  had 
become  the  proprietor,  wi*ote  to  those  disaffected,  saying 
that  he  should  soon  send  back  Cleeves  to  his  government 
and  also  a  kinsman  of  his  own.  Cleeves  had  probably  been 
called  to  England  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Rigby,  and  did 
not  return  until  the  winter  of  1653. 
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iiimeui  ui   lUassacJiLi.HuttiJ.  suciiij^  llie  disoiNlered 

MILS  in  Maiue  ia   1652,  seriously   uiidertx>ok  to 

establkh  a  claim  to  the  province  as  far  east  as  Casco  Bay. 

The  excuse  was  a  uew  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  their 

cist^n  '         '         IS  described  in  the  charter.     After  a  new 

rttiifliJL,  I  Ji  limit  was,  by  the  commissioners,  decided 

tobe^'agrayiah  rock  at  highwater  water  mark  cleft  in  the 

This  rock  is  the  ancient  inonament  between  Fal- 

l    North    yarmouth.      The   principal   inhabitants 

^  :o  river  had  already  reluetantly  submitted  to  the 

jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  but  tliose  ei\st  of  Saoo  opposed 

tfc^  claim    of    Massachusetts    on    political    and    religious 

1h.     They  were  decided  Episcopalians  and  wished  to 

heir  faith  and  forms  in  peace,  which  they  knew  they 

could  not  mjder  the  intolerant  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Massa- 

djiwett».     At  the  head  of  this  party  were  the  Reverend 

Kobcrt  Jordan  of  Spnrwink,  Henry  Josselyn  of  Black  Point, 

iwl  Arthur  Macworth  of  Casco,  all  firm  in  their  faith  and 

Idetermincd    to   resist    while    there    was    hope  of   success. 

[Gleeves  and  others  were  stimulated  in  their  opposition  by 

^pOie$u8»ion  of  power  which  they  were  anxious  to  main- 

Jonlan  was  imprisoned  in  Boston  for  his  opposition. 

le  and  Henry  Joiiselyn  refused  when  summoned  to  meet 

|Iji9  Maj^^achusetts  commissioners  at  York  in  1657.     Cleeves 

'      ^'     'on   two  years  prerious  in  behalf  of  the 

^  ►tua  to  protest  against  the  proceedings  of 

ichtisetts,   but  without   encouragement.      In   August, 

1^6,  seventy-one  persons  living  between  the  Piscataqua  and 

rivers  addressed  a  petition  to  Cromwell  praying  to  be 

laed  nnder  tlie  government  of  Massachusetts,  giving 

^  feasoQS  that  they  were  few  in  number  and  not  competent 

manage  weighty  aflUii-s.    Encouraged  by  this  expression 
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a  new  cominisdion  was  appointed  by  the  Bay  province  in 
1658,  to  visit  the  setUemeuts  included  in  their  claim,  and  by 
threats  and  promises  the  peox:)le  geoerally,  as  far  east  as  Saco, 
signed  a  siibmimion  to  Massachusetts. 

The  people  east  of  Saco  continued  their  opposition  to  tlie 
last.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  called  on 
these  people  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  York,  which  tliey 
neglected  to  do*  Then  came  a  summons  from  the  same 
body  to  appear  at  the  General  Court  at  Boston  in  October, 
1657.  Cleeves  disregarded  this  order  and  sent  a  protest 
against  the  legality  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  inhabitants  to  deny  submission  to  the  court.  Tlie 
General  Assembly  at  Boston,  seeing  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  Casco  and  Scarborough  people,  resolved  to 
**  surcease  for  the  present  from  any  further  prosecution.*' 

Learning  of  some  disordei*s  east  of  the  Piscataqua  and 
some  disaffection  among  the  people  for  want  of  a  stronger 
government,  the  General  Court  took  advantage  of  the  sup- 
posed change  in  public  opinion,  as  an  excuse  to  again  push 
their  claim,  although  six  mtniths  previous  they  resolved  to 
'*  surcease.'*  In  May,  1668,  they  appointed  a  commission  U% 
proceed  to  the  disputed  territory  and  receive  the  submission 
of  the  inhabitants,  commencing  at  Blaok  Point,  and  conliau- 
ing  on  to  Richmond*s  Island  and  Casco.  It  is  evident  that 
the  sturdy  supporters  and  adherents  of  the  English  Church 
in  these  three  districts  had  become  weary  of  the  controversy, 
as  they  consented  to  confer  with  the  Massachusetts  com- 
missioners. Reverend  Robert  Jordan  and  his  adherents  met 
them  by  appointment  at  his  house  at  Spurwink  in  Falmouth, 
in  July,  1658,  where  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Casco  and 
Black  Point  attended  •  In  the  commissioners'  report  they 
say,  "  After  some  serious  debate  of  matters  betwixt  us,  the 
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iwnoTal  of  some  doubts^  and  oiir  tendering  some  acts  of 
fiivor  and  privilege  to  them,  the  good  hand  of  God  guiding 
theim,  by  a  joint  consent  we  mutually  accorded  in  a  free 
lod  comf«>rUble  close/'     Cleeves  was  not  a  churchman,  but 
bis  mtrrest  wad  then  with  the  Episcopalians  against  Puritan 
Maisacliu.seltsj*     The  form  of  the  submission  was  as  follows; 
^We,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Black  Point,  Blue  Point,  Spurwink 
Afid  (\«ico  Bay,  with  ail  the  islands  thereunto  belonging*  do 
own  and  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment iif  Massachusetts  bay  in  New  England,  as  appears  by 
our  [mrtieular  subscriptiona  in  refference  of  those  articles 
Ibnhrrly  granted  to  Dover  Kittery  and  York  which  are  now 
gnuited  and  confirmed  unto  us,  together  with  some  additions 
to  upon  record  doth  appear/'     This  was  signed  by  twenty- 
me  persons,  of  whom  the  thirteen  following  lived  in  Fai- 
rnooth^  viz, :  Francis  Small,  Nichols  White,  Thomas  St-and- 
frirfJ,  Robert  Corbin,  Nathaniel  Wallis,  George  Lewis,  John 
f'liilif)^   George   Cleeves,   Robert    Jordan,   Francis    Neale^ 
Michael  Mitton,  Richard  Martin,     The  remainder,  with  the 
i    of  John    Bonigliton   who    lived   in   Saco,   were 

., — atsof  Black  and  Blue  Points.     One  of  the  articles 

rf  agr«*ement    between   the   inhabitants   and   the   commis- 

^  was  that  "the  obligations  entered  into  were  to  be 

f  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  was  not  allowed  by 

_  jvemnient  of  England."     The  sixth  article  was  that 

r  civil  privileges  not  to  be  forfeited  for  differences  in 

W     The  eighth  article  was,  "Those  places  formerly 

I  Spurwink  and  Casco  bay  from  the  east  side  of  Spur- 

*-..,  river  to  the  Chipboard  islands  in  Casco  bay,  shall  run 

W'k  eight  mUes  into  the  country  and  henceforth  shall  ht 

mdtd  FalmoutK'^     Tenth,  "  The  towns  of  Scarborough  shall 

Imve    commissioti    courts   to   try    causes  as  high  as   fifty 
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pounds,"    Eleventh,   The  same   towns   *'are   to   send   one 

deputy  yearly  to  the  court  of  election,  and  have  the  right  to 

send  two  if  they  see  cause,"      The   name   Yorkshire  was 

given  to  so  much  of  the  former  pro^Hnce  of  Maine  as  fell 

under   the  jurisdiction  of    Massachusetts-      "  Right   trusty 

Henry    Josselyn,  Esq.,    Mr,   Robert    Jordan,  Mr,   George 

Cleeves,  Mr.   Henry  Watts,  and  Mr,  Flavins  Neale"  were 

appointed  commissioners  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Scarborough  and  Falmouth  to  hold  the  local  court  for 

petty  causes  without  a  jury-    Any  of  these  could  solemnixe 

marriages.     Thus  the   government  of  Massachusetts   came 

into  possession  of  the  ancient  province  of  Maine  as  far  east 

as  the  bounds  of  North  Yarmouth,  which,  with  the  exception 

of  two  or  three  years,  she  held  until  the  separation  of  1820. 

George  Cleeves  did  not  live  to  be  sold  with  his  lands  to 

Massachusetts.     In  a  deed  executed  in  1671  by  Anthony 

Brackett,  of  land  formerly  owned  by  Cleeves,  he  is  referred 

to  as  '^deceased."     In  his  memorial  to  the  court  against 

Jordan  in  1662,  he  says,  "my  wife  being  four  score  and 

seven  years  of  age."     From  this  we  must  infer  that  he  lived 

to  a  great  age  as  well  as  his  wife ;  the  date  of  the  death  of 

either  of  them  is  not  known.     They  probably  were  buried 

in  the  oldest  part  of  the  old  burial  ground.     Cleeves  left 

but  one  child,  Elizabeth.     It  is  not  known  that  he  ever  had 

any  other.     His  daughter  married   Michael   Mitton   whose 

posterity  are  numerous.    She  died  in  1682,  and  undoubtedly 

her  dust  rests  near  her  parents.     Elizabeth  Clark,  a  daughter 

of  Michael  Mitton  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  testified  in  1728 

that  her  **  grandfather,  Mr,  George  Cleeves,  lived  on  his 

estate  at  Falmouth  many  years  after  the  death  of  her  fatheit 

Michael  Mitton/*     Cleeves  came  from  Plymouth,  England* 

In  1883  an  elegant  granite  monument  was  erected  to  the 
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Wmory  of  George  Cleeves  on  tiie  tiu^leru  i>lt>pt*  ui  Munjoy  s 
Hili,  at  the  eastern  terminua  of  Congress  street.  It  wa^ 
the  gift  of  Pfi^'son  Tucker,  Esq, 

Piilj^m  says:  **  A  sense  of  the  inju^^tice  of  the  Mii.ssachu- 
Btiis  claim  and  a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  j>rineiples  of 
the  colony  operated  strongly  on  many  of  the  iiLhabitauts 
mid  iBd  them  to  ex[ireds  an  open  contempt  of  its  assumed 
jarbdiction.**  John  Bonython  of  Saco,  together  \^ith  Mr, 
Joaaelyn  of  Black  Point,  and  Reverend  Mr,  Jordan  of  Spur- 
wiak,  were  8o  active  in  their  opposition  that  an  order  was 
i8aui*d  for  their  arrest.  The  two  latter  were  required  to 
give  bonds  for  tlieir  appearance  before  the  General  Court. 
B  '•*':!  escaped,  whereupon  a  decree  of  outlawry  was 
fit  i   against  him  in   1658,  of  which  this  is  the  closing 

Beotf5Dce :  "  Aiid  farther  thid  court  doth  impower  any  person 
that  hath  submitted  to  this  guvernment  after  the  first  of 
A" — V  ta  apprehend  the  said  Bonython  by  force  and  bring 
Li;  or  dead  t**  Boston  deckiring  and  proclaiming,  tliat 

whosoever  shall  so  do  shall  have  twenty  pounds  paid  him  for 
h]»  service  to  the  country*  out  of  the  common  treasury 
which  may  be  levied  with  otiier  charges  upon  the  said  Bony- 
Iboji^  eiitate."  The  next  year  Bonython  appeared  before 
tb»  commissioners  and  ^^  yielded  and  subscribed  his  subjee- 
tiofi  to  this  government,"  Willis  thus  describes  the  situa- 
m  in  Maine : 

ithou;j:h  th«  inh»ibitiints  hud  now  generally  aubmitted  to  her  juris- 
iicUfto,  there  wi&rti  many  who  carried  in  their  bosoms  a  spirit  of 
di  '    '  V   to  Uit*   puwer  of  Maasat'Jiusetts.     Wc  beUevo 

til  MiUtitlt^J  L'hit'tly  in  a  difference  of  rirligious  senti- 

o»!fiU.  MaiiAaclnuitettB  at  that  time  could  hardly  allow  a  neutndlty  of 
L*^  *  '  t;  none  but  ohurdi  meinber»  could  be  freetuon,  and  tJiosc 
V.  It  **  after  the  moKt  iitnuteMt  sect  of  uur  relitjioii "  livts  puri- 

t4M  iviiiv  Qoi  tolerated*    Many  of  our  early  settlers  were  Episco* 
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palmn^;  Jonlau  was  a  priest  of  that  persuasion  and  bad  been  the 
minister  to  the  people  here  for  many  years.    Although  new  scttlera 

crowiltHJ  into  our  plAiitaMon&  from  Mjissacbusetts  bringing  the  relig- 
ious dad  Hues  and  feelings  which  prevmled  there,  still  the  attach- 
ment of  many  to  the  mode  of  worahip  under  which  they  had  been 
educated  was  not  nor  could  not  be  emdicated.  On  this  sulijfct 
Ma*ihachusetts  exercised  her  power  with  no  little  severity,  ancl 
not  with  Islanding  her  guaranty  in  the  sixth  article  before  mentioned 
**that  civil  privileges  should  not  be  forfeited  for  religious  differ- 
encen,"  she  ilid  proceed  to  enforce  her  own  doctrines,  regardless  of 
the  religious  principles  which  prevailed  liere.  Reverend  Hnbert 
Jordan  was^frcHiuently  censured  for  exerciBing  liis  mitmterial  olfice 
in  marriages,  baptisms,  etc.  In  IBHOf  only  two  yeai«  later  he  was 
summoned  by  the  general  court  to  appear  before  tliem  to  answer  for 
his  ^Mrrcgular  practices'*  in  baptizing  the  children  of  Nathaniel 
Wallis  "after  the  exercises  were  ended  on  the  Lord*8  day  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  l^Iacworth  in  the  town  of  Falmouth  '*  and  wa« 
requested  "*  to  desist  from  any  euch  practices  for  the  future." 

The  limits  of  Falmouth  were  described  in  general  terms 
in  the  compact  with  Massachusetts  of  1668 ;  they  were  to 
be  particularly  marked  out  by  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
or,  in  case  of  their  neglect,  the  next  county  court  was  to 
appoint  commissionei^  for  that  purpose.  This  duty  not 
having  been  performed,  the  General  Court  at  their  session 
in  May,  1659,  appointed  *' Captain  Nicholas  Shapleigb,  Mr. 
Abraham  Preble,  Mr,  Edward  Rishworth,  and  Lieutenant 
John  Saunders  to  run  the  dividing  lines/'  not  only  of  Fol- 
mouth»  but  of  Saco  and  Scarborough.  This  committee 
attended  to  the  service  and  reported  "  that  the  dividing  line 
between  Scarborough  and  Falmouth  shall  be  the  first  di\nd- 
ing  branches  of  Spurwink  river,  from  thence  to  run  up  into 
the  country  upon  a  due  northwest  line,  until  eight  miles  be 
extended;  and  that  the  easterly  bounds  of  Falmouth  shall 
extend  to   the  Clapboard   Islands,  and   from   thence  shall 
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>n  a  west  line  into  the  country  till  eight  miles  be 
e3C[»irtjd/'*  These  boundaries  are  the  same  as  at  the  present 
tirnCf  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  line  which  now  rims 
northwest  from  the  white  rock  opposite  Clapboard  Island 
referred  to  in  the  survey  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  province 
by  Massachusetts.  The  two  side  lines  of  the  tract  are  now 
parallel,  now  running  north  forty-five  degrees  west^  a  dis- 
tane<s  of  over  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  The  rear  line  xa  a 
few  rods  over  ten  milen  long* 

The  name  given  to  the  town  was  borrowed  from  that  of 
ftit  ftQcieut  town  in  England,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rrrer  Fal  in  Comwall)  and  hence  called  Falmouth.  The 
river  after  passing  through  a  part  of  Cornwall,  discharges 
itself  into  the  British  Channel,  forming  at  its  mouth  a 
spoctotta  harbor*  Several  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  that 
neighborboodi  and  adopted  the  name  in  compliance  with  a 
natural  and  prevailing  custom  in  the  first  age  of  our  hist(3ry» 
of  applying  the  names  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  tlie 
mother  countryt  to  places  which  they  occupied  in  this. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  plantation  upon  the  neck^  and, 
indeed^  all  others  io  the  bay,  were  called  by  the  general 
nmme  of  Casco,  or  Casco  Bay ;  but  when  a  particular  spot 
was  intended  to  be  designated^  the  local  terms  borrowed 
principally  from  the  Indians  were  used,  as  Machegonne,  Pui*- 
Lpoodiick,  Capisic,  Spur  wink,  Westcustogo,  and  others*  The 
^  tenu  Machegonne  is  used  in  the  deed  from  Gorges  to  Cleeves 
but  was  never  in  general  u^e  among  the  white  settlers.  The 
iiio«t  of  these  namea  continued  to  prevail  for  many  years, 
and  9ome  of  them  remain  in  familiar  use  to  the  present  day. 
Oil  the  ixj^toration  of  Charles  II.<»  in  1660,  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  a  grandson  of  the  old   lord  proprietor,  sent   over 

^  EHam  of  tho  committer. 
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bis  agent  with  letters  from  the  King  to  the  gnveruMr 
Mas8acliusetbs  Bay,  requiring  either  a  restitution  of  his 
lawful  inheritiince,  or  that  they  should  show  reasons  for  the 
occupation  of  the  province  of  Maine*  The  next  step  was 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  tlie  crown  to  visit 
New  England  and  inquire  into  all  the  existing  grievances. 
They  came  into  Maine  in  the  summer  of  1665,  and  issued 
their  proclamation,  in  which  they  charge  the  Massachusetts 
colony  with  having  **  refused  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  submit 
to  his  majesty *s  authority,  looking  ui>on  themselves  as  the 
supreme  power  in  those  parts,  contrary  to  their  allegiance  and 
derogatory  to  his  majesty's  sovereignty/*  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  province, 
known  to  be  friendly  to  the  claims  of  Gorges,  as  magistrates 
to  exercise  authority  there  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  be 
further  known.  These  were  Messrs.  Champernoon  and  Cutts 
of  Kittery;  Rish worth  and  Johnson  of  York;  Wheelwright 
of  Wells;  Hook  and  Phillips  of  Saco;  Josselyn  of  Black 
Point;  Jordan  of  Richmond's  Island;  Munjoy  of  Casco; 
and  Wincoll  of  Newichawannock,  now  Berwick, 

Massachusetts  did  not  long  acquiesce  in  this  arrangeuiuuL, 
for  in  July,  1668,  four  commissioners,  escorted  by  a  military 
force,  entered  the  province  and  proceeded  to  hold  a  court  at 
York,  The  king's  magistrates  were  present  and  remon- 
strated, but  to  no  purpose.  The  account  of  the  matter 
given  by  John  *Josselyn,  who  was  then  residing  with  his 
brother  at  Black  Point,  is  that  "as  soon  as  the  commission- 
ers returned  for  England  the  Massachusetts  men  entered  the 
province  in  a  hostile  manner  with  a  troop  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  turned  the  judge  and  Ids  assistants  off  the  bench, 
imprisoned  the  mayor  or  commander  of  militia,  and  threat^ 
eacd  the  judge  and  some  others  that  were  faithful  to  Mr* 
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Gorges'  interest."  At  length  both  parties  to  this  exciting 
If  '  *  i"sy  appf^ared  by  their  agents  at  the  palace  of  White- 
}L  1  his  majesty,  ujion  a  fair  hearing  of  their  respective 

ctaiiiid^  ** decided  that  the  Province  of  Maine  was  the  rightful 
proptirtv  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  both  as  to 
lie  and  government.**  As  soon  as  this  decision  was  known, 
in  agent  of  Massachusetts  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Gorges 
for  tlie  purchase  of  his  title,  which  he  finally  sold  to  that 
>]ony  in  March,  1677,  for  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
^ing,  or  about  six  thousand  dollars.  This  trannaction 
great  offence  to  the  friends  of  Gorges  in  the  provinctt, 
whu  f^nt  a  remonstrance  to  England,  but  it  was  too  Lite. 
S  i  h,  however,  was  the  continued  opposition  to  Massuchu- 
M-t Is  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  became  necessary 
tn  ^tMld  an  armed  force  into  the  province  to  awe  the  people 
into  tiubmission  and  prevent  disturbance. 
Maine  was  now  fairly  annexed  to  Massachusetts,  not  in 
*  Tice  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  by  u  legal 
t  <if  the  soil  and  government  for  a  valuable  consider- 

ation;  and  in  the  act  of  taking  possession  by  the  colony, 
thii  title  of  Gorges  was  duly  recited ;  nothing  further  was 
I  3  i  ji^  being  embraced  in  their  own  patent.  After  the 
]  of   Maine,  many  persons  in   Massachusetts   were 

desirous  uf  selling  the  province  with  all  the  inhabitants,  in 
vlium  ihcy  had  expressed  so  much  interest,  to  defray  the 
of  defending  it  during  the  late  war,  which  was 
•1  at  eight  thousand  pounds.  A  committee  of  the 
General  Court  was  appointed  for  this  purpose*  but  the  vote 
was  reconsidt^red  before  any  further  action  was  taken  on  the 
itibject. 
Tlie  British  government  took  offence  at  the  sale  and  pur- 
of  Maine,  and  contended  that  the  jurisdiction  over  a 
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colony  or  province  was  iaalienable,  and  that  by  the  convey- 1 
ance,  although  Maiisachusetts  might  have  acquired  a  right  I 
to  the  soil,  she  acquired  none  to  the  government,  which 
consequently  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  required  an  assign* 
meat  of  the  province  on  being  paid  the  purchase  money. 
The  subject  was  continually  agitated  until  it  was  finally 
settled  by  the  charter  of  1091,  which  not  only  included  the 
province  of  Maine,  but  the  more  remote  provinces  of  Saga- 
dahoc and  Nova  Scotia. 

A  separate  government  was  now  organized  for  the  prov- 
ince, at  the  head  of  which,  Thomas  Dauforth,  Esq^  of 
Cambridge,  was  placed,  with  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Province  of  Maine.  Beside  being  at  the  head  of  the  sepa- 
rate  government  for  Maine,  President  Danforth  held  the 
office  of  Deputy  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony,* 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Episcopalians  of  Maine 
objected  to  coming  under  the  jui-isdiction  of  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts, was  that  "  none  should  be  admitted  to  the  body 
politic  but  such  as  were  church  members,"  and,  of  course^ 
could  not  vote  for  civil  officers.  The  provincial  churches 
and  ministers  were  the  power  in  the  land. 

In  1639,  Hugh  Peters,  in  the  name  of  the  church  at 
Salem,  wrote  to  the  church  in  Dorchester  as  follows: 
"  Reverend  and  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  —  We  thought 
it  our  bounden  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  names  of  such 
persons  as  have  had  the  great  censure  past  upon  them  ia 
this  our  church,  with  the  reasons  thereof,  beseeching  you  ia 
the  Lord,  not  only  to  read  their  names  in  pubUc  to  yours^ 
but  also  to  give  us  the  like  notice  of  any  dealt  with  in  like 
manner  by  you ;  that  so  we  may  walk  toward  them  accord- 


*  He  held  these  offices  from  I6t8  to  the  arrival  of  Andr068  in  16SC. 
died  ia  ie09,  aged  77. 
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lilg1y«  for  some  of  us  bere,  have  had  commiinian  iguorantljr 
wilU  some  of  other  ehiirchea.  Wo  can  do  no  less  than  have 
aueh  Duted  who  disobey  the  truths**  Then  follow  the 
ne8  of  twelve  delinquenb^,  ooe  of  whom  was  ^^  William 
a«^  for  pride  and  divert  other  evils  in  which  he  remained 
'*"  These  delinijiients  were  to  have  their  names 
public/'  with  theh'  offencea,  in  all  the  neighboring 
Ukvtntu^  William  Blaekstone,  whom  the  Winthrop  colony 
futuid  in  po^ession  of  Shawm ut^  told  them  that  he  came 
from  Eogland  because  he  did  nut  like  the  Lord's  bishops, 
but  be  could  not  join  with  them,  because  he  did  not  like  the 
Lord^B  brethren* 

The  egotism  of  the  leading  Massachusetts  people  was 
exemplified  by  a  member  of  the  council  at  the  time  of  the 
retirement  of  Governor  Sbute^  in  1722,  which  made  Lieu- 
lenaot^ovemor  Dummer  acting  govenior.  He  had  made 
n  ccmciUatory  speech  to  the  two  houaes,  when  Councilor 
Sewall  said ;  **  With  the  leave  of  your  Houor,  and  this 
hiiDorable  Boards  I  would  speak  a  word  or  two  on  this 
soiemn  occasion.  Although  the  unerring  providence  of  God 
has  brought  your  Honor  to  the  chair  of  government  in  a 
clnady  and  tempestuous  season,  yet  you  have  this  for  your 
eQcuuragemeut^  tliat  the  people  you  have  to  do  with  are  a 
[Mirt  of  the  Israel  of  6od^  and  you  may  expect  to  have  the 
prudence  and  patience  of  Moses  communicated  to  you  for 
your  conduct,**  Ten  years  previous  to  this,  the  same  conn- 
cUor  was  sitting  as  one  of  the  witch  judges;  one  of  his  acts  is 
giTen  by  Hutchison*  Rebecca  Nurse  was  on  ti'ial  for  witch- 
cnU't.  Hutchison  says:  "She  was  a  member  of  the  church 
liid  of  good  character,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
^oot  guilty/  upou  which  the  court  expressed  their  dissatis- 

*  HiildiiBOD'ii  HUtory  of  Miu»s;ichuBett8« 
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faction  with  the  verdict,  which  caiused  some  of  the  jury 
to  desire  to  go  out  again,  and  then  they  brought  her  in 
'guilty/" 
It  seems  that  the  puritan  churches  had  no  establii^hed 
l^-^mstoms  or  forms  for  worship,  but  each  minister,  who  had 
"rofficient  independence,  introduced  customs  into  his  owa 
meetings  to  suit  himself.  Mr.  Davenport  of  New  Ilaven^ 
who  afterward  removed  to  Boston,  required  all  his  congre* 
gation  to  stand  up  wliile  he  named  his  text.  The  reason 
given  waa  that  it  was  the  word  of  God  and  deaerved  peculiar 
honor.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Salem,  required  all  the  women  of 
Ins  congregation  to  wear  veils.  In  his  Plain  Dealing,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1642,  Thomas  Letchford,  who  had  been 
in  New  England,  says  of  the  contributions  in  the  meeting- 
houses of  Massachusetts:  ^'The  magistrates  and  chief  gentle- 
men first  and  thea  the  eldei's  and  all  the  congregation  of 
men,  and  most  of  them  that  are  not  of  the  church,  all  single 
persons,  widows,  and  women  in  the  absence  of  their  has- 
bands,  come  up  one  after  another  one  way  and  bring  their 
ofiFerings  to  the  deacon  at  his  seat,  and  put  it  into  a  box 
of  wood  for  the  purpose  if  it  be  money  or  papers;  if  it;  bdi 
any  other  chattel  they  set  it,  or  lay  it  down  before  thej 
deacons,  and  so  pass  another  way  to  their  seats  again.*^ 

That  everything  approaching  to  an  acknowledgement  of] 
the  authority  of  Episcopacy  might  be  avoided,  the  Puritan<?i 
never  used  the  additional  word  saint  wlien  speaking  of  the 
apostles  and  ancient  fathers  of  the  christian  church,  and 
even  the  names  of  places  were  made  to  conform.  The  i&Iand  ] 
of  St,  Christophers  was  always  written  "Christophers,''  and 
by  the  same  rule  all  other  places  to  which  saint  had  been 
prefixed.  If  any  surprise  was  manifested,  this  answer  was 
ready:  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  as  good  a  right  to 
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tJife  iippttllatioii  as  the  apostles.  The  Bay  people  bfgan  theii 
sabbath  ihe  last  day  of  the  week  at  sunset.  This  was  not 
8«itli?ci  until  IG-IO,  and  then  not  without  a  (rontroversy, 
Frtrni  a  sacred  regard  for  the  christian  Babbath,  a  scruple 
ttifMic  of  the  lawfulness  of  calling  the  first  day  of  tlie  week 
5  '  .  and  they  always  od  any  occasion,  whether  in  a  civil 
l:  ^.  'US  rehition  to  it,  styled  it  either  the  Lord's  day  or 
tbe  Sabbath.  A^  the  exception  to  the  name  Sunday  was  its 
tdolairouH  origin,  the  same  scruple  naturally  followed  with 
Inspect  to  the  names  of  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  of 
most  of  the  months,  which  liad  the  same  origin.  Accord- 
ingly Monday,  Tuesday,  and  so  on,  were  changed  to  the 
^id  andtliird  days  of  the  week;  and  instead  of  March, 
'  ^as  then  the  first  month  of  the  year,  it  was  called 
c  month;  instead  of  the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  the 
ityle  was,  the  third  third  day  of  the  tliird  month.  This  cus- 
foui  i>ri;;in;ited  in  England  but  did  not  last  many  years. 

Thi*    ^'  fiusetts   Puritans   expressed  a  bitter  feeling 

ag)&ii»^i  ^  seopalians  on  account  of  their  observance  of 

Uie  feaists  and  fasts  of  the  Church.  Judge  Samuel  Sewall, 
of  Bo«ton,  notes  in  his  diary  for  several  yeai-s,  with  much 
ftpportjnt  satiijfactiun,  the  non-observance  of  Christmas  by 
Ihe  people  of  Bostou.  In  1685,  December  25,  he  says: 
•*  Friday,  cart*  come  to  town,  and  shops  open  as  usual. 
yme  somehow  observe  the  day;  but  are  vexed  I  believe 
It  -^  -  '  ly  of  the  people  prophane  it,  and  blessed  be  God 
y  yet  to  compell  them  to  keep  it.*'  In  1697 
1  thtm  notices  the  day:  ^* Shops  are  open,  and  carts  and 
oome  to  town  with  wood  and  fagots  as  formerly.  I 
;  OQcasinu  to  dehort  my  family  from  Christmas  keeping, 
[charged  them  to  forbear.'* 
8 
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This  bitter  feeling  af^inst  the  Church  of  England,  lie 
ordinances  and  customs,  was  the  growth  of  the  few  preced 
ing  years.     It  was  not  cherished  by  the  fathers  of   the 
Winthrop  colony.     While  they  were  on  their  passage 
Massachusetts  Bay,  (April  7th,  1630,)  Governor  Winthro 
and  divers  others  on  board  signed  a  paper  headed,  *'Tli 
humble  request  of  his  majesties  loyal  subjects,  the  govemc 
and  the  company  late  gone  to  New  England;  to  the  rest 
tlie  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  Reverer 
fathers  and  brethren."     In  this  paper  are  many  expressioi 
of  love  for  the  church  at  home.    Among  them  is  this: 
desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  principal 
and  body  of  our  company,  as  those  who  esteem  it  an  hone 
to  call  the  Church  of  England  from  which  we  rise,  our  de 
mother,**     Signed  by  John  Winthrop  and  many  others. 

The  appropriation  by  the  ^'society  for  the  propagation  of 
the   gospel   among  the   Indians,"   an    English    institutioE 
amount43d   to  six   or  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
annum.     This  was  intrusted  to  a  commission  composed 
some  of  the  old  magistrates  and  ministers  in  New  England 
They  would  not  suJBfer  Aaron,  an  Indian  preacher  who  cot 
read  English,  to  have  a  bible  with  the  common  praj^er  in  it 
but  took  it  away  from  him. 

The  cod-fishery  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  Engli 
merchants  to  our  state.     Captain  John  Smith,  who  was  her 
in  1714,  wrote  a  glowing  account  of  the  country.     He  sai 
he  arrived  at   *'Menhegan,"     *'Had  the  fishing  for  wfc 
proved  as  I  expected  I  had  stayed  in  the  country   ,    •    , 
I  was  contented  having  taken  by  hooks  and  lines  with  fiftee 
or  eighteen  men  at  most,  more  than  sixty  thousand  cod 
less  than  a  month ;  whilst  myself  wich  eight  othei*s  of  them. 
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^ree  months  ranging  the  coast  iu  a  small  boat,  got  for 
jrtc'j*,  eleven  hundred  beaver  sking,  besides  otters  and  mar- 
tins; all  araounting  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
md  arrived  in  England  with  all  my  men  in  health  in  six  or 
seven  months/*  Captain  Smith  made  a  map  of  the  coa^it 
ai*d  called  it  New  England.  On  it  he  calls  Casco  Bay 
"Harrington  Bay,"  Black  Strap  Hill  is  named  **Schooter8 
HilL"  He  says,  "The  most  remarqueable  parts  thus  named 
hy  the  high  and  mighty  Prince  Charles,  Prince  of  Great 
Britain/'  His  account  of  his  several  voyages  to  America, 
published  in  1631,  drew  public  attention  in  Europe  to  this 
profitable  trade.  He  says  that  in  1622  there  were  thirty- 
siiil  of  ships  from  England  on  the  New  England  coast, 
«M-.  .•!!  made  good  voyages. 

In  the  '^  New  English  Canaan''  published  in  Amsterdam  in 

1637  by  Thomas  Morton,  who  gave  the  PUgrims  so  much 

''k%  he  says,  "The  coast  of  New  England  aboundeth  with 

c,*.ai  multitudes  of  cod  that  the  inhabitants  do  dung  their 

gTUund&  With  cod;  and  it  is  as  a  comodity  better  than  the 

golden  mines  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  for  without  dried  cod 

iards,  Portuguese  would  not  be  able  to  victual  a 

.  the  sea.*     I  have  seen  in  one  harbor  next  to  Rich- 

fuond's  Island,  fifteen  sail  of  ships  at  one  time,  that  have 

J  in  dried  cod  for  Spain,  and  the  straights/' 

ilw  "^ harbor  next  to  Richmond's  Island*'  could  have  been 

no  other  than  the  harbor  of  Falmouth.     The  Pool  at  the 

month  of  the  Saco  is  the  next  harbor  on  the  west  of  the 

iiihoid,  and  of  this  Levett  says,  "  Where  two  good  ships  may 

ride,  being  moored  head  and  atern.^'     Falmouth  alone  had 


*WUhmr  Amea  once  mdd  Uiat  *' over^r  cod-^b  drawn  ap  had  a  pistareen 
iAltetoouth." 
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room  for  fifteen  ships  to  ride  at  anchor.  Winter  mentions 
having  fished  at  Casco  before  he  took  charge  of  Richmond's 
Island. 

Fishing  was  a  principal  industry  pursued  by  the  first 
settlers  of  Falmouth,  but  they  were  not  the  kind  mentioned 
by  Talleyrand.  He  says,  "All  the  qualities,  all  the  virtues 
which  are  attached  to  agriculture,  are  wanting  in  the  man 
who  lives  by  fishing."  The  Falmouth  fishermen  were  most 
of  them  agriculturists  also. 


CHAPTER  V. 
TOTAts  of  tub  towk  at  thk  BEODnnjro  of  the  rmsT 

IITDlAli,  OB  PHILIP'S  WAR.  PbAS9  OF  TOR  tJTDIAXB,  Ax  rNDLAJI 
KtU*£D  BY  A  PARTY  OF  KKOLISB  WITHOUT  CAUUK.  JdJLSY  BKT- 
Tt^KItB  LJCAYE  TITIE  TOWN.  EXPOSKD  STATE  OF  THOSE  REMAINING. 
MimilER  OF  THK  JLhOKR   BSOTHSRS  AT   SCARBO ROUGH,   AND   ATTACK 

mf  ram  josdax   bkttlsmknt  at  fiPURworK.    Ths  rNHABiTAKra 

OF  TB1C  EXCK  XITBXR  KTl^LED  OB  DRIYKN  FROM  TBSIR  H01t£S. 
WrrCHCEAFT. 

At  the  begirming  of  the  firet  Indian,  or  Philip's  war, 
Falmoutlit  which  then  included  a  large  territory,  was  having 
a  thrifty  trade  in  fish,  masts,  spars,  ton-tirnber,  oar-rafters, 
and  sawed  lamber,  as  milla  had  been  built  at  Capisic,  at 
Lcmg  Creek»  and  at  some  other  places.  In  the  vicinity  of 
each  were  settled  active  and  enterprising  men  with  families* 
Tho  Purpoodack  side  of  the  harbor,  from  Simoiiton's  cove  to 
Stroadwater,  was  fringed  with  farms  and  settlers.  From 
tbe  mouth  of  every  creek  went  shallops  and  fishing  boats, 
and  some  had  their  *^'  bylanders  '*  or  coasting  sloops,  carrying 
cord  wood  and  fish  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals  and  ports  beyond. 
Fkhiug  ships  harbored  here,  from  which  they  sent  out  their 
boata  to  t^ke  and  cure  the  much  valued  cod  for  their  home 
csrgo«a«  The  same  year  of  the  breaklug  out  of  the  war, 
John  JoBselyn,  ** gentleman,'*  who  spent  eight  years  with  liis 
brother  at  Black  Point,  published  his  *'  Two  voygages  into 
New  England/'     In  his  book  he  described  all  the  settlements 

i  the  coast  from  the  Piscataqua  to  Sagadahock.  He  says, 
^Cuaco  Bay  is  the  largest  in  the  province  and  full  of 
Uands,  Nine  miles  east  of  Black  point  lyeth  scatteringly 
the  town  of  Casco,  upon  a  large  bay,  stored  with  cattle, 
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sheep,  swine,  abundance  of  marsh,  and  arable  land,  a  corn^ 
mill  or  two,  with  stages  for  fishermen/*  Of  Richmond's 
Island  Josselyn  gays,  **  It  is  three  miles  in  circumference  and 
hath  a  passable  and  gravely  ford  on  the  north  side,  between 
the  main  and  the  sea  at  low  water.  Here  are  found  excel* 
lent  whetstonea,  and  here  likewise  are  stages  for  fishermen/' 

At  this  time  Robert  Jordan  and  his  sons  occupied  the 
**ouId  plantation  "  at  Spurwink,  and  one  son,  John»  lived  on 
Richmond's  Island.  In  1680  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor 
Andross,  judge  far  the  county  of  Cornwall  at  Pemaquid, 
The  letter  containing  his  commission  was  directed  "tn 
Justice  Jordan,  at  Richraond*8  Island,  near  Casco  Bay."  ' 
There  was  also  a  hamlet  at  the  moutli  of  the  Presurapsoot 
river,  the  principal  man  of  which  was  Arthur  Macworth, 
and  there  were  scattering  settlers  along  the  shore  from  there 
westward  to  Capisic  and  Stroud  water  where  was  a  landing 
for  the  unloading  of  masts  and  spars.  Here  also  was  a 
settlement,  and  another  at  Long  creek,  with  a  saw-milL 
Casco  contained  at  this  time  about  four  hundred  inhabitants, 
Josselyn  says,  "The  people  of  the  province  [Maine]  feed 
generally  upon  as  good  flesh,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  fowl,  and 
fish,  as  any  in  the  world  beside/'  On  the  neck,  at  a  point 
now  included  in  the  property  of  the  Portland  Comjmny, 
was  a  meeting-house,  of  which  Reverend  Geoi'ge  Burroughs, 
who  was  executed  in  1692,  at  Salem,  for  witchcraft,  was 
the  minister.  This  apparently  well  established  town  was 
doomed  to  destruction. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  in  Massachusetts,  meaofl 
were  taken  at  Falmouth  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the 
eastern  Indians  towai^d  the  English.  The  fear  and  jealousy 
of  the  savages  were  aroused  and  they  began  to  suspect  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  English  (who  had  tried  in  vain  to  get 
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rthem  to  give  up  their  arms),  to  deprive  them  of  their  means 
of  iibtaitJii  '    istence,  and  finally  to  drive  them  from  the 

soil.  In  ^_j  _::Ler  the  huUdings  of  ThomaB  PurchaBe  were 
[Tobbed  by  the  Indians  while  be  was  absent.  An  armed 
pmrty  of  twenty-five  settlers  Wiis  sent  out  to  gather  corn  in 
the  same  vicinity-  They  discovered  three  Indians*  one  of 
whom  they  killed,  and  wounded  a  second.  The  tlm*d 
escaped  and  informed  hia  friends  who  were  in  the  neighbor* 
Jiood;  they  rallied  and  drove  the  English  to  their  vessel 
with  the  loss  of  two  boats  laden  with  corn.  This  was  the 
fir»t  blood  spilled  in  Maine  in  l*hilip's  war,  and  waa  shed 
without  justitication  on  the  part  of  the  English;  it  naturally 
Mcited  in  the  Indians  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Opportunities 
for  retaliation  were  not  wanting,  the  settlers  being  unpro- 
tected along  the  whole  frontier. 

lu  their  lamentations  they  could  with  propriety  and  truth 
adiipt  the  language  of  the  scripture  book  of  Lamentations, 
iii  *'  "*  [i  chapter,  ^^  We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our 
li>  .  ,  '*use  uf  the  sword  of  the  wilderness."  ^'In  those 
timee  there  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out  nor  to  ium 
that  isame  uu  but  great  vexations  were  upon  all  the  iuhab- 
itr    '      '  ^r  -Titry;^ 

IS  order  of  court  in  1674,  compelled  "every 
man  to  take  ta  meeting  on  Lard's  days  his  arms  with  him 
with  at  least  five  charges  of  powder  and  shot."  AUo^  "that 
vhueoever  shall  shoot  of  a  gun  except  at  an  Indian  or  a  wolf 
ihaU  forfeit  five  s.'' 
Of  the  order  to  take  arms  to  meeting,  McFingal  wrote  — 


'^  So  once  for  fear  of  Indian  beating 
Our  ^randaires  bore  tbeir  guns  to  meeting; 
Each  man  equipped  on  Sunday  mom 
M*rtli  p«alm-book,  shot,  and  [jowder  horn, 
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And  looked,  in  form,  as  all  must  gmnt 
Like  th'  ancient  true  church  militftnt, 
Or  fierce ,  like  modern  deep  divines, 
Who  fight  wiih  quiOs  like  porcuiiinea.*' 

The  fii*st  attack  in  this  neighborhood  was  on  the  family 
Thomas  Wakely  of  Falmoath.  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of 
Presunipscot  River  below  the  falls.     They  killed  Wakely 
and  his  wife,  his  eldest  son  John  and  hiB  wife,  with  thre^ 
of  their  children,  and  carried  one  daughter  eleven  years  old 
into  captivity.     After  taking  all  they  wanted  from  the  bouse^l 
they  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  was  consumed.    Lieutenant  George 
Ingeraoll,  who  had  seen  the  smoke,  visited  the  place  the  next 
morning  with  an  armed  party  to  learn  the  cause,  when  the] 
came  upon  a  scene  too  horrible  to  describe.     The  daiight 
was  carried  by  a  Saco  sachem  to  Major  Waldron  of  Dove 
where  she  remained  and  was  subsequently  married  to  Ricl 
ard  Scammon  of   that  town.     The  Indians  went  off  in 
westerly  direction.     They  burnt  several  houses  at  Saco,  and 
afterward  killed  several  persons  at  Bine  Point.     In  Octol 
they  killed  the  brothers   Arthur  and   Andrew  Alger,   af 
Scarborough,  and  burnt  their  houses.     About  the  same  tim^ 
the  enemy  killed  a  son  of  George  IngersoU  and  anothc 
man  at  Falmouth,  and  attacked  the  Jordan  settlement 
Spurwink.     The  father,  Robert  Jordan,  left  his  house  and 
fled,   when   hia  house  (the  one  in  which   George  Cleeve 
formerly  lived),  was  destroyed  with  all  its  contents,  except 
what  could  be  taken  away  by  the  inmates  in  haste.     The  olc 
minister  fled  to  Great  Island,  now  New  Castle,  at  the  moutl 
of  the  Piscutaqua,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  167£ 
After  these  outrages  by  the  Indians,  many  inhabitants  lefli 
their  homes  and  sought  safety  with  their  friends  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  PiBcataqua  and  in  Massachusetts.    The  with-j 
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(if  so  many  £rora  the  vicinity  of  Casco  Bajr»  weakened 
ri*maiiiing  for  their  own    defence,   but   fewer  were 
expCKted  la  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indians, 

'riie  most  authentic,  and,  therefore,  the  raost  satisfactory 

K)ouunt  of  the  Indian  attack  upon  the  settlement  of  Ca8CO, 

is  a  letter  from  ThadJeus  Clark*  a  prominent  inhabitant,  to 

MfH.  Harney,  his  wife'ji  mother,  who  was  the  only  child  of 

J   Clf*eves^  and    first  married    Michael    Mitton   and 

II  Harvey.     This  letter  with  an  introduction  was 

.Linicated  to  the  Historic  Genealogical  Register  by  Dr. 

Vjgg,  of  South  Boston,  in  1877- 

Tlw  following  letter,  wriiien  from  '*Ca»co'*  by  Thaddeus  Clark, 
tiirte  da)^  after  the  Indian  attack  upon  that  place  In  AuguBl.  1076, 
?tfffr«  somewhat  from  the  various  accounts  of  that  aftuiT  which  are 

r.c'oni. 

A  rtfcrmec  to  Willis'  **  Portland,**  pages  204  and  205,  wilJ  m,ike  tliU 

bun  MT.r, .T,vm^    George  Lewii*  is  there  atitod  to  have  escaped  to  the 

it'ty;  in  the  letter  he  and  his  wife  arc  said  to  be  killed  or 

aiJtuj4>ii,     In  **  WilHf*  '■■  ihe  Wakely  killed  is  Ixriac;  in  the  letter  it  is 

liiiljr  Df^nitL    lIuhKarri  snjs  there  were  thirty-four  persons  killed 

made  captive — agreeing  exactly  with  Clark's  statement,  viz.: 

<>f  Ditm  nljdu  '  11  and  children  twenty-threi5  killed 

-^d  fth-i^»»     \\  i<],  **To  what  extent  the  buildings 

ved  we  have  no  lueann  of  ascertaining/*    Hubbartl  Btates 

luic  Uomea  of  tho(9o  killed  and  taken  prisooers  were  burned," 

Jlark'A  letter  ^aye,  **  G"»  Wallis  his  dwelling  house  and  none 

iKis  is  humt/* 

,  J  the  twentictJi  of  August  George  Munjoy  was  sent  to  Falmouth 

^tiffa  Ecmton  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  bread  for  tlie  relief  of 

"    ~  waft  probably  immediately  upon  the  recript  of 

->  Harvey,  written  on  the  fourteenth  of  August* 

'Willis  eaya,  page  200,  Uiat  In  the  beginning  of  1675  Elizabetli 

^y  '•Lher  of  Thaddeua  Clark's  wife,  was  a  member  of 

^!  ii*5i  tumily  in  Falmouth.    She  must  have  gone,  sub- 

^^mjoUy,  to  llowtun,  Ha  Clark's  letter  is  addressed  to  her  there*    8he 

t>rt>!mbly  wtmt  with  James  Andrews^  her  son-in-law,  who  removed 
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from  Falmouth  to  Boston  in  1675,  Andrews  died  in  iJo>t 
Mrs.  Harvey  was  a  daughter  of  George  Cleeves,  was  married  lo 
Michael  Mitton  (prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Maine),  nho  wsy* 
the  father  of  all  her  children*  Subsequently  8he  married  a  lUirvey, 
and  died  a  widow  in  1682. 

Mr.  Willis,  in  his  ^*  Portland,"  page  29tJ,  is  in  error  as  to  the 
education  of  Clark.  He  says  "  he  was  not  much  educated;  liis  fiigiia- 
ture  to  instruments  was  made  by  a  mark.'*  The  letter  which  follows 
is  unui*ujil  for  that  period,  in  its  expression  and  in  its  cMi^gnipby, 
especially  from  one  occupying  no  otiiciul  position* 

Honoured  Mother 

All«5r  my  duty  Ik  my  wifes  presenteil  to  your  selfe  these  m^y  infiirm 
you  ol  our  pre&cnt  Imalth.  of  our  present  l^eing  when  other  of  onr  friends  uro 
by  the  barbarous  heatheu  cut  oflT  from  bAving  a  bfiiiig  in  this  WoiltL  Tbo 
LonI  of  late  bath  renewed  bis  witnos&tis  again^^t  vs,  &  b^itb  dealt  very  bitterly 
with  vs  iu  that  w«  are  deprived  of  the  Sooietie  of  our  uoarest  friends  by  tho 
breaking  Id  of  ilie  advernurie  against  us;  On  Friday  last  in  tbo  mi  truing  your 
own  Son  with  yotir  two  Sons  in  Law,  Antliony  &  Thomas  Bn^ckct  A  their 
whole  families  were  Killed  &  taken  by  the  Indians,  wo  Kuow  not  how,  tU 
certainty  known  by  tis  that  Tbomas  is  nlain  &  bis  wife  &  ebfblron  uarrlnd 
away  captiue,  ik  of  Anthony  it  bis  familio  we  bane  no  tidingM  &  Uierefur^ 
tlUnk  tliat  they  might  be  eapti\  atoi!  the  night  before  because  of  the  rtimute* 
no»i$  of  their  habitation  from  uei^hbourbood.  G^^  CorbaD  &  all  his  family  n<* 
Lewis  &  his  wife »  James  Ross  c%  all  his  family^  G«*  purham,  John  Miinjoy, 
&  Daniel  Wokely,  Benjamin  Hadwell  &  all  his  family  are  lost,  all  slain  by 
Sun  an  hour  high  in  the  Morning  &  after.  G>»  Wallis  his  dwelling  liousi  3t 
tioue  liesldes  his  is  burnt,  there  are  of  men  slain  11,  of  women  &  children  23 
killed  &  taken;  we  that  are  a  line  arc  forced  upon  M''  Andrewes  his  La  land  i 
Secure  onr  own  &  the  Hues  of  our  families,  we  bane  but  little  prctuision  i 
are  so  few  in  numlwr  that  we  are  not  able  to  bury  the  deail  till  more  strenj; 
ooine  to  us,  the  desire  of  the  {leople  to  your  Belfe  Is  that  you  would  be  pleased] 
to  Speak  to  M^  Munjoy  &  Deacon  Philijis  that  tbey  would  entreat  the  (iovf 
nour  that  forthwith  aid  might  be  Sent  to  us  eitlier  to  flgbt  the  eoemie  oat  i 
our  iKirfiers  that  our  English  Com  may  be  iuned  iu  wherby  we  may  eon 
fortably  line  or  remoue  v»  out  of  danger  that  we  may  prouide  for  our  Selui* 
elswbere,  hauing  no  more  at  prenent  but  desiring^  your  prayers  to  God  for' 
bib  preservation  of  vs  iu  these  times  of  danger,  1  rest 

Vour  dutjfull  Son 
from  Casoo-bay  THADDStrs  Ci 

remember  my  Loue  to  my  sister  &«  , 
[Adtire8s**d :    *'  These  |  ffor  his  honoured  Mother  [  M«  Ellzat 
Harvy,   living  |  in  Boston."] 

*  Which  being  interpreted  means  the  fourteenth  of  the  sixth  month 

(August),  mo. 
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Tbaddeus  Clarke  whose  letter  about  the  sackijjg  of  the 

wn  has  been  preserved  for  two  hundred  years  arnl  more, 

au  Irinhmau,  so  &ayB  AMen,  and  as  Dr.  Fagg  testifieis, 

of  good  cdacation.    In  16G3  he  reoeived  an  assignment 

I  Ike  one  hundred  acres  of  land  formerly  deeded  to  Michael 

,  his  father-in-law,  by  Cleeves.     The  assignment  is  on 

rk  records  in  these  words:  ** These  presents  witness 

1   Elizabeth    Mitton,   late  wife  of   Michael    Mitton, 

I,  in  consideration  that  Thaddeiis  Clark  married  my 

iter  Elizabeth,  I  do  by  these  presents  grant  give  and 

;e  over  all  my  right,   titk*,  and   interest  in    the   lands 

0  mentioned,  unto  the  said  Thaddeus  Clark,  his  heirs," 

Clark  could  not  have  been  long  man-ied,  as  his  wife 

ti'^n   only   eighteen   years   old.      This   gift  from   the 

V  Mitton  became  Clark's  home  farm,  reaching  from 

the  foot  of  High  street  to  a  point  above  the  gas  works, 

ich  now  occupy  "  Clark's  Point ''  where  his  house  was, 

vits  to  be  seen  in  1831.     Clark  subsequently  con- 

L  iward  Tyng,  who  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth, 

iir  acres  of  thb  tract,  which  extended  from  the  vivt 

iiuH-Westerly,  where  Congress   street  now  is.     Tyng  had 

*'  '  '  <  d  in  1687  and  then  had  three  houses  upon  it, 

Lii  h  he  lived.     Clark  was  lieutenant  of  a  com- 

V^nj  of  soldiers  here  in  1690,  and  was  killed  at  the  bead  of 

kia  detachment  in  the  Indian  attack  that  year.     Two  promi- 

tt«tJl  fuuiiUe^  at  lea«t  claim  their  descent  from  him. 

Ill  writing  of  Thaddeus  Clark  it  came  to  my  mind  that  I 

"*<1  not,  in  it(»  proper  place,  written  a  proper  notice  of  his 

atheriu-lji^  Michael  Mitton.     He  came  from  England  with 

^        turned  in  1637,  and  subsequently  married 

1.     Cleeves  made  large  giants  to  him  as 

%li}'$  deputy,  notably  Peaks  Island.    Mittou  lived  near 
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the  Cape  Elizabeth  landiDg  of  Portlaud  bridge,  on  a  lot 

deeded  to*liim  by  Cleeves  in  Rigby's  name  in  1660.     TJ 

he  had  lived  there  before  the  conveyance,  is  proved  by 

wordiug  of  the  instrnment,  which  says  to  "  butt  against 

dwelling  house  of  him  the  said  Michael  Mitton.*'      VVU 

locates  his  house  on  the  city  side.     According  to  Jo&selj 

Mitton  was  a  great  fowler  when  he  first  arrived  here. 

says  (1639) :  "  One  Mr.  Mitton  related  of  a  triton,  or  mef 

man  vs^hich  he  saw  in  Casco  bay.    The  gentleman  was 

great  fowler,  and  used  to  go  out  with  a  small  boat  or  cauc 

and  fetching  a  compass  about  a  small  Island  for  the  advad 

tage  of  a  shot,  was  encountered  with  a  triton,  who  layii 

his  hands  upon  the  side  of  the  canoe,  liad  one  of  the^ 

chopped  off  with  a  hatchet  by  Mr.  Mitton,  which  was  in 

respects  like  the  hand  of  a  man*     The  triton  presently  si 

dying  the  water  with  his  purple  blood,  and  was  no  mo 

seen.**     That  Mitton  *Mvas  a  great  fowler,"  is  proved 

.Winter's  accounts  of  disbursements  at  Richmonds  Manj 

He  wrote,  1639,  '*foull   from  Myhell   Myttinge  of 

geese  at  1  s.  pece,  4  d.  a  pece  for  ducks,  &  2  d  a  pece  f(] 

taill,  [teel]  whicli  amounted  to  8-13-0."     Morton  in  his  NH 

English  Canaan,  says,  **  I  have  fed  my  dogs  with  as 

geese  as  I  ever  fed  upon   myself  in  England,*'  and 

makes  it  probable.* 

•up  to  tlie  heginniiijf  of  this  centary.  wild  awftns  wopo  &moug 
waterfowl  frequenting  tht?  small  ponds  of  CuiuberlaJid  coanty.  All 
time  mentioned  Richard  Kuiglit,  of  the  present  town  of  FalmouUi,  ( 
a  white  swan ;  one  of  a  pair  which  came  to  the  Duck  pond  in  Weetbro 
every  season.  None  Iiave  been  seen  tbcro  Binoe.  About  the  saOM  1 
William  McGill,  of  Stindish,  killed  one  of  the  same  species  whUe  ] 
from  one  pond  to  another.  John  Josselyn  says  in  his  time  in  Mn 
1570,  ^*The  waterfowl  are  these  Hookers  or  wild  swans^  cranes,  g^eae  < 
three  sorts  gray,  whitei  and  the  brant  goose  •  the  first  and  List 
the  best  meat.  The  white  are  lean  and  tough  and  live  a  long  tir 
Now  there  are  only  the  gray  remaining  in  Mainej  with  occasionillyJ 
brant 
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There  is  one  iadelible  blot  on  the  character  of  Mittrn 

m    1640,    Winter   wrote    to    Trelawoey    from    Richmond  s 

iM&nd  thiii:  *^  Mr.  Francis  Martin  in  here  with  n»>  and  is  not 

I  tettlf^d  in  any  place  as  yet  to  remain.     This  next  week  I 

aliaU  go  up  to  Casco  with  him  to  seat  him  in  some  place 

there*     I  know  not  how  he  will  live  here  well*  exoept  he 

liivB  brought  money  with  him.     He  hath  never  a  servant, 

ind  he  cannot  work  himself,  and  here  is  nothing  to  be  got- 

toa  vriihont  hard  labor."     Martin  was  evidently  a  decayed 

gtrntlenuin^  or  he  would  not  ha?e  been  styled  Mister  by 

WfaittT.     This  was   an   honorable   title   then.     Two   years 

kter  Winter  again  mentions  Martin  to  his  principal :  "Also 

hmm  g^^es  a  bill  upon   Mr.   John   Martin   for  his  uncle 

Vnnm  Martin,     Also  he  was  with  us  five  months  and  spent 

upon  our  provision,  and  cannot  pay  for  anything.     He  is  in 

4  bad  way  of  living  here  with  his  two  children.     He  plants 

i  Uttle  Indian  corn  and  that  is  all  he  hath  to  live  upon.     He 

trtt^         '    r  goat  nor  pig,  nor  any  thing  else.     He  is  old  and 

Cit  r,  and  his  children  are  not  brought  up  to  work, 

K»I  know  not  what  shift  he  will  make  to  live/* 

**twa  children**  were  daughters.  The  fate  of  the 
T.iji  ; ,  r^veu  by  Willis,  being  the  substance  of  her  history 
Uwnuru  In  Winthrop  s  journaL  Willis  says;  ^*  Martin,  an 
uAj  inhabitant  of  Casco,  was  the  father  of  two  daughters, 
fhom,  being  about  to  return  to  England  to  arrange  his 
iff::--  '  left  in  the  family  of  Michael  Mitton.  During 
11"  rice   of   several   months   with   him  in  1646,  he 

imiaaatcd  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  eldest^  named  Mary 
wkom  he  se^luced*  She  afterwards  went  to  Boston  and  \ms 
A*'-  *  fa  bastard  child,  of  which  she  confessed  Mitton 
k  iher.     Overcome  with  shame,  she  endeavored  to 

Woed  her  first  crime  by  the  commission  of  a  more  heinous 
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utit!  Ill  the  murder  of  her  infant;  for  this  she  jierishcd  on 
the  sc^affoltl  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  March, 
1647/*  Cotton  Mather  says  of  her  trial:  **  When  she 
touched  the  face  of  the  child  before  the  juryi  the  blood 
came  fresh  into  it,  so  she  confessed  the  whole  truth  con?  — 
iiig  it/'  He  also  Bays:  "Her  carriage  in  her  imprison i 
and  at  her  execution  was  very  penitent.  But  there  was  this 
remarkable  at  her  execution.  She  acknowledged  her  twice 
essaying  to  kill  the  child,  and  now  through  the  unskilfulnesi* 
of  the  executioner  she  was  turned  off  the  ladder  twice, 
before  she  died.'* 

The  York  records  give  the  date  of  Mitton's  death  to  be 
in  1660, 

A  noted  Indian  of  Philip*8  tribe,  named  Simon,  had  escaped 
to  Maine  and  was  the  instigator  of  the  outrages  at  Fal- 
mouth. Just  before  the  attack  Simon  had  made  himself 
familiar  at  the  house  of  Anthony  Brackett,  who  lived  near 
where  the  Deering  house  now  is  at  the  head  of  Back  Cove. 
Brackett  had  lost  a  cow,  and  had  accused  Simon  of  tlie 
theft.  Simon  went  away  but  soon  returned  with  other 
Indians,  whom  he  introduced  to  Brackett  as  **the  fellows 
who  killed  your  cow.*'  They  immediately  seized  all  the 
weapons  in  sight  and  made  prisoners  of  Brackett,  his  wif6» 
their  five  children,  and  a  negro  servant.  The  brother  of 
Mrs.  Brackett,  Nathaniel  Mitton,  in  resisting  the  binding 
was  instantly  killed.  They  next  day  dispatched  with  their 
tomahawks  Brackett's  neighbors,  Robert  Corbin,  Humphrey 
Durham,  and  Benjamin  Atwell,  at  Presnrapgcot,  and  hurried 
away  their  wives  and  families  to  the  shore.  One  woman 
escaped  with  one  of  the  canoes*  Some  townsmen,  who  were 
coming  to  reap  grain  for  Brackett,  saw  the  Indians  and 
made  their   escape.      The    remaining    inhabitants    tied   to 
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|D  garrison  on  the  Iiill  and  from  there  to  Andrews, 

i\\  :kui;4's  Island.  In  the  night  some  of  them  returned 
•ttd  geciired  some  powder  left  in  their  houses  wheu  they 
fled. 

Th^  Indians  having  the  Bracketts  in  charge  went  up  the 

I'lV.  rirobably  to  New  Meadows,  where  they  learned  of  the 

>  of  the  Indians  who  went  to  Arrowsic,  and  leaving 

tfaeir  prisoners  on  the  shore,  thej  went  to  meet  their  friends. 

'    It.  and  his  wife  found  a  leakj  canoe  which  she  mended 

A  needle  and  thread,  which  she  found  in  a  deserted 

kuwj.    In  this  frail  canoe  they  crossed  the  bay,  Hubbard 

lay^  eight  or  nine  miles  wide,  and  finally  reached  Black 

Poitjt,  where  they  found  a  vessel  bound  to  Piscataqua  in 

which  ihey  took  passage  to  that  place. 

Thomas  Brackett,  who  was  one  of  tbose  killed  at  Fal- 

motith,  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Michael  Mitton,  and 

~      '       liter  of  George  Cleeves.     She  was  carried  by  the 

J  Canada  and  died  in  the  first  year  of  her  captivity. 

Kone  of  her  children  returned  to  Falmouth,  but  two  of  her 

hildren,  Anthorty  and  Thomas  Brackett,  who  owned 

tract  of  land  reaching  across  the  neck  above  High 

I.  :\\m^  here  when  the  town  was  resettled. 

IVo  days  aft€r  the  escape  of  the  Falmouth  people  to 

Island,  Bryan  Pendleton,  of  Winter  Harbor,  wrote 

7  from  there  to  Governor  Leverett,  of  wliich  this  is  an 

'    't: 

BoooTocl  Governor  together  with  the  council 

lam  sorry  my  pen  must  be  the  messenger  of  so  f^eat  a  tragedy.    On 

*^'  '*tti  of  thia  Instant,  we  heard  of  many  killed  of  onr  neighbors  in 

Til,  orCasco  Bay.  and  on  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  Josselyn  sent  me  a 

u  from  nnder  the  hand  of  Mr.  Biirras  [Burronghs)  the 

' !    I,!  ves  an  account  of  thirty  two  kiUed  and  carrfod  away  by 

«ke  liuli&Qs.    Himself  escuped  to  an  ishuid— bat  I  hope  'Black  Point 
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meo  hnve  fetched  him  off  by  this  time «- ten  men,  six  women  sfxtein 
children.  Authonj  and  Thomas  Brackett,  Mr.  Muujoy  his  son  only  Are 
numed.  Bbyjuc  FK2n)LKTON. 

Winter  Harbor  at  night  the  13th  of  Auprust  1676. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was,  (and  it  is  probable  there  is 
yet),  on  the  north  slope  of  Bang's  Island,  opposite  Peaks 
Liland,  a  few  rods  from  the  high  bank,  the  remains  of  a  wall 
of  8t4:)ne  among  the  trees.  It  was  evidently  hastily  laid  np 
of  the  loose  surface  blocks  of  the  slate  stone.  It  sliowed 
great  age  and  rude  construction,  I  first  examined  it  half  a 
century  ago,  when  it  was  more  perfect  than  at  my  last  visit. 
I  have  since  repeatedly  examined  it,  and  imagined  it  to  be 
the  breastwork  behind  which  Reverend  George  Burronghs 
sheltered  his  fugitive  flock  while  they  were  hiding  from  the 
Indians  on  the  island  in  1676.  He  was  just  the  man  for  a 
leader,  fearless,  and  of  reputed  great  strength,  which  would 
serve  to  nerve  his  men  in  rolling  .those  large  blocks  of  stone 
up  the  steep  slope. 

Not  many  rods  from  the  ruined  wall,  is  the  well-known 
natural  spring  of  water,  from  which  thousands  of  visit»ir8 
now  drink  every  season.  This  spring  probably  drew  the 
fugitives  to  the  spot  to  make  a  stand.  Below  the  bank,  at 
the  sheltered  cove,  and  on  the  rocky  beach,  is  an  artificia 
pool,  evidently  made  by  throwing  out  in  a  circle  the  small 
beach-stones  and  pebbles,  to  a  considerable  depth.  Probably  ^ 
at  the  time  it  was  made  it  was  much  deeper  tlian  now^ 
reaching  below  the  low  tide-mark.  The  sea- water  flows 
ebbs  through  the  surrounding  ridge  of  cobble-stones,  mak- 
ing a  pool  of  the  clearest  water.  It  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  enclosure  where 
the  imprisoned  people,  in  1676,  kept  their  fish  and  lobst^f 
alive  for  use  in  bad  weather.     In  good  weather  the 
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>ald  be  taken  from  the  rocks  at  White  Head.     This  com* 
J  bluff  would  also  be  a  fine  lookout  for  the  picket 
s>  who  watched   for  the  expected  enemy.     An  aged 

gentleman  tells  me  that  the  pool  was  there  when  he  was 
a  hoYf  and  itas  construction  and  use  could  not  then  be 
a         -'  d  for. 

.;e  Munjoy  sailed  from  Boston  by  the  order  of  Gover- 
nor Leveretton  the  twentieth  of  August^  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bread  for  the  people,  and  then  they  had 
*       1  on  the  island  nine  days,  with  no  other  food  but  fish 
the  lierries  of  the  island.     There  is  no   record  of  the 
time  of  their  relief-     George  Munjoy  did  arrive  with  his 
^l  evidence  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  records  of  the 
^      --'vt  of  1679,  showing  that  nf>t  having  received 
a  for  bis  service,  he  petitioned  that  body  to  pay 
lib  bill. 

1680  —  no  month  named  —  SewalFs  diary  sajrs,  '*Sylvanus 

'  *  '  T?i  went  out  [of  Boston]  on  Saturday  to  carry  corn  and 

r  uecest^ries  to  the  fort  at  Casco,  is  diiven  on  the  sand ; 

easnyittg  to  put  to  sea  again  in  the  sabbath  day  storm.     So 

Ike  earn  lost  and  the  soldiers  disappointed/' 

*!.tny  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  fled  to 

lis  Island^  trusting  in  its  distance  from  the  main  for 

tlieir  security.     There  was  a  fortified  house  4yn  the  island 

Imt  no  sufficient  guard  was  kept.     A  party  of  Indians  came 

r  -i     ^      -^denly,  but  the  small  number  of  English  at 

]  L  hemaelves  bravely.     Those  who  were  absent 

letiu'tied  and  fought  their  way  to  the  garrison  house  and 

1    its    capture.      Seven    men   were   also  slain   on 

v  Ei  Island^  where  they  had  gone  for  some  sheep  for 

1.     One  of  them  was  George  Felt,  a  useful  man  in  the 
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settlement.  Tliey  retreated  to  the  stone  house  so  oftei 
mentioned,  but  it  was  in  ruins  and  could  not  be  defended. 

The  party  of  Indians  who  left  those  that  came  to  Fal- 
mouth, at  Merrynieeting  Bay,  and  proceeded  down  to 
Arrowsic  Island,  reconnoitered  for  a  day  or  two,  Richard 
Hammond  had  a  fortified  house  there  which  was  attacked 
and  its  owner  killed.  Clark  and  Lake  of  Boston  also  bad  a 
fort  and  trading  bouse  at  the  lower  end  of  the  islandt  of 
which  Sylvanus  Davis  was  commander  and  agent.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  August  the  Indians  watched  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  followed  the  sentinel  into  the  fort.  The  garrison 
defended  the  fort  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  holding 
it  and  then  fled.  Captain  Lake,  who  was  then  at  the  fort, 
and  his  agent  Davis,  attempted  to  reach  another  island  in  a 
oanoe,  but  were  overtaken  just  as  they  were  stepping  on 
shore.  Davis  was  disabled  by  a  gunshot  wound,  and  crept 
iinperceived  to  a  cleft  of  the  rocks,  where  he  remained 
undiscovered  two  days.  He  finally  reached  a  canoe  and 
escaped  across  the  river.  Captain  Thomas  Lake  was  killed 
outright  because  he  would  not  surrender,  but  presented  liia 
pistol  in  defence.  His  fate  was  not  known  to  his  friends. 
His  body  lay  all  winter  exposed  on  the  island,  until  March, 
1677,  when  it  was  recovered  and  carried  to  his  home  in 
Boston. 

Judge  Sewall  in  his  diary  records,  "  March  13th,  Capt. 
Lake,  the  remainder  of  his  corpse,  was  honorably  buried. 
Captains  and  Commissoners  carried.  No  magistrate  save 
Major  Clark  there.**  Captain  Lake  was  buried  on  Copp's 
Hill  where  his  headstone  may  now  be  seen.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Sir  Biby  Lake, 

On  the  receipt  of  the  advices  from  Falmouth,  giving  an 
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[kecotiDt  of  the  Tndian  hostilities,  the  goyernment  of  Massa- 

lchiiiH?tU  began  to  ^nither  a  force  to  protect  the  iuhubitunts 

[of  Maine*     One  hundred  and  seventy  English  and  friendly 

iloirtans  were  dispatched  to  Falmouth,  where  they  arrived  on 

llbe  Iwentieth  of  September.     The  Indians  had  learned  of 

•their  arrival  and  drew  ofF,  alth<ingh  they  had  felt  safe  to 

I  stop  abc»ut  Falmouth  and  had  been  thrashing  out  tlie  grain  in 

Captain  Brackett's  baro.     The  Massachusetts  officers  could 

rfiad  ua  Indians,  but  occasionally  there  would  be  a  bloody 

raid  made  on  some  unprotected  settlement.     Tlie  troops  left 

Caii^o   Bay   in   October*  when    immediately  an  attack  was 

I  made  upon  Black  Pointy  where  the  people  had  gathered  ia 

ltb«  garrisoti  of  Henry  Josselyn,  who  went  out  of  his  palisade 

to  negotiate  terms  for  a  surrender^  and  when  he  returned 

I  the  people  had  fled  to  their  boats  and  escaped.     Josselyn 

1  W9M  compelled  to  surrender  without  terms.     The  war  was 

ouolinued  until  April,  1678,  when  at  their  request  commia- 

I  flonersi  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians.     They  met 

I  Hi  r.!,.^n<»t,h  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace*     By  this  treaty 

m  y,  who  returned  to  their  homes,  were  to  pay  to  the 

Indiiun^  one  pecik  of  corn  annually  except  Major  Philips,  of 

Saco,  who  from  his  wealth  was  required  to  pay  a  bushel. 

Tlie  captives  were  now  restored,  and  the  people  generally 

returned  to   their    habitations    after    two    years'   absence* 

Reverend    Robert   Jordan,  of  Spurwink,  one  of  the   most 

WdaliUy  landholders  of  the  town,  never  returned.     After 

Uji  flight  from  his  burning  dwelling  in  1676,  he  lived  at 

Croat  Ulitndt  now  New  Castle,  New  Hampshire,  until  his 

dimlh  in  1679,  in  the  sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age.     He  bad 

given  to  his  children  each  a  farm,  and  by  will  he  divided  the 

itmainder   between  his  wife  and  children.      Some  of  the 

de^oendants  yet  retain  a  share  of  the  paternal  acres. 
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After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  Captain  Sylvan fis 
Davis,  who  had  so  narrow  an  escape  when  Captain  Lake  was 
killed  at  Arrow^ic,  came  to  Falmouth  and  obtained,  by  grant 
and  purchase,  some  of  the  best  mUl-sites  in  the  townslii|>* 
In  1680,  he  received  from  President  Danforth  a  home  lot 
between  what  is  now  India  and  Hancock  streeta.  Here  he 
lived  and  had  a  store  of  good8,  probably  on  a  breastwork  of 
logs,  to  serve  customers  coming  by  land  or  water.  Here  in 
1687  he  had  the  only  store  in  the  town.  He  was  licensed 
by  the  court  to  retail  liquors  out  of  doors*  Richard  Sea- 
comb,  who  had  held  a  license  to  keep  an  ordinary  years 
before^  had  moved  to  what  is  now  East  Deering.  Seacumb*9 
was  probably  the  first  fully  equipped  tavern  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

Reverend  George  Burroughs,  the  minister,  returned  to  his 
charge  in  1683.  He  had  been  preaching  in  Salem.  That 
year  he  relinquished  a  large  part  of  his  former  town  grant  of 
land,  for  the  convenience  of  his  townsmen.  In  their  appli* 
cation  they  offered  him  land  further  off  in  exchange  but  ha 
replied  that  ^*aa  for  the  land  already  taken  we  were  weloom 
to  it,  and  if  twenty  acres  of  the  fifty  above  expressed  would 
pleasure  us,  he  freely  gave  it  to  us,  not  desiring  any  land 
anywhere  else,  nor  anything  else  in  eonsideration  thereof/' 
In  the  items  of  indebtedness  for  which  the  assessment  of 
1C83  was  made  by  the  town,  was  this:  "Richard  Powsland 
for  money  lent  the  town  to  go  for  Mr.  Burroughs  1  p  10  0 
To  anthony  Brackett  to  pay  part  of  Mr.  Burroughs  passage 
5  8.*'  It  is  not  known  when  Mr.  Burroughs  first  cama  to 
Falmouth,  nor  when  he  finally  left-  He  was  at  Black  Point 
in  1686  and  must  liave  stood  high  among  the  ministaiis  of 
the  province.  The  court  records  for  that  year  contain  the 
following :  "  March  30th    It  is  ordered  by  this  court  yt 
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^r,  dn  givu  uniice  to  Mr  Burrows,  minister  of  Bla  Poynt 
to  preach  before  the  next  General  Assembly  at  Yorke/* 
Thi^  was  nintj  years  after  the  jmrcliase  by  MasHacliusetts* 

In  hid  diary  for  1685,  Judge  SewalU  of  Bostoa*  recortls, 

"Nov  18     Mr.  G.  Burroughs  ilined  with  us,"     Seven  years 

btCT*  S^wall  sat  in  judgment  on  his  guest  and  assisted  in  hia 

conclemnaiion  fi>r  witchcraft.     During  the  excitement  about 

jfhchcraftT  Mr.  Burroughs  was  complained  of  for  practicing 

lefijied    power.      He   was   carried    to    Bi»ston    and 

^  L'd  two  months,  prenous  to  the  sitting  of  the  court 

of  Oyer  and  Terminer  at  Salem,  where  he  was  returned  for 

triaL     The  evidence  tigatnst  him  was  of  the  most  ridieulons 

i .     His  well-known  great  strength  and  activity  were 

igidnst  him,  a*  something  au[>ernatiiral.     In  all  the 

Irivtal  and  unsupported  testimony  there  was  nothing  half  as 

mmonable  offered  to  show  a  disordered  mind^  as  was  his  act 

a*  ^'  '       iitli  in  giving  away  his  valuable  hind  without  com- 

I»'  M.     Of  course  he  was  condemned.     His  execution 

took  pluce  with  that  of  several  others  at  Salem,  an  the  ninth 

af  August,  ltJ92. 

Judge  Scwall  rhues  ihe  exnt/iuion  in  these 
the  head  of  **  Doleful  witchcraft*':  ** This  day 
Mil^  Burroughs,  John  Willard,  John  Proctor,  Martha 
sad  John  Jacobs  were  executed  at  Salem,  a  very 
nmober  of  spectators  being  present,  Mr.  Cotton 
wiw  there,  Mr.  Sims,  Hale,  Noyes,  Cliiever^  &:c. 
AQ  of  thetn  said  they  were  innocent,  Carrier  and  all.  Mr* 
ifatber  saya  tliey  all  died  by  a  righteous  sentence,  Mr. 
It  Vj4  by  his  speech,  prayer,  protestation  of  his  iuno- 

f'  I  much  move  unthinking  persons^  which  i>cc4ision8 

Uiftir  ipBaking  hardly  concerning  his  being  executed,''     Mr. 
lluiTciugliB  left  a  wife  and   obildren,  some  of  whom  have 
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desuemiiiiits  here.  In  the  witch  delusion  in  New  England 
the  sad  fate  of  Reverend  George  Burroughs  stands  out  as 
prominently  as  does  the  burning  of  John  Rogers  among  the 
martyrs  of  the  time  of  bloody  Mary.  No  victim's  unjust 
death  ever  excited  so  much  sympathy  in  the  colonies  as  his. 
All  those  men  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  execution 
were  mmisters.  Judge  Sewall  was  probably  there  himself — 
if  he  was  not  there,  how  should  he  know  and  make  a  record 
of  all  the  particulars  the  same  day?  He  commences  with 
*^This  day/'  Parson  Hale,  of  Beverly,  one  of  those  men- 
tioned as  present,  wrote  a  book  which  was  published  in  1697, 
entitled,  "A  modest  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  witchcraft» 
and  how  persons  guilty  of  that  crime  may  be  convicted.*' 
It  is  now  a  nire  book.  My  exti'acts  are  from  a  copy  loaned 
to  me  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  South  Berwick.  In  this  work  the 
author  relates  the  only  known  instance  in  which  any  one 
was  suspected  of  witchcraft  in  Falmouth,  although  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  New  England,  entertained  and  suffered  by 
the  delusion.    Mr,  Hale  has  a  word  of  caution  as  follows : 

We  must  be  very  cLrcumspect  lest  we  be  deceived  by  human 
knavery  as  happened  in  a  case  nigh  Richmond's  Island  Anuo,  l*»51l. 
One  Thorpe  a  ilmnki'n  preacher  was  gotiea  in  to  preach  at  Black 
Point  under  Ibe  appearaoce  and  profession  of  a  mimater  of  ihe 
gospel,  and  boiirded  al  the  house  of  Goodman  Bailey,  and  Baileys 
wife  observed  his  conversation  to  be  contrary  to  his  calling,  gravely 
told  him  hiB  way  wa«  contrary  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  desirvd 
htm  to  rt^orra  his  life,  or  leave  her  house,  80  he  departed  from  her 
house  and  turned  her  enemy,  and  found  an  opportunity  to  do  her  an 
injury.  It  fto  fell  out  that  Mr.  Jordan  of  Spurwink  had  a  cow  died, 
and  about  thai  lime  Goody  Bailey  bad  said  she  intended  such  a  day 
to  travel  to  Casco-Bay.  Mr.  Thorpe  goes  to  Mr.  Jordans  man  or  men, 
and  saith  the  cow  was  bewitched  to  death ^  and  if  they  would  lay  tlie 
carcaBs  in  a  place  he  should  appoint^  he  woidd  bum  it  and  brin^  the 
witch;  and  accordingly  the  cow^is  laid  by  the  path  that  led  from 
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B?'t^k  Polot  to  Ca^co,  and  sfl  on  tire  that  day  Goody  Bailey  wna  to 
ti  ■  ^'3  that  WTay,  and  8o  i*he  came  by.  while  the  carcass  was  bumint», 
'  i  i  ^  -rpe  had  ber  questioned  for  a  witch:  But  Mr.  Jordan  inter- 
^iu>-i  li  ,;i  her  behalf ;  and  said  hb  cow  died  bylm  servants  negligence, 
and  to  corer  their  otvn  fault  they  were  willing  to  have  it  irapuied  to 
rt.  Mr.  Thorpe  knew  of  Goody  Bailey's  intended  journey, 
ns  my  servants  (fiaid  he)  without  my  approbation  to  burn 
my  cow  in  the  way  where  Bailey  ia  to  come;  and  so  unriddled  the 
oavflsry  and  delivensd  the  innocent, 

Robert  Jordan  was  not  that  kind  of  a  man  to  be  looking 
for  ttoinething  supernatural  in  every  uncommon  occurrence, 
but  weighed  matters  of  that  kind  by  the  standard  of  common 
sense.  This  trat)saotion  at  Spurwink  was  thii^ty  years  before 
the  execution  of  George  Burroughs. 

The  first  person  executed  for  witchcraft  in  Massachusetts 
was  Margaret  Ji»nes,  of  Charlestown.  Her  execution  took 
place  in  June,  1648.  From  this  time  until  the  spring  of 
V'''i,  the  colonies,  esjHjcially  Massachusetts,  were  exercised 
iiirl  deluded  with  the  idea  that  the  Devil  was  let  loose  upon 
i^ir  ill.  When  Sir  William  Phips  arrived  with  the  charter 
and  a  commission  as  governor,  the  prisons  were  full  of  those 
tied,  or  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  the  undefined  crime 
iri  \y  iviicraft.  A  court  of  Oyer  had  been  formed  especially 
to  try  this  species  of  offenders,  and  the  people  were  dissatis- 
fied if  any  were  let  oflF.  On  the  nineteenth  of  September, 
1692,  Giles  Corey  was  pressed  to  death  at  Salem  "for  stand- 

'  te."     The  editor  of  Sewall's  diary  in  a  note  thus 

y  the  case  : 

The  poor  victim  was  eighty-one  year*  of  age.    At  first,  apparently 

m  flmi  bellev«r  in  the  witchcraft  delusion,  even  to  the  extent  of  mis- 

j!  rly  wife,  who  waa  executed  three   days  after  his 

It  iM<*  was  the  most  tragic  of  all  tbe  fearful  offenngs. 

Ho  had  made  a  will,  while  confined  in  Ipswitch  jail,  conveying  his 
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property,  according  to  hi»  own  prefferencou,  among  his  heirs;  and,  in 
the  belief  that  his  will  would  be  invalidated  and  his  est^ate  conilt- 
catcd  if  he  were  condemned  by  a  jury  after  pleadinj^  to  the  indict- 
ment, lie  resolutely  preserved  silence,  knowinj?  that  an  acqnittanrc 
was  an  imposrbility.  Ho  therefore  bore  with  unnintching  nrn'c  and 
spirit,  the  penalty  of  English  law  for  Manding  ''  mute  "  and  refused  to 
plead  lo  an  indictment  —  the  peine  forte  ei  dure  of  being  prei^i^ed  to 
deatli. 

Of  those  accused  over  fifty  had  confessed  that  they  were 
guilty  of  what  was  charged  upon  them.  The  inducement 
was,  confession  insured  immunity  from  trial  or  imprisonment 
or  execution*  How  noble  to  us  appears  the  calm  firmness 
of  George  Bun-ougbs.  When  deliverance  by  confe^ion  waa 
so  readily  oflered  him,  he  refused  to  purchase  it  by  a  fat&e 
statement;  although  it  would  injure  none  but  himself,  it 
would  encourage  the  persecutions,  and  leave  an  indelible 
fltaia  on  his  memory* 

Governor  Fillips,  who  was  a  native  of  Maine,  arrived  frotn 
England  with  the  new  charter  and  a  commission  t-o  execute 
it,  in  May,  1692.  Then  as  I  have  said  the  prisons  were  full. 
To  oppose  the  delusion  violently  would  endanger  his  popu- 
larity and  the  success  of  Ins  purpose  t^  save  those  con- 
demned and  accused.     Cotton  Muther  says  of  him : 

Therefore  when  he  had  well  canvassed  a  cnnae,  which  perhaps 
woulii  have  puzzled  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  men  on  earlli  tu  have 
maunge.<l  without  an  error  in  their  administrations >  he  thought  if  it 
would  be  an  error  at  all,  it  would  ceilainly  be  safeftt  to  put  n  «top  to 
all  future  prosecutions,  tis  far  as  it  lay  in  him  to  do  it,  Now  upon  a 
ddiberate  view  of  these  things,  his  Excellency  Brst  reprieved  and 
Uien  pardoned  many  of  them  condemned;  and  there  fell  out  aevonil 
Btmu^e  thiugH  tliat  emtj^ed  the  siiirit  of  the  country  to  run  as  vehe- 
nicniJy  upon  the  acquitting  of  all  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  nrn  At 
tirst  upon  the  coodemaing  of  them. 
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Sewall  ia  his  diary  notices  a  session  of  the  Gover- 
utid  *xiuncil  which  shows  Governor  Phips'  opinion  of  the 
Itch  court  He  says :  "  October  29  1692,  Mr.  RiiBsel  asked 
whether  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  should  sit,  expresa- 
iog  some  fear  of  incouvenienee  by  its  fall.     Governor  said 

At  the  session  of  the  general  court  in  1696,  the  fourteenth 

of  January,  1697,  was  a[)pointed  to  be  observed  as  a  fast  day 

on  aetuiiht  of  what  might  have  been  done  amUis  ^'10  the 

late  tragt^Iy  nused  among  us  by  Satan  and  his  iustriinients 

through  tlie  awful  judgments  of   God/*     At  the  afternoon 

tenrice  at  the  south  meeting-house  on  fast  day,  Judge  Sewall 

acknowledged  his  errors  at  the  witch  trials.     In  his  diary  he 

i?es  a  copy  of  his  confession,  headed  as  follows  ;  **Copy  of 

ftill  I  pnt  up  on  the  fast  day;  giving  it  to  Mr.  Willard 

ftho  piustor]  JUS  he  passed  by  and  standing  up  at  the  reading 

of  iU  and  bowing  when  finished.*'     Governor  Hutchinson  in 

hiB  Utstijry  of  Massachusetts  says:  **The  great  noise  which 

the  New  England  witchcrafts  made  throughout  the  English 

dominjcins,  proceeded  more   from   tlie   general   panic   with 

which  all  sorts  of  persons  were  seized,  and  an  exiiectation 

thill  ihe  contagion  would  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country^ 

than  from  the  number  of  persons  who  were  executed ;  more 

liaving  been  put  death  in  a  single  county  in  England,  in  a 

|l  r  time  than  have  snfiered  in  all  New  England 

.1  ftsettlcment  to  the  present  time.** 

T,    \V.    Higginson    says   Cotton    Mather   was  popularly 

idenltrntd  beyond  any  one  with  these  prosecutions,  yet  he 

'    these  words:  '* If  a  drop  nf  innocent  blood  shoidd  be 

III  the  prosecution  of  tlje  witehcmfts  among  us,  how 

jipy  are  we ! "     The  eminent  English  judge,  Sir  Matthew 

li.Hi»r,  giving  hi*  charge  at  the  trial  for  witchcraft  of  Rose 
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Cullender  and  Anne  Duny  in  1668  —  a  trial  which  had 
great  weight  with  the  American  judges  —  said  that  he 
"made  no  doubt  there  were  such  Creatures  as  Witclies,  for 
the  Scriptiires  affirmed  it,  and  the  Wisdom  of  all  Nations 
had  provided  Laws  against  such  PerscmB.'*  The  devout 
Bishop  Hall  wrote  in  England :  "  Satan's  prevalency  in  this 
Age  is  most  clear,  in  the  marvellous  numbers  of  Witches 
abiding  in  all  places.  Now  hundreds  are  discovered  in  one 
Shire.''  To  see  the  delusion  in  its  most  frightful  form  we 
must  go  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
English  Puritanism.  During  its  course  thirty  thousand 
victims  were  put  to  death  in  Great  Britain,  seventy-five 
thousand  in  France,  one  hundred  thousand  in  Germany, 
beside  those  executed  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden, 
many  of  them  being  burned.  In  all,  there  were  nineteen 
persons  hanged  at  Salem. 

I  have  devoted  more  space  to  witchcraft  in  Massachusetts 
than  would  seem  appropriate  in  a  work  on  local  history,  but 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  George  Burroughs  suffered 
death  by  the  delusion,  and  that  final  relief  from  the  mania, 
came  by  Governor  Phips,  a  native  of  Maine.  Further, 
Falmouth  was  then  a  part  of  the  Bay  Province. 


CHAPTER  VL 


OF  TffE  Towir.      Second    utdtan    war.     Goverstoe 

AKI>ROS  TRIB6  TO  PREVENT  IT.  UlS  PBOCLAilATIOX.  ThE  OOVEB- 
KOS'S  WINTER  UAIiCU  WITH  TROOPS  TO  MAJMS«  SlTBVEHSIOJf  OF 
THE    ANBBOS    OOVEHNMEKT.       WxAKXKSS  OF  FOBT    LOYAL.       &1AJOB 

CHURCH   Ain>  ran   i'lymoitth  forces  sest  to  falmoutb.     Great 

BATTLE  AT  BACK   OUVE  CREEK. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  April  12, 1678,  concluded 
at  Falmouth,  the  exiled  people  of  the  town  began  to  return. 
Their  farms  had  been  tenautless  two  years,  their  interests 
were  here^  and  the  township's  natural  advantages  were  unsur- 
pas^.  A  fort  was  built  at  the  foot  of  "  Broad  street  •'  and 
named  Fort  Loyal.  This  fort  was  probably  built  with  the 
assistance  of  the  province,  as  Presiident  Danforth  held  a 
court  there  in  September,  1680*  He  came  to  lay  out  a  com- 
pact settlement  which  would  be  defensible.  The  record  of 
Ibis  court  is  preserved  in  York  County.  In  the  history  of 
Portland,  this  document  is  given  entire.  Lots  were  con- 
firmed or  granted  to  some  thirty  persons.  Some  exchanges 
Jind  restitutions  were  made  with  the  consent  of  President 
Danforth,  The  record  is  dated  **  Fort  Loyal  23  of  Septem- 
ber 1680.  These  the  within  and  above  written  orders  being 
read  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Falmouth,  they  mani- 
fested jointly  their  full  and  free  consent  thereto."  Pres- 
ent Lieutenant  Anthony  Brackett,  Mr,  John  Wallis,  Lieu- 
tenant George  Ingerson,  Ensign  Thaddeus  Clark.  These 
constituted  the  first  board  of  selectmen  of  the  town,  of 
whom  we  have  any  authentic  record ;  and  this  was  preserved 
by  l>6ing  deposited  with  the  records  of  the  county. 
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One  item  of  the  doings  of  Danfortli'e  court  was  this :  *'  It* 
is  ordered  that  there  shall  he  an  highway  three  rods  wide 
left  iigiiinst  the  water  side  towards  the  meeting  house/' 
Tliis  shows  that  the  meeting-house,  at  the  point  below*  had 
not  been  destroyed  during  the  time  tlie  town  lay  desolate, 
and  the  mention  of  selectmen  shows  a  town  government  had 
been  organized  previouB  to  the  visit  of  President  Danforth 
or  while  he  was  here.  The  fort  was  built  on  a  rocky  bluff 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  highwater  and  a  rod  or 
two  east  of  the  present  India  street.  The  first  lot  on  the 
westerly  side  of  India  street  was  assigned  to  Captain 
Edward  Tyug,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort.  He  wa 
the  son  of  Edward  Tyng,  of  Boston,  who  came  there  about] 
the  time  of  its  first  settlement* 

A   second   Indian   war  commenced  in  1688,  before  the^j 
people   of   Falmouth  had  expected  it.     The  menacea  andl 
occasionally  hostile  att;icks  on  the  remote  inhabitants  by 
small  parties  of  Indians,  created  alarm  through  the  eajitem  \ 
settlements*    To  bring  the  Indians  to  a  conference  Captain 
Blackman  seized  about  twenty  Indians  at  Saco,  among  them  I 
wore  several  chiefs;  the  most  noted  was  Hopegood.     Tlutse 
wei-e  brought  under  a  strong  guard  to  Fort  Loyal,  wIkto  ' 
they  were  confined.     This  seizure  did  not  have  the  desired  i 
eflfect,    but    caused    the    Indians  to   make    reprisals.      In 
September  Captain   Tyng  wrote  from    Falmouth   that  hej 
feareil  that  Casco  would  be  the  center  of  tmuble.     Trocf^g 
were  sent  from  Boston  accompanied  by  Councillor  Stoagh- 
ton  seeking  a  reconciliation  with  the  Indians  without  further  ^ 
hostilities.     Governor  Andros  sought  further  to  conciliate 
the   Indians  and  or<lered  the  release  of  those  confined  at 
Fort  Loyal.     On   the   twentieth  of    October  he  issued  a 
proclamation  requiring  the  release  of  the  prisoners  held  by 
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^  enemy,  and  Indian  murderers  to  be  given  up  for  trial. 
«o  aooii  discovered  that  proclamations  were  of  little  effect 
o\x  savages. 

Id  November  the  Governor  raised  a  force  of  seven  hun- 
zted men  with  whom  he  marched  through  by  land  to  Fal- 
Uionth,  leaving  a  force  at  each  principiil  town  on  the  way. 
At  Flirt  Loyal  he  left  a  giirrison  of  sixty  men  under  Captain 
George  LockharL     The  Governor  continued  bis  laborious 
ivinter  march  to  Pemaquid,  where  ho  left  two  companies  of 
sixty  men  each,  one  of  which  was  under  the  command  of 
Captsiln  Tyng,  of  Falmouth.      TIjis  force  was  independent 
of  the  ordinary  garrison   under   Captain   Lockhart.     Tho 
whole  number  of  troops  left  by   Governor  Andros  on  his 
way  and  at  Pemaquid,  was  more  than  five  hundred ;  enough 
to  have  insured  the  safety  of  every  ftirtified  place  if  they  had 
remained.     In  April  of  the  next  year  Andros  was  seized  in 
Boston  and  imprisoned.     This  was  on  account  of  the  rccep- 
tiott  in  Boston  of  the  news  of  the  huuling  in  England  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.     The  people  of  Massachusetts  revolted 
id  the  revolt  became  contagious.     The  miliUiry  officers  in 
the  gjirrisons*  who  were  coramissioued  by  Andros,  lost  con- 
trol of  their  men,  and  many  of  tliem  abandoned  their  posts 
at  the  eastward  and  came  to  Falmouth. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Hutchinson^s  History  of  Massachu- 
iettd  is  a  note  copied  from  a  manuscript  letter.  It  is  in 
th^  words:  '*In  August  1680,  the  deputy  governor.  Mr. 
S&ltonstallf  Nowell,  <!S&o.  sailed  from  Boston  with  60  soldiers, 
in  a  ship  and  sloop^  to  still  the  people  of  Casco  Bay^  and 
prevent  governor  Andros's  usurpation/'  This  can  only  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  date  of  the  visit  of  this 
force  to  Casco  Bay  is  a  mispiint,  and  should  read  1689;  as 
Audros  did  not  arrive  in   Boston   until   the  twentieth  of 
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December,  1686.  True,  there  was  some  agitation  here  in 
1680,  but  nothing  caused  by  the  fear  of  '^  Androa's  usuqia- 
tion,"  nor  was  it  sufficient  to  warrant  the  sending  of  an 
armed  ship  with  sixty  soldiers. 

Probably  the  French  and  Indians  learned  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  authority  of  Aiidros,  and  that  of  the  officers  who 
held  commissions  under  him,  which  was  the  cause  of  renewed 
hostilities.  At  least  their  raids  commenced  immediately 
after  the  revolt. 

The  capture  of  Pemaquid  fort  caused  the  whole  populi^ 
tion  of  the  east  to  abandon  their  settlements  and  retreat  to 
FaUnouth  which  was  their  first  stoppLug-place.  Notwith- 
standing the  importance  of  Fort  Loyal,  it  was  neglected  by 
the  Provincial  government.  In  June,  1689,  the  officers  of 
the  fort  and  some  other  leading  men  of  the  town  represented 
to  the  authorities  in  Boston  the  weakness  of  its  garrison  and 
the  lack  of  ammunition  in  its  magazine;  having  only  three 
and  a  half  pounds  of  powder,  and  no  muskets.  Its  promos- 
ions  had  been  supplied  by  Sylvanus  Davis,  the  commander, 
from  his  store  of  goods.* 

Those  in  power  after  the  seizure  of  the  Governor  finally 
awakened  to  the  danger  of  Falmouth.  Major  Swain  was 
dispatched  by  land  from  Boston  with  a  large  force  to  garri- 
son the  eastern  towns.  Two  companies  of  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Hall  and  Willard  were  distributed 
among  the  garrisons  of  the  town  and  tlie  fort.  In  Septem- 
ber the  renowned  Major  Benjamin  Church,  of  Plymouth,  who 
had  shown  so  much  valor  in  destroying  Philip's  Indian  army 


••*Falmoutk,  Province  of  Maine,  Auguat  1080.  Beceived  of  Qeocg 
BrembaH  for  the  supply  of  forte  Loyal  one  quarter  of  Booll  Beef  wai^ht 
geveoty  tow  pouns  I  siy  receved  by  me  Sylvanus  Davis  CapL"  —  GcQrg§ 
BramhalC$  Papers, 
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en  T^^ars  before,  was  engaged  to  lead  a  force  through  Maine, 

Ldent  Danforth  who  had  been  restc^red  to  his  former 

ftid^ucy  of  the  province,  gave  to  Church  the  following 

Instructions:  *^*  You  are  with  all  possible  speed  to  take  care 

[tJiat  t;lie  Plymouth  forces  both  English  and  Indians  be  fixed 

sLtid  ready,  and  the  first  opportunity  of  wind  and  weather, 

to  go  on  board  such  vessels  <\s  are  provided  to  transport  you 

ftud  them  to  Caaoo,  where  if  it  shall  please  God  you  arrive, 

you  are  to  take  under  your  care  and  command  the  com* 

panies  of  Capt.  N.  Hall  and  Capt.  S.  Willard we 

hiive  urdered  two  men-of-war  sloops  and  other  small  vessels 
for  tmiiaportation  to  attend  you/'     It  was  agreed  that  the 
«okli(;rs  should  *^have  the  benefit  of  the  captives  and  all 
lawful  plunder  and  the  reward  of  eight  pounds  per  head  for 
tmy  fighting  Indian  man  slain  by  them  over  and  above 
Wr  stated  wages/*    Major  Church  was  further  instructed 
to  consult  with   Captain   Davis,  of  Falmouth,  who  *'is  a 
prudent  man  and  well  acquainted  with  the  afifairs  of  those 
P»irt8atjd  is  writ  unto  to  advise  and  inform  you  all  he  can." 
At  the  time  of  the  alarm  expressed  for  the  safety  of  Fal- 
mouth the  neck  was  a  small  settlement  clustered  around  the 
fcrt  near  the  junction  of   Fore   and    Broad    (now    India) 
^^^ceta.     A  short  lane  led  from  the  foot  of  Broad  street  to 
wje  ferry  way,  which  was  at  a  point  of  land  at  the  eastern 
^"trsiDce  to  Clay  Cove,  and  was  known  as  **  Ferry  point." 
■''lis  ferry  was  a  part  of  the  highway  to  all  the    western 
^^Hfl.    It  follosved   the   shore   round   Capo    Elizabeth,   to 
^Ptirwink,  which  river  like  all  others  west  of  it,  was  crossed 
^  ferry.     Port  Loyal  was  depended  upon  in  case  of  au 
lik,  but  we  have  seen  that  it  was  not  in  a  condition  for 
wfence.     The  following  order  copied  from  the  records  of 
™^  general  court  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  fort  was 
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Iield    by   those   in    authority:    **  The   surveyor    Gen*^ra! 
ordered  to  deliver  unto  Capt.  Edward  Tyng  for  the  support. 
of  Fort  Loyal,  one  barrell  of  powder  the  meaneitt  of  the 
countries  store  or  waste,  and  the  value  to  be  repaid  by 
treasarer  as  soon  as  the  quit-rents  come  in."     W»^  ha 
that  the  officers  in  command  of  the  fort  thought  / 
good  enough  for  the  garrison. 

In  the  summer  of  1688,  Governor  Andros  in  the  frigate| 
Rose  had  rubbed  Baron  Castings  residence  at  Bagaduce  o! 
everything  valuable,  which  exasperated  him,  and  causeil  hi« 
to  get  up  the  expedition  to  take  Pemaquid  fort.     This 
not  satisfy  the  Indians  and  they  determined  to  attack  Fat-j 
mouth  also. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1689.  Joseph  Prout,  oi 
Falmouth,  wrote  to  Boston  that  two  hundred  Indians  we 
then  on '*  Palmers  "  (Peaks)  Island.     These  were  probably  ij 
the  Norridgewock  and  Canada  Indians  who  were  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  those  from  the  Penobscot,     On  the  twentieth 
another  largo  party  joined  them  at  the  island  and  in 
darkness  of  that  night  the  whole  Indian  army  moved  up  by^ 
the  entrance  to  Back  Cove,  to  Anthony  Brackett^s  farm,  nov  j 
the  Deering  estate.    The  house  according  to  tradition  was* 
a  few  rods  south  of  the  present  mansion*     The  cellar  was  to\ 
be  seen  when  Mr.  Deering  came  into  posseasion,  about  the^ 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  account  says  the  Indian  camp  was  discovered  by 
Brackett's  sons  ^*by  virtue  of  twelve  firings/*  This  hBai 
been  considered  to  mean  twelve  musket  shots.  This  seems 
to  be  ridiculous.  The  Indians  were  hiding,  there  were  no 
English  there  to  fire  at,  and  why  proclaim  their  coming  by  a 
salute  ?  "  The  alarm  was  given  by  the  Bracketts."  They 
had  seen  the  smoke  of  twelve  separate  camp-fiies  where  the 
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taeS^Fhad  prepared  their  morning  meal  of  fish  which  they 

[huA  t^ fought  with  them  from  the  island. 

1  give  Major  Church's  own  account  of  his  battle,  thinking 
\t  preferable  to  one  rewritten  two  hundred  years  after  the 
trfinaactions,  without  access  to  any  new  facts : 

B^ing  ready,  Major  Church  embarked  with  kis  forces  on  board  the 
'  '^  provided  to  transport  them  for  Casco,  having  a  brave  gale  at 
and  on  Friday  about  3  o'clock,  they  got  in  sight  of  Casco 
t  tr^'our;  and  discovering  two  or  three  small  ships  there,  not  knowing 
^iicthi'f  they  were  friends  or  enemies;  whereupon  the  said  Com- 
mander, Major  Church,  gave  orders  that  cver}^  man  that  was  able 
slioiiid  make  ready,  and  all  lie  close,  giving  orders  how  they  should 
•ct  in  ctise  they  were  enemies.  lie  going  in  the  Mary  sloop,  together 
^ith  ihc  Resolution,  went  in  first,  being  both  well  6tted  with  guns 
lad  men;  coming  to  the  first  hailed  them,  who  said  they  were 
Wcmb,  presently  mann'd  their  boat,  brought  to,  and  so  came  along 
tli^side  of  them;  who  gave  the  said  Church  an  account,  that  yester- 
edy  there  waa  a  ver>^  great  army  of  Indians  ond  French  with  them 
cpoa  the  bland,  at  the  going  out  of  the  harbour,  and  that  they  were 
come  on  purpose  to  take  Casco  fort  and  town;  likewise  inform^  him 
i  they  had  got  a  captive  woman  aboard  fMajor  Walden's  daughter 
Pliicalaqua)  that  could  give  him  a  full  account  of  their  number 
Aod  Intentions:  He  bid  them  give  his  service  to  their  Captain,  and 
Ml  him,  he  would  wait  upon  him  after  he  had  been  on  shore  and 
gifTO  some  orders  and  directions.  Being  come  pretty  near  he 
ordrrod  nil  the  men  still  to  keep  close,  giving  an  account  of  the  news 
he  bad  received,  and  then  went  ashore,  where  were  several  of  the 
fchief  men  of  the  town  who  met  him,  being  glad  that  he  came  so 
huppily  to  their  relief;  told  him  the  news  ilrs.  Lee  had  given  them, 
iM^itig  the  woman  aforesaid.  He  going  to  Captain  Davis's  to  get 
•om^  refreshment,  having  not  eat  a  morsel  since  he  came  by  Boston 
!e;  nod  now  having  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  town,  found 
in  a  poor  condition  to  defend  themselves  against  such  a  number 
of  enemies:  Be  gave  them  an  account  of  his  orders  and  instructions, 
and  told  them  what  forces  he  had  brought,  and  that  when  it  was  dark 
tbcy  fthould  id]  land,  and  not  before /lest  the  enemy  should  discover 
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them,    And  then  he  went  on  board  the  privateer,  who  were  Dutc| 
men;   but  as  he  went  callM  aboard  every  vesse],  and  ordered 
Oflioers  to  take  care  that  their  men  might  be  all  fitted  and  providi 
to  fight,  for  the  people  of  the  town  expected  the  enemy  to  fall  uj 
them  eveiy  minute,  but  withal  charging  them  to  keep  undiscovisr 
and  coming  on  bonrd  said  privateer  wa^  kindly  treated,  dij^course 
Mrs.  Lee,  who  informed  him  Uiat  the  company  she  e4ime  witli 
fonrscore  canoes,  and  that  there  were  more  of  ihem  whom  she 
not  seen,  which  came  from  other  places,  and  that  they  told  1 
they  came  all  together,  should  make  up  700  men.     He  ii 
whether  Casteen  was  with  them?    She  answered,  that  there  W€f 
several  French  men  with  them,  but  did  not  know  whether  Cn^t 
was  there  or  not    He  then  having  got  what  intelligence  she  coul 
give  him,  went  ashore  and  viewed  the  fort  and  town,  discoursii 
Willi  the  Gentlemen  there  according  to  his  instructions;  and  when  1 
began  to  grow  dark,  he  ordered  the  vessels  to  come  as  near  the  fo^ 
m  might  be,  and  land  the  soldiers  with  as  little  noise  as  pos.iible 
ordering  them  as  they  landed  to  go  into  the  fort  and  houses  tha 
stood  near,  that  so  they  might  he  ready  upon  occasion;   havli 
onlered  provisions  for  ihem,  went  to  every  company  and  orderiB 
theni  to  get  every  thing  ready;   they  that  hail  no  powder-horns  i 
Bhot-baga,  should  immediately  make  them;  ordering  the  oflicers 
take  special  care  that  they  were  ready  to  march  into  the  woods  i 
hour  before  day:  And  also  directing  the  watch  to  call  him  two  hou 
before  day:  so  he  hastened  to  bed  to  get  some  rest. 

At  the  time  prefixed  he  was  called,  and  presently  ordering  ihi 
companies  to  make  ready,  and  about  half  an  hour  before  day  the 
moved.     Several  of  the  town  people  went  with  them  into  a  thic^ 
place  of  brush,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town;  now  ordering  theti 
to  send  out  their  scouts,  as  they  used  to  do,  and  seeing  thorn 
settled  at  their  work,  he  went  into  town  by  sunrise  again,  ao^ 
desired  tlie  inhabitants  to  take  care  of  themselves,  till  his  men  ; 
fitted  themselves  with  some  necessaries:   For  his  Indians  most 
them  wanted  both  bags  and  horns;  so  he  ordered  them  to  make  1 
like  wallets,  to  put  powder  in  one  end,  and  shot  in  the  other* 
most  of  them  were  ready  for  action,  (viz.)  the  Seconet  Indians,  bi] 
tiip  Cape  Indians  were  very  bare,  lying  so  long  at  Boston  before  thej 
embarked,  that  they  had  sold  every  thing  they  could  make  a  poci 
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iif ;  some  ijing  sbot  and  powder  in  the  comenii  of  their  blankeUi.     He 

Blng  in  town^  juM  goinjer  to  breakfast,  there  wiis  nu  fldanu,  so  he 

[ofderiNl  *n  tiie  Boltliers  in  town  to  move  away  as  fast  as  they  couJd, 

wl  nng  was;  and  he,  mih  wlmt  men  more  were  willi  him  of 

hU       .....   ,  moved  immediately,  uod  meeting  with  Cupiiiin  Brackera 

tociSf  who  told  liJtn  their  father  wa^  taken,  and  tliat  they  ftaw  ji  great 

tmar  'f  >  father's  onliartl,  Ac,      By  this  time  oar 

tmdijin^  _,^  and  horns  were  fitted,  hut  wanted  more 

(MumunitloQ.    PreseDtly  canie  a  measenger  to  him  from  the  town  and 

^»'y  ha<i  knocked  out  the  hea<U  of  seve ml  casks 

were  all  too  bi^,  being  munket  bullel«^*  and 

wciuiil  (lot  Ut  their  guriB^  and  that  if  he  did  not  go  back  him8elf  a 

'"'^^'  p^irt  of  the  army  would  be  kept  back  from  service  for  want  of 

A-  bullets. 

il«  ruij  back  and  ordered  every  vessel  to  &end  as^hore  all  their  csska 

"I  bttUetjj;  being  brought,  knoek'd  out  their  heads,  and  luniM  them 

»11  out  upon  the  green  by  the  fort,  and  set  all  the  people  in  the  town, 

•  rv  able,  to  make  slugs  [by  hammering  the  bullets];  being  most 

M  too  large  for  tlicir  use,  which  had  like  to  have  been  the  over- 

ttJitjirof  their  whole  arm}^*    He  finding  some  small  bullets,  and  what 

.  and  three  knapsack><  of  powder,  went  immefdiatcly  to 

*ere  vi^ry  hotly  engaged;  but  coming  to  the  river  the 

^  Op;  he  callM  to  his  men  that  were  engaged,  encouraging  them, 

''        '     '     T  brought  more  ammunition  fortljem.    An  Indian 

'>ot,  laid  down  hii*  ^'^^^^  Jind  came  over  the  river, 

i^wij;;  the  powder  upon  his  head,  and  a  kettle  of  bullets  in  each  hand, 

iwi  got  Mafe  to  \m  fellow  ^oldiers^^   He  perceiving  great  tiring  upon  that 

^This  extract  from  Hiijor  Church^a  narrative  is  not  intelligible  unless 
ft  eoiuider  that  this  was  about  the  time  of  the  transition  from  "  mateh- 
kik»  Ui  Jtreiockit,**  It  seemjs  that  the  old  matchlocks  were  then  the  only 
irm  known  oa  **  maskt»ts."  They  were  long  heavy  pieces  intended  to  be 
•Anwd  over  a  rest  which  was  cnrried  with  them.  Thoy  carried  a  larger 
MUi  Ui«fi  tho  improved  arm  with  a  tlint-lock,  which  was  to  be  used 
1  m  roit,  Uodoubtedly  both  kinds  of  arms  were  used  by  the 
*.nninr»  of  this  expedition,  hence  the  different  sizes  of  the  bullets.  Ho 
iaj«,  **  PrwientVy  a  me«s«nger  came  to  him  from  the  town  and  informed 
kim  til  '  1  out  the  heads  of  several  casks  of  bullets  and 

thoj  «L  n^'  musket  bulUU  and  would  not  fit  their  guns," 
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side  he  was  of,  went  to  see  who  they  were,  aud  found  them  to  be  t^^ 
Major  Churches  companies,  one  of  English  and  the  other  of  IniU  : 
being  in  all  about  fourscore  men,  that  had  not  got  over  the  river,  but 
lay  Jiring  over  our  men's  heads  at  the  enemy;  he  presently  order'd 
them  to  rally,  and  come  all  together;  and  gave  the  word  for  a  Cai^oo 
man:    80  one  Swarton,  a  Jersey  man,  appearing,  who  he  could  hardly 
undersliind;  he  aakM  him  how  far  it  was  to  the  head  of  the  river,  or 
whether  there  was  any  place  to  get  over?     lie  said  there  was  11 
bridge  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  up,  where  they  might  get  ovnr: 
So  he  calling  to  his  soldiers  engaged  on  the  other  side,  that  he  would 
soon  be  with  them  over  the  bridge,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the 
enemy;   which   put   new  courage  into  them;   so  they  immedialdy 
moved  up  towards  the  bridge,  marching  very  thin,  being  willing  to 
make  what  shew  they  could,  shouting  as  they  marched:  Tbey  saw 
the  enemy  running  from  the  nver-side,  where  they  had  made  stands 
with  wood  to  prevent  any  body  from   coming  over  the  river;   and 
coming  to  the  bridge,  they  saw  on  the  other  side  that  the  enemy  had 
laid  logs  and  stuck  birch  brush  along  to  hide  themselves  from  our 
view. 

He  ordered  the  company  to  come  altogether,  bidding  them  all  to 
run  after  Him*  who  would  go  first,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  got  over 
the  bridge  t9  scatter,  iliat  so  they  might  not  be  all  shot  down 
together,  expecting  tiie  enemy  to  be  at  their  stands;  so  running  up 
to  the  stands^  found  none  there,  but  were  just  gone,  the  groimd 
being  much  tumbled  with  them  behind  the  said  stands.  He  ordered 
the  Captain  with  his  company  of  English  to  march  down  to  our  men 
engaged,  and  that  they  should  keep  along  upon  the  edge  of  Uie 
marsh,  and  himself  with  Ms  Indian  soldiers  would  march  down 
tlirough  the  brush:  And  coming  to  a  parcel  of  low  ground,  which 
had  been  fonnerly  burnt*  the  old  brush  being  fallen  down  lay  very 
thick,  and  the  young  brush  being  grown  up  made  it  bad  travelling; 
but  coming  near  the  back  of  the  enemy,  one  of  his  men  called  unto 
him,  their  commander,  and  said,  that  the  enemy  run  westward  to  get 
between  us  aud  the  bridge,  and  he  looking  that  way  saw  men 
running,  and  making  a  small  stop,  heard  no  tiring,  but  a  groat  chop- 
ing  with  hatchets;  so  concluding  tlie  flght  waa  over,  maile  tiie  best  of 
their  way  to  the  bridge  again,  lest  the  enemy  should  get  over  the 
bridge  into  the  town.    The  men  being  most  of  them  out  (our  ammu* 
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>n  Lnv  :i  1  M>«1)  comlnjff  to  the  bridge  where  he  lefi  m*  Indiaus 
>ran  arniu^  i  3e  oq  the  other  side  of  the  river,  ihat  if  any  enemy 
»ir«nAii  to  come  over,  they  should  tins  at  them,  which  would  give  hira 
lOtlcvs,  so  would  come  to  their  assistitnce;  (but  in  tlie  way  having 
beard  no  firing  nonihouting,  conduded  the  enemy  were  drawn  off)  he 
M'  ambu»ca«le.  whether  Uiey  saw  any  Indiiins?  They  mid 
uiidance.  He  a^ked  them  where?  They  au^wered,  that  they 
nin  o>ver  the  head  of  the  river  by  the  cedar  swamp,  and  were  nmning 
InUi  towanis  the  to^vn. 

1\  u^  but  ouc   Englishman  with  Mm,  he  bid  his  Indian 

pnliiiMv  scatter^  run  very  thin  to  preserve  tliemselves,  and  be  the 
brttiar  ftlilQ  to  make  a  discover}"  of  the  enemy;  and  aocm  coming  to 
lJ*^tir#'nnnt  Clrtrk'*  tield,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nettk,  nnci  seeing 
fwidin^  quietly,  and  perceivin)L:  no  track,  concluded  the  am- 
iiokd  told  them  a  falsehood;  they  hastily  returned  back  to  the 
- 1   :       :  1  je,  p€irceiving  there  wa^ino  noise  of  the  enemy.     He  hearing 
guns  tire  at  the  town,  concluded  that  they  were  either 
iliat  they  had  discovered  the  enemy:  He  having  ordered 
Unit  in  oyi^  aueh  tihould  be,  that  they  should  fire  some  of  their  great 
_rivc  hira  unlice;   he  being  a  stranger  to  the  cuuutry,  eon 
it*  enemy  had  by  »ome  other  way  got  to  tlie  towii;  when. 
QpoQ  lt£  sent  his  men  to  the  towu^  and  himself  going  to  the  river 
whore  the  ftght  bad  been,  asked  them  how  they  did,  and  what 
liecome  of  the  enemyV    AVlio  informed  him  that  tlie  enemy  drew 
off  Id  bi^*  than  an  hour  after  he  left  them,  and  had  not  tired  a  gun  at 
em  nince.     Ue  ttdd  them  he  liad  been  within  little  more  tliau  a  guu 
;  of  the  back  of  the  enemy,  and  had  been  upon  them  had  it  not 
th  ^^  brushy  ^'round,  &c*    Now  some  of  hiB  men  returning 

SI  gave  him  ilie  account,  that  they  went  while  they  bjiw 
Cbe  coloiirB  standing  and  men  walking  about  as  not  molested.    He 
potiy  onlered  that  all  his  arm}"  should  pursue  the  enemy;   but 
hty  lold  him  that  most  of  them  had  spent  their  amraunitiou,  and 
thjit  If  the  enemy  hml  engaged  them  a  little  longer  they  might  have 
9Cii<^  ftiid  knmtkM  them  on  the  head;  and  that  some  of  their  bullet > 
fffn  »ii  umnizulile  Uiat  some  of  them  were  forced  to  make  slugs  whili 
tj   werr   engaged.     He  then  orxlered   Uiem   to  get  over  all   the 
ad©d  iuid  dead  men,  and  to  leave  none  behind;  which  was  done 
•ome  Gaooea  tlicy  liad  got    Captain  Hall  and  his  men  being  first 
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engaged  did  great  service,  and  suffered  the  greatest  loss  in  liis  men; 
but  CapUin  South  worth  with  his  eompany,  and  Capt,  Nuraposh  with 
the  Seconet  IiidiaDS,  and  the  most  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  town 
all  coming  suddenly  to  his  relief,  prevented  hiui  &  hh  whole  com- 
pany from  being  cut  off,  &c. 

By  this  time  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  marching  into  town  aiiout 
eunset,  carrying  in  all  their  wounded  and  dead  men,  being  all  sensi* 
bie  of  God*a  goodness  to  them,  in  giving  them  the  victory,  &  caaaiiig 
the  onomy  to  fly  with  shame,  who  never  gave  one  about  at  Uieir 
drawing  off.  The  poor  inhabitants  wonderfully  rejoiced  that  the 
Almighty  had  favored  them  so  much;  saying,  That  if  Maj.  Cluirch, 
with  his  forces  had  not  come  at  that  juncture,  they  had  been  all  cat 
off;  and  said  further,  That  it  was  the  first  time  that  ever  the  east- 
ward Indians  had  been  put  to  flight,  and  the  said  Church  with  hia 
volunteers  were  wonderfully  preserved,  having  never  a  man  killed 
outright,  and  but  one  Indian  mortally  woundod^  who  died,  ^cTcndl 
more  being  bmily  wounded,  but  recovered. 


The  place  of  this  battle  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the] 
present  sloping  lawn  in  front  of  the  Deering  manBion.  Here 
was  Brackett*8  orchard.  In  that  field  are  now  several  apple 
trees,  the  remains  of  an  orchard,  but  these  cannot  be  tlie 
original  trees,  they  cannot  be  two  centuries  old.  The  place 
where  the  Indian  "Lightfoot**  crossed  was  so  deep  that  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  the  powder  on  his  head*  It  must 
have  been  nearly  dowti  to  the  present  Deering's  bridge. 
The  creek  has  filled  up  perceptibly  within  the  last  sixty-five, 
years,  since  I  first  sounded  its  depths,  very,  very  thinly  clad. 
At  the  time  of  the  battle  it  must  have  been  much  wider  and 
deeper  than  now. 

In  the  Massachusetts  archives  is  a  letter  written  by  Major 
Church  dat^d  on  the  day  of  the  battle.     "September   21 
lt589.    A  liste  of  the  men  that  was  slain  in  a  fite  at  Fal* 
mouth  and  also  how  many  was  wounded  iu  said  fite;   of] 
Capt.  Hairs  soldiers  six  slain  —  Thomas  Burton,  Edward' 
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T'  Thomas  Thaxter,  Thomas  Berry,  John  Mason,  David 

i  —  Of  Capt»  Davig'  company  two,  Giles  Row,  Andrew 

Alger,  belonging  to  the  fort  of  the  town.  An  Indian  a  negro 
of  CoL  Tyugs  Capt,  Brackett  carried  away  or  slain  eleven  in 
all — wounded  six  friend  Indians  —  of  Capt.  Davis*  com- 
pany two,  James  Freeze,  Mr.  Brarahall,  Thomas  Brown,  Mr, 
Piilmer,  inhabitants  total  twenty  one  slain  and  wounded/' 

Of  tliose  wounded,  Freeze  and  Bramhall  died  of  their 
won^  ^  -  I  one  friendly  Indian;  making  fourteen  deaths 
OQ  of  the  English*      Of  the  enemy *s  loss  nothing 

deBnito  wa»  known,  as  they  carried  off  their  dead  and 
wounded, 

^1"  Willis  in  his  history  gives  an  extract  from  B.  York's 
on  given  in  1759,  which  furnishes  some  additional 
particulara : 

1  weU  remeraber  that  said  Gcoi^e  Bramhall  was  shot  by  the 
Indiiins  about  yts  same  time  in  yt;  tight  over  on  Capt.  Bmcketts 
liim^aiid  Haid  Urai:kett  was  also  killed  at  die  same  time  at  hb  own 
i>tiM€  on  Back  Cove,  and  said  Bramhall  was  brought  over  after  ye 
g;lit  to  the  Neck  near  Fort  Loyal,  and  put  into  Capt*  Tyngtt  bouse  to 
be  lie«t  of  my  remembrance,  and  died  the  next  day  of  his  wouuds: 
tiou  and  other  help  they  got,  brought  a  number  of  hides  from 
I  and  tan  pits  to  said  neck:  and  I  remember  said  George 
Bnunbuil  Ipft  three  sons,  Joseph,  George  and  Joshua,  and  I  think 
'liter,  who  sU  moved  away  to  the  westward  with  their  mother 


The  history  continues; 

Thi?  limtdy  arrival  of  this  succor  saved  the  whole  population  from 
|K..  *->  •Nrilfiis  hands  uf  their  savage  enemy;  haii  Church  arrived  a 
•  .he  probably  would  have  been  called  to  bury  the  bodies  of 

I  Utered  countrymen  and  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their 

C' -III, 

The  people  of  Casco  felt  perfectly  safe  while  Major  Church 
was  witliin  marching  distance^  but  as  winter  approached,  and 
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he  was  about  to  return  to  Plymouth,  their  courage  failed. 
He  says : 

The  poor  people,  the  mhabttants  of  Caseo  aad  places  adjaeeDt, 
when  they  saw  be  was  going  away  from  them,  liimented  sailly*  and 
beggftl  earnestly  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  come  away  in  the 
transiJoi-ts;  saying,  that  if  he  left  thera  there,  that  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  enemy  would  come  and  destroy  their  families*  So  by  theif 
earnest  request,  the  said  Major  Church  promised  them  that  if  the 
governments  that  had  now  sent  him,  would  send  him  the  next  spring, 
he  would  certainly  come  with  his  volunteers  and  Indians  to  their 
relief* 

Falmouth,  the  13  Jfovember  [lOSD],  at  a  council  of  war  held  in 
pursuance  of  what  is  above  written,  by  Major  Benjamin  Church  and 
the  olBcers  aforesaid.  Added  Captain  l^athaniel  Hall,  Lieutenant 
Thaddeus  Clark,  Lieutenant  Ellsha  Andrews,  Mr.  Eli-^ha  Gallmon, 
Lieutenant  George  Ingersoll,  Lieutenant  Ambrose  Davis,  Mr.  Hobert 
Lawrence,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  and  others.  It  is  ordered  that  sixty 
soldiers  be  quartered  in  Falmouth  besides  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
soldiers  that  shall  belong  to  the  fort,  which  shall  be  fifteen  doldiert 
besides  the  conrmandor,  and  the  romaLnder  to  be  sent  to  Boston^  lo 
be  ready  to  return  according  to  order.  It  is  ordered  that  there  be* 
suflSeient  gannson  erected  about  Mr.  GalHson's  house  for  a  main  coi 
of  guard,  together  with  Mr,  Robert  Lawrence,  his  garrison,  which  twa 
garrisons  are  to  be  supplied  with  sixty  soldiers,  left  to  guanl  the  said 
town. 


aid  ^^ 


After  stationing  soldiers  at  Black  Point,  Blue  Point,  Spur- 
wink,  Scarborough,  and  Saco,  Major  Church  bought  a  horse 
and  in  company  with  Captain  Scottow  of  Scarborough,  rode 
to  Boston,  There  he  remained  several  weeks  before  leaving 
for  Plymouth,  pleading  with  those  in  authority  to  send 
relief  in  the  spring  to  the  people  of  Casco  and  vicinity. 
The  people  of  Boston  were  about  sending  Governor  An- 
dros  home  a  prisoner,  and  made  that  an  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing Church's  importunities.  Church  went  home  without  a 
hearing,  but  returned  in  February  to  Boston.     Ho  presented 
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tt  written  statement  to  the  council  of  the  state  of  l^almouth 
and  it<*  dangers.  He  said,  "Moreover  in  thus  doing  he  had 
oomplied  with  his  promise  to  the  poor  pe<^ple  of  Ca8co,  and 
should  be  quit  of  the  ffuilt  of  their  blood.  The  Governor 
thanked  him  for  his  pains  taken  and  he  took  his  leave." 

The  catastrophe  foreseen  by  Major  Church,  which  must 
fall  on  the  people  of  Falmouth  if  not  protected  by  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  guilt  of  whose  blood  he  was  anxious  to  be  quit 
of,  was  not  long  in  coming. 

As  early  as  the  next  March,  Salmon  Falls  was  destroyed 
by  a  body  of  Indians  commanded  by  a  French  officer.  In 
order  to  punish  the  enemy  for  a  raid  after  cattle,  Captain 
Willard  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  enemy  to  their  strong- 
holds. The  command  of  the  fort  then  devolved  upon  Cap- 
tain Sylvajius  Davis,  the  oflScer  whom  President  Danforlh 
ordered  Church  to  advise  with  as  "a  prudent  man,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  affaii's  of  those  parts.**  Rev.  Richard 
Mather,  agent  of  Massachusetts  iu  London,  also  considered 
him  a  prudent  man,  and  the  next  year  nominated  him  to  the 
king  and  council,  as  one  of  the  councilors  under  the  new 
charter.     He  was  re-elected  in  1693. 

The  attention  of  the  Boston  provincial  government  was 
taken  up  by  a  plan  of  aggression,  instead  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  people  on  the  frontier.  Sir  William 
Phi  -  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia 

for  1  ,  _,.,  Lure  of  Port  Royal,  which  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April.  During  the  winter  or  early  in 
the  spring  a  concerted  plan  was  perfected  between  the  French 
H  t  "  at  Quebec  and  Castin  of  Penobscot,  with  their 
I  -,.,-,s,  to  take  Fort  Loyal  and  to  destroy  Falmouth. 

I  ^1  ftays  that  Hartel,  the  Canadian  commander,  who  had 

lod  Uie  party  that  destroyed  Newicha  wan  nock  (Berwick)  a 
month  previous,  acknowledged  that  the  Indians  were  paid 
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the  same  aa  were  the  French  soldiers  —  ten  livres  per  moath. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  French  puraaed  without  ia- 
termission  a  regular  design  of  exterminating  the  British 
colonists* 

Early  in  April  a  rendezvous  was  established  by  the 
French  commanders,  probably  at  some  sheltered  cove  at  the 
east  end  of  Casco  Bay.  From  their  hiding-place  they  sent 
a  foraging  party  to  the  vicinity  of  Falmouth  and  drove  off 
twenty  head  of  cattle  to  their  headquarters.  They  were 
probably  waiting  for  Castin  and  his  father-in-law,  Madoca- 
wando,  with  their  Penobscot  forces,  and  were  securing  pro- 
visions for  a  feast  on  their  arrival.  Captiiu  Willard,  the 
experienced  commander  of  Fort  Loyal,  had  been  ordered  to 
pursue  tlie  enemy  to  their  strongholds  and  had  gone  into 
the  interior  with  all  the  soldiers  which  could  be  spared  from 
the  fort  and  fortified  houses,  not  expecting  that  the  enemy 
had  formed  a  camp  within  reach  of  Falmouth  by  water. 
Sometime  in  the  first  days  of  May  a  fleet  of  canoes  was 
seen  stealthily  crossing  the  bay  inland.  They  had  probably 
been  hiding  at  Jewell's  Island  and  catching  fish  and  seals. 
Undoubtedly  they  had  discovered  the  passing  squadron  of 
Sir  William  Phips  led  by  a  frigate  and  a  sloop-of-war,  bound 
to  Port  R<iyal,  Nova  Scotia.  He  sailed  from  Boston  on  the 
28th  of  April.  He  was  a  Maine  man  and  a  good  pilots  and 
of  courae  coasted  along  shore.* 

Probably  a  sight  of  this  squadron  frightened  the  fishing 
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•Cotton  Mather,  in  his  life  of  Sir  William  Fliii>8,8ay8  of  him:  "He 
wouldi  particalarly  when  sailing  in  sij^ht  of  Kennebec,  with  annieii 
under  hia,  command,  caU  the  youDg  soldiers  on  deck,  and  speak  to  them 
after  this  fashion,  '  Young  men,  it  was  on  that  hili  that  I  kept  sheep  » 
few  yeari*  ago;  and  since  you  see  that  Almighty  God  has  brought  me  to 
ftomethinj;^  do  you  loarn  to  fear  God,  and  be  honest,  and  mind  your  bu&* 
tness,  and  follow  no  bad  couraai,  and  you  don*t  know  whftt  you  maj 
oome  to.  *  ** 


SUB&S  AKD  SITRRSNIIER  OF  FORT  LOYAL, 
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%Tty  and  catiged  them  to  hurry  in  to  their  heatlqnarters 
ith  the  newtH  and  iu  their  haste  exposed  their  flotilla  to 
the  sight  of  the  English* 

Williamson,  without  citing  his  authority,  says,  *' There  were 
at  that  time  on  the  peninsula  three  fortifications  besides 
Fftrt  LoyaL  One  near  the  burying  ground  ;  another  on  the 
rocky  elevation  southerly  of  the  new  court-house,  almost 
indefensible;  and  a  third  in  a  better  condition  further 
westward  near  the  water  side."  Where  Elihu  Gallison's 
bou.He,  which  Church's  council  of  war  constituted  a  "main 
court  of  guard/'  was  situated  is  unknown.  The  fortified 
house  *'near  the  burying  ground,"  mentioned  by  Williamson, 
wms  probably  Lawrence's  house,  %vhich  Cotton  Mather  in  his 
aecaunt  of  the  attack  calls  a  **  block  house."  It  stood  on 
the  highest  gi-ound  opposite  the  head  of  Mountfort  street, 
ftnd  this  street  was  "the  outlet  from  the  town  to  the  wood ' 
which  Mather  in  his  account  of  the  ambuscade  says  **wus 
through  a  lane  that  had  a  fence  on  each  side,  and  a  block 
boose  at  the  end  of  it/*  On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  Lieuten- 
ant Thaddeus  Clark  and  about  thirty  of  the  stoutest  young 
men,  Mather  says, 

Went  out  to  the  top  of  the  hiU,  and  the  English  were  Buspicious 
when  they  eniered  Ihe  lane  that  tlie  Indians  were  lying  behind  the 
fen«!e,  because  Uie  cattle  stood  staring  that  way,  and  would  not  pnss 
into  th€  irood  as  ihey  uaed  to  do.  This  njettlesome  company  then 
ran  up  to  the  fence  with  an  huzza  I  thinking  thereby  todisconnige  the 
eo^Mny,  If  they  should  he  lurking  thertj;  but  the  enemy  were  so  well 
prepared  for  thom  that  they  auBwered  tlieai  with  a  horrible  ven- 
gnuKO,  which  killed  the  Licutenaul  and  thirteen  more  on  the  spot^ 
aod  the  rent  escaped  with  much  ado  unto  one  of  the  garrisons.  The 
Mii^n  coming:  »uto  town,  be»et  all  the  garrisons  at  once  except 
whirh  were  manfully  defended  so  loig  as  their  ammunition 
ti»ii,  but  that  being  Ppent  without  a  prospect  of  a  reeruit|  they  quit- 
^tod  all  the  four  garrisons,  and  by  the  advantage  of  the  night  got  into 
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the  fori.     Upon  this  the  enemy  set  the  town  on  fire,  bent  their  irh* 
force  againi^t  the  fort,  which  h.^d  hard  by  it  a  deep  gully  that  oontrii 
utcti  not  a  little  to  the  ruin  of  it,  for  the  besiegers  getting  into 
gully  lay  below  the  danger  of  our  guns»     Here  the  enemy  began  the] 
mine  which  was  canied  eo  near  the  walls  that  the  English,  who 
hghling  five  days  and  four  nights,  had  the  greater  part  of  their  nv 
killed  and  wou tided,  (Captain  Lawrence  mortally  araopg  the  re»t 
began  a  parley  with  them.    Articles  were  agreed,  that  they  ahoi 
have  liberty  to  marcli  unto  the  next  English  town,  and  hav< 
for  their  safety  in  their  mareh^  and  the  French  coinmander,  i 
hia  hand,  swore  by  the  everlasting  God  for  the  performance  of  thci 
articles.     But  the  agreement  was  kept  as  those  that  are  made  wii 
Huguenots  used  to  be.      The  English  being  first  admonished  by  tl 
French  that  they  were  all  rebels  for  proclaiming  the  Prince  of  Ora' 
their  king,  were  captived,  and  many  of  them  crueUy  murdered  by 
Indians;  only  some  of  them  (and  particularly  Major  Davis)  were 
ried  into  Canada,  where  the  gentry  very  civilly  treated  them*     Th( 
garrisons  at  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Poi 
were  so  disanimated  at  those  disasters  that  without  orders  they  dre 
off  iutraediately  to  Saco,  twenty  miles  within  Casco,  and  in  a  fe 
days  also  they  drew  off  to  Wells,  twenty  miles  within  said  Saco, 

Wlien  the  Indians  were  got  into  the  woods^  they  matle  one  Good; 
Stockfonl  their  messenger  to  her  neighbors,  whose  charity  she  so  wcl 
soUcited  that  she  got  ashallopfull  of  it  unto  Casco,  where  the  Indii 
penaiitted  us  to  redeem  several  of  the  prisoners. 

This  account  by  Mather,  of  the  destruction  of  our  town, 
given  in  his  MagnaUa^  first  published  in  London  in  1702.     I 
was  probably  written  withia  ten  years  of  the  occurrence! 
narrated,  and,  of  course,  is  correct.     It  is  more  minute  tlian 
that  of  Captain  Davis,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  which 
follows.  ^^ 

Account  of  the  attack  on,  and  surrender  of  Fort  Loyal  bj^^ 
Captain  Sylvanus  Davis  the  commander  of  the  fort.     The 
original  paper  is  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives. 

Myself    having    command  of   a    garrison  in  Falmouth  for  the^ 
defence  of  the  same,  a  party  of  French  from  Canada  joined  witj 
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of  iDttians  to  the  number  of  betwixt  four  and  five  h\HKlr<^d 

and  Indians,  set  upon  our  fori.    The  16th  of  May  101*0  about 

dawning  began  otir  fight    The  20th  about  three  odoekf  nfttsmoon, 

'  They  fought  us  five  days  and  four  nights  in  which 

i  and  wounded  the  greatt.st  part  of  our  men,  l>urned 

»il  \ht  houses^  and  at  lost  we  were  foix*ed  to  have  a  parley  in  order 

for  a  surrender.     We  not  knowing  that  there  was  any  French  among 

li>«m,  we  ftiH  up  a  ilag  of  truce  in  order  for  a  parley.    We  demanded 

if  ili<.'re  were  any  Enmi^  among  Lhenu  and  if  they  would  give  us 

(iUjirt^L    They  an^iwered  that  they  were  Prcnchmen^  and  would  give 

tw  gooil  (|ttarler.     L'pon  this  answer  we  sent  out  to  them  again  to 

!  whence  they  came,  and  if  they  would  give  U8  goo^l  qnar- 

iir  our  men  and  women,  and  children,  both  wounded  and 

<ounil,  ivQd  that  we  should  have  liberty  to  march  to  tlie  next  Engligh 

tnwn  and  have  a  guard  for  our  defence^  and  safety  unto  the  next 

i^^i^'li^h  town  —  then  we  would  surrender;  and  also  Uiat  the  govi^rnor 

of  th«  French  should  hold  up  hia  hand  and  swear  by  the  ever  living 

^^*K  that  the  several  articles  should  be  perfonued.     All  which  he 

4i  t  ^oli^niuly  swear  to  perform;  but  sla  aoou  as  they  had  us  in  their 

'^HfMiy^thcy  brake  their  articles,  suffered  our  women  and  children, 

^^'1  our  men  to  be  made  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  to  he 

^tlJy  murdensd  and  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  especially  our 

the  French  kept  myself  and  three  or  four  more, 

land  to  Canada About  twenty  four  days 

^^  wen»  marching  through  tiie  country  for  Quebec  in  Canada,  by 

""  '       ■    vater,  carr}'ing  our  canoes  with  us.     The  chief  of   tlie 

it  came  against  u*  was  those  Indians  that  we  had  in  hold 

*^^  air  Edmond  Androa  ordered  to  be  cleared ,•  and  Sieur  Caatine 

Jl  will  hfl  rocolleoted  that  in  September,  1688,  Squire  Blackman  of 
^^^  iMQOd  a  warrant  to  Captain  John  Sargent  by  whom  twenty  Indian*, 
^***^«iaUy  those  who  were  the  known  ringleaders  in  the  last  war,  were 
'^'^^^ted  and  all  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Fort  LoyaL  As  a 
^'^^Olliatoty  mAiuiii(^»  on  his  arrival  in  Boston  from  New  York.  Sir  Ed* 
^^'  I  their  release  and  the  restoration  of  their  arms, 

***  .or  rather  their  leading  the  party  who  besieged  and 

^*  1 1 1    I    i  ».ivis  says,  showeil  the  folly  of  the  course  pursued 

^    v„r  ^'i.»iuii*»r.     1  Ueir  imprisonment  simply  gave  them  a  knowledge  of 
w«  tmm  of  defence  of  the  fort  and  town  and  encouraged. the  siege. 
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A&tl  Matlocawanfio,  with  their  eastern  forces.  The  French  Lhiil  i^^ok 
m  eorae  from  Canada,  iti  February  last  past  designed  for  lUe 
deBtructiOD  of  Falmouth^  by  order  of  Uie  Goveruor  there,  the  Ead 
of  Froutenac,  The  commanders  name  wa^  Moua  BuraUTe;  bin 
Lieut's  name  was  Mona  Corte  de  March  who  was  at  the  taking  of 
Schcnectiide,  They  brought  several  Indians  from  Canada,  and  made 
up  the  rest  of  their  forces  aa  they  marched  through  the  woods  froto 
Canada,  but  I  must  say,  they  were  kind  to  ine  in  my  travels  throogh 
the  country.  Our  provisions  waa  very  short  — Indian  com  aud 
acoma  —  hunger  made  it  very  good  and  God  gave  it  strength  to 
nourish,  I  arrived  at  Quebec  the  14  of  June  161X1.  ,  ,  .  .  I  was  at 
Queliec  four  mrmths  and  was  exchanged  for  a  Frenchman  Sir  W"» 
Phips  had  l^ikeu,  the  15th  of  October  1090. 

Captain  Davis  returoed  with  Governor  Phips  on  bis 
return  from  his*  expedition  agaiast  Quebec. 

It  seems  bj  a  note  in  Sewall's  journal,  ^v^itten  in  Bostoo^ 
that  Captain  Willard  has  returned  from  his  expedition  after 
the  enemy.  He  was  at  Fort  Loyal  on  the  ninth  of  May.  The 
journiil  says:  "April  15*  Capt  Willards  letter  comes  to 
town  of  the  9th  instant,  giving  an  account  of  the  danger  they 
were  in  at  Casco  of  an  assault  from  the  enemy  30  Indian 
canoes  being  seen  and  several  fires  on  the  land.**  When 
Judge  Sewall  received  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Falmouth,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Plymouth  under  date  *'  Boston,  May  21. 
Exceeding  bad  news  from  the  eastward.  *T  is  believed  that 
Gasco  garrison*  and  fort  are  burnt  and  the  inhahitaiits 
destroyed ;  so  that  we  do  not  understand  that  there  is  one 

escaped  or  shut  up  or  left This  disaster  fell  out  on 

Friday  and  Saturday  last."  On  the  twenty-third  the  journal 
mentions^  "  Casteen  is  said  to  head  about  70.  French, 
and  Indians  about  two  hundred/*  Captain  Davis*  estimate 
of  "  betwixt  four  and  five  hundred,'*  is  probably  correct.  ! 

In  the  general  Court  files  in  Boston  are  two  letters  written 
at  Portsmouth — one  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1690,  saying, 


ATTACK  ON  MAJOR  CHURCH   AT   PURPOODUCK. 
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It  two  men  at  Spurwink  garrison  hearing  the  firing  went 
to8ee  what  caused  it,  when  thej  "  saw  only  two  hou«e8  stand- 
ing, the  fort  on  fire^  and  the  enemy  very  numerous  there 
about.'^  The  second  letter  was  written  on  the  twenty-second 
of  Hay-  Vessels  had  been  sent  from  Portsmouth,  which 
reported  that  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  fort  at  Casco, 
mud  that  the  enemy,  three  or  four  hundred  strong,  had 
poflsesston  there*  In  October,  the  General  Court  ordered 
the  piiiyment  of  the  wages  to  the  wives  or  other  relatives  of 
soldiers  who  were  slain  or  taken  at  Casco.  Very  few  of  the 
iiamen  of  the  slain,  or  of  those  captured  at  Falmouth  at  its 
destruction,  have  been  preserved.  Everything  combustible 
and  not  worth  carrving  off,  was  destroyed.  The  town  records 
have  never  since  been  accounted  for*  They  were  probably 
faurnt  in  the  house  of  their  custodian. 

In  tlio  fail  of  1690,  Major  Church  was  sent  with  several 
veaseb  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Casco  Bay,  '*  to  visit  the 
enemy  at  theii'  headquarters  at  ^Amerascogen,  Pejepscot,  or 
any  other  Plat/  *'  In  his  account  of  this  expedition.  Church 
aajTH,  the  vessels  anchored  for  a  night  at  Purpooduck,  and 
aaya,  ^  the  vesssels  being  much  crowded,  the  Major  ordered 
thrBO  oumpanies  should  go  on  shore  and  no  more.  Himself 
and  cap!  Converse  went  with  them  to  order  their  lodging 
and  finding  just  housing  convenient  for  them,  viz  two  bams 
and  a  house/'  This  force  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  at  day- 
break and  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued;  the  English  drove  the 
Indians  through  a  swamp,  which  was  probably  the  marshy 
land  between  Cushings  Point  and  Spring  Point.  The  vessels 
were  probably  anchored  inside  of  Spring  Point,  and  the  build- 
ings used  to  shelter  the  soldiers  were  near  the  site  of  B^ort 
Preble. 

In  a  letter  to  the  governor>  Church  gives  the  sequel  of  this 
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fight »  He  says,  '*  We  went  on  board,  sent  away  two  vessels 
with  the  captives  [which  he  had  ransomed  or  exchanged  forj 
the  sick  and  wounded  men  and  buried  our  dead,  which  waa 
3  English  and  4  Indians  [friendly,  of  )m  force].  The 
wounded  were  17  English  and  7  Indians,'*  It  does  not 
appear  that  Church  came  up  to  the  ruins  of  Fort  Loyal,  but 
sailed  for  Boston, 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  at  Falmouth  must  have  remained 
where  they  died  ;  Lieutenant  Clark's  and  the  remains  of  his 
thirteen  ''of  the  stoutest  young  men,"  who  fell  by  the  fatal 
ambush,  could  not  have  been  recovered  before  the  fall  of  the 
fort,  but,  like  those  killed  in  the  town,  lay  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts  and  birds  for  two  years.  There  were  no  white 
inhabitants  east  of  Wells  during  that  time.  Holmes' Ann^ 
says  the  killed  numbered  over  one  hundred.  No  more  cruel 
massacre  was  ever  committed  by  the  savages  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  commander  of  the  fort,  Captain  Davis,  says  in 
his  official  report,  *^  They  [the  French]  suffered  our  women 
and  children,  and  our  men  to  be  made  captives  in  the  handa 
of  the  heathen  to  be  cruelly  murdered  and  destroyed  Diany 
of  them,  and  especially  our  wounded  men.'* 

When  Sir  William  Phips  received  the  new  charter  in 
London,  from  William  and  Mary,  in  October,  1691,  with  his 
commission  as  governor  of  the  united  provinces,  he  also 
received  instructions  to  buiJd  a  strong  fort  at  Pemaquid.  In 
August,  1692,  the  Governor  took  with  him  Major  Church  and 
sailed  for  Falmouth  to  take  away  the  eighteen-pounder  guns, 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  fort  of  Pemaquid. 

In  his 'Hhird  expedition"  Major  Church  gives  this  brief 
account  of  the  melancholy  duty  performed,  without  a  reflec- 
tion or  casual  remark :  "  Coming  to  Boston  (from  Pl)Tnouth), 
His  Excellency  having  got  things  in  readiness,  they  embarked 
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on  hoard  their  Transports,  his  Excellency  going  in  person 
with  them  being  bound  to  Pemaquid,  but  in  their  way  stopped 
at  Casco  and  buried  the  bones  of  the  dead  people  there." 

The  skeletons  of  those  killed  in  and  around  the  fort  were 
probably  buried  in  one  pit  aoraewliere  about  the  foot  of  India 
street.  Some  indication  of  the  spot  may  yet  be  discovered 
in  excavating  tor  other  .purposes. 

The   war  was  continued  six  years  after  the  sacking  of 

Falmouth,  but  there  were  no  inhabitants  in  the  town  for  the 

to  prey  upon.     Probably  vessels  occasionally  sailed 

t;  harbor,  as  did  Sir  William  Phipsand  Major  Church  in 

1692,  or  passing  vessels  took  refuge  in  Hog  Island  roads  to 
bo  safe  from  a  coming  storm*     Tbe  contending  nations^  Eng^ 
land  and  France,  which  involved  the  American  colonies  of 
both  belligerents  and  the  siivage  allies  of  the  French,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  at  Ryswick,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
1697.     All  these  Indian  wars  were  commenced  by  the  savages 
in  New  England,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  war  between  England  and  France,  and  were  continued  a 
year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  home.    It  was  so  in 
this  caae.     The  war  was  continued  in  America  until  1699, 
when  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  in  October. 
Tills  involved  a  meeting  of  the  chief  men  of  the  several 
Indian  tribes  and  commissioners  from  the  English  colonies 
somewhere  in  Maine  to  ratify  it ;  often  at  Falmouth,  but  now 
Its  not  a  roof  in  the  town  to  shelter  them,  so  they  met 
«.  ......0  Point  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  ratified  tbe  treaty* 

Between  1675  and  1760,  there  were  six  Indian  wars;  during 
which  there  were  tliirty-five  years  of  war. 

It  t«  a  subject  of  interest  to  know  what  kind  of  fire-arms 
were  use<i  in  these  French  and  Indian  wars.  The  first 
portable  fire-arms  were  served  by  two  men,  one  to  aim  over 
11 
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a  rest,  and  the  other  to  handle  a  match ;  the  touch-hole  wa» 
on  top  of  the  barrel.  The  Harqaebu.se,  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  firelock,  having  the  touch-hole  on  the  right  Bide,  with 
a  pan  for  priming,  a  trigger  to  move  the  match  to  the  powder, 
and  nippers  to  hold  the  match  which  moved  on  a  slide^  was 
invented  in  Spain  about  1580  to  1540,  This  style  of  fire- 
arm, with  some  improvements,  one  of  which  was  a  rest  that 
went  with  it  to  stick  in  the  ground,  was  the  matchlock  ot\ 
the  Pilgrims  in  1620,  Flintlocks  were  invented  in  France 
about  1680,  but  were  long  in  coming  into  general  use  in  this 
country*  In  the  inventory  of  property  at  Richmond's*  Island, 
in  1636,  was  «^  one  arquebus — 1  musket,  both  with  tirelocks-*' 
In  Plymouth  colony,  in  1638,  thirty  men  were  ordered  to  b^ 
raised,  each  "to  be  provided  with  muakct^  firelock  or  match* 
lock^  a  pair  of  bandoleers  or  pouches  for  powder  or  bullets,  a 
sword  and  belt,  a  worm  and  scourer,  a  rest,  and  knapsack/' 
This  order  shows  that  there  were  then  three  different  kinds^ 
of  fac-arms  in  use. 

In  August,  1680,  a  major^s  warrant  in  Boston  directed' 
him  to  impress  from  the  eight  companies  of  militia  **  twenty 
able  soldiers,  two  of  them  carpenters,  all  well  armed  with  jSzeJ 
firdock  arms — ^one  pound  of  powder,  three  pounds  of  shot, , 
for  service  of  the  country  at  Casco  Bay/*     The  firelock  ha<t| 
now  come  into  general  use,  but  of  very  imperfect  operation, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  fallowing. 

Major  Church,  in   his  night  skirmish  with   the  Indians," 
%vhile  a  part  of  his  forces  were  encamped  on  Spring  Point, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  in  September,  1690,  relates  this  incident ; 

Philip,  an  Indian  of  ours,  who  was  out  on  the  watch,  heard  a  i 
coujjjh,  iin^l  the  sticks  crack;  who  gave  the  next  an  account  that  ho' 
Haw  luilmus,  which  they  would  not  beheve,  hut  said  to  him  you  aro 
afraid;  his  answer  was  that  they  might  see  them  come  creeping;  they 
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bed  and  aaid  they  were  hogs.    Ay  (said  he)  and  Uiey  wiU  bite 

{>U  ^■"  *    '  '    .     80  iircseutly  they  did  fire  upon  our  men;  Imt  Iho 

a*^f  _;  mbty  Ouir  i/un^  did  not  tjo  off  quicks  so  that  our  men 

fl  fit  to  fall  down  btfore  their  tjuns  ment  off,  and  saved  lh*iin- 

ixjia  Uial  volley,  except  uue  man  who  was  killed. 

Tte  Tiulian3  did  not  use  fire-arms  until  the  firelocks  came 
iMt..  tr^^.     When   the   Pequots  were  destroyed  by   the  New 
I  colonists  in  1637,  "they  had  no  arms  but  bows, 
Uiroahawks,  and  Engii»$h  hatchets/'  says^  Hutchinson. 

Bnnlfnnl,  in  his  hisitory,  says,  in  1628  Morton,  at  Merry- 
tooiint,  sold  guu8  to  the  Indians.  He  says  further,  '*  Those 
IndiftBs  to  ye  east  parts  which  had  commerce  with  the  French 
got  pieces  of  them,  and  made  a  common  trade  of  it."  Josselyu 
Wf%f  1673*  **  He  is  a  poor  Indian  who  is  not  master  of  2 
guns  which  they  obtain  from  the  French."  These  French 
guns,  which  the  Indians  of  Maine  obtained,  were  very  light ; 
some  of  the  barrels  are  yet  in  use  by  sportsmen,  and  are  much 
YaluecL  They  are  of  a  peculiar  brown  color  and  do  not 
eontMle*  They  all  bear  the  Heur-de-lis  of  the  Bourbons*  I 
hiivo  one  which  was  used  by  my  grandfather  a  century  ago* 

In  1807f  Alexander  Forsyth,  a  Scottish  clergyman,  took  out 

f  patent  for  a  percussion  gunlock,  but  the  flintlock  held  its 

l«€e  through   the   first  quarter  of    the  present    century. 

lEDiiel   Pepys,   in   his   diary,   says  he  saw  in   London  in 

I  gun  to  discharge  seven  times ;  the  best  of  all  devices 

ive?  I  saw,  and  very  serviceable  and  not  a  bawbie.*' 

\  bajoneti  which  the  books  say  was  invented  at  Bayonne, 

in  France,  in  1640,  was  not  known  in  New  England  until 

B87.     lliat  year  Judge  Sewall,  of  Boston,  wrote  :    "  Oct.  26, 

ice"  [Gov.  Andro.s]  with  sundry  of  the  CouncU 

r  gentlemen,  four  Blue  coats,  two  trumpeters, 

15  or  20  Red  Coats  with  small  guns,  and  ihort  lance$  in  the 
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Ups  of  them^  set  forth  for  Woodcocks  (in  Attleborough)  in 
order  to  go  to  Coimecticut  to  assume  the  government  of  that 
place." 

This  anecdote  of  an  incident  at  **  deserted  Casco,"  is  re- 
lated in  the  Magaalia  by  Mather,  He  evidently  enjoyed  the 
story. 

The  Indians  (as  the  captives  inform  us)  passed  through  ilencrttHl 
Casco,  wh«^re  they  spied  several  horses  in  Capt.  Brackets  orchard. 
Their  famished  squads  begged  them  to  fthoot  the  horses,  that  they 
might  be  revived  with  a  little  roast*meat,  but  the  young  men  w<?rc 
for  having  a  little  sport  before  their  supper.  Driving  the  horses  Into 
a  pond  they  took  one  of  them,  and  furnished  him  with  an  halter, 
suddenly  made  of  the  mime  and  ttiU  of  the  animal,  which  they  cut  off. 
A  son  of  the  famous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount  ibis  Pega^ean 
steail;  but  being  a  pitiful  horseman,  he  ordered  them  for  fear  of  hi« 
falling,  to  lie  his  legs  fiist  under  the  horses  belly.  No  sooner  wa5  this 
^^  beggar  set  on  horseback/*  nnd  the  spark,  in  his  own  opinion, 
thoroughly  equipped,  but  tlie  uettlesome  horse  furiousJj'  and  presentlyj 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight.  Neither  man  nor  horse  were  ever  seea-^ 
any  more.  The  astuniwhed  Taunies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility, 
disappearing  by  sueh  an  unexpected  accident,  A  few  days  after  Ihey 
found  one  of  his  legs  (and  that  was  all)  which  they  buried  in  Capi. 
Brackett^i  cellar  witli  abundance  of  lamentation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Kew  cA9CX>  roirr.  It  u  DisaiANTLSD.   Govkbnor  dtoley^b  port  rotal 

EXPEDITIOX.     It  BETRKAT8  TO  FALMOUTH,     REVIVAL  OF  TflK  "  NECK.** 

Major  moodt^s  oAititiHOir,  Heoroanization  of  the  town  goY' 
ER3(iiisNT,     Fort   rdilt   on  the   neck«     Colonel  wbstbbook's 

E.Tl'KUmON  to  NOIIBIDREWOCK,  SEIZURE  OF  FATHER  RASLE^S 
PAl'fcRS.  CaPTAIX  HARMON* 8  EXPEDITION,  AND  DEATH  OF  THE 
HI^*tONAUY.  His  SCALF  AND  OTHERS  CARRIED  TO  B08T0X.  THB 
No»ciarKJEWOCK    RELICS. 

A  PLEASANTEB  path  now  lies  before  us  than  that  by  which 
we  bare  come^  from  the  beginning  of  Falmouth  to  the  re- 
\]      ^      r  of  the  to%^Tj  after  its  desertion  tlie  second  time. 

**    v.. ithiitanding  the  naked  chimneys,  moDuments  of  the 

catastrophe   of  eight  years  previous,  and  tlie  eDcroachraenta 

of  the  natural  shrubs  and  bushes  on  the  once  fair  fields,  tliere 

rere  attractions  enough  to  draw  many  exiles  back  to  the 

itm  of  their  former  homes*     As  soon  as  the  sachems  had 

put  their  ugly  hieroglyphics  to   the  articles  of  peace,  the 

broken  &milies  began  to  return ;  some  led  by  a  manly  son, 

an  energetic  mother,  who  first  sought  out  the  common 

J        ,..^re  Governor  Phips  had  buried  husbands  and  fathers, 

then  sunroyecl,  with  blinding  tears,  the  remains  of  their  once 

peasant  homes*    Some  few  families  returned  unbroken,  with 

good  *xiunige  to  begin  life  anew*     The  waters,  as  ever,  teemed 

with  fish,  and  the  beaches  yielded  ''  the  treasures  hid  in  the 

saiidE  *^  for  immediate  sustenance. 

Sporwink,  the  first  place  to  be  settled  in  the  town,  origi- 
i    "  Lho  now,  the  first  neighborhood  to  be  repeopled. 

A  ..    . ,.   .  ^,  Lie  Jordans,  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  old  minister, 
were  the  first  to  venture*    Penhallow  says  of  tlie  war  of  1703 : 
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*\Spurwink,  which  was  principally  inhabited  by  the  Jordans, 
had  no  less  than  twenty-two  of  that  family  killed  and  taken." 
Purpooduck  Point,  where  Fort  Preble  now  stands,  was  next 
occupied  by  the  Loveitts,  Whites,  and  others,  whose  descend- 
ants yet  hold  places  in  the  town. 

Then  the  fugitives  began  to  gather  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Presumpscot,  and  near  the  lower  falls.  Old  Casco  remained 
desolate,  and  the  Presumpscot  settlement  was  called  **  New 
Casco,"  claiming  to  be  the  new  center  of  the  revived  town. 
In  1700,  a  fort  was  erected  near  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side. 
It  was  intended  for  a  fortified  truck-house  in  fulfillment  of 
treaty  stipulations.  The  Provincial  government  agreed  to  | 
maintain  trading-houses  at  certain  points,  stocked  with  sup- 
plies for  the  Indians,  and  to  keep  an  armorer  at  each  of  these 
truck-houses  to  repair  the  Indians'  guns,  in  exchange  for 
their  furs. 

This  fortification  liad  no  other  name  than  "  Casco  fort." 
Itfl  official  description  was  as  follows:  **  Casco  Fort,  being 
an  oblong  square  of  250  foot  in  length,  and  a  hundred  and 
ninety  foot  in  breadth — the  bastions  not  included.  The 
covert-way  to  the  Block-house,  230  foot  in  length.*'  A  plan 
of  the  fort  in  ray  possession  represents  small  bastions,  or 
watch-boxes  at  the  two  rear  comers,  and  at  the  corners  fao-  i 
ing  the  water  large  bastions  of  diamond  form.  '*  The  covert 
way  **  ran  from  the  fort  proper  to  the  shore  where  there  was 
a  block-house.  There  were  several  buildings  inclosed,  and 
a  magazine  in  the  south  bastion.  There  is  no  mark,  nor 
mention  of  a  palisade  enclosure,  but  the  plan  shows  that  the 
whole  exterior  walls  were  of  timber,  and  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  in  circuit.  The  site  of  this  extensive  fortifica- 
tion is  well  known  and  is  worth  a  visit. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and 
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iTice  in  1702,  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  Massa- 
,,i  .,  ,.^t^  governnientt  that  the  eastern  Indiana  would  again 
lice  hostilities.  To  prevent  this  calamity,  Governor 
Dudley,  in  the  summer  of  1703,  visited  the  coast  as  far  east 
an  Pemaquid  and  held  conferences  with  the  Indians.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  a  grand  council  was  assembled  at  the  fort 
in  New  Casco,  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Norridgewock, 
Penobscot,  Penacook,  Amerescoggin  and  Pequakett  tribes. 
The  two  chiefs  from  Amerescoggin  came  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  sixty-five  canoes,  all  armed  and  in  their  war 
paint.  A  large  tent  waa  put  up,  large  enough  to  accommodate 
boili  English  and  Indiana*  A  peace  was  concluded,  promiscif 
made  and  accepted  on  both  sides,  and  presents  to  the  Indians 
^jnadc  by  the  Governor,  the  whole  ending  with  volleys.  At 
^is  conference  the  Governor  and  his  party  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  treachery. 

Captain  Samuel  Penhallow,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
MaS2«achuHetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  the  war  which  ensued, 
gives  this  account  of  the  intended  treachery : 

Bui  1  fihould  have  Uiken  notice  of  two  instaneea  in  the  late  treaty, 

»lo  th«!  raatcbless  poriidily  of  these  bloo*ly  infidels  did  notoriously 

First,  aft  the  treaty  was  concluded  by  volleys  on  both  side«, 

die  liKiiiwa  desired  the  English  to  fire  first,  which  they  readUy  did; 

■    Hng  it  no  other  than  a  compliment;  hut  so  soon  as  the  Indians 

was  obserreil  that  their  guns  were  charged  with  ballets;  hav* 

ijii;  contriyed  (as  It  was  afterwards  confirmed}  to  make  tlie  English 

the  victims  of  that  day.    But  Providence  so  ordered  it,  as  to  place 

tH**fr  ebief  councillors,  and  sachems  in  the  tent  where  ours  were 

hy  which  means  they  could  not  destroy  one  without  endangcr- 

.„  -  .  ...cr.   Second,  i\s  the  English  waited  some  days  for  Watanummon, 

(tte  Piewackct  sachem)  to  complete  their  council,  it  was  afterwards 

4iM  fhat  they  only  tarried  for  a  reinforcement  of  200  French 

mno  -f  who  in  three  days  after  we  returned,  came  among 

them;  liadng  resolved  to  seize  the  Governor  and  Council  and  Gentle* 
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men,  and  then  to  sacrifice  the  inhabitant*  at  pleasure;  which  probably 
they  might  have  done  had  they  uot  been  prevented  by  an  over  ruliug 
power. 

Captain  Penliallow  continues : 

Purpooduck  [Point]  was  of  all  ptaces  (for  number)  the  grcMevt 
sufferers  [1703], being  but  nine  famiUea,and  no  garrison  to  retire  unto; 
neither  any  men  at  home,  where  they  took  eight,  and  inhumanly 
butchered  twenty-five;  amoni*  whom  wan  the  wife  of  Michael  Webber, 
who  being  big  with  child,  they  knocked  her  on  the  head  and  ripl  open 
her  womb^  a  spectacle  of  bond  barbarity. 

Major  March  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  New  Casco 
fort,  which  was  besieged  by  the  enemy.  Its  brave  defence 
and  final  relief  is  described  by  Penhallow. 

Casco,  which  was  the  utmost  frontier,  commanded  by  Major  March,* 
who  wa»  all  this  while  insensible  of  the  spoil  that  the  Indians  had 
done,  wa«  saluted  by  Mauxit?,  Watinugorset,  and  Assacombuit,  three 
of  their  mo^t  valiant  and  puissant  Sachems.  They  gnidually 
advanced  with  a  (lag  of  truce  and  sent  one  before  them,  to  signify 
that  tliey  had  matter  of  moment  to  imparl  to  him.  At  first  he  slighted 
the  message,  but  on  second  thoughts  went  out  to  meet  thi?ra;  they 
seemed  to  him  but  few  in  number^  and  unanned:  however  he  ordered 
two  or  three  sentinels  to  be  read}^  in  case  of  danger. 

Xo  sooner  had  they  saluted  him,  but  with  hatchets  under  ihetr 
Di^nlles  they  violently  assaulted  hirn;  having  a  number  that  lay  in 
ambush  near  them,  who  shot  down  one  of  hi^guartls:  but  being  a 
person  of  uncommon  strength,  as  well  as  courage,  he  soon  wrested  & 
hatchet  from  one  of  them  with  which  he  did  good  execution:  Tet  if 
sergeant  ITook  (with  a  file  of  ten  from  the  fort),  had  not  speedily 
succored  him,  they  would  have  overpowered  him,  Mr,  Phippeny  and 
Mr.  Kent,  who  accompanied  hlra,  were  attacked  by  others  and  soon 

*  Sewall  says,  **  1703,  Aug  2.  Thomas  the  governors  coachman  having 
offended  him«  he  sends  him  on  board  Capt  Southacs  in  order  to  make 
him  a  sentinel  under  Major  March  at  Casco  fort.  I  moved  the  governor 
to  try  him  a  little  longer,  but  would  not'*  The  governor  was  Joseph 
Dudley.    A  month  previous  he  had  been  to  the  conference  at  Casco  fori* 
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^  *'  tvr  being  advanced  in  years,  they  were  so  iiiUrm, 

'  f  Ihem  a8  Juveual  did  of  Priam,  tliey  ecarce  had 
blood  enough  left  to  tan^^t;  the  knife  of  the  sacrifice.    The  enemy  h^ltig 
^   '     •    Tin  tlieir  design  fell  upon  the  several  cottages  which  lay  around , 
ruyed  all  they  could.     But  the   Major  on  rallying  his  men 
togetJier,  seeing  nothing  but  fire  and  timoke,  divided  them  into  three 
p*rt*,  which  were  twelve  in  each,  and  interchanged  them  every  two 
honrv,  who  thus  coutiuued  dix  days  and  nights  without  the  least  inter- 
by  which  time  tlie  whole  body  of  Indians  came  together  being 
!,  of  five  hundred,  l>e«idoa  French  commanded  by  Monsieur 

BalKML^etf  who  hail  laid  waste  the  several  settlements  before  raerj 
irul  being  flushed  witli  success,  having  taken  one  sloops  two 
and  much  plunder,  attempted  to  undermine  the  fori  from 
the  waterside,  in  which  they  proceeded  two  days  and  nights^  and 
,_  I    I  >..  would  Imve  effected  their  design  if  they  ha<l  not  been  pre- 
the  arrival  of  Capt,  Southack  who  raised  the  siege »  retuok 
»p  and  ahattared  their  navy,  which  was  upwards  of  two  huo* 

Captain  Moody,  who  succeeded  Major  March  in  the  com- 
mand of  New  Casoo  fort,  was  the  organ  of  Governor  Dudley 
in  ill©  correspondence  with  Father  Rasle,  the  Jesuit  mi&* 
lionary  at  Norridgewock.f     The  following  letter,  in  its  origi- 


•  Captain  Cyprian  Sautback,  whose  ftrri?iil  was  as  opportune  aa  was 

^tliat  of  Mnjor  Church  at  Old  Cnsoo  in  1686,  was  a  noted  Kostonian  and 

u^  hi  eotntnand  of  the  Massachudetts  Oalley,  a  man-of-war  belouging  to 

'  V     ■        -ticc     A  long  service  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Provinces  Induced 

1  L^par©  A  chart  of  the  coast  from  Cape  Canso  to  **  sandy  point" 

(bandy  Hook  J  about  one  thousand  miles.     It  was  published  in  1718,  and 

1  the  only  chart  of  that  coa^t  until  De  Barres*  chart  was  completed  in 

Cafilatn  HoQthack  was  the  father  of  Commodore  Edward  Tyng'i 

[  will*;  fthe  died  in  London.    Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  while  litting  out 

l^eol  at  Buuton  for  Quebec  in  1711,  was  the  guest  of  Captain  Southnck. 

t  la  «  pcifttsoript  to  a  letter  from  Captain  Siunuel  Moody  to  Governor 
Y,  dated  **Casco,  10th  Decemh,  '*  1712,  he  says,  "  The  Indians  have 
de  as  ihsee  ▼isits  in  my  absence  and  brought  several  tetters  from  the 
fciir,  which  are  enclooed/' 
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nal  language,  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections.  Until  now  no  English  translation  of 
it  has  been  published.  It  does  not  indicate  the  savage  nature 
which  has  been  attributed  to  its  author. 

Addressed  to  Mr,  Moody,  Captain  and  Governor  of  tbe  fort 

Letter  from  Father  Rasle  to  Captain  Moody, 

Narra>t80ak  [Norridobwock],  18,  Nov,  1712. 

5fr;  — The  Governor  General  of  Canada  lets  me  know  by  his  ii'tter» 
brougfht  to  me  some  days  ago,  that  the  last  vessel  of  the  King  wbieb 
arriviKl  at  Qtiebeo  the  SOth  of  September  reports  that  peace  is  not  yet 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Enj^^land ;  it  is  tme 
that  they  talk  much  of  it    This  is  what  he  told  mc  about  it 

And  other  letters  which  I  have  received,  inform  me  that  the  Commhmry 
rf  utoren^  who  arrived  in  this  vessel,  said  that  being  on  the  point  of 
embarking  at  Rochelle,  they  received  there  a  letter  from  Monsieur  do 
Tallard  which  declared  that  peace  was  made  and  that  it  would  bo  made 
public  at  the  end  of  Ocioben 

Now,  they  cannot  know  it  In  Canada  but  they  may  know  It  at  Dostott 
where  vessels  can  arrive  at  all  seasons.  If  you  know  anything  about  it, 
I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  that  I  may  send  immediately  to  Quebec  over  the 
ice  to  inform  the  Govei-nor  General  of  it  that  be  may  prevent  the  savages 
from  committing  any  act  of  hostility.    I  am 

Your  veiy  humble  and 

very  obedient  servant, 

SSB.  Haslb«  8^* 

New  Casco  fort  continued  to  be  maintained  during  the 
war,  but  in  1704  Colonel  Church  recommended  its  abandoa- 
inent.  In  1710,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolve  to  demolish  the  works,  but  the  Council  non-concurred. 
Several  subsequent  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  to  abandon  the  fort  as  an  unnecessary 
public  burden,  but  they  would  not  consent  to  it.  A  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  between  Governor  Dudley  and  the 
House.  The  Governor  said,  *'  I  shall  give  orders  to  draw 
out  nineteen  men  and  an  ensign  from  Caaco  fort  for  Arrowaie, 
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and  also  raise  fifteen  men  for  Brunswick,  but  cannot  see 
reason  at  present  tx)  demolisli  Casco  fort  until  lib*  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  known."  The  House  adhered  to  their  resolution 
and  ^  voted  that  no  more  money  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  to  pay  officers  or  Boldieiis  at  the  fort  of  Casco  after 
September  first  next/* 

Major  Samuel  Moody,  of  Falmouth,  eucceeded  Major 
Marcb^  in  1707,  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  was  the  organ 
of  correspondence  between  the  Indians  and  the  government, 
whtch  resulted  in  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth  in  July^  1713. 

Governor  Dudley  having  been  supei-seded,  the  House  of 
Uepresentatives  succeeded  in  the  demolishing  of  the  fort  in 
1718.  It  'vRc^olved  that  his  Honor,  the  Lieut*-Governor, 
be  desired  to  direct  a  full  performance  of  the  votes  of  this 
Cottrt  and  order  the  removing  of  the  stores  to  Boston  and 
the  entire  demolishing  of  the  fort  and  the  houses  therein 
without  delay/*  A  sloop  was  immediately  sent  from  Boston 
to  remove  the  stores  belonging  to  the  government  to  that 
place.  This  left  no  fort  from  Fort  George,  at  Brunswick,  to 
Saco  river.* 

In  July,  1718,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Utrecht, 
in  Holland,  between  France  and  England ;  when  hostilities 
D^iaed  in  Maine. 

Tlie  spiteful  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  relate 
ing  to  the  dismantling  of  New  Casco  fort,  were  in  the  same 
epirit  with  the  neglect  which  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
town  in  1690,  and  the  death  of  one  hundred  people.  The 
foundations  of  New  Ca6co  fort  are  yet  to  be  seen  and  also 
\h^  well. 

*  Wllliftmsoo,  io  his  Hiatory  of  Maine,  sayst  *'A  strong  garriaon  was 
ouikntiiiiied  tlirougU  the  last  war  [rm  to  1713]  tit  Fort  Loynl/'  This  fort 
bftil  not  been  rebuilt  after  its  deBtrootion  in  1600.  He  mistakes  New 
Ca»co  fort  fur  Fort  LoyaL 
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After  the  demolishing  of  the  fort,  Major  Moody  and 
Benjamin  Larrabee^  the  lieutenant,  took  up  their  residence 
on  the  Neck  and  became  leading  citizens  in  its  resettlement. 
The  following  order  was  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Council 
July  2,  1716 : 

A  memorial  presented  by  Capt*  Samuel  Moody,  late  commander  of 
his  Mnjesly's  fort  at  Casco  Bay,  praying  that  be  might  have  liberty  to 
build  a  smtiJl  fortificatiou  with  stockades  at  the  town  of  Falraoutii^ 
eommonlv  called  Old  Casco,  about  his  own  house,  upon  his  own  land 
in  the  ^id  town,  and  that  he  may  furnish  the  same  with  arms  and 
amvmitiou  at  his  own  charges,  for  himself  and  tlie  inhabitants  there, 
beiug  in  number  fifteen  men  besides  women  and  cliildren.  Ordered, 
that  the  prayer  of  said  petition  be  granted. 

Major  Moody's  house  was  at  the  foot  of  the  present  Han- 
cock street* 

In  1T07,  Falmouth  was  made  a  recruiting  station  for  a  re* 
treating  squadron,  and  what  was  called  in  the  dispatches  an 
army*  In  1707,  Governor  Dudley,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Province,  prevailed  upon  the  House  of  Assembly  to  furnish 
the  means  for  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  Nova 
Scotia,  Sir  William  Phips  took  the  fort  with  ease  in  1690, 
and  obtained  plunder  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  expedi- 
tion. This  success  encouraged  the  Governor  to  insist  upon 
ita  being  again  reduced.  The  expedition  was  hastily  fitted 
out.  The  naval  force  consisted  of  the  Deptford  man-of-war, 
Captain  Stukcly,  and  the  Shirley  Galley,  Captain  Southack, 
belonging  to  the  province.  The  land  force  consisted  of 
one  thousand  men  from  Massachusetts  and  a  goodly  number 
from  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  The  command  of 
the  troops  was  given  to  Colonel  March,  who  had  successfully 
defended  the  fort  at  New  Casco,  in  1703,  but  had  not  had 
any  previous  large  command,  The  fleet  of  transports  with 
the  naval  convoy  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
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and  amved  at  Port  Royal  on  the  twenty-sixth.  After  some 
sklrmisbes  without  loss,  the  land  force  disgracefully  retreated 
and  re-embarked  on  the  seventh  day  of  June,  Colonel  Red- 
knapt  the  engineer,  and  Colonel  Appleton,  in  a  fast  vessel, 
arrived  in  Boston  in  advance  of  the  fleet. 

Governor  Dudley  was  chagrined  at  the  failure,  and  sent 
out  a  dispatch  vessel  to  intercept  the  fleet  and  order  them  to 
Casco  Bay  which  wa^s  successfully  accomplished.  Of  what 
oecurred  at  Falmouth  we  have  no  home  record.*  There  was 
a  very  bitter  feeling  cherished  at  the  time  by  a  small  party  in 
the  province  against  the  Governor,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Dn  Increase  Mather  and  his  son.  Rev,  Cotton  Mather. 

Qnincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  College,  says: 

The  election  of  Leverctt  [asi  presiilrnt  of  the  college]  was  insup^ 

pciriJililj  grievous  to  Increase  Mather  and  his  son.     They  had  antici* 

poled  thai  the  ehnice  would  have  fallen  on  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

II  tht^rri   there  was  no  rivulry,  but  for  the  disappointiiieut  of 

i'*y  were  not  prepared.     Their  indignation  was  excited  against 

l>udi43y  (the  Govt*rnar)  who,  as  they  thought,  had  buoyed  up  their 

cjutil  he   ho<l  aminged  measures  and  agents  to  insure  their 

The  elder  Mather  had  served  as  president  of  the  college 
from  1685  to  1701, 

lu  July,  1707,  there  appeared  in  London  a  pamphlet  setting 

fortlx  in  bitter  terms  the  short-comings  of  Governor  Dudley. 

It  pretended  to  be  published  in  Boston,     It  was  supposed 

that  Cotton  ^father  was  at  least  the  inciter  of  this  pamphlet. 

It  vtm  entitled  "A  memorial  of  the  deplorable  state  of  New 

Engliuid/* 

*acwmir«  Diary,  iiajs,  "  1707,  July  Ist  A  rainbow  is  seen  just  before 
lif  gbt,  wldch  comibrtfi  our  distresses  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  expedition,  and 
tbtt  tiiii|uicitnes8  of  tlic  soldiers  at  Casco,  of  which  Gideon  Lowell  brings 
wont,  who  come  thence  yesterday." 
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The  "  memorial "  provoked  a  fitting  reply  firom  the  Itot* 
ernor's  party,  and  then  followed  a  rejoinder  pamphlet,  to 
which  was  added  *^an  account  of  the  shameful  miscarriago 
of  the  late  expedition  against  Port  Royal.  London,  printed 
in  the  year  1708/' 

The  pamphlet  says  Colonel  Church  was  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  ;  that  there  was  an  army  of  volunteers  '*of  as 
likely  men  as  can  be  imagined ;  the  best  part  of  2,000;  they 
were  mostly  good  livers  at  home.*'  Then  follows  a  ludicrous 
aoeount  of  the  attack* 


It  wftR  the  univt'rsal  opiuion  (in  Boston)  that  if  the  army  had  only 
stayed  and  played  at  tiuolts  in  their  camp  (far  enough  from  the  fort) 
at  PortroyalT  the  fort  would  have  been  within  a  few  days  surrendered 
to  them;  but,  like  men  afraid  of  having  the  fort  fall  into  their 
bands,  they  ran  back  to  New  England  as  fmt  as  their  canvas  sails 
would  carry  them.  In  the  midBt  of  their  dispersion  there  came  orders 
to  stop  as  many  of  them  as  were  together  at  Casco  Bay. 

Another  ship  of  war  was  fitted  out  and  recruits  of  soldiers  were 
sent  unto  the  fleet,  which  now  lay  at  Caseo  Bay.  Which,  after  tedious 
and  expensive  delays  of  many  weeks,  set  sail  again  to  Portroyal.  Our 
fleet,  arriviug  tliere  a  second  time,  found  that  in  the  time  of  their 
withdrawal  to  Casco,  the  Portroyalers  hjid  much  recruited  themselves; 
and  had  taken  and  carried  in  some  English  vessels  laden  with  pro- 
visions, and  had  despatched  away  their  galley  for  France.  Therefore, 
after  a  little  skirmish  on  the  opposite  shore  and  some  follies  not  to  be 
mentioued,  away  they  come  for  Boston.  So  the  second  expedition 
was  tm  bad  or  worse  than  the  first. 

Governor  Hutchinson*8  history  says,  that  three  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Colonel  Hutchinson,  Colonel  Townsend,  and  Leverett^ 
were  sent  in  charge  of  the  second  expedition  with  Colonel 
March  in  the  immediate  command.  He  does  not  mention 
Colonel  Church.  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  the  father  of 
Thomas^  the  governor  and  historian. 
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The  soldiers  at  Falmouth  seem  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
matiny.     Governor  Hutchinson  says  in  hk  history : 

I  find  a  rouncl  robin  jimoug  Colonel  Hutchinson's  papers,  F^igoeti  by 

a  great  number,  peremptorily  refusing  to  go  to  Portroyal,lmt  the  ring- 

lt?iiili*r8  b^ing  discovered  and  securtMl,  whilst  their  sentence  wiiw  under 

-  *  -ition,  the  next  humbled  themselves  and  submitted,  and  the 

of  war  and  tram^ports  sailed. 

Colonel  HutchlnsoQ  wrote  to  Governor  Dudley  from  Fal- 
tnoutfa  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  as  follows : 

We  havo  so  Httlo  prospect  of  any  service  from  the  marine,  after  we 
*■  Tscn   the  ground,  that  for  the  keeping  of  it  we  must  have 

«icc  upon  our  other  force,  being  only  seven  hundred  and  forty* 
time  rtiHcer* and  soldiers,  sick  and  well;  and  ihcy  are  so  extremely  dia- 
iritrd   that  We   cjinnot  look  upon   them   equal   to  tliree  hundred 
locijve  men.      Ilow  ever,  we  have  your  Excellency's  couimandSi 
which  we  yield  an  absolute  obedience  to,  and  shall  proceed. 

The  expeditio^mrhored  at  Passaraaq noddy  for  a  few  days 
lod  on  the  tenth  of  August  sailed  for  Port  Royal.  I  have 
ready  quoted  an  account  of  the  entire  failure  of  the 
oxpcditiun. 

The  first  expedition  sailed  from  Port  Royal  on  their  return, 
IQ  the  seventh  of  June,  and  probably  arrived  at  Falmouth 
Pabant  the  fifteenth,  and  remained  here  until  about  the  first  of 
Angus t,  when  the  second  expedition  sailed, — about  seven 
weeks.  During  that  time  a  court-martial  was  held  to  try 
matineers,  and  the  Neck  must  have  been  a  complete  camp. 

Tliis  fortress  of  Port  H€>yal,  the  citadel  of  a  town,  and,  in 

fact,  the  stronghold  of  Acadia  and  all  Nova  Scotia,  had  been 

several  times  taken  by  tlje  English  and  as  many  times  restored 

rlo  the  French  nation  by  treaty.     In  1710,  an  expedition  was 

'fitted  out  at  Boston  for  another  siege  of  the  famous  fortress. 

It  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Nicliolson,  of  the  British  army, 
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and  was  composed  of  one  regiment  of  marines  and  four  New 
England  regiments.  The  naval  force  consisted  of  seven  xueD- 
of-war^  which,  with  the  transports  from  four  New  England 
provinces,  numbered  thirty-six  sail-  After  a  siege  of  seven 
days,  Suberease,  the  French  commander,  capitulated. 

Nicliolson's  "^ast  traverse,"  a  ditch  fifteen  feet  deep  and 
perhaps  forty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  is  yet  very  perfect.  It  la 
diagonal  to  the  ramparts  and  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
them.  In  this  trench  were  placed  three  batteries  of  cannon 
and  twenty-four  Cohorn  mortars.  In  the  south  corner  of  the 
fort  is  the  old  magazine*  From  its  construction  it  is  an 
interesting  relic  of  French  dominion  in  the  province.  It  is 
built  of  Tufa  stone,  of  a  drab  color,  cut  in  France,  consisting 
of  a  single  arch  with  an  air  space  all  round  to  prevent  tbe 
communication  of  dampness  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  very 
perfect  piece  of  stone-work.  After  the  capture  of  Port  Royal, 
in  1710,  it  was  named  by  the  English  Annapolis  Royals  and 
has  been  held  by  them  ever  since. 

Without  the  fort  at  New  Casco,  the  little  hamlet  which  had 
sprung  up  under  its  timber  walls  and  protected  by  its  guns, 
was  not  tenable.  The  inhabitants  took  the  general  court^s 
order  to  dismantle  the  fort,i\s  meaning  that  they  must  hence- 
forth care  for  themselves*  Therefore,  ^^  westward  the  course 
of  empire  took  its  way," 

Tlie  little  meeting-house  on  the  Point  where  George  Bur* 
rouglis,  who  had  spent  four  years  at  Harvard  under  President 
Chauncy,  preached  the  word  in  its  purity,  and  where  the 
settlers  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  had  been  wont  to  come  in 
their  boats  and  to  hitch  them  on  the  beach  as  they  would 
their  horses,  had  disappeared.  So  earnest  had  the  reverend 
pastor  been  in  his  work,  that  he,  with  the  consent  of  his 
people,  exchanged  the  house  the  town  had  built  for  him  a 
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ly,  for  one  neor  the  meeting-house*  so  as  to  always  be 
I  in  his  attendiuice  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  "  lecture- 
dmyaJ^  At  the  time  of  which  I  commenced  to  write^  the  church, 
tli^  minister  and  the  people  had  disappeared,  and  cellars  with 
ade  old  chimneys  were  the  principal  memorials  of  a  former 
illage*  The  people  of  New  Ciisco  came  in  a  body  to  old  Old 
Ja^co,  and  restored  its  waste  places. 

^taj<ir  Mooily,  the  commander  of  tlie  fort  of  New  Casco, 

wasi  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1089,  and  had  formerly 

lw.>.-..   .  ininistcr  at  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire.     He  was  well 

.  to  bf%  as  he  was,  the  leader  of  the  little  colony.     It 

vm&  he  who  built  and  armed  a  garrison  house  at  his  own 

Epensc  for  their  protection* 

Although  there  were  but  fifteen  men  on  the  Neck  in  1716, 
_two  years  later  the  touni  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
ilmouLlu  and,  after  the  demolisliing  of  the  fort  at  New 
7^^9Ct%  the  Neck  became  the  business  center.  On  March  10, 
ri9,  Ihe  first  town  meeting  was  held.  The  general  court 
hmi  Authorised  the  resettlement  in  1714.  There  was  no 
defensive  work  except  Moody's  garrison,  which  was  on  the 
Ifck  at  the  east  corner  of  Hancock  street,  and  perhaps  one 
two  others  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
In  1789,  the  town  **  voted  that  the  representative  [Phineas 
•Taors]  apply  to  the  general  court  for  the  erection  of  a  fort.*' 
In  1741,  that  body  granted  the  town  four  hundred  pounds 
fi»r  that  purpose.  In  1743,  the  town  received  a  further  grant 
of  thirty-three  pounds  to  build  a  platform  for  guns  and  a 
breart-work,  and  two  half  barrels  of  powder.  The  first  sum 
hmd  I  '  \v  been  expended  in  a  timber  tower  with  ports, 

leti  ..  . .     k^hoose,  which  was  the  common  fashion  of  fortifi- 
llkms  at  that  time.    The  breast-work  was  probably  projected 
&r  defence  against  armed  vessels,  as  there  was  then  expec* 
12 
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tation  of  war  which  took  place  the  next  year.  Spain  and 
France  joined  against  England.  A  town  meetingwaslieldand 
adjourned  to  the  battery,  and  from  there  "  to  the  loft  over 
Captain  Bangi?'  warehouse.'*  His  wharf  and  warehouse  were 
where  the  Gait  block  on  Commercial  street  now  is.  In  1754, 
a  town  meeting  voted  **  to  repair  the  breast-work  of  the  fort/* 
This  fort,  which  never  received  any  distinctive  name,  was 
built  on  the  same  site  as  Fort  Loyal,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  sack  of  the  town  in  1690.  Some  idea  of  the  new  fort 
may  be  obtained  from  the  report  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
Charles  Strout,  John  Wait,  and  James  Lunt,  who,  in  1754, 
were  chosen  by  the  town  to  confer  with  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  the  fort  stood. 

The  committee  to  confer  with  Samuel  Cobb,  Jr.,  about  compensa- 
tiou  for  the  lau<l  the  fort  stanils  on  are  of  Uie  opinion  thai  he  hnve 
liberty  to  pull  down  the  back  part  of  the  wall  from  the  guardhduse  to 
the  bastion  and  have  the  improvement  of  said  guaiilhouse  and  land 
as  far  as  the  platfomi  during  the  time  of  peace,  and  he  tu  keep  said 
guardhouse  in  repair,  and  in  case  of  war  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  UBe 
of  the  town  immediately  on  their  demanding. 

This  report  was  accepted  September  10,  1744.  It  seems 
by  this  report  that  there  was  a  guard-house  and  bastion  with 
a  wall  between.  These  were  probably  the  flankers  of  one 
ride  of  a  square,  with  the  main  block-house  at  another  corner, 
and  the  platform  for  guns  occupying  another  side  of  the 
square.  By  removing  ojie  side  wall  the  interior  of  the  square 
would  be  opened  for  cultivation. 

During  the  Indian  war  of  1745,  there  was  some  kind  of  a 
watch-tower  on  the  Neck.  It  was  probably  on  top  of  the  high 
block-house  of  the  fort,  as  all  forts  for  protection  against 
Indians  had  such  a  timber  tower.  In  his  account  book,  March 
5, 1745,  Ephraim  Jones,  of  Falmouth,  credited  Deacon  James 
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Milk  witti  **tvv^enfy  sliilliiig»  pakl  for  rne  at  ye  watch-toweK" 
*'       fMlluwijji;   entry  in   ParsMn  SiniHrH  jourrinU  prohably 

>  lo  the  same  prt^cantitMiary  luokout:     '^Sept  8  17o0. 
Tliei-e  was  an  alarm  in  the  night  nt  the  tower  occasioned  by 
an  i!Xprf;i<8  from  Rieljraonrl  [fort  on  the  Kennebec]  that  an 
fntinin  had  toM  then»  that  in  forty  eiglit  hours  the  Indi 
would   !>reak   npon    us,  an*!   that    th*'   Catiuda    Iruliiins  w 
Odtuif  to  reinforce  theui/* 

One  of  the  mo«t  energetic  an<l  useful  men  of  Now  Enghind 
during  the  first  fialf  of  the  hint  century  was  Thomas  West- 
brook.  Cohmel  Westljrooks  services  in  the  wars  with  the 
lodianSf  and  aaa  leading  inhabitant  and  business  man  of  old 
FuIiUHutU*  render  everything  with  which  he  was  eonuectod 
of  interest  to  the  present  resitlents  *>f  the  t«nvDs  whose  terri- 
torj'  once  fonued  a  part  of  tliat  ancient  jurisdiction.  He  was 
the  foremost  public  man  of  the  town.  His  daring  expedition 
to  Norrirlgewnck  in  winter,  for  the  capture  of  Father  Uanle 
.1  *  *'  private  papei-s  c»f  the  priest,  which  were  brought  off, 
It  rlic   theme  of  hU  writers  of  the  annuls  of  his  time. 

He  wan  u  native  of  New  Hami^shire  and  early  came  into 
|MibUe  life  m  a  couitoilor.  Mr.  Willis  Bupposed  that  Tliorauij 
W.  <tbn>ok,  the  councilor,  was  his  father. 

N<'W  Hampshire  was  then  under  the  same  government  with 

Miim>(iicliti»ett^  with  Colonel  Samuel  Shute  ati  governor,  who 

ominandciMU-ehief  of  all  the  forceti  of  the  province.     A 

e  wns  held  at  Arrowsic,  in  1721,  witli  the  eastern 

I  To   this   conference    Thomas    Westbrook    was*   a 

:4te  for  New  Hampshire.     This  conference  Wiis  attended 
by  the  Jeiiuit  missionary  of  Norridgewock,  Father  Raale/ 


•rn 


J  hiH  tuutlier,  u  Hiteii  October  IK  17:23,  Raste  dt*Bcnbcfi  hb 
'  Juvt^mor.     He  say»:    '^Tlie  itovornor  took  Jiie  osklo. 
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M,  Croziei-  frnni  Ciinada,  and  the  young  liaroij  du  St,  IJaHnrir 
of  Penobscot,  whose  motlier  was  an  Indian. 

Exasperated  by  what  they  deemed  the  insolent  attitude  of 
the  Kennebec  Indians  and  their  French  allies,  Castin  was 
soon  after  seized  and  ini[)rii3uned  at  Boston.  The  provint-iul 
government  of  Massachusetts,  having  succeeded  in  confinini^ 
De  St.  Castin,  tliought  that  Rasle  could  also  be  seized  at 
Norridgewock  and  brought  to  Boston,  They  believed  tliat 
he  planned  all  the  Indian  raicls  to  the  sea-coast.  He  wok  in 
constant  *  correspondence  with  several  of  the  ministers  of 
Boston*  and  ridiculed  their  Latin*  Governor  Hutchin«*»^n 
says  that  *^his  Latin  was  pure,  classical,  and  elegant. 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  for  a  description  oi  Sm- 
ridgewock.  Captain  Joseph  Heatli  had  been  much  in  tbtt 
employ  of  the  province  as  an  interpreter.  He  made  a  meas- 
urement and  plan  of  the  Kennebec  river  to  Norridgewook, 
and  described  the  Indian  village,  as  follows: 

Norri»lgowock  the  fort  is  built  of  rounrl  logs  tjiue  feet  long  — ouc 
end  set  hi  the  grournl;  is  one  hundred  anrl  s^ixty  feet  square  witli  four 
gatca^  but  no  bastions;  within  it  are  twenty  six  houses  built  much 
after  the  English  manner.  The  streets  rei^iiljir —  tluit  from  the  we«t 
!j;ate  to  the  east  is  thirty  feet  wide.  I'heir  uhvireh  stiin<l»  four  perch 
without  the  east  gate*  Then*  men  ahlc*  to  bear  amis  are  about 
llirce  score.  From  Sagadahoc  to  Norrid^ijewotk  as  the  river  run*t,  is 
one  hundred  and  ele%'eu  miles.  Hnmswiek  in  ihe  late  Prnvhiec  of 
Maine  in  New  Euj^land, 

May  l(i  1719.  Joseph  Hkatii. 

•1  pmy  you,  Monmeur/  Raid  he,  *do  not  induce  the  IndinuA  to  mnke  war 
oa  us**  I  replied  to  him  that  itiy  religion^  nmi  my  chai-aotcr  a»  a  prieAt, 
on^^ai^ed  luo  to  give  them  only  coiineils  of  pcaoc,"  Ilaale  says  tlicro  were 
more  thaa  two  huudied  Indmn  ciiiioes  iu  nunibei  iit  the  coirfeieuee. 

•The  ehurcU  at  Norridjjcwoek  wiis  built  by  Eiigliah  Me<^haiuc«,  noroo 
of  thora  ejiptive»,  iti  lHi)«  —  Ft},  ftxttit  Pnfu'r.s,  VoL  V..  ;>    :*7/. 
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In  **  Early  Jesuit  Missions/*  traoslated  from  the  French  by 
Hev.  W,  J.  Kip,  are  letters  written  by  Father  Rasle^  The 
first  letter  is  addressed  to  his  nephew,  and  is  dated  at  "  Nar- 
rantsouac,"  the  Indian  name  for  Norridgewock  and  that  part 
of  the  riven  It  was  written  "  Oct.  15,  1722,"  only  tlir6e 
months  before  Colonel  Westbrook's  visit  to  the  place. 

Thr  mlley  in  which  I  live  is  called  Narmntsonac  and  is  sitnatoci  on 
the  iMinki:*  uf  the  river  which  empties  into  the  sea  at  iho  distance  of 
thirtj  leagues  below.  I  have  erected  a  chun^h  which  is  neat  and 
cIrg:3ijUlT  ornamented.  I  have  indeed  thought  it  my  duty  to  .spare 
nDthitti;  either  in  the  decoration  of  the  building  itself,  or  in  the  beauty 

I  Ibofve  articles  which  are  used  in  our  holy  ceremonies.  Vestnienta, 
aUcf*,  copes,  and  holy  veft8el8  are  highly  appropriate,  and  would 
be  esteemed  so  even  in  oar  chureUes  in  Europe.  I  have  also  fonned 
ftUtCloch«'      ^    '         ^  r     "  who  assist  at  Divine  service 

Iticilfisock-  I  Iheirappmpriate  functions, 

M  much  to  serve  in  the  holy  sacriticc  of  mas9»  as  to  chant  the  Divine 
oQces  for  the  consecration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  ^  and  for  the  pm- 
cetflloil  which  they  make  with  great  crowds  of  ludiaus,  who  often 
eonQe  from  a  long  distance  to  en^gage  in  these  exerciser;  and  you 
would  be  e<ittied  by  the  beautiful  order  they  observe,  and  the  devo- 
tion thoy  show, 

Tli**y  have  buiJt  two  chapels  at  three  hundred  paces  distance  from 
thr  viUage;  the  one,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  lloly  Virgin,  aud 
wbi!re  ctm  be  seen  her  image  in  relief,  is  above  on  the  river;  the 
olht*r«  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Guardian  Angel,  is  below  on  the  same 
liven  Aa  they  are  both  on  the  road  which  leads  either  into  the 
irootbf  or  Into  the  fietdK,  the  Indian)&  can  never  pass  without  offering 
up  ih»lr  prayers.  There  is  a  holy  emulation  among  the  females  of 
th«»  vtUa^  as  to  who  shall  most  ornament  the  chapel  of  which  tliey 
have  tlic  care;  when  the  procession  is  to  take  phice  there,  all  who 
have  any  Jeweiry ,  or  pieces  of  silk  or  calico,  or  other  things  of  thai 
Unil^  i.»tuploy  them  to  adorn  it. 

ize  of  light  contributes  not  a  little  lo  tlic  beauty  of  the 
»:ii,x.  _.-  ^„  !  .i.apels;  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  saving  of  the  wax, 
toe  the  coontry  itself  furnishes  it  abundantly.    The  islands  of  the 
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s^t^u  iirv  bordered  by  a  kind  of  wild  laurel  [the  bay  berry]  which  In 
autiiiim  produces  a  berry  a  little  like  those  borne  by  the  juniper,  llicy 
fill  their  kettles  with  these  and  boil  them  with  water.  In  proportloii 
a£  the  water  thickens  the  green  wax  rises  to  the  aurface  where  ii 
remains.  From  a  measure  of  about  three  bushels  of  this  berry,  can 
be  mjidc  almost  four  pounds  of  wax. 

It  is  very  pure  and  beautiful,  but  neither  sweet  nor  pliable.  Afler 
several  trials,  I  have  found,  that  by  mingling  with  it  an  equal  quantiij 
of  fiit^  either  of  beef  or  mutton,  or  of  the  elk,  beautiful  tfii»crfi  ran  be 
made,  firm  and  excellent  for  use.  With  twenty  four  pounds  of  wax, 
and  as  much  of  fat,  can  be  made  two  hundred  tapen  of  more  than  a 
foot  in  length.  A  vast  qiiantity  of  these  laureb  are  found  on  the 
islands  and  on  the  borders  of  the  sea;  so  that  one  person  in  a  day  can 
easily  gather  four  measures,  or  twelve  bushels  of  the  beny.  It  hangs 
down  like  grapes  from  the  branches  of  the  tree.  I  have  sent  one 
branch  of  it  to  Quebec,  to^^ether  with  a  cake  of  the  wax,  and  ft  baa 
been  found  to  be  ex(^ellent. 

None  of  my  neophytes  fail  to  repair  twice  in  each  day  to  the  church, 
early  in  the  morning  to  hear  mass,  and  in  the  evening  to  assist  at  the 
prayers  which  I  offer  up  at  sunset,  As  it  is  necessary  to  lix  the 
imagination  of  these  Indians,  which  is  too  easily  distracted,  1  have 
composed  some  appropriate  prayers  for  them  to  make,  to  enable  them 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  august  sacrifice  of  our  altars.  TUey 
chant  Ihera,  or  else  recite  them,  in  aloud  voice  during  mass.  Besldea 
the  sermons  which  I  deliver  before  thera  on  Sundays  and  feslivalnlays^ 
I  scarcely  pjiss  a  week-day  without  making  a  short  exhortalloD  li> 
inspire  them  with  a  hon^r  of  those  vices  to  which  they  are  mofil 
addicted,  or  to  stren^hen  them  in  the  pmctice  of  some  virtue* 

After  the  mass,  I  teach  the  catechism  to  the  children  and  ytnmg 
persons,  while  a  large  number  of  aged  people  who  are  present  assist 
and  answer  with  perfect  docility  the  questions  I  put  to  them.  The  rf^st 
of  the  morhing  even  to  midday,  is  set  apart  for  seeing  those  who  wish 
to  speak  with  me.  They  come  to  me  in  crowds,  to  make  me  a  partici* 
pator  in  their  pains  and  inquietudes,  or  to  communicate  to  me  causes 
of  complaint  against  their  countrymen,  or  to  consult  me  on  their  mar^ 
riages  and  other  affaii**  of  importance.  It  is  therefore  necessarylfor 
me  to  instruct  some,  to  console  others,  to  re-eatablish  peace  In  families 
at  variance,  to  calm  troubled  consciences,  to  correct  others  by  repri- 
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Agled  with  HoftueHs  of  t'harity;  in  tinti,  a^  far  as  possilile  to 

li«*iii  all  cotiU'iited,     After  miiMuy  I  visit  the  sick  and  go  round 

among  the  cabing  of  tUoKe  who  require  more  particular  insirucUous. 

If  t*        '    'la  council,  which  i»  of  tea  the  ca^e  with  thet»e  ludiaus, 

ihi  oue  of  Iheir  priucipiiJ  meu  to  »i&k  lue  to  uH^ii^t  iu  tlicir 

«lelit>era[iOQfl«     I  accordiugly  repair  to  tile  place  where  the  council  is 

beld*     If  I  think  they  are  pursuing  a  wise  courne  I  approve  of  it;  if 

ch)  tbu  contrary^  I  have  anything  to  say  in  opposition  to  their  deei»ion| 

I  declare  my  sentiments,  supporting  thein  with  weiglity  reasons,  to 

which  lliey  conform*     My  advice  always  tixes  their  resolutions.    They 

do  niH  e¥€£i  hold  their  feaats  without  inviting  me.    Thoi^e  who  tuive 

f^irry  each  one  a  dish  of  wood  or  bark,  to  the  place  of 

[It;  I  i^ive  the  benediction  on  the  food,  and  the}'  place  in 

osdi  dijfth  tlie  portion  which  has  been  prepared.    After  thia  di&tribu- 

'        '       '      !i  mude,  I  say  grace  and  each  one  retires;  for  such  is  the 

igefe  of  their  fea»!it«, 

id  ihe  midst  of  8ueh  continued  occupationd,  you  cannot  imagine 

irith  what  rapidity  the  days  pass  by.    There  have  been  seasons  w^hen 

1  iwjiwccly  baii  time  to  recite  my  offlce,  or  to  take  a  little  repose  during 

tlic  oif^ht;  for  discretion  is  not  a  virtue  which  particularly  belongs  to 

the  Indians,     But  for  some  years  I  have  made  it  a  rule,  not  to  speak 

%rith  any  person  from  Uie  prayct^  in  the  evening  until  the  time  of 

I  im  the  u«;xt  inornitig.     I  have  therefore  forbidden  them  to  inler- 

^ra|it  me  during  ilibi  period,  except  for  some  very  important  reason, 

t  fo«f  exainpl<»  U>  aasiat  a  person  who  ia  dying,  or  some  other  afitair  of 

Uie  kind,  which  it  is  impowsible  to  put  off.      I  set  apart  this  time  to 

I  apend  lo  prayer,  or  to  repose  myself  from  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

When  the  Indians  re[)air  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  pass  some 
mcmtbi,  in  bunting  the  ducks  anti  other  birds,  which  are  found  there* 

*  Lo  r^^^^inj;;  %n  o^^count  of  Governor  Sbute^s  conference  with  the  Indians 

al  A  f*  Auj^ust,  1717,  Captain  Penhallow,  who  wa«  present,  s.^y», 

"Oii'  N'An  DO  there  omit:  three  days  after  our  departure,  a  number 

elliH        •    '  MQt  a  dnck-hnnting,  which  was  a  season  of  the  year  that  tho 

'      hbed  their  feathers  in,  and  the  young  one«  are  not  so 

lie  able  to  dy;  they  drove  them  Uke  a  flock  of  sheep 

the  creeka,  wh«re  without  powder  or  shot  they  killed 

^- „_.  .._..  -  w,    thousand  and  six  hundred;  for  they  followed  them  so 

eloaa  that  thiry  knocked  them  down  with  billets  und  paddles,  and  sold  a 

JCl^sat  Durobor  of  them  to  the  English  for  a  penny  a  dozen,  which  is  their 

pcictioe  yearly,  tliough  they  seldom  make  so  great  a  slaughter  at  once.*- 
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iu  larjie  numbers,  they  build  on  an  island  a  church  which  they  co%^er 
with  biiik,  and  near  it  they  eroct  a  little  cabin  for  my  residence.  I 
take  care  lo  transport  thither  a  part  of  our  ornaments,  and  the  service 
is  perfonned  with  the  same  decency  and  the  »am6  crowds  of  people 
as  at  the  village. 

You  see  tlien,  my  dear  nephew,  what  are  ray  accupations.  For 
that  which  relates  to  me  personally,  I  will  say  to  you,  that  I  neither 
hear  nor  eee,  nor  speak  to  any  but  the  Indians.  My  food  is  veij 
simple  and  tight.  I  have  never  been  able  to  conform  my  ta.Me  it%  the 
meat  or  smoked  fi^h  of  the  savages,  and  my  nourishment  is  only  cotn- 
po«ed  of  com  which  they  pound,  and  of  which  I  make  each  day  a  kind 
of  hominy,  which  I  boil  in  water.  The  only  luxury  in  which  I  indulge^ 
is  a  little  sugar  which  I  mix  with  it  to  correct  its  insipiflity.  Thia  ia 
not  wanting  in  the  forest.  In  the  spring  tlie  maple  trees  contain  a 
liquor  very  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  sugaixjanes  of  the 
southern  islands.  The  women  employ  themselves  in  collecting  this 
in  vessels  of  bark  as  it  is  distined  from  the  trees-  They  then  boll  it 
and  draw  off  from  it  a  very  good  sugar.  That  which  is  dmwn  off  first 
is  the  most  beautiful. 

The  whole  nation  of  Abuakis  isChris^tian  and  very  zealous  to  pro- 
serve  their  religion.  This  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith  has  induced 
them,  even  to  this  time,  to  prefer  our  alliance,  to  advantages  whioli 
might  be  derived  from  an  alliance  with  the  English,  who  art!  their 
neighbors.  These  advantages,  too,  of  vei^  great  importance  to  the 
Indians.  The  facility  of  trading  with  the  English  from  whom  Ihey 
are  distant  but  one  or  two  days  journey;  the  ease  with  which  the 
journey  can  be  ma<]c;  the  admirable  market  they  would  find  there 
for  the  purchase  of  tlie  merchanilise  tliiU  suits  them;  these  things 
certainly  hold  out  veiy  great  inducements.  In  place  of  which  in  g<h 
ing  to  Quebec,  it  is  necessary  to  take  more  than  a  fortnight  to  roseh 
thei-e;  they  have  tofunush  themselves  with  provision  for  the  journey, 
they  have  different  rivers  to  pass  and  frequent  portages  to  make. 
They  are  aware  of  these  inconveniencies,  and  are  by  no  means  indif* 
ferent  to  their  interests,  but  their  faith  is  infinitely  more  dear  to  them; 
and  they  believe  if  they  detach  themselves  from  om*  alliance,  they 
will  shortly  find  themselves  without  a  missionary,  without  a  sacrifice, 
with  scarcely  any  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in  manifest  danger 
of  being  plunged  into  their  former  heathenism.  This  is  the  bond 
that  unites  them  to  the  French. 


COLOl^EL  WESTBROOK'S  BXPEDITIOK, 

Hutchinsoti  says  of  Rjisle : 

lie  was  nitiked  by  the  English  among  the  most  infamous  Tillains 
ami  hi*  scalp  would  huvo  been  worth  an  hundred  scalps  of  the  ludiauft. 
His  iatnspid  courage  and  fervent  zeal  to  promote  the  religion  he  pi^o- 
i^-'  NiHecurts  \m  converts  to  the  interest  of  his  sovereign  were 

Hit  .  -  il  cau»e»of  these  prejudices.    The  French, for  the  same 

ressoii,  rank  him  with  smnts  aufl  heroes.  lie  had  been  nearly  forty 
ytDktn  a  nii»*ionary  among  Indians  commencing  in  1090,  and  their 
maimer  of  life  had  become  i|uite  ea^y  and  agreeable  to  him.  They 
loved  and  idolized  him  and  were  always  ready  to  luoanl  their  own 
lives  to  preserve  his*  Hi«  letters  on  variou«  ftubjects  discover  him  to 
luiTK  Imi'n  a  man  of  superior  natural  powers,  which  had  been  improved 
by  an  education  in  a  college  of  Jesuits-  He  had  tauijhi  many  of  his 
convrrts,  male  and  female^  to  write,  and  corresponded  with  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  made  aome  attempts  in  Indian  poetry.  When 
hi'  ng  he  learned  to  speak  Dutch,  and  so  came  moi\^  easily  to 

m  -I  40^  English,  entiugh  to  be  underMood   by  traders  and 

tnuiesinenf  who  bad  been  employed  in  building  a  church  and  other 
wark  At  Xorridgewock. 

This  description  was  wi-itten  by  Governor  Hiitchinsoa 
white  some  of  the  public  men  were  living  who  had  known 
the  missionary  personally,  or  had  held  correspondence  with 
biDi.     His  own  father  was  one  of  them. 

During  the  session  of  the  general  court  in  December,  1621, 
the  gi>vernt»r  wag  requested  to  send  an  expedition  to  Nor- 
ridgcwoek  and  seize  Rasle,  the  missionary,  and  bring  him  to 
Boston*  An  order  was  issued  to  Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook^ 
tlien  in  the  military  service  of  the  province  under  Colonel 
Walton,  at  Falmouth,  to  enlist,  if  possible,  if  not  to  impress, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  the  expedition.  The  force  was 
rmbed  with  much  difficulty,  and  fell  some  short  of  the  author- 
ir*  er.     This  hastily  organized  expedition  was  led  to 

Ku....j^>  v*ock  in  January,  1722,  by  Colonel  Westbrook, 
Iraveliug  more  than  one  hundred  miles  on  snow-shoes  and 
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carrying  all  their  provisions,  ammunition,  tools,  and  blankets 
on  their  ba.oks;  in  addition,  of  coui*se,  each  man  must  carry 
his  musket.  The  Indians  learned  of  the  march  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  left  their  village.*  In  "  The  Early  Jesuit  Mission:! 
ill  North  America,"  is  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Father  Rasle,  which  describes  Colonel  WestbrooVs  arrival 
and  his  proceedings  at  Norridgewock,  as  follows: 

I  bad  remained  alone  in  the  village,  with  only  a  small  number  of 
old  m*m  ami  inlirm  persons,  while  the  rest  of  the  Indians  were  al  the 
hunting  grounck.  The  opportunity  seemed  to  them  a  favomble  one 
to  fturpriae  me,  and  with  this  view  they  sent  out  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  men.  Two  young  Abnakis,  who  were  engaged  in  the  chaae 
along  the  sea-shore,  learned  that  the  English  had  entered  the  river, 
and  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  in  that  direction  to  observe 
their  progress.     Having  perceived  them  at  ten  leagues  distance  from 

•  **  CoL  Harmon  was  intended  for  Norridgewock  with  aboat  120  men  at 
the  same  time  with  Col.  Westbrook  aod  set  out  on  the  6  of  Feb,  but  the 
rivers  were  so  open,  and  the  ground  so  full  of  water  that  they  could  neitlier 
pass  on  land  or  ice  and  having  with  great  difficalty  reached  the  upper 
falls  of  Androscoggin  [Lewisti>n]  they  divided  into  scouting  parties  and 
returned  without  seeing  any  of  the  enemy.'^^P^*ep«cot  Papem^  VoL  F., 
page  SS9, 

This  expedition  of  Harmon's  was  by  order  of  Colonel  Weitbrook,  M 
the  certificate  of  Joseph  Bane,  the  pilot,  shows.  Williamson  says  this 
was  in  1723,  but  the  following  document  fixes  the  date  to  be  n'^2: 

"ANDttOSCOOlN  ITPPKtt  FALLS  [LeWISTONI  ^^^  *^  ^^^S 

*'  I  Joseph  Bane  having  been  appointed  pilot  to  a  party  of  the  foroee 

detached  by  Col  Westbrook  to  march  up  Androscoggin  river  to  near 

Narriegook.  but  finding  the  freshet  high,  the  lowlands  full  of  water»  this 

river  open  not  only  below  but  even  to  the^e  falls,  thirty  miles  above 

PejcpBOot,  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  march  can  not  be 

performed  at  this  time  by  the  reason  of  the  great  thaws  that  broke  up 

the  rivers, 

"  Witness  my  hand, 

"JosKPH  BAirm." 

P^epticot  Papers,  Vol,  F»,  p<Hf€  t(^' 

This  detachment  was  probably  intended  to  strike  Sandy  river  and 

follow  it  to  Norridgewock. 
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the  vilhigts  th-cy  outstripped  them  iu  tr«versing  the  couotry  to  give 
me  Mitmiiig  luid  to  CAUse  the  old  mcn^  feitialcs,  and  luf  ants,  to  retire 
ia  baste.  1  had  barely  time  to  $»wallow  the  consecrated  wnfers,  to 
cmwd  tlie  ?acred  vessels  into  a  little  chest*  and  to  save  myself  in  Ih© 
woods.  The  Etaglish  arrived  at  the  village  in  the  evening,  and  Dot 
liavliig  foistul  me,  came  the  following  morning  to  search  for  me,  even 
In  the  vi*ry  phice  to  which  we  had  retreated.  They  were  s^carcely  a 
gutishot  diitUitit  when  we  perceived  them,  and  all  I  couM  do  was  to 
biile  myself  witii  precipitation  in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  But  aw  I  had 
Br^  -  '  *  I  i  take  my  »uow-sht»es,  and  besides  had  considerable  weaknvsa 
ti  t'rnm  a  fall  which  took  place  some  years  before,  when  my 

liii^h  and  leg  were  broken,  it  was  not  possible  to  fly  very  fsir.  The 
only  resionrce  whtcli  remairieil  to  me  was  to  conceal  myself  behind  a 
^ffi.  Tht*y  began  immediately  to  examine  the  difffirent  paths  worn 
llie  IndianH  when  lliey  went  to  irnllect  wood,  and  they  penetrated 
Wen  to  within  eight  paceti  of  the  tree  which  concealed  me.  From 
tills  spot  it  would  seem  an  if  they  must  inevitably  discover  me;  for  the 
tjMsfr  V  fiped  of  their  leaver:  but,  iw  if  they  luyl  been  re^itrainod 

by  aij  n    hand^  they  immediately  retraced  their  steps  and  re- 

paiir«*d  agiain  to  the  village.f  It  is  thus  through  the  particular  protec- 
tf  '  ^*  '  '  iped  from  tlicir  hands.  They  pillngcd  my  church 
».  ly:,  antl  thus  redut^ed  me  almost  t4i  death  by  famine 

•Tlite  •*  lltU«  chest**  was  probjihly  the  **  stronjj  bor  **  which  has  been 
9tK\  to  this  time,  uf  which  a  cut,  engraved  from  a  pboto^nipb,  Is 
^V0&*  The  "sacrud  vessels'*  must  have  been  smnll.  In  a  letter  to  his 
brother  the  pri«»f*t  describeB  his  journeys  with  the  IndianB.  He  says,  "  I 
oamy  with  me  my  plate  and  everything  which  is  necessary  to  ornament 
tlM  eholr,  and  Divine  service  h  performed  there  as  at  the  village,*' 

t"BosTOX  February  12,  1722* 
*  Last  W49ek.  bis  Exccllenoy  received  a  letter  from  the  forces  iit  the 
Eaitward  f(iving  an  account  thiit  they  were  marching  to  seize  Father 
RaOe,  he  maile  his  escape  out  of  the  house  with  so  much  haste,  that 
^beittg  ih*}U  writing)  he  left  his  papers  on  the  table,  among  which  was 
fottml  a  letter  frt>m  tUe  governor  of  Camida  directing  the  ludians  to  use 
UMir  utmost  foix^e  to  keep  tlie  English  from  settling  at  the  eastward,  and 
procnlsiDg  to  supply  them  with  powder  and  ball  for  that  end;  at  the  BAsao 
tlaitt  charging  the  Jesuit  to  keep  the  matter  private.  Tis  said  that  his 
tioillency  has  wrote  to  England  of  this  affair."— Jfeto  England  Courant. 
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iti  the  mi  list  of  the  woods.  It  is  true  that  as  food  as  thej^  learoS 
my  adventure  in  Quebec^  they  immedintely  sent  me  providon§;  but 
these  could  not  arrive  until  very  late,  and  during  all  that  time  I  was 
ohliged  to  live  destitute  of  all  sucscor. 

The  •'  little  chest/*  into  which  Father  Rasle  '*  crowded  the 
sacred  vessels'*  of  his  church,  was  probably  the  same  which 
held  his  papers  and  writing  raateriak,  and  which  Colonel 
Westbrook  brought  away.  In  a  compartment,  of  which  it 
was  hard  to  discover  the  entrance,  were  Rasle's  letters  from 
the  French  Governor  of  Quebec,  confirming  the  conjectures 
of  the  Massachusetts  Province  ofiScera,  that  the  French 
officers  in  Canada  were  the  instigators  of  the  Indian  raids  on 
the  settlements  of  the  northern  provinces,  hoping,  finally,  to 
discourage  and  drive  off  the  settlers  north  and  east  of  Casco 
Bay  and  leave  the  territory  to  the  French,  who  claimed  it  as 
a  part  of  Acadia,  Rasle  was  a  **  Jesuit  of  the  four  vows," 
the  fourth  of  which  is  to  undertake  any  mission  to  which 
they  may  be  ordered.  A  part  of  the  Jesuit  creed  is  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means^  hence  the  encouragement  of  the 
Indians  to  drive  off  the  settlers. 

In  this  little  chest  was  also  a  manuscript  dictionary  of 
Abnaki  lauguage,  prepared  with  great  labor  by  the  Jesuit 
missionary.  It  contains  five  hundred  quarto  pages  of  manu- 
ecript.  At  the  commencement,  in  Rasle 's  own  handwriting, 
is  this  memorandum  in  French:  ^'1691.  Having  been  a 
year  among  the  savages,  I  begin  to  arrange  in  the  form  of  a 
dictionary  the  words  which  I  learn."  The  manuscript,  in  a 
strong  binding,  is  now  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College,  to 
which  it  was  presented  by  Middlecott  Cook.  It  was  published 
under  the  supervision  of  the  learned  John  Pickering,  ll.  d., 
in  18S3,  and  is  the  best  authority  for  the  Abnaki  langugage. 

Another  relic  of  much  interest,  which  was  a  part  of  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  priest*^  box,  15  a  hand-book  for  Catholic  worsliip. 
Its  title  is  ^^  Medulla  Theologia  Moralis,'*  This  well-worn 
book,  showing  the  thumb  marks  of  the  devoted  missionary, 
is  now  in  the  Willis  room  of  the  Portland  Public  Library. 
The  box  was  brought  more  than  one  hundred  miles  by  men 
on  snow-shoes.  Its  own  weight  is  twelve  pounds,  and  its 
contents  must  have  weighed  as  much  more. 

The  ^* little  chest,**  into  which  the  missionary  "crowded" 
what  he  knew  to  be  his  most  valuable  treasures,  was  the 
means  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  of  his  great 
labors  in  the  wilderness.  The  chest,  \rith  its  contents,  was 
bn:)Ught  to  Falmouth,  and  remained  here  wlule  Colonel  West- 

3ok  lived.  Its  contents  were  carried  to  Boston  and  were 
turned  over  to  the  governor  and  council.  The  captured 
letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuel,  governor  of  Canada, 
_were  considered  valuable  by  the  Massachusetts  government, 
ad  in  acme  measure  atoned  for  the  failure  to  capture  Father 

rfe,  for  a  hostage,  with  De  Castiu  of  the  Penobscots, 
Tb^se  letters  were  the  subject  of  an  angry  correspondence 
between  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Canadian  governoi*s,  and 
WHS  the  cause  of  much  confusion  to  the  latter,  refuting,  as 
tht*y  did,  his  assertion  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
raids  of  tlie  Indians. 

The  *^ little  chest''  is  now  a  relic  of  much  interest.  It  is 
len  by  fifteen  inches  in  size,  and  eight  inches  deep^  divided 
intAj  ten  compartments,  two  of  which  are  filled  by  a  square 
inkstAnd,  and  a  sand-box.  These  are  of  mettil  and  fitted 
into  wooden  boxes  which  have  sliding  covers  overlaid  with 
leather  and  gilt.  The  entire  outer  surface  of  the  box  is  cot- 
ercd  with  sheet-brass,  embossed.  There  are  riveted  iron  straps 
on  all  the  edges,  and  a  similar  strap  of  iron  encircles  the  chest 
at  each  end  of  the  iron  handle  in  the  middle  of  the  top* 
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The  lock  18  double  and  picUeciiMi  hy  a  broad  plate  of  iroa^ 
having  two  key-holes,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  long  hinged  drop,  which  is  secured  by  a  second  key 
below  the  first  one.  This  "  little  chest "  is  well  entitled  to 
the  name  **  The  Jesuit's  strong  box,"  which  was  undoubtedly 
given  to  it  by  Colonel  Westbrook,  at  the  time  of  its  removal 
from  the  cabin  of  its  owner,  and  by  which  it  has  been  knowa 
by  historical  writers  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  box  seems  to  have  been  carefully  and  strongly  made 
by  the  direction  of  its  owner,  probably  in  France,  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand  in  all  his  wanderings.  He  was  for  a  time  sta- 
tioned with  the  Algonquins  on  the  Mississippi,  and  also  for  a 
time  with  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois.  He  embarked  at 
Rochelle,  France*  for  Quebec,  in  July,  1689,  and  came  to 
Norridgewock  in  1690.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  strong 
box  to  read  his  letter  to  his  nephew,  from  which  we  learu 
that  in  the  visits  of  the  Indians  to  the  sea-shore  in  summer, 
a  chapel  was  erected  and  an  altar  set  up.  He  says:  **I 
take  care  to  transport  thither  a  part  of  our  ornaments,  and 
the  service  is  performed  with  the   same  decency,  and  the 

same  crowds  of  people  as  at  the  village.  ...  I  always  en* 

with  me  a  beautiful  board  of  cedar,  about  four  feet  in  lei i^ 
with  the  necessary  supports,  and  this  serves  for  an  alt&r, 
while  above  it  they  place  an  appropriate  canopy.**  From 
these  letters  we  learn  that  the  removal  of  the  "  consecrated 
wafers ""  and  the  crowding  of  the  "  sacred  vessels  *'  that  held 
them,  into  this  little  chesty  at  the  time  of  bis  flight,  was  not 
the  first  time  the  same  thing  had  been  done  by  the  missionary. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  final  fate  of  these  altar  vessels^ 
which  were  probably  of  silver,  and  made  to  fit  into  each  other. 
A  Pui'itan  soldiery  would  not  hold  them  in  high  veneration. 

Historians  disagree  as  to  the  custodians  of  the  strong  box. 


KAID  ON  NORRIDGEWOCK   FOET, 
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Sf?:-  '  ^^^nrt  that  ii  ni  iii  the  library  of  the  Massachuseits 
Hi  Society.     The  History  of  Portland  said,  in  18t>d, 

It  w«8  ill  the  library  of  the  Maiue  UiHtorical  Society,  but  all 
were  in  error-  It  vrais  for  a  few  years  iutrusted  to  the  custody 
uf  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  but,  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  VValdrou  fatuily^  it  became  the  property  of  oue 
member.  In  1871,  the  writer  waa  coiumieibioued  by  the 
ttlaine  Historical  Society  to  make  au  efibrt  to  obtain  tliat 
Taioable  relic  of  the  military  service  of  Colonel  Westbrook* 
Profedaor  Packard  recollected  that  it  was*  seat  to  Brunswick 
from  its  owner  in  PorU^mouth,  at  the  request  of  President 
Allen,  for  liis  examination,  and  retui-ned.  From  Portsmouth 
it  waa  traced  to  the  posseswion  of  Kev.  E,  Q.  S*  Waldron, 
pti&^t  of  tlie  Cathulic  church  of  St,  Clurles  Bonares,  at 
FifcesviUe,  MaryUind.  The  head  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  of 
llie  United  States  claimed  that  the  box  should  finally  go  to 
their  Order,  but,  after  twelve  years'  correspondence,  the  box 
was,  by  its  owner,  presented  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
and  is  now  iu  the  custody  of  their  committee.  We  give  a 
v«ry  correct  cut  of  the  Jesuit's  strong  box. 

Colonel  Westbi'ook  s  raid  upon  Norridgewock  furt  and 
TiU^ge  rou^d  in  the  Indians  the  savage  spirit  of  revenge, 
whicn  soon  burst  forth  in  a  similar  raid  on  the  settlements 
of  the  whites.  The  planting  and  hoeing  of  their  corn,  on 
which  they  largely  depended  lor  subsistence,  must  be  attended 
to  ill  the  season  for  it,  whicli,  with  tlicir  ruile  tools,  was 
looamplished  with  great  labor.  Theii-  fertdizer  was  ale  wiveSi 
which  were  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy  river,  near 
their  planting  ground,  in  immense  numbers.* 


"  In  Hiitttn  J  of  Flyinoutb,  p^%g^  HJi),  is  good  autUortly  conoern- 

lug  ^n  moil«  ol  piloting  com.     ile  saytf:    ''Alteiwardfi  ttiey  [the 

HUgrimji]  b«ff&a  to  plimt  their  cam,  in  which  service  Squaato  stood  them 
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In  the  letter  to  bis  brother  written  from  Norridgewock, 
October  18,  1723,  Rasle  describes  at  much  length  the  Indian 
habits  of  life.     He  says  : 

Our  Inchaus  have  so  entirely  destroyed  the  game  in  thb  part  of  the 
country  that  during  ten  yeara  Ibey  have  scarcely  found  eitlier  cIIj  or 
roebuck.  The  bear«  and  beavers  have  also  become  very  rare.  They 
have  scarcely  anything  on  which  to  live  but  Indian  corn,  l»eju»,  atsd 

pumpkins At  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  they  repair  to  a 

river  not  far  distant,  where  during  one  month  the  fish  ascend  in  such 
great  numbers  that  a  person  could  llll  fifty  thousand  barrelj*  in  a  day 
if  h«  could  endure  the  labor.  They  are  a  kind  of  large  herrings 
very  ajtjreeable  to  the  taste  when  fresh,  crowding  one  upon  another  to 
the  de»j>th  of  a  foot.  They  are  dmwn  out  as  if  they  were  water.  The 
Indiiuii?  diy  them  for  eight  or  ten  days  and  live  on  them  during  all  ih« 
lime  they  are  planting  their  fields.  It  ia  only  in  the  spring  that  lliey 
pkint  their  corn,  and  they  do  not  give  it  th«ir  last  tillage  until  Corpua 
Christi  day  (12  of  June).  After  this  they  deliberatt:  as  to  what  spot  on 
the  sea-shore  thoy  shall  go  to  find  something  to  Uve  ou  until  harve^L 

These  annual  summer  visits  to  the  sea-coast,  of  the  entiro 
tribes  of  ludiatis^  account  for  the  great  extent  of  clam  and 
oyster  shell  heaps  along  the  coast  of  Maine.  They  had  no 
other  m^aus  of  opening  oysters  but  by  heat,  hence  the  fre- 
quently occurring  circles  of  shell  heaps  at  Damariscotta. 

In  1722,  immediately  after  finishing  the  cultivation  of  their 
corn,  of  cohrse  the  Indians  were  short  of  provisions,  and  were 
ttlso  desirous  for  revenge  for  Colonel  Westbrook's  raid  on 
their  village.  It  was  the  time  for  their  annual  visit  to  the 
sea-coast.  They  made  a  war  party  to  attack  Brunswick  and 
obtain  present  supplies.     In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Pejepscot 

in  great  stead,  showing;  Oiem  both  ye  m^mner  and  how  to  sat  it,  And  itftftr 
how  to  dross  and  tend  it.  Also  he  told  them  that  except  tliey  got  flsh 
and  sot  with  it  (in  those  old  grounds)  it  would  come  to  nothing  and  he 
showed  them  that  in  the  middle  of  AprU  they  should  have  store  enough 
come  up  ye  brook.  *^ 
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p T   i^page  277,)  is  an  account  of  this  attack  and  l\w  puii- 

L  of  a  party  »>f  the  Iiidian^s  therefor.     It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  John  MeKeen,  taken  partly  from  Penhallow  aii 
jiartly  from  tradition  in  McKeen's  time,  who  lived  a^  Bruns- 
wick.    He  says : 

In  July  1722,  Col.  Hannon  was  sUtionecl  at  Arrow^ic  with  a  num- 
ber oi  men  and  whale  boat  j.     H^  discovered  that  the  settlement  of 
IS  on  tin*,  and  at  once  conchidcd  that  the  Indians  had 
k  u|)ou  it.     lie  immediiitiily  maaned  two  whale  bouts  and 
with  Slajor  Mwidy  prooetjded  up  the  river  to  the  relief  of  BmnswiiL 
J  '   •        •       *  '  '•      .  iiiet^ting  bay  and  he  soon  diseov- 

ou  Some  rat' t  Point-    They  ijuit*tly 
I  id  inund  Uio  Indiana  asleep.     Knowing  that  they  were  rcturn- 
led  fmm  th<7  de«tmction  of  Bninswick,  Ilamion  anrl  his  party 
n  die  in  bnt  <iid  not  wait  to  see  how  many  were  IcilleiL 

The  destruction  of  their  inllage,  fort,  and  church,  and  a 
-ge  aumker  of  the  Norridgewoek  tribe,  was  cruelly  accora- 
Ipliahed  in  August,  1724,  but  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
rthot  our  townanian,  Ccdonel  Wetttbrook*  was  not  in  command, 
nor  was  he  one  of  the  party.     It  was  done  by  four  companies, 
rig,  in  the  whole,  of  two  hundred  and  eight  men,  under 
ji.viiiii  Harnion,  Moulton,  Bourne,  and  Bean.     The^rndians 
Burpriaed  in  their  houses  anil  fired  upon  as  they  came 
oat,   kilting    indiscriminately   men,   women,   and    cliildren. 
Their  minister  waa  the  last  one  killed,  but  it  was  done  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer.     He,  with  the 
Imliau  dead^  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  scalped^ 
and  tbeae  bloody  trophies  were  paraded  in  the  streets  of 
'  with  much  triumph,  aa  the  following  from  the  diary 

«M  ^»-i.*icilor  Sewall  shows: 

Satuhday  August  22  1724.  * 
Till?  Sbeemc*^*  (man-of-war)  comegi  up,  and  Capt  llannou  wiUi  his 
5iini<l^wock  ncalps,  nt  which  there  la  great  shouting  and  triumph. 
Ttit  Lord  help  ti»  to  rejoice  with  trembling.  ' 
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The  manuscript  journal  of  Rev-  William  Holmes^  of  Chil- 
mark,  Cape  Cod,  under  date  August  80,  1724,  gire^  an 
account  of  Harmon  and  Moulton's  attack  on  the  Norridge- 
wock  village.  He  'says,  ^*  The  scalps  of  twenty-eight  of  them 
were  brought  to  Boston »  of  which  theii-  priest's  and  Boma- 
zeen*8  were  two.** 

There  is  an  order  recorded  on  the  province  records,  Decem- 
ber 24, 1724,  in  these  words : 

The  Indlau  scalpa,  now  in  keeping  of  the  tren?iurer,  to  be  buried  in 
Bome  private  place,  so  as  not  to  be  discovered  or  produced  again. 

After  shooting  and  scalping  the  Indians,  and  with  two 
cliildren  as  prisonei-s,  Harmon  and  Moulton,  with  their  whole 
force,  "lodged  in  the  wigwams,  keeping  a  guard  of  forty 
men.'*  They  started  early  on  their  return  march,  leaving 
the  chapel  and  wigwams  standing.  "  Christian,"  a  Mohawk 
Indian  of  Harmon^s  force,  was  sent,  or  went  back  of  hia  own 
accord,  and  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  to  the  church  in  the 
turret  of  which  hung  a  bell.  Of  course  all  these  buUdiugs 
were  destroyed  and  the  village  and  the  cornfields  were  left 
desolate. 

[Massachusetts  Archives jYoL  52,  pa^e  34.] 

pAi^Motmj  Augt  18*  1724. 
Mafj  it  pUa^e  your  Hmiour 

Cap*?  Harmon  arrivd  this  day  witb 
the  Fryars  and  Twenty  Six  Scalps  more  from  Kom'dgowock  and 
brought  Bombiizees  Squaw  and  three  more  Indian  Captive-s  retook 
three  English  boys,  he  Informesagreat  uumber  of  lodiim»  »re  conie- 
iag  on  our  frontelr  Sundry  from  Cunada  and  Two  Hundred  from 
Penobficutt  for  a  more  accouut  I  refer  to  him;  They  huve  taken 
Lciul  Kenadys  Coat  at  Xorridgewock  who  resided  at  Saint  Georges 
which  makes  us  doubt  they  have  taken  the  garrit^on^  I  am  Sending 
Cap*?  Sanders  in  his  Sloop  .«ilrongly  guarded  to  that  plac^  and  am  like- 
wise dispatching  orders  to  all  the  fronteirs  to  be  strict  on  their  guai'd. 
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i!  TTnrmnn  nnd  the  oflicers  Judge,  that  by  the  modest cs  Computa- 

■  tiou  besidrs  the  Scalp**  and  Captives  they  brouijht  in,  what  they  killd 

A£id  drownded  tliere  could  not  bo  less  than  thirty  or  forty,  GckI  has 

-  n  picasd  to  Crown  yotir  Honours  nnwc^ed  Endeavour*  with 

,  which  I  desire  tx>  rcjoycc  at     I  hope  y'  Honour  will  smile 

on  Cttjt^  Harmon  and  favour  liini  with  a  Comnmsion  for  a  field  Officer 

I  am  your  Honours  most  Dutiful 

Humble  Servant 

Thu*  Westbrook 
I  have  lraprt^*5t  M'  Dokes  Scooner 
U»  convey  Cap*  Hunnon  to  Boston. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Colonel  Westbrook's  letter  from 
Falxnottth  to  Grovernor  Dummer,  announcing  Captniii  Har- 
moQ*s  arrival  here*  is  dated  August  ISth;  he  must  have 
oocupit  '  '    *     ^  in  his  return.     The  account  ia  the 

Massac  al  Collections,  published  in  1819,  saya 

Father  Rasle  was  killed  August  23d,  and  the  moDument  erected 
to  hifl  memory  at  Norridgewock,  in  1834,  has  the  same  date. 
OoTOmor  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Massachusetts,  pub- 
ii:^hed  in  1795,  says  he  was  killed  on  the  twelfth,  which  is 
probably  the  correct  date.  This  probability  is  strengthened, 
not  only  by  Colonel  Westbrook's  letter  but  by  Sewall's  Diary, 
wt'  *  Captain  Harmon  arrived  in  Boston  with  his  scalps 

oil  tity*second  of  August. 

The  bell  of  the  chapel  disappeared  to  be  brought  to  light 
isighty-four  years  later.  This  bell  was  very  necessary  to  pro- 
cl^m  the  hour  of  worship  in  a  village  without  time-keepers 
of  any  kind.  It  was  probably  brought  by  the  Indians  from 
Quebfie,  through  the  woods  and  over  the  ponds  and  rivers. 
Rimle^  in  his  letter,  says,  **  In  going  to  Quebec  it  is  necessary 
..  .1,.  „.  „..  *^jj^  ^  fortnight  to  reach  there.  The  Indians 
i  themselves  with  provisions  for  the  journey  ; 
tliejr  hairo  different  rivers  to  pasB^  and  frequent  portages  to 
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make/'  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  bell  might  have 
aent  by  Castin  from  Penobscot,  by  the  way  of  the  Kt'onebec. 
ThiB  would  require  a  vessel,  which  would  have  to  ascend  tho 
river  in  time  of  peace.  The  bell  is  thirteen  inchos  bight 
eleven  inches  across  the  mouth,  and  weighs  thirty-one  and  a 
half  pounds. 

The  Maine  Historical  Society  also  holds  this  other  relio  of 
the  Indian  commuuit}"  at  Norridgewock,  a  reminder  of  Father 
Rasle  and  his  little  church.  In  his  letter  to  his  nephew, 
written  in  1722,  he  says:  '*None  of  my  neophytes  fail  to 
repair  twice  in  each  day  to  the  church;  early  in  the  moniing 
to  hear  mass,  and  in  the  evening  to  assist  in  the  prayers  I 
offer  up  at  sunset.'*  This  is  the  1>l41  which  called  the  Indians 
to  the  matins  and  vespers  in  this  church  of  the  forest.  It 
was  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  John  Ware.  The  foUnw- 
ing  is  his  statement  at  the  presentation  in  about  1822.  It  is 
copied  from  the  society's  records: 

Au  ancient  bell  found  at  Xorridgewock  in  1808.  It  was  found  about 
a  mile  from  ilie  Indian  chapel,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kennebec. 
Here  are  fallH  around  which  canoes^  etc.,  were  carried,  and  liy  the 
side  of  tht^  paih  the  bell  was  found,  under  a  decayed  hemlock.  I*rcditt- 
bly  it  was  either  placed  near  the  tree,  which  was  afterwards  blown 
down  over  it,  or  it  might  have  been  placed  under  the  trunk  after  it  htui 
fallen.  The  tree  had  so  decayed  that  the  bell  was  discovered  Ui  the 
midst  of  the  rotten  wood,  standing  a  little  on  one  side,  and  sunk  uUiut 
eight  inches  into  the  ground. 

The  surviving  Indians  probably  took  it  across  the  riTer 
and  secreted  it,  intending  to  carry  it  back  to  Quebec,  but 
never  could  raise  force  enough. 

Another  memento  of  Father  Rasle  was  found  in  the 
summer  of  1885,  by  a  young  man  named  HitchcocL  With 
others  he  was  digging  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of 
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Norridgewock,  and,  wben  about  six  inches  below  the  surfacr 
^  -  upon  a  silver  crucifix  about  five  inches  lung.     The 

1  „  'f  the  Saviour  is  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  beneath 
the  feet  i»  a  gkull  with  cross-bones.  The  metal  is  gray  with 
ftge.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  property  of  Father  Rasle,  and 
r  '  f  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  said  that  the  owner 
I  to  present  the  crucifix  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 

to  be  pluc^d  in  their  cabinet  with  the  other  relics  of  the 
missionary. 

Evervtliiri'T  roiatniji  to  these  relics  i^  iritereMiufj  to  the 
f  people  of  this  vicinity,  because  Colonel  Westbrook,  who  was 
sent  by  the  provincial  government  to  arrest  Father  Rasle, 
Kved  and  died  in  old  Falmouth  ;  also  for  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  soldiers,  who  made  that  long  march  with  him  on 
gnaw-shoes^  were  Falmouth  men* 

In  Hay,  in  the  year  1700,  '*  The  Great  and  General  Court 
af  Aj«»embly  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
r       *     New  England,'' passed  an  act  that  any  Catholic  priest 
1  > nary  "  who  shall  say  any  Popish  prayers  by  celebrat- 
ing masses,  or  who  shall  abide  or  come  into  this  Province 

5r  Uie  tenth  day  of  September  next,  shall  be  adjadged  to 
perpetual  imprisonment*  And  if  any  person  being  so 
)ned,  shall  break  pristni  and  be  afterwiirds  retaken,  he 
ihldl  bo  punished  with  death.  Any  one  who  harbors  a  Romish 
Priest  shall  be  fined  two  huudred  pounds,  and  shall  be  further 
ptmsshed  by  being  set  in  the  pillory  on  three  several  days» 

id  be  bound  to  good  behavior*" 

Tet  these  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Governor  Win- 
^p's  colony  let  no  opportunity  pass  without  proclaiming 

It  ^'    '  >;tors  came  here  to  escape  from  intolerance, 

lid  to  Lieuteuaut-Governor  Dummer  in  cuun* 
cil|  **  You  have  this  for  your  encouragement,  tliat  the  {leople 
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you  have  to  do  with  are  a  part  of  the  Israel  of  God,  and  yott 
may  expect  to  have  the  prudence  and  patience  of  Moses  com- 
iBunicated  to  you  for  your  conduct/* 

This  law  shows  the  sentiment  that  prevailed  in  the  New 
England  colonies  at  that  time  against  Romish  priests,  aside 
fi'om  the  influence  they  exerted  upon  the  Indians*  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  there  **  was  great  shouting  and 
triumph,"  (as  Sewall  says,)  in  the  streets  of  Boston  at  the 
exhihitioD  of  Father  Ra8le*s  bloody  scalp. 

A  bounty  of  fifteen  pounds  wasofleied  by  the  province  for 
every  scalp  taken  from  a  male  Indian  twelve  years  old  aod 
upward,  and  eight  pounds  for  every  captive  woman  or  child* 
Afterwai'd  the  government  offered  to  every  volunteer  who 
would  enter  into  the  service,  without  pay  or  rations,  one 
hundred  pounds  for  a  scalp ;  and  if  he  had  rations  and  found 
his  own  arms,  sixty  pounds,  and  promised  pensions  to  all  who 
should  be  wounded.  This  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
activity  in  hunting  Indians.  They  were  put  upon  the  same 
footing  with  other  wild  game.  In  1675,  the  general  court 
ordered,  "That  whosoever  shall  shoot  off  a  gun  on  any 
unnecessary  occasion  except  at  an  Indian  or  a  wolf  shall  for- 
feit five  shillings  for  every  such  offence." 

The  large  bounty  offered  by  the  government  for  scalps, 
caused  the  formation  of  numeroi^s  private  bunting  parties 
after  Indians,  for  years,  when  a  war  broke  out.  Many  of 
these  were  stock  companies,  which  were  supplied  by  indi- 
viduals on  shares.  There  w^ere  several  oiganized  in  Fal- 
mouth. Parson  Smith  records,  **^May  11th  1756,  Capt.  MUk 
with  forty  men;  Capt.  Ilsley  with  a  company,  and  Capt 
Skillin  with  another  went  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians." 
Parson  Smith  had  a  share  in  a  hunting  party  for  Indians. 
He  says : 
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1757  April  20;  Joa.  CoXy  F$aily  and  otheres  sailed  on  a  cruise  for 
six  weckB  tdinT  the  Penobscot  ludiims, 

.Fmi€  *iod.    Cox  and  Bailey  rptumcd  from  their  cniisc  after  the 
'  with  thorn  the  j^calps  of  two  men  whom  they  killed; 
I  quantity  of  feuthcrs- 
Jttnv  18,  I  received  165  poundd-3-3j  of  Cox  of  ray  part  of  scalp 
ffiirnry. 

Shakespeart?,  in  The  Tempest,  raakes  Trinuulo  say  of  the 
Englii^b,  **  When  they  will  nut  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggnr,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian." 

Slininhited  by  the  bounty  for  Intlian  scalps  and  prisoners, 

CiAptain  John  Lovell,  of  Dunstable,  made  three  expeditions 

^against  tbe  Pequaket  Indians*     In  his  first  expedition,  uuder- 

l«kcsn  in  December,  1724,  with  thirty  men,  they  killed  and 

1  one  Indian  man  and  carried  an  Indian  boy  to  Boston  ; 

.V .  .  .vh  they  received  the  bounty  promised  by  the  province 

aud  Ukewijse  a  liberal  present.     In  February  following,  with 

a  party  of  seventy,  he  went  again  to  the  same  vicinity  and 

10  npofi  a  camp  of  ten  Indians  lying  round  a  fire  asleep, 

^tdnts  cif  whom  were  killed  and  the  tenth  was  badly  wounded. 

He  waa  choacd  and  held  by  a  dog  until  he  was  also  dispatched, 

TUe  party  received  for  these  ten  scalps  one  thousand  ponnds 

^aD<l  much  applause.     On  his  third  excursion.  Captain  Lovell 

joined  by  forty-six  others,  antl  left  Dunstable  on  the 

iDth  of  April,     On  the  eightlj  of  May,  on  the  shore  of  a 

poml  in  the  present  town  of  Fryeburg,  a  large  party  of  Indians 

^Was  encountered  and  a  desperate  battle  was  fought,  with  the 

of  more  tlian  half  of  the  number  of  the  whites  including 

fC^ptain  Lovell. 

From  the  activity  of  this  commander  the  war  has  been 
•'  '  fed  as  **Loveirs  war."  It  was  terminated  in  1725, 
^„.  ity  was  ratified  and  signed  at  Falmouth,  December 
loth  of  that  year,  and  was  known  as  Dummer's  treaty. 
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Massachusetts  Records,  Vol.  62,  p.  205,  gives  this  letter  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor : 

Falmouth,  22  of  June  1725, 
I  am  Bui"prizod  the  IndiaiiB  are  so  mUII  at  this  juncture.  I  omit<*d 
to  inform  your  Honor  of  Capt.  Moultons  return  on  the  15  of  this 
insUmt  from  Pigwocket.  He  made  little  or  no  discovery*  nf  the  enemy, 
saving  where  Capt-  Ix>vewell  had  hi§  iight;  there  he  found  the  plnced 
where  the  bo<lte8  of  twelve  of  our  men  and  four  of  the  enemj  were 
huiied.    As  they  went  up  by  the  mde  of  the  O&aby  river  they  fouOid  a 

dead  body  and  jut^ged  it  to  be  Capt  Love  wells  Lieut 

If  your  Honor  should  think  fit,  I  believe  it  would  be  best  that  all 
the  officers  return  to  their  posts  a^  soon  as  their  aifairR  will  admit  of  it; 
80  that  we  may  be  in  the  beat  posture  we  can  in  all  our  frontiers  to 
receive  the  enemy  they  should  make  their  attempts  ou  us. 
1  am  your  Ilunoi"8  most  dutiful  sen**t 

Tnos,  Westbrook- 

In  1725,  after  a  protracted  conference  at  St  Georges''  fort, 
between  the  commissioners  of  the  province  and  the  Indians 
of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  tribes,  a  further  conference 
was  agreed  u[»ou  to  be  held  forty  days  after,  at  Boston.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  of  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  begun  November  lOtli,  and  lasted 
nntil  December  15th,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by 
both  parties,  and  has  been  known  as  Dumnier*s  treaty. 

After  some  negotiation  Falmouth  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
place  of  meeting  fur  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  a  ves- 
sel was  sent  to  Penobscot,  to  transport  the  Indiana  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  the  New  Hamp* 
ahire  oflSeials  arrived  by  water  with  Rev.  William  Shurtleff, 
of  Portsmouth,  as  chaplain.  On  the  sixteenth,  Lieutenants 
Governor  Dummer  with  the  majority  of  the  council  of  Massa- 
chusetta  arrived. 

At  this  time  there  were,  according  to  a  memorandum  made 
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by  Ruv*  Mr,  Smith,  but  fifty-six  families  on  the  Neck*  The 
meeting-house  was  roughly  covered,  but  no  window-aashes. 
Govcimor  Wentwortb,  of  New  Hampshire^  seeing  its  forloni 
look,  gave  the  glass  for  the  windows,  aud  with  some  other 
aaaintaDco  the  outride  was  finished  that  seasou*  This  meet- 
ing-house stood  near  the  west  corner  of  Middle  and  India 
6treet». 

We  can  imagine  the  excitement  in  the  village  caused  by 
the  arrival  of  the  two  governors  with  their  chaplaina  aud 
retinues,  and  Colonel  Mascarene,  of  Nova  Scotia,  We  get 
♦  »,.:  „  ,^i  authentic  history  of  the  proceedings  from  the  journal 
on  Smith,  who  had  been  settled  here  only  one  year. 
He  records  as  follows : 


July  17, 


«K 


2a, 


34. 


2U. 


1. 


4. 
5. 


(Sunday  J  Mr.  Sburtleff  preached  liere  a*m.    Mr,  Filch  r.M. 

TbcgcnUemen  all  at  meeting.    In  tho  nioruing  the  ^'ontle^ 

tncQ  eamc  ou  shore  and  made  considerable  appearance 

with  their  flnim«  and  guns.    The  governor  guarded  in 

pomp  to  njeeiing. 

The  gfTftJemen  spent  this  week  entirely  idle  waiting  for 

the  liidiatiR. 

The  IiidiauB  came  here  from  Panobscoi  on  a  nusss^ag^;  to 

the  government,  and  were  sent  away  in  the  afternoon. 

(Snmlay,)  I  preached  here  A.M.    i[r.  Tappan  P.  M.    Mr. 

Filch  biiptiied  the  chililreu  twenty-two  iu  all,  heside**  one 

grown  pcrtion.  Mr,  While  preached  over  to  Purpooduck  a*m* 

The  Lieut.-Governor  with  the  gentlemen  sailed  up  the  bay, 

[tw  tTos«  the  land  to  Winaegance  creek  and  to  Arrowsic]* 

Thii*  Hiurning  the  gentlemen  returned  from  Arrow^ir.     The 

Indians  to  the  number  of  forty,  all  of  the  Fenohscol  trihr. 

came  in  here.     In  the  afternoon  the  Congress  opened. 

Then*  was  a  public  dinner  at  which  I  dine<L     Several  days 

were   ftpent  iii  private   treaties  to  pave   the  way  for  the 

private  mtltlcatioui^, 

AD  private  o«>nfe fences  ^  ;     in  <i  this  day. 

The  ratificatiun  of  the  pL    ^       .    publicly  done  this  day  in 

the  mecliu:;<hou8e. 
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Aug.   0.    Some  nfTairs  relating  to  the    mtificnlion    that  were  left 
iiiisettletl   yestenlay  were  this  day  fmished  iind  iiU  con^ 
eluded  with  a  puhlic  dinner. 
8.    The  New  Hampshire  gentlemen  sailed. 
10.    This  week  spent  in  interpreting  to  the  IndiawB  the  Jounuil 

of  all  their  actions — and  in  settling  some  other  matters. 

12.     The  y"overnor  and   other  gentlemen  sailed  this  day   for 

Boston.     Capt,  Franklin  carried  the  Indiana  to  St,  Georges. 

Colonel  Westbrook  was  one  of  the  "thirty  asBOciates," 
proprietors  of  the  Museoiigus  patent  and  called  the  Lincoln- 
shire Company.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Star  Tavern,  in 
Boston,  October  9,  1721,  he  and  seventeen  other  partners 
were  present.  He  was  there  styled  "  Captain."  Colonel 
Samuel  Waldo,  who  afterward  became  proprietor  of  this 
patent,  was  first  adnntted  a  partner  in  about  1750.  HU 
interest  was  valued  at  about  three  hundred  pounds. 

The  Lincolnshire  Company  built  a  fort  at  St,  Georges'  river, 
in  what  is  now  Thomaston,  in  1720,  and  armed  it  at  their 
own  expense.  Captain  Westbrook  was  made  military  com- 
mander. This  was  previous  to  his  appointment  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  province  troops.  The  government  aftervvani 
accepted  it  as  a  public  work  and  garrisoned  it  with  province 
troops.  Williamson  gives  this  account  of  Colonel  West- 
brook  raising  a  siege  at  this  fort: 

The  last  attack  of  the  Indians  this  season,  (1723,)  was  December 
i.**,  upon  the  fort  at  St,  Georges'  river.  Being  fortunate  enough  to 
lake  two  pri&onei-s,  who  gave  them  intelligence  concerning  the  iude- 
feuHible  condition  of  the  garrison,  the  assailants,  about  sixty  iu  uum* 
her,  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  the  siege  for  tbiity  days  with  a 
resolution,  or  mther  madness,  that  was  desperate.  They  seemed  to 
be  flushed  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  compelling  a  sinrender  of 
the  fort.  But  Captain  Kennedy,  the  commanding  officer,  being  a  mau 
of  intrepid  courage  held  out  until  Colonel  Westbrook  arrived  and  put 
the  enemy  to  flight. 
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Douglass  describes  the  Pejepscot  purchase  as  follows: 

Mr  ^VliDrtun,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  purchasctl  of  six  sagamores 
•^  res  calleO  the  Pejepscot  purchii.sc;  bouutlcJ  live  miles 

^'  ^,  ,    Ail  (Aiulroscogjjiu)  river  b3Mi  line  ruuning  at  0ve  milea 

dfotmncc,  parallel  with  the  river,  to  a  certain  fall  in  said  river  and 
tiiiMi«:c  Oiirthra^t  in  a  slmtghl  line  to  Kennebec  riven  .  ♦  ,  •  . 
Wbartiin,  dying  insolvent,  the  adminiMrator  roUI,  in  1714,  this  pur- 
^lase  Ibr  ti4it  much  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  New  England 
cm —  Nj  eight  or  nine  proprietors,  viz.:  Adam  Winthrop.  Thomas 
H  :i,  John  Wcntworth,  John  Wattw,  David  Jeffries,  Stephen 

Uuitu,  Uiiver  Koyes,  John  Busk,  in  equal  eighths. 

These  were  all  of  Boston  but  Wentworth,  who  was  of 
New  Hiiinpfthire, 

It  wa^  huuiided  on  the  southwest  by  North  Yarmouth,  which 

Ukes  iu  a  aniall  part  of  tliis  grant.     Georgetown,  Brunswick, 

and  TiipHham,  are  in  this  grant.     The  title  to  a  part  of  the 

tamtory  was  dinputed  by  the  Plyraouth  Compan3^     A  paper 

war  between  the  wealthy  companies  was  carried  on  for  years, 

hj  newspaper  advertisements  and  pamplilets,  with  much  peN 

Kitfil  abiiiiie.     It  waa  carried  to  the  courts,  and  atrial  was 

Mat  Falmouth,  in  July,  1754.     Parson  Smith  says: 

Oct  5,  I  have  spent  a  jjfood  deal  of  time  at  Court  to  hear  the 
tsfce  k'lMTiM'n  the  Plynjouth  and  Pejepscot  proprietor.  Gridley  for 
U»lomer»  Otid  for  the  latter. 

ftritlley  was  attorney-geneml  of  Massachusetts,  and  James 
Oti*  vim  the  distinguialied  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
c<>lf>n)f»«.    The  controversy  was  ended  by  compromise  in  1766. 

Iksiilc  the  eight  original  purchasers,  several  other  aetiva 
•"Wi^  became  interested  in  the  company,  and  received  power 
^'  ts*     Edmond  Muuntfort  and  Benjamin  Lanabee 

^^i^  ..wivo,  and  afterward  became  prominent  citizens  of 
Fikouth. 
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Colonel  Weatbrook's  last  military  service  wa^*  rendere^T  5l 
the  conference  in  Falmouth,  which  ended  in  the  Dummer 
treaty.  He  was  made  agent  for  the  Pejepscot  Company,  and 
was  a  partner.  The  following  letter,  one  of  many  aimilair 
ones  on  the  records,  shows  his  energy  and  how  he  stood  in 
relation  to  his  Boston  partners: 

Harrow  House  in  Falmoutu,  Jtme  27. 1734, 

Captain  Larrabee  is  with  me  to  sign  his  power  for  actiug  for  Bruna- 

Wick  company.      I  assurti  you  I  will  not  do  it  till  tlie  account  nf  my 

d!sbur!*timenl  U  atljusted,      I  have  your  note  to  pay  it  soaitiiimf  or 

other.    I  am  well  pleased  that  you  improve  captain.*     I  long  to  v»*ait 

on  you  at  Boston,  or  at  Harrow  House,  and  am  sir, 

Your  most  obeilient  servant  at  command, 

Thos.  Westbrook. 
Col.  Ad.  Winthrop,  Esq. 
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One  of  Arnold's  field  officers,  in  his  expedition  to  Quebec 
in  1775,  was  Major  Return  J.  Meigs.  He  kept  a  journal  on 
their  way  up  the  Kennebec.  He  says :  "At  Norridgewock 
are  to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  an  Indian  fort  and  chapel,  and 
a  priest's  grave.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  entrench- 
ment and  a  covered  way  through  the  bank  to  the  river  for 
the  convenience  of  getting  water.'*  This  was  mon5  than 
fifty  years  after  the  fort  was  destroyed. 

In  1833,  Bishop  Fenwick,  of  Boston,  having  purchased  an 
acre  of  land  at  Indian  Old  Point,  where  the  church  formerly 
Utood,  raised  a  monument  in  memory  of  Father  Rasle  on  the 
twenty-tliird  of  August,  supposing  that  to  be  the  anniveiv 

*  Adam  Wiatbrop  w.i«  captain  of  Cattle  Williani.    His  grandfather  waa  « j 
son  of  governor  John  Wiuthrop;  Adam  was  bom  in  1004,  —  Htirvard  CoU 

1724,  —  live^l  ia  Boston  and  died  in  1743,     He  had  a  son  Adam  a  '  t  < 

in  Bofitivrn  and  also  a  son  John,  Harvard  CoUejjfe,  17ii2,  ll.  n.  t 
Was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Harvard  Collego,  and  was  seat  by  th« 
province  to  Newfoundland  with  a  party  from  the  college  to  observe  tha 
tninsit  of  Venus  in  1761*    He  published  »  pamphlet  account  of  it* 
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Huy  of  the  destruction  of  the  church  and  village.     The  monu- 
meni  consists  of  a  granite  obeliiik,  three  feet  square  at  the 
baise  and  eleven  feet  high,  placed  on  a  granite  base  five  feet 
liigh,     On  the  top  of  the  obelisk  is  an  iron  cross  two  feet 
,  making  the  whole  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  eighteen 
:rt  .     There  is  a  lengthy  inscription  in  Latin  on  the  south 
Hide  of  the  bsise.     Two  years  after  its  erection  the  monument 
was  thrown  down,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt  by  the  citizens 
iif  Norridgewock*     It  was  intended  to  be  placed  over  the 
burial  place  of  the  missionary,  as  near  as  it  could  bo  ascertained. 
While  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of  the  province 
to  Maine,  Colonel    Westbrook*s  headquarters  were  at  Fai- 
th, as  were  those  of  his  predecessor*     Parson  Smith  sjiys, 
lane,  1725,  I,  Thomas  Smith,  came  here  and  found  one 
-  .   Pierpont  (who  wis  chaplain  to  the  army,  whoM  hmd- 
tpiarter»  was  on  thii  Ifeck)  preaching  to  the  people.'*     The 
idqu.irtei's  were  here  in  1724,  and  Colonel  Westbrook 
p',  rd  Captain  Harmon  here  when  he  returned  from  Nor- 
iwock  with  the  ncalps  and  **  pressed  '*  a  vessel  to  take  him 
to  B^iston,  as  the  Cotoners  letter  shows.     Tliis  was  at  the 
f»irt    At   the  foot  of    India  street.      New   Casco   fort   was 
demuUHhcd  eight  years  previous  to  this. 

It  was  at  New  Casco  that  Colonel  Shadrack   Walton,  of 

Somtsr^worth^  New  Hampshire,  who  was  in  command  before 

Westbrook,  had  his  headquarters.     At  New  Casco 

^ii^r.  >ti">d  the  "two  brothers,"  pillars  of  stones  built  by  the 

ro  contmcting  parties  at  a  treaty,  and  added  to  at  each 

subsiiqaetit  conference.      Captain  Samuel   Penhallow,   who 

Ij^preseuted  New  Hampshire  at  tlje  conference  at  New  Casco 

rlbrt^  in  June,  1703,  which  ended  in  a  treaty,  thus  mentions 

lihese  siune  pillars: 

TliQ  InUiani*  !$alt!  they  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  peace;  and  aa 
hjgli  MB  the  sun  vtiis  above  the  earth,  so  far  distant  should  their  designs 
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be  of  TTiakiag  the  least  breach  between  each  other*  And  asal^sti- 
moQy  thereof  they  presented  him  a  belt  of  wampum,  and  invited  him 
to  the  two  pillarH  of  atones  which  at  a  former  treaty  were  erected  and 
called  by  the  signilieant  name  of  the  two  hrotlieirs. 

These  "two  pillars  of  stones  "  are  mentioned  as  a  place  of 
burial  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dudley  from  Captain  Cyprian 
Southaek,  dated  '^Casco  Bay,  May  the  17:  1703  from  on 
board  the  Maj'tys  ship  Province  Galley**'  Captain  Newman 
with  some  of  his  men  belonging  to  a  sloop,  were  on  shore  on 
Cousins'  Island  at  work,  when  the  Indians  shot  one  of  the 
men.  Captain  Southaek  took  the  dead  man  on  board  of  bis 
ship  for  burial.     This  is  his  account  of  it: 

Sir  on  the  11  of  Alay  at  2  oelock  afternoon  we  got  ofif  the  dead  man 
from  Cousins'  Island,  and  no  sign  of  any  French  or  Indians  about  the 
bay.  At  7  oelock  afternoon  came  down  to  the  fort  (New  Casco)  and 
the  next  moruin*^  we  buried  the  man  at  our  heap  of  stones* 

This  occurrence  was  a  month  before  the  treaty  when  the 
Indian  sagamores  invited  Governor  Dudley  to  **the  two 
pillars  of  stones,"  as  sacred  monuments  to  good  faith.  The 
stones  of  these  *'  two  brothers  "  perhaps  yet  remain  near  the 
site  of  the  old  fort, 

Soutligate,  in  his  History  of  Scarborough,  says : 

Colonel  Thomas  Westbrook  was  residing  here  as  early  as  1719,  at 
which  timii  he,  with  his  lumbennen,  and  Jobn  MilUken  jr.,  were 
the  only  persons  living  at  Dunatan.  Mr.  Westbrook  was  then  a 
shipper  of  masts,  and  continued  here  a  long  while  in  the  succe^aful 
pursuit  of  that  business* 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Westbrook  only  had  a  lum* 
bering  establishment  and  house  for  his  men  at  Dunstan. 
Brewster,  in  his  *'  Rambles  about  Portsmouth,"  says  tliat  in 
1727  Thomas  Westbrook  was  the  thirteenth  in  the  order  of 
the  principal  tax-payers  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire- 
He  bought  into  the  Muscougus  or  Waldo  Patent  in  1719. 
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TT .  admitted  :iii  iiiii:iinL;uji   by  paying  twelve  pounds  by 

uouth  proprietors  iu  1727  ;  that  year  the  king's  mast 
boiimess  was  transferred  from  Portsmouth  to  Falmouth,  and 
Thomas  Wentbrook  was  appointed  mast  agent.  The  trans- 
f  was  probably  made  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  West- 
iic,  who  had  been  shipping  masts  from  here  on  private 
aooount. 

The   New   England  Weekly    Journal  of   May   8,   1727, 
printed  in  Boston,  says : 

We  have  an  account  that  the  mast  business,  which  has  for  some 
tlitMs  heeu  of  80  much  benefit  of  the  neighbor  province  of  New 
[I^  •  re  H  ftnuoved  farther  cas^lwardt  where  it  has  been  carried 

|i^  Lvtt  winter  wilh  such  success  aij  could  hanily  have  been  ex- 

|»e£te4],  considering  the  very  little  gca»onable  weather  for  it.  Capt. 
FarieA^  in  one  of  the  masUhips  now  lies  in  Ca^co  Bay,  who.  we  hear, 
i»  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  peculiar  couimoUiouauesM  of  that  line 
li.iT>^or  to  carry  on  the  said  business.  And  as  this  must  tend  very 
to  eneouruge  the  setllementd  of  tho&e  paita  of  the  coontry, 
BJaJly  the  llouriahiug  bay  tlial  wiU  be  the  center  of  it;  so  there 
I  no  rcasou  to  IVar  but  that  our  government  will  in  their  wi:<<lr>ns 
ok  npon  it  very  much  to  their  interest  to  protect  and  eucounige  it. 

In  February,  1726,  the  Scarborough  people  voted  that 
**  tbo  ineeung  for  divine  worship  shall  be  held  one  Sabbath 
%y  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Westbrook  at  Dunstan,  and 
lothcr  at  the  house  of  Samuel  Lil)by  at  Black  Point/* 
[Colonel  Westbrook  also  assisted  at  the  organization  of  the 
Black  Point  church  in  1728,  but  he  did  not  live  there  then 
nor  was  his  house,  where  the  meetings  were  held,  occupied 
■by  him  at  the  time,  bat  was  probably  an  unoccupied  log- 
ban^  owned  by  him.  While  collecting  the  masts  at  Scar- 
borougli.  Colonel  Westbrook  probably  hauled  them  to  the 
[iraters  of  Long  creek,  to  be  floated  down  to  Fore  river  for 
jpmoiit.  There  m  no  mention  of  maat  ships  coming  to 
^k  Point 
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In  Trelawney  Papers,  page  64,  in  John  Winters  "Bounds 
of  the  Trelawnej  Patent,"  this  paragraph  occurs: 

There  is  n  Crccke  after  yon  are  1  MOe  &  i  within  the  Barre  of  the 
Rivicr  Spurnvinke  winch  lyes  awaye  nearest  N** :  W:  A  B:  N"  ;  jrt  a 
little  Boatc  att  highe  Water  may  goe  into  itt  J  a  Mile,  &  extends  neare 
about  a  Mile  to  the  first  Arme  of  the  Baye  of  Caskoc  yt  lyes  awayc  to 
the  West-ward,  which  Arme  lyesawaye  W:  S:  W:  &  as ncare  as  (I  Can 
iu<lge). 

It  seema,  by  Winter's  description,  that  the  Spurwink  and 
Fore  river  waters  nearly  meet  at  the  head  of  Long  creek. 
These  creeks  would  make  an  easy  and  short  winter  road 
between  Scarborough  and  Falmouth, 

In  the  under  sheriffs  return  of  his  levy  on  the  estate  of 
Thomas  Westbrook  in  1743,  he  mentions  the  **Mast  Road** 
in  these  words:  '*Also  a  tract  of  land  on  the  eastermost 
side  of  the  Mast  Road  that  leads  from  Stroudwater  to  Dun- 
stan  containing  ten  acres.'^  The  name  indicates  that  this 
road  was  made  through  which  to  haul  masts  to  Stroudwater 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century* 

Tlie  pr<3curing  of  masts  for  the  English  navy  was  early  a 
matter  of  anxiety  to  the  officers  of  the  crown.  New  Eng- 
land furnished  a  share  of  them.  In  the  diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys^  who  held  an  office  in  the  navy  boards  is  the  following : 

106P»,  December  third.  There  is  also  the  veiy  good  news  come  of 
four  New  Engluad  »hip«  t!ome  home  safe  to  Falmouth  with  ma»t^  for 
tiie  King;  which  m  a  hl«sMng  mighty  unexpected,  and  without  which 
(if  nothing  else)  we  must  have  fallen  next  year. 

The  same  year,  1666,  October  10,  the  Massachusetts 
general  court  agreed  to  seud  to  his  Majesty,  Charles  II.,  *'*  two 
large  masts  aboard  of  Captain  Pierce,  thirty-four  yards  (one 
hundred  and  two  feet)  long,  and  one  thirty-six  and  the  other 
thirty- seven  inches  diameter."    This  generous  gift  was  in- 
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teniled  sis  a  sop  to  prevent  the  king  from  taking  away  their 
charter,  which  was  nevertheless  done  eighteen  years  later. 

Agiiin^  December  24,1666,  Pepys  writes:  **No  news  yet 
of  our  Gottenberg  lleet,  which  makes  us  have  some  iears^  it 
being  of  mighty  concernment  to  have  one's  supply  of  masts 
ife/^  The  Gottenberg  Heet  arrived  on  the  twenty-ninth  safe, 
rttli  the  supply  of  miwt^,  and,  yet,  within  a  year,  the  Dutch 
fleet  broke  the  chain  that  guarded  the  river  at  Chatham,  and 
bttnit  ijeveral  English  men-of-war  in  the  Thames. 

The  Massachusetts  charter  of  1691  contained  thb  restric- 
tiou: 

And  IjuiUy,  for  the  better  providing  and  furnishing  of  masts  for  our 
oyal  Xavy^  we  do  hereby  reserve  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  all 
tm  [no  »p«cie»  named]  of  the  diameter  of  tweuty-four  inches^  and 
pwmrds,  twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  grovriug  upon  any  soil  or 
ct  of  bud  within  our  said  Province  or  Territory  of  Massachusetts 
ay,  itiit  heretofore  grnnted  to  any  private  person*     And   wc  do 
train  and  forbid  all  persona  what-soever  from  felling,  cutting  or 
oytog  any  such  trees  without  the  royal  license  tirsi  had  and 
ltu*d;  upon  peniilty  of  forfeiting  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  for 
tTery  fiuch  tree  so  felled* 

A  snnreyor  general  of  woods  was  commissioned  fof  the 
i?i]ice.  At  the  period  of  which  I  am  writing,  John  Bridges 
Id  the  office.  Like  many  public  officers  since,  he  was 
accused  of  selling  indulgences  for  private  gain,  and  the  terri- 
af  western  Maine  was  kept  in  a  turmoil  about  the  mast 
Near  the  coast  the  woods  were  surveyed  and  the 
f»  mark  cut  on  such  white  pines  as  were  suitable  for 
mMta  or  bowsprits.  The  mark  put  upon  the  trees  was  called 
the  **  broad  arrow  " — like  the  barbed  head  of  an  arrow  —  three 
LeuU^  '*  :h  the  bark  with  an  ax,  like  a  crow's  track.  The 
granted  permits  to  cut  the  trees  as  they  wei'e 
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some  pine  trees  bearing  this  mark  were  standing  and  were 
pointed  out  as  curiosities*     Long  after  the  Revolution  liad| 
obliterated  the  royal  authority,  men,  who  had  been  taught  in 
boyhood  to  respect  the  king's  mark,  hesitated  to  cut  these 
trees. 

In  felling  a  mast  tree  it  was  necessary  to  "  bed  it,"  to  pre- 
vent  its  breakmg  in  its  fall.  This  was  done  by  cutting  the 
small  gi^owth^  and  placing  the  small  trees  across  the  hollows 
so  that,  when  the  monster  pine  struck  the  ground  in  its  fall, 
there  should  be  no  strain  on  one  section  more  than  another, 
causing  a  break*  The  hauling  of  a  mast  was  an  event  af 
much  interest  to  the  people  within  walking  distance,  and  all 
attended.  Masts  were  hauled  on  one  strong  sled  out  of  the 
woods,  winter  or  summer,  A  long  team  of  oxen  were 
required  for  the  purpose,  and  often  the  hind  ones  were  choked 
in  crossing  a  hollow  by  being  hung  up  in  their  yoke,  by  those 
forward.  The  masts  were  drawn  to  the  nearest  navigable 
water,  and  in  the  spring  rolled  in  and  floated  to  the  mast 
landing  above  Clark's  Point,  where  the  British  government 
had  a  •'mast  house'*  for  the  hewing  the  mast  to  the  proper 
taper.  The  measure  that  fixed  the  price  was  taken  at  the 
butt-end  after  the  hewing. 

The  carrying  of  masts  required  the  largest  ships  of  the  time; 
from  four  to  six  hundred  tons,  and  some  were  even  larger. 
Bowsprits  and  yards  were  shipped  with  mast&,  A  mast  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter  required  a 
powerful  purchase  to  draw  it  on  board  and  put  it  ui  place* 
The  masts  were  drawn  in  through  a  port  in  the  stem  of  the 
8hii>.  In  time  of  war  ^*  the  mast  fleet  *^  was  convoyed  by  men^ 
of'War.  Parson  Smith,  in  his  journal,  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mast  ships^  and  the 
news  they  brought  from  ^*  home,"    In  May,  1766,  Captain 
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Samuel  Tate^  in  a  mast  abtp^  brought  the  news  of  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act. 

Tlie  crown  paid  a  bounty  of  one  poand  a  ton  on  masts  and 
bowsprits^  and  the  oommtssioners  of  the  navjr,  bj  a  law,  had 
;  ri^ht  of  pre-emption  on  them  for  twenty  days  after  they 
rere  lauded  in  England.  The  regidation  was  that  tire  mast 
jnUitt  be  aii  raany  yards  in  length  as  it  was  inches  in  diameter 
kml  the  butt,  after  it  iiad  been  hewed  to  the  proper  dimensions. 
Ill  1770,  the  price  fixed  in  England  for  a  mast  thirty-six 
\r-  *  ^  *'  rer  was  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Two 
\  L  the  price  for  the  same  was  one  hundred  and 

tliirty»three  pounds. 

Colonel  Westbrook,  of  whose  active  career  I  have  been 
^^:.:.  ^  ^^  ^Y^^  government  mast  agent  for  New  England 
hi  ^  death  in  1744.     In  about  1750,  George  Tate,  of 

London^  was  sent  over  as  his  successor* 

After  Colonel  Westbrook  gave  up  the  military  command 
ji  ^'  •  r.  he  went  extensively  into  the  land  and  lumber  busi- 
li  Colonel,  afterward  Brigadier,  Waldo,  both  here 
Afid  on  the  Cteorges  river.  He  bought  into  the  Muscongus 
patent  in  1719,  I  think  before  Colonel  Waldo  did.  The 
'  •  ^-^nveyance  t4^»  Thomas  Westbrook  on  the  York  County 
,  la  from  Thomas  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  of  his  one- 
interest  **in  a  large  tract  of  land  bordering  on 
ebeCf  Pejepscot,  and  Androscoggin  rivers/'  for  one  thou- 
j^»,w...  of  silver*  This  was  the  Pejepscot  purchase-  The 
[  January  1, 1729,  and  Westbrook  is  named  resi- 
d«iiC  of  Falmouth.  On  the  York  records  he  appears  aa 
gmolor  alone  and  with  another  eighty-one  times,  and  as 
grmiee  i'^  —  •  "*'d  with  another  sixty  times.  His  partner  in 
tlieae  ti^^-  '^^  was,  in  most  instances,  Samuel  Waldo. 

Ti)4»  game  jear  Westbrook  and  Waldo  purchased  of  the  heira 
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the  IngersoU  estate  at  Capisic,  "the  mile  square/'  The  first 
ineution  I  find  of  Colonel  \Vestbrook*8  resideace  here  witli  his 
family,  is  in  Smith's  joarnaL  He  records,  "1732,  July  28. 
The  Governor  did  not  meet  the  Indians  to  day,  he  being  with 
all  the  other  gentlemen,  up  to  CoL  Westbrook's,  at  dinner," 
The  governor  was  Jonathan  Belcher.  He  came  here  in  the 
armed  ship  Scarborough  to  meet  the  Indians.  Colonel  West- 
brook*8  residence  was  on  the  south  side  of  Stroudwater  river 
near  where  it  falls  into  Fore  river.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
large  fortified  establishment.  In  the  return  of  the  sheriflTs 
levy,  in  June  1748,  on  execution  in  favor  of  Samuel  Waldo, 
his  former  partner,  it  is  thus  described :  **Also  part  of  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Stroud- 
water, containuig  69  acres  and  55  rods,  with  the  house  called 
Marroiv  House^  and  sundry  out  houses  and  garrisons  round 
the  same,  and  three  small  cottages." 

Colonel  Westbrook  and  Samuel  Waldo  were  the  first  that 
dammed  Presumpscot  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  for  milling 
purposes.  In  a  petition  of  Richard  Frye  for  writ  of  review, 
on  record  in  Boston,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  first  movement 
there*  Frye  was  then  held  in  Boston  jail  on  execution  in 
favor  of  Waldo  and  Westbrook.     These  are  his  words  in  part : 

Your  petitioner  indented  with  Mr.  Samuel  Waldo  in  the  year  1731 
in  London,  to  have  built  within  ten  months  after  my  arrival  in  New- 
England  a  paperiuill.  Your  petinuer  arrived  in  New-Engiand  m  lUc 
year  1731  and  waitetl  four  years  wholy  at  his  own  expense,  iill  such 
time  as  the  said  mills  were  buUt,  (and  tliere  is  no  membex  of  thin 
Honourable  House  but  must  know  the  keeping  a  family  in  a  prelly 
genteel  manner  four  yeai-s  must  amouut  to  a  large  ftum).  Your 
petioner  willing  to  promote  the  good  of  his  country,  drew  a  plan  for 
sundry  sorts  of  milbi  to  be  built,  which  was  across  Presumscot  river  in 
Fahnouth ;  which  scheme  the  said  Waldo  and  Westbrook  came  Into 
and  built  the  said  juiUs.    And  your  petioner  sent  for  one  Mr<  John 
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iv^hich  took  the  Ica^e  of  the  saicl  mills  at  two 

fig  per  ttuuuni   for  tweuty-oae  years.     Yoor 

p«ilUocier  was  to  pay  Hixty-foiir  pounds  starliug  per  anti.  for  tw«(tity 

'       '  "       Atidlbe  8aidSiiinu«l  Waldo  ao  J  Thomas 

Capt*  Grt't'iiwood,  Mr.  Gtior^e  CrtUh-U»ekj 

atiil  Mr.  lirandon,  merchanU  of  Botttoti^  that  they  held  and  ownt^d  in 

♦»f"  rowiwhip  of  Falmouth,  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  that 

icrc  with  an  other  wm  three  pounds  more  in  value  for  these  milln, 

lid  Waldo  and  Wcj*tbrook  not  content  with  their  improve- 

.  :  wo  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  sterling  per  ann.  and  tho 

?Mt  finprovements  of  their  land  they  coveted  the  improvement  of  all 
Ihe  mitld,  and  paid  Mr.  John  Collier  six  hundred  pounds  for  his  lease. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Presumpscot  mill  was  built, 
C  '  -  *  Westbrook  built  another  paper-mill  at  Stroudwater, 
tig  to  tradition  this  was  on  hin  own  account  and  stood 
OQ  Stroudwater  river,  a  »mall  stream  ruaning  through  hiB 
own  farm  and  near  his  residence,  which,  after  the  English 
he  called  **  Harrow  House."  In  the  diary  kept  by 
fi  .  Thomas  Smith,  then  the  only  minister  in  the  town, 

tinder  the  date  September  5, 1733,  is  the  following  entry : 
^  We  all  rode  in  the  Coloner^  new  road  to  see  where  the 
pApermill  is  to  be  set." 

This  extract  is  all  the  written  history  relating  to  this  paper 
mill;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  well  known  in  the  village, 
^'t  Colonel  Westbrook  did  have  a  paper-mill  there,  and 
LiiiarkB  of  the  dam  are  still  to  be  seen,  a  few  rods  above  the 
mt  grist-mill,  at  a  narrow  place  where  the  stream  could 
be  easily  and  safely  dammed.  Both  banks  are  ledge  rock^ 
ftd  on  the  south  bank  there  is  a  gap  blasted  out  to  receive 
ftill,  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  large  iron  rod 
;  in  the  rock,  probably  to  secure  the  other  end  of  the 
cap  tftll.  It  is  said  that  when  the  mill  pond  below  is  drawn  otl 
iUn  foundation  timbers  of  the  paper-mill  are  yet  to  be  seen. 
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Whether  Richard  Frye  had  aay  conueetioa  witli  this  StroiK!- 
water  mill,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  is  a 
tradition  that  there  grew  up  a  di:ssatisfaction  among  the  Eng- 
lish workmen  about  their  wages,  and  that  th*ey  stole  and 
secreted  some  iraportiint  parts  of  the  machinery  to  prevent  the 
running  of  the  mill,  and  that  duplicates  were  proeui-ed  Irora 
England.  This  tradition  was  singularly  verified  more  than  a 
century  after  the  occurrence.  In  plowing  on  the  neighbor* 
ing  farm,  now  occupied  by  the  state  reform  school,  in  1845, 
Mr.  Carter,  the  owner,  turned  up  an  iron  press  plate,  formerly 
used  in  the  old-fashioned  paper  machinery,  and  answering  to 
the  description  of  some  of  the  lost  pieces.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  this  casting  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
this  ancient  mill,  the  fir^t  in  Maine  (except,  perhaps,  that  on 
the  Presumpscot  which  was  built  at  about  the  same  time)* 
and  these  were  the  only  ones  for  seventy  j^ears  later, 

Waldo  and  Westbrook  must  have  purchased  the  right  to 
manufacture  paper  of  Heuehman,  and  his  associates. 

An  act  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  New 
England  was  passed  by  the  general  court  of  MassachQj$ett6« 
on  the  thirteenth  of  Sepfcerabor,  1728,  and  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  FaneuU, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  *'Dering,'*  for  the  sole  inaiiu-* 
fiacture  of  paper  for  ten  years.  In  modem  phraseology  this 
would  be  called  a  ^^  respectable  firm,"  well  connected.  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  who  they  were,  and  find  that 
they  were  nearly  all  of  one  family  connection.  Daniel 
Henchman,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was  a  bookbinder,  and  the 
leading  bookseller  of  Boston  at  that  time.  Thomas  Hancock, 
served  his  time  with  Colonel  Henchman  as  a  bookbinder,  and 
married  his  daughter.  He  was  the  builder  and  owner  of  the 
historic  Hancock  mansion  on  Beacon  streeti  taken  down  in 
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Before  his  deaths  in  1764^  he  beqoeathed  the  bolk  of 
f  large  fortune  to  bis  nepliew.  John  Hancock.      These  rich 
Rssions,  perhaps,  inspired  John,  the  governor,  with  the 
[infideooe  which  is  maDifest  in  his  bold  signature  to  the 
imtioD  of  Independence.     General  Henry  Knox,  Presi- 
Washington's  secretary  of  war,  also  served  his  time  at 
[rokbinding  in  Henchman's  shop  on  SU\ie  street.     Benjamin 
FuLnenil  was  the  father  of  Peter,  of  Faneiiil  Hiill  memory, 

Ti»  carry  out  their  design  and  t*D  make  their  exclusive 

icl*  * '  -  ruuble,  and  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  its  terms, 

it  a  small  mill  adjoining  Nejjonset  river,  then  in  the 
t0Wn  of  Dorchester,  now  Milton,  near  the  lower  bridge,  where 
t'  prevented  the  running  of  the  mill  six  hours  of  the 

I ,,  .. , .  u»ur.  The  terms  of  the  charter  were,  that  they  sliould 
_wilhiii  the  first  fifteen  months  make  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper. 
le  second  year  tliey  were  to  make  fifty  reams  of  writing 
ipm-  in  aildition  to  the  first  mentioned  quantity.  The  third 
year,  and  afterward  yearly,  they  bound  themselves,  in  accept- 
ing the  act,  to  make  twenty-five  reams  of  a  superior  quality 
f'  'iper,  in  addition  to  the  afore-mentioned,  so  that 

...,mal  produce  of  the  various  qualities  should  not 
nan  five  hundred  reams, 
Daniel    Henchman  appears  to  have  been  the  managing 
•f  the  company.     It  is  recorded  that  he  produced  to 
.^nil  court  of  1731,  a  sample  of  the  paper  made  at 
rtnill. 

Tbo  indnstrious  and  observing  journalist,  Parson  Smith, 
■  i  June,  1748,  ten  years  after,  alluding  to  the  prepa- 
re.      z  Urn  paper-millj  **  Mr.  Waldo  came  to  town  with  an 

exficutiiin  against  Colonel  Westbrook  for  ten  thousand  five 
^mulred  pounds  and  charges/^     Mr.  Smith  mentions  Colonel 
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Westbrook's  death  iu  February,  1744.  Judge  Freemati,  the 
compiler  of  the  journal,  whose  father  administered  on  Colonel 
We8tbrook*s  estate,  says  in  a  foot-note,  "  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart  caused  by  Waldo's  acts  who  led  him  into  large  land 
speculations  and  then  struck  upon  him  in  an  uufortuaate 
time/' 

Waldo's  execution  swept  off  all  of  Colonel  Westbrook's 
large  property,  including  hia  splendid  seat,  which  with  all  hi« 
other  lands  were  set  off  to  Waldo,  and  were  held  by  Ian  sona 
for  niany  years  after. 

The  levy  on  Colonel  Westbrook's  real  estate,  mills,  etc., 
was  made  by  "Joshua  Bangs,  an  under-slieriff,"  June  25, 
1743.  The  levy  included  *^the  mile  square'*  at  Capisic. con- 
taining five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  acres  of  upland,  saw- 
mill, grist-mill,  three  dwelling-houses,  two  barns.  Also  the 
estate  of  Harrow  House  already  described.  The  privilege  of 
the  stream  called  Stroud  water,  with  the  browse  and  timber^ 
with  four  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  a 
paper-mill,  two  dwelling-houses,  and  one  cottage  thereon^ 
Two  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  northeast  side  of  Presump- 
scot  river  with  a  house,  two  cottages,  and  two  barns^  One 
hundi^ed  and  nine  acres  of  land  on  the  southwest  side  of 
'  Presumpscot  river  with  a  garrison  house,  one  other  honse  and 
cottage,  and  a  large  frame  thereon,  together  with  the  sole 
privilege  of  the  stream  of  water,  or  river,  called  Presumpscot, 
and  the  lower  falls  for  building  mills  on  both  sides  of  the  river ; 
with  privilege  of  timber,  with  a  triple  saw-milU  grist-mill,  and 
fulling  mill;  part  of  a  double  frame  of  a  saw-mill,  as  also 
the  dam» 

The  officer's  return  of  the  levy,  beside  what  has  already 
been  copied,  names  "  Great  Chebeague  "  Island,  '^except  65 
acres  claimed  by  the  Old  Church  in  Boston,"     Also  twenty 
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ie  eightieth  parts  of  Little  Chebcague  Islanil,  In  addi- 
ion  to  the  proi>erty  already  described,  there  were  twelve 
Ither  tracts  of  land,  large  and  soiall,  seized  on  the  two  execu- 
tions in  favor  of  Samuel  Waldo. 

CoIohitI  We^tbrook  died  February  11,  1743.  Enoch  Frqe- 
man  administered  on  his  estate,  the  remnant  of  which  he  sold 
in  1758,  for  seven  thousand  three  huucbed  and  two  pounds, 
**  aid  tcnoF,'* 

The  damming  of  Presumpseot  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  was 
A  more  extensive  work  of  the  kind  than  had  been  before 
uttempted  in  Maine.  This  was  done  in  about  1738.  Previous 
to  tiib  enterprise,  sites  for  mills  were  chosen  more  with 
tl  to  the  facilities  for  damming  than  for  the  coustant 
ipply  of  water. 
Ill  1741,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  that  ^*all  the 
owners  or  occupants  of  any  mill-dam  heretofore  erected  and 
)      '  -  such  river  or  stream  where  the  tish  can't  con- 

V. ,  i  a*^s  over,  shall  make  a  sufficient  wa}'  either  round 

or  Ihroiigh  such  dam  for  tlje  passage  of  such  fish."  In  1739, 
ftt  tt  town  meeting,  it  was  •*  voted,  that  John  Wait  go  to  make 
to  the  presentment  against  the  great  dam  across  Pre- 
.  ^i.>t  river.*'  This  was  for  the  want  of  a  fishway  in 
lam* 
Id  (Tolonel  Westbrook*s  time  there  was  a  road  made  from 
'  vater  to  Presumpecot  Fails.     In  1748,  it  was  altered, 

mini  named  in  the  vote  was  "from  the  paper-mill  (at 

kroiulwater)  to  Presumpscot  Falls.'*  Tliis  is  the  road  now 
Irmveled  by  the  way  of  Stevens*  Plains.  '*  The  papermill/'  or 
•*  Ilarrow  Hou.!je,"  were  named  in  all  the  records  of  new  roads 
near.  In  1741,  a  road  was  laid  out  from  '*  Harrow  House  to 
Bciirboroughby  Beech  ridge."  In  1752,  a  road  was  surveyed 
**from  Stroud  water  falls  to  Harrow  House/' 
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Colonel  Westbrook  was  a  liberal  raan,  and  helped  along 
every  good  work*  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  associates  of  the 
Pejepscut  Compa!iy,  he  tlius  addresses  him : 

Harrow  Hofse  rALMOimi,  June  80  1735, 
Sir, —  III  my  return  from  SL  Georges,!  called  at  KetM  fd 

went  up  to  Col.  Nobles  farm.    lie  told  mc  that  they  bnu  lo 

build  a  mcctmg-house  on  his  farm  near  hia  garrison,  on  which  I 
wadih'  ^'ave  him  mj^  note  for  ten  pounds  towards  it»  and  to  give  the 
ministtir  that  belongs  to  it  ilfty  acres  of  land,  which  I  hope  will  be 
agreeable  to  you,  your  farm  being  so  nigh. 

Tim  deed  was  g^iveu  in  October,  17S6,  The  coasi<Icration 
named  in  it  is,  ^^  In  consideration  of  the  love  and  affection  I 
bear  my  well  beloved  friend  Wm.  McLenichon,  now  minister 
on  Kennebec  river." 

In  1731,  Colonel  Westbrook  proposed  to  his  associates  of 
the  land  company  to  go  to  Europe  to  obtain  settlers,  bnt 
there  is  no  documentary  evidence  that  he  made  the  voyage. 
The  town  of  Falmouth  had  long  been  entitled  to  two  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Court,  but,  as  the  towTis  were 
compelled  to  pay  their  own  representatives,  only  one  had 
been  sent»  and  some  years  none.  In  1737,  Colonel  Westbrouk 
gave  a  written  obligation  that  if  the  town  would  send  two 
representatives,  he  would  pay  one-half  of  their  regular  pay, 
consequently  Moses  Pearson  and  Phineas  Jones  were  chosen, 
and  accordingly  he  paid  nineteen  pounds  and  ten  shillings, 

Thomas  Westbrook  was  selectman  and  town  treasurer  la 
1736,  and  re-elected  the  next  year.  He  was  much  respected 
in  Boston.  Chief- Justice  Sewall,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
governor's  council,  on  the  occasion  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Dummer  assuming  the  government,  on  the  retirement  of 
Governor  Shute,  recorded  in  his  diary  the  following: 

1723,  January,  11th.  The  L\  governor  ihnea  at  the  Green  Dmgon 
upon  the  councils  invitation.    Dr.  Mather  prayed  excellently  in  the 
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ril  for  thc5  governor^  L.  Govr,  councn,  Reprcsentntives,  upon 
lehiingc  of  povcmmpnt.   ni^no«l  \Titlt  ii>.  '\\i  >»MrHLirv.  Mr.  S:ui!ui!l 

Thus  was  at  tlie  time  that  Colonel  Wentbrook  was  made 
ltiiroiinfler4n-chief  of  the  forces  in  the  ea^stern  country.     In 
"to  hitn  his  atssociates  of  the  Pejepgcot  Company  always 
;  d   him  as     ^  The    Honorable   Colonel   Westbrook, 

This  burial  place  of  Colonel  Westbrook  is  not  known. 
There  is  a  tratlitiun  that,  fearing  a  seizure  of  the  body  for 
debt,  his  family  had  him  privately  buried  by  night,  in  the 
Stroculwater  burial  ground.    I  think  the  place  named  at  least 

an  error,  as  that  spot  was  then  the  property  of  the  Waldos 
rbom  they  suspected  of  an  intent  to  arrest  the  body. 

In  14  deed  of  tlie  surrounding  land,  in  1786,  Sarah  Waldo, 
administratrix,  reserves  the  burying  ground  by  this  sentence  : 
^R  nevertheless  out  of  the  same   piece  of  land,  a 

mat-  ,,M....  and  convenient  quantity  thereof  for  a  burial  ground 
for  the  use  of  the  parish/'  Yet  there  may  have  been  burials 
iiD  the  spot  previous  to  the  release  of  title. 

The  fear  of  the  arrest  of  the  body  of  an  insolvent  debtor 
wa^  a  bugbear  that  drew  the  last  dollar  from  raany  a  bereaved 
widow  and  her  personal  friends.  It  was  done  in  cases  where 
pnde  and  tender  son*ow  prevented  a  legal  test  of  the  question. 

The  St.  Louts  Law  Journal  has  the  following: 

But  this  property  in  coffin  and  shroud  can  not  be  taken  for  debt. 

Tn  17S4,  UitT  funeral  of  8ir  Darned  Turner  proceeding  from  London 

to  Hrrtfordsbirr ,  wa**  stopped  by  an  arrest  of  bis  body  until  his  friends 

r"'  '    '  into  an  agreement  for  his  debts.     But  whether  this  could  be 

Ally  may  well  be  doubled.    Such  attempts  have  been  made  in 

I  iiit#il*  Hi  tinier,  but  ^ul"b  extreme  diligence  in  colled ing  debts  generally 

fromi^  bo  near  bnuging  .Shylock  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge 

Ljach,  that  it  i»  seldom  attempted. 
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Lonl  EUenborough  in  discussing  the  aufflclency  of  a  consUicmtioa 
to  support  a  promise,  siiys:  As  to  the  Ciise  there  cited  by  hira  of  a 
mother  who  pTOmUed  to  pay  on  forbearance  of  the  plaintiff  to  arxe^l 
the  dea<l  body  of  her  son,  which  she  feared  he  was  about  to  clo,  it  U 
contrary  lo  every  principle  of  law  and  moral  feeling  —  such  an  act  Ia 
revolting  to  humanity  and  illegal. 

Colouel  Westbroak's  wife  was  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Jcdia 
Sherburne^  of  Portsmouth.  He  left  no  son.  His  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  Richard  Waldron,  of  Portsmouth,  long 
secretary  of  New  Hampshire,  a  grandson  of  Major  Waldron 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Dover,  in  1689-  Elizabeth 
Westbrook  Waldron  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Westbrook.  She  was  born  November  26,  1701,  and  married 
December  81, 1718.  She  had  a  son,  Thomas  Westbrook 
Waldron,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  Louisburg  expedition^ 
and  died  in  1785.  She  has  descendants  yet  living  by  tho 
name  of  Waldron. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1814,  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  General  Court,  dividing  the  town  of  Falmouth  and  incor- 
porating the  western  part  as  the  town  of  "  Stroudwater."  The 
inhabitants  were  dissatisfied  with  the  local  name,  and  two 
months  later  petitioned  to  have  the  name  changed  to  "  Wcat- 
brook,*'  which  was  done ;  thereby  honoring  the  name  of  their 
former  most  distinguished  citizen. 


CFIAPTER  VIIL 

kje  TJiKATrKS,     Governor  sHiKLBy^s   first  visit  to  fat.mouts 
IX  174i,    His  cxJifFERENCB  with  thk  inihax^  iiKRE  IN  1754.    The 

I-OriSBUBO  EXPEDITION.     PRINCIPAL,  OFFICERS  PKOM  MAINE.      BATTLE 

i^JtT  MINAB,  N.  ».,  AXD  DEATH  OF  CAPT.  STEPHEN   JONES  OF   FALMOUTH. 

BAR  OF  A  VISIT  FROM  D'aJTVILLE'S  FLEET.      HiS  INTENTION  TO  WIW- 

'  TEB  IN  THE  HARBOR  OF  FALMOUTH.      FORTIFICATIONS  STRENGTHENED. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  treaty  was  signed  with  the  ladtans  by 
Governor  Andross,  at  Casco,  in  1678.  A  simUar  one  was 
confirmed  at  Mare  Point,  Casco  Bay,  in  1699.  A  conference 
with  the  Indians  was  held  by  Governor  Dudley  at  New  Casco 
?ort  in  1703,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty*  Governor  Dudley 
id  his  council  executed  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Fal- 
noath  Neck,  in  July,  1718.  Lieutenant-Governor  Duraraer 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Boston,  which  was 
ratified  at  Falmouth  in  July,  1726, 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  of  the  industrious  journalist, 
lev*  Thomas  Smith.  We  get  from  his  journal  accurate  and 
full  descriptions  of  most  of  the  gatherings  at  Falinuuth  of 
the  royal  governors,  the  provincial  councillors,  province 
officers,  and  the  Inilian  sagamores  with  tlieir  retinues,  who, 
after  a  year  or  two  of  fighting,  gathered  at  Falmouth  to  pro- 
claim their  peaceful  disposition.  Both  belligerents  seem  to 
fcave  appreciated  the  importance  of  making  an  imposing 
demonstration  on  these  occasions.  The  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire,  and  Nova  Scotia  usually  attended 
with  on©  or  more  men-of-war  ships,  an  official  staff,  private 
secretary,  and  chaplain*  The  Indians  carae  with  all  the  savage 
show  of  paint,  feathers,  and  clothing  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
fur-beariug  animals,  and  of  the  choicest  specimens.    A  dressed 
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otter  skin  of  the  darkest  kind,  with  the  head,  tail,  and  legs 
in  place»  was  considered  the  proper  protection,  when  in  full 
dress,  for  the  arm  that  wielded  the  weapon.  Before  the 
erection  of  the  meeting-house  of  1740,  a  large  tent  was  usually 
constructed  on  the  southerly  slope  of  "The  Hill,"  for  these 
gatherings. 

In  his  account  of  the  treaty  of  1713,  begun  at  Portsmouth 
and  finished  at  Casco,  Captain  Penhallow,  one  of  the  New 
Hampshire  councilors,  says : 

Far  a  further  mtillcatioti  of  this  treaty,  several  gentlemen  of  both 
govermnents  (MassachusetU  and  New  Hampsliire)  went  from  Porta- 
mouth  to  Casco,  where  a  great  body  of  Intiians  were  aj^ksemhk-il  to 
know  the  result  of  matters:  it  being  a  custom  among  them  on  all  >5uch 
occasions,  to  have  the  whole  of  their  tribes  present;  having  no  other 
reconl  of  conveying  to  posterity,  but  what  they  communicate  from 
^tlier  to  son,  and  so  to  the  song's  son.  ...  In  their  council  they 
observe  a  very  excellent  docomm;  not  suffering  any  to  speak  but  onii 
at  a  time,  which  is  delivered  with  such  a  remurkjible  pathin^  and  nur- 
prisin^;  gmvity,thal  there  is  neither  smile  nor  whisper  to  be  observed 
until  he  that  sjjeaks  has  tluished  his  discourse,  who  then  &itd  down 
and  uuuther  nses  up. 

This  conference,  of  1713,  was  held  of  necessity  at  New 
Casco  fort^  as  the  Neck  since  1690  had  been  really  a  "  valley 
of  dry  bones/* 

In  1741,  William  Shirley  succeeded  William  Buxnet  aa 
governor  of  Massachusetts   Province-*     His   first   visit    to 

«  Benjamin,  brother  of  I'eter  Faneuil,  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europo, 
in  AiTKast,  1741,  The  following  note  from  Peter  to  his  brother,  whu  wm 
disinherited  by  their  uncle,  explniuB  itself*  Peter  was  then  forty  jean 
old  and  a  hachelor.  and  his  hrother  Betajamin  was  eighteen  months  his 
Junior.  The  (Ntse  and  intimacy  of  their  friendship  will  bo  perceiTed  bj 
the  note. 

•'Boston  Tuesday,  the  18  August,  1741, 

**  JDear  Cacke^ :  The  occasion  of  my  not  sending  my  Chase  for  you  mm 
ou  account  of  Mr.  Shirleys  receiving  of  his  majties  oommissioD  hict 
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itmth  was  in  August,  1742.  On  petition  of  the  repre- 
itive  of  the  tow^ii,  Phinoas  Jones,  the  general  court,  in 
1T41,  made  au  appropriation  of  loiiv  hundred  pounds  to  build 
a  fort  on  the  Neck,  which  was  in  progress  when  Governor 
Shii'  -  here.     He  had  a  large  number  of  both  branches 

of  i..^  .L^_:aiature  with  him.     In  his  communication  to  the 
eoimciL,  after  his  return,  he  approved  of  the  site  chosen  for 
the  battery,  where  formerly  stood  Fort  Loyal,  and  recom* 
'    1  an  appropriation  for  a  platform  for  heavy  guns,  which 

tithe  general  court  to  grant  thii-ty -three  pounds  for 

that  purpose  and  provided  two  half  barrels  of  powder. 

Parson  Smith  does  not  mention  the  visit  of  the  Governor ; 

-  then  engaged  witli  a  great  revival  of  religion ;  nor 

.  iliis  in  bis  history  mention  it.     In  May  the  Parson 

records :     **  The  people  voted  to  receive  the  money  "  ;  but 

the  compiler  of  the  journal  marvels  that  he  did  not  mention 

•*  what  the  money  was  for*' ;  this  was  the  money  for  the  foi't. 

■y  .'  "  I  ^j  him  Oo?r  of  tlijii  Provitjce  wh.  was  read  the  next  day^ 

I  wL;  on  he  ajilt't  me  to  Loane  my  charrot  wh.  I  granled  him 

»t  Kuplii,  so  that  I  (/lesutne  wiU  plead  my  excuse.    I  now  send  yau 

I  ekaite  to  brioi^  yuu  home^  and  have  delivered  yo  Conchman  Somo 

Build   B«tif;   &  dozcin  of  brown  biskctt  6  bottles  of  M<'kdera  and  2  of 

Froatenao  with  a  dozen  of  Lenmions.    Tour  relations  and  friends  are  all 

I'WeHf  Aod  doxiru  their  love  and  service  may  be  made  acceptable  to  yoa. 

lyray  my  CotnpUmenU  to  the  Gentn  and  Ladys  with  you  —  and  give  me 

1  l*€JLJv  to  ttsijui  e  vuii  iluvt  I  am,  Duar  Cockey,     Your  AfTectionate  Brother, 

Prteb  Fankuil," 
Shirley  wiu»  but  a  pocir  iiracticinj;  biwyer  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  hift 
'^afifMMtiUiient  as  t;Qvernoi%  and  probiibly  had  no  chariot,  which  was 
twotixU  iotuive  when  he  rode  to  the  town-house  to  have  his  commission 
proclaimod  with  t^aund  of  trumpet,  as  the  custom  waa.  By  counting  Uie 
d«y&  U  will  be  found  tliat  the  governor  bon'owed  the  chariot  to  be  kept 
Ofitil  al^  V,  when  he  probably  rode  to  Kind's  Chapel  In  state, 

and  ratii  n  iiaifle  to  its  owner  on  Monday.     From  that  day  forward 

Gdfvraur  SliUrley  wa«  gori^eoos  ou  aU  public  occasions. 
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The  Governor  went  from  here  to  Pemaquid  and  St.  Georges 
(Thomaston),  taking  a  particular  view  of  the  ejistern  country. 
On  his  return^  he  represiented  to  the  legislature  that  **The 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  wood  and  lumber,  and  the  several 
kinds  and  great  quantities  of  naval  stores,  which  this  re^fion 
is  capable  of  producing,  no  less  than  the  navigable  rivers,  the 
numerous  harbors  and  good  soil  it  possesses,  render  it  highly 
deserving  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment." Shii*!ey  was  the  first  governor  to  appreciate  the 
capabilities  of  Maine.  A  few  years  later  he  became  a 
proprietor  in  the  "  Kennebec  Purchase."  By  his  representa- 
tion to  the  legislature  on  his  return,  seven  hundred  pounds 
were  appropriated  to  complete  the  works  at  Fort  Frederic 
(PemiKjuid),  St.  Georges,  and  Saco,  and  a  chaplain  furnished 
for  Pernaquid  and  the  vicinity. 

While  at  St,  Georges,  the  Governor  and  his  retinue  met,  by 
appointment,  a  large  number  of  Indians  in  a  conference,  and 
promised  them  presents  and  supplies,  if  they  would  continue 
peaceable,  which  they  agreed  to.  Hut  their  memory  of  their 
own  promises  was  very  short. 

In  1749,  Governor  Shirley  was  appointed  by  the  crown  a 
commissioner  to  France  to  settle  the  western  boundary  of 
Acadia,  and  was  absent  four  years,  returning  in  August,  1758 . 

In  1754,  the  Plymouth  Company,  who  owned  an  immense 
tract  of  laud,  fifteen  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  Kennebec, 
conceived  the  project  to  iuduce  the  province  to  build  a  strong 
fortress  at  their  most  remote  northern  boundary  to  faciliUite 
the  settlement  of  their  lands.  The  Plymouth  Company  at 
this  time  consisted  of  some  thirty  members,  who  owned  a 
large  or  small  number  of  shares.  Several  of  them  were  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  men  of  the  province,  some  were 
officially  connected  with  the  government,  others  were  judgeSi 
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men^haaUt  and  baronets.  In  fact^  this  corporation  might,  with 
nlmtist  as  much  truth,  exclaim  as  did  Louis  XI V.,  **  I  am  the 
stale."  SuJlivaa,  in  his  History  of  Maine  (1795),  says  of 
tlie  Plymouth  Company:  **They  had  great  influence  with 
the  government;  to  them  Governor  Shirley  was  very 
attentive/^ 

III  compliance  with  a  vote  of  the  assembly,  the  Governor 
deQided  to  visit  the  Kennebec  and  send  a  force  up  the  river 
t4i  the  **  great  carrying  place,"  to  see  if  the  French  were 
f-  "*-^-^ng  there  as  was  reported.  Fearing  a  rupture  with  the 
.  he  invited  the  Norridgewocks  and  Penobscots  to 
meet  him  and  the  commissioners  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Fal* 
luatb,  in  June,  for  a  conference  and  a  renewal  of  treaties 
real  object  was  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  erection 
%c  proposed  fort.  For  the  march  up  the  river  and  for  the 
building  of  the  fort,  it  was  decided  to  enlist  eight  hundred 
icu  and  to  put  them  under  the  command  of  General  John 
^iusloWi  of  Marshfield.  The  second  officer  in  command 
Colonel  Jedediah  Preble,  of  Falmouth ;  afterward  the 
noted  brigadier. 

He  descended  from  the  Preble  family  of  old  York.     He 

|Waii  in  Waldo's  regiment,  under  (general  Pepperell,  at  the 

of  Louisburg  in  1746.     He  was  probably  a  subaltern, 

M  bd  was  commissioned  as  captain  in   the  same  regiment 

He  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  for 

^c  expe<lition*     He  removed  to  Falmouth  about 

IT48»     He  acted  as  major  under  Moncton  at  the  taking  of 

th«  French  forta  in  Nuva  Scotia,  and  in  the  removal  of  the 

'\%  in  1755,  in  which  service  he  was  slightly  wounded 

ou  .  ...gnecto« 

Colonel  Preble  was  again  vrith  General  Winslow  in  the 
fixi>edition  against  Ticonderoga*     He  was  next  in  command 
15 
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under  Governor  Pownal  in  the  building  of  Fort  PowtuiI,  ou 
the  Penobscot,  in  1759,  and  took  command  of  its  garrison 
when  the  fort  was  completed,  and  remained  there  until  1763, 
when  he  resigned  the  command,  He  was  representative  to 
the  general  court  and  counselor  of  the  province.  In  1774, 
he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  forces, 
but  declined  the  office  on  account  of  age  and  infirmitiost 
when  General  Ward  was  promoted  to  that  office. 

In  1778,  General  Preble  was  appointed  justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Cumberland,  and  in   1783,   he  wa«l 
appointed  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  under  the  new  con- 
stitution.    He  died  in  1784,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

General  Preble  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  one  of  whom 
was  Commodore  Edward  Preble,  and  grandfather  of  Admiiiil 
George  H.  Preble,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Willis*  History  of  portland  saj^,  that  General  Preble  com- 
manded a  company  of  provincial  troops  under  General  Wolf^ 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  *'  was  near  General  Wolf 
when  he  was  killed,"  September  13,  1759.  This  is  a  mistake. 
General  Preble  was  with  Governor  Pownal  in  his  Penobscot 
expedition  to  build  Fort  Po%vnal,  wliich  W4is  completed  in 
July,  1759,  and  was  left  there  in  command  of  its  garrison, 
where  he  remained  until  1768, 

General  Winslow  was  popular  as  an  officer,  and  of  course 
was  not  long  in  enlisting  the  required  force  of  eight  hundred 
men  for  the  expedition.  They  embarked  at  Boston  in  trans- 
ports for  Falmouth,  The  Governor,  with  a  quorum  of  the 
oouncil,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  with  several  of  its  members, 
and  several  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonial  gov* 
ernment,  also  Colonel  Mascarene,  commissioner  from  Nova 
Scotia,  all  embarked  at  Boston,  on  board  the  province  frigate 
Massachusetts,  of  twenty  guns,  for  the  same  place.    Parson 
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Snrfth  recorded  tlieir  arrival  and  every  day's  movements 
while  here,  and  Ids  own  preparations  to  receive  them.  Of 
cttnrse  it  was  quite  an  event  in  the  little  town  of  not  over 
one  hundred  and  lifty  families.  The  reverend  gentleman's 
first  tneutifin  ia: 

"  '\     We  have  l>eeii  painting  and  fitting  uji  our  houses  for  the 
cb  18  approaching, 
•lune  tfL    The  Xomtlgewock  Indians  came  here  —  forty-tyro  in  all, 
«li4  iWeDty*6ve  rm»a. 
June  34,    Several  transports  that  have  the  soldiers  for  Kennebeck 

Kight  hundred  soldiers  got  in  and  encamped  on  Bangs* 
lilan< 

Juiio  JG.    The  Govonior  got  in  thb  morning.    P.M.  Came  on  shore 
■nd  lodged  al  Mr.  Foxes.* 
JttD«  27.    The  government  dined  at  the  Court  Chamber, 
,  Jane  3B.    Yeaierdaj  and  to-day  we  had  a  vast  concourse  dined  with 
^StOQr  expense. 

Idimt  ;20*    The  gentlemen  yesterday  met  the  Xorridgewock  IndianB, 
and  to-day  proposed  to  them  the  building  of  a  fort  at  Teuconic. 

Jooi^  30.    Sunday,  Parson  Broekwell  preached  in  the  forenoon  and 
carrio*!  on  in  th*i  rhiirrb  form,  f 

JuJy  1.    The  Xorridgewock  Indians  gave  their  answer  aod  refused 
lb«  fort*«  being  built  at  Teuconic. 

The  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Governor  and  the 
vock  Indiant). 

*  Jabei  Fox,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  Governor's  council  three  years. 
I  tliu  non  of  Rev.  John  Pox,  of  Wobura,  whose  wife  inherited  an 
■I  In  the  nymouth  Company  from  hor  father,  Edward  Tyug,  ooe 
'  the  four  purohitscrs  of  1001.    Jabex  Fox  hud  been  employed  by  the 
hni|kBiiy  ui  a  land  surveyor.    He  was  sick  at  the  time  of  the  Governor's 
IfU  Mid  died  April  7»  175;^,  aged  fifty.    He  oocupied  one  of  the  best 
I  tn  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  Exchange  street 

f  B«r.  rhar1«s  Brockwell,  aMsist^\»t  minister  of  King's  Chape1«  Boston, 
(kivomtir  Shirley  woi»hi[»ed.    He  came  as  chaplain  to  the  Gov- 
•mof  aad  cotinclL 
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July  3.  The  ladians  had  their  dance;  three  of  Uie  IndiaQA^ 
to  Baslou  and  the  rest  relurued  home. 

Julj  ♦>*  The  Penol)t?cot  ludums  came  —  fifteen  men,  and  the  ; 
emmeat  nift  them  in  the  ineetiog  house. 

•Jaly^.  The  treaty  was  finished;  seveu  gentlemen  went  up 
hmy  and  the  others  to  Boston,* 


•  These  treaties  are  preaorved  in  the  arobives  at  Boston.    They  we 

drawn  on  very  lar^e  sheets  of  parchment,  elahoralely  ornnmentcd,  i 
colored,  probably  t<^  imprtsss  the  Indians  with  their  sanctity.  All  the  gent 
itien  uotine<jted  with  the  {government,  and  the  Commissioners  from  N<s 
Hrtmpahire  and  Nova  Scotia  aij^ed  them.    The  Indiaii  si^iiitures 
liirroglypliics,  efflffies  of  some  bird,  beast  or  fish,  witli  thiir  Indian  nan 
annexed,  written  probably  by  the  secretary  of  the  province,  who 
a  clerk  of  the  connciL    Sacred  as  these  treaties  were  considered^  th 
■were  soon  broken. 

The  seven  gentleraeo  who  went  up  the  bay,  as  mentioned  by  Mr,  Smii 
<were  probably  Gen.  Winslow  and  tlie  committee  of  the  Plymouth  Coi 
piiny,  tt>  build  Fort  Western.  They  undoubtedly  went  up  New  Meadoll 
river,  and  walked  across  to  the  Androscoggin,  where  a  boat  was  waltl^ 
to  take  them  to  Cushenocs^  by  the  way  of  Merrymeeting  bay.  It  wiis  \ 
this  route  that  the  express  was  established  the  next  yenn 

''Articles  of  agi'eement  indented  and  made  the  sixth  day  of  jQly»  i 
1754,  between  Capt  Isaac  Ilsley,  of  Falmouth,  in  CaACO  Bay,  in  the  Pro? 
Of  Ma^KHchu setts  Bay,  carpenter,  on  the  one  part,  und  his  KxcetlenQ 
Wm.  Shirley.  Esq.,  Governor  of  said  Province^  of  the  othor  pnrt*  as  J 
lows,  viztt    The  said  Capt,  Isaac  Ilsley  covenants,  promises,  and  agr 
to  and  with  the  said  Wm.  Shirley,  that  ho  will,  on  the  nioth  day  of  Ju 
inatunt,  procfied  with  twelve  other  persons,  all  carpenters,  whom  he  ha 
engaged  for  that  purpose,  to  Kennebec  River  in  a  schooner,  or  oth«r  ' 
sel,  U>  be  hired  by  the  said  i^overnment,  and  there  continue  with 
aforesaid  twelve  other  persons,  for  the  space   of    two  months,  to 
employed  in  helping  to  build  a  fort,  to  be  erected  at  or  near  Taoon 
Falls,  or  such  other  place  upon,  or  near  said  river,  as  shall  be  judg 
m(»8t  convenient  by  Maj.  General  Winslow,    The  said  Ilsley  and  his  fo 
apprentices,  being  five  of  the  twelve,  at  the  rate  of  9  pounds  old  **  tenoue 
per  day.    Six  othera,  30  shillings  old  tenor  each,  and  John  Tomes  at 
xate  of  forty-five  shillings,  together  with  the  Province's  ordinary  allowa 
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July  8th,  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  mentions,  **The  ship  sailed  \rith 
Mr.  Danforth,  Oliver,  Bourn,  and  Hubbard  from  U9»  and  the 
whole  body  of  representatives."  The  ship  referred  to  was 
Ibe  frigate  MHSsachnsetts.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  speaker  of 
llie  bou«e.  The  following  letter  by  Governor  Shirley  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  explains  why  the  ship  returned  to  Boston. 

It  u  dat4)d  at 

FALMOtrtH,  Casco  Bay,  July  8, 1754. 
^"         ""  '    r,  lo  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  Ijis  as.'iiistuuce 

lb  I  -  hert*,  aud  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  both  of 

wlikb  1  «baU  miss  upon  his  leaving  me,  dolh  me  the  favor  to  be  the 
Inmrrr  of  thU, 

Af^  he  h  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  the  issue  of  ihe  con* 
hrrnce  with  the  Indians  who  met  me  here,  and  the  result  of  Uie 
iWenncw^  I  refer  you  to  him  for  it.  It  hath  been,  I  think,  favorable 
beyoDd  even  our  expertations,  and  mny,  I  hope,  have  good  con- 
iM*4j  rthc  tranrjuiility  of  the  Province,  and  the  general  service. 

Il  I  v\'ill  if  Indian  faith  may  be  in  tht!  Iciist  depended  upon. 

I  Mc*  IMiLfarih,  Mr.  Oliver,  and  Col.  Bourn,  are  to  embark  this  day 
^it'     *  '    r,  and  some  other  gtsntlemen  of  the  House,  for  Boston, 

M;  iiiely  ill,  so  that  there  \dll  be  wanting  four  gentlemen 

of  tiin  Coancil  lo  make  up  a  quorum  U(>on  any  emergency  of  public 
Ifosiiici^.     I  mujit  therefore  desire  you  to  let  Mr.  Wheelwright,  Mr. 

I  Cberrr.  CoK  Xtinot,  Weston  and  Lincoln  know  that  their  attendance 
upon  It  Uiitv  will  be  requisite,  and  that  I  hope  thoy  will  not  fail  of 
]i  ttiii  _"    u^   s>«e  them  here  as  sotm  a^  may  be.     They  will   have  an 

t^i^»*L»4M^]^  and  drink.    To  commence  on  the  ainth  of  July,  to  continue 

imtil  Ibej  return  to  Falmouth.* 

**  (Signed,)  Wm.  Shirlst, 

PAtJl.  Mascarknr. 
Joseph  Calef." 
nal#y*a  bill,  which  is  on  fi1e»  is  dated  the  twenty-eighth  of  September^ 
liiaKS^dayB  each  for  himself  and  twelve  men,  amounting  to  1560  pound8« 

•  Mf *  Ililtf f  WM  ofton  «BgipU)iy«4  «■  cupiain  of  looatlQg  parUoi,  He  wi»  ibi*  •nr««fc<M'  of 
40  nf  Un*  ttmmm  In  Portland  luid  ticbilty.    Ho  Wao  ftC  tlie  t«ldiig  of  Lonkbiifg,  \n  1T40. 
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opportunity  of  coming  in  the  ship  which  I  have  ordered  to  u 

tlie  geDtlemeu  of  the  Council  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  gem 

the  House  who  go  up  to  Boston,  and  to  attjend  upon  Mr.  Wheelwright 

and  the  other  three  gentlemen,  to  bring  them  hither, 

I  hope  you  will  transmit  to  me  what  public  Irttcra  or  accountdof 
public  affairs  you  shall  judge  proper  to  be  communicated  to  me  here, 
from  time  to  time,  how  matters  go  on,  and  to  revive  your  letters  npim 
any  subject, 

1  am  with  truth,  sir,  your  faithful  friend  and  humble  servant, 

W.  Shirley. 

To  Hon.  Secretary  Wixlard. 

July  14th,  beii»g  Sunday,  Parson  Smith  mentions: 

Mr*  Brorkwell  preached;  he  gave  ^eat  offence  n&  to  hi*  doctrine. 
Our  tlshcrmen  have  all  fled  home,  allarmed  with  the  news  of  a  French 
war  prochiimed  at  Halifiix. 

Parson  Smith  continues: 

July  19th.    The  ships  returned.    Mr,  Wlieelwright^  Lineola 

Mi  not  of  the  Council,  Hancock  and  others. 

Tills  was  Thomas  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  Plymouth  Company  for  the  construction  of  the  fort  at 
Cushenoc. 

The  journal  continues: 

Jwlj  23d.    The  Governor  dined  at  Col,  Cushing'a  —  the  ral0  pre- 
vented me. 
28th.    Capt.  Oshorn  sailed  for  Boston,  having  paid  me  near  oiio 

hundred  pounds  for  my  house. 

August  30th.    The  Governor  and  the  gentlemen  with  him  M\iled  in  ^ 
Saunders*  for  Kennebec* 

*  Thia  Capt  SaunderB  deserves  a  fipecial  notice.  His  name  appears  oa 
all  occasions  where  there  is  any  freighting  to  be  done  for  the  proviaQ 
He  commanded  the  armed  aloop  Maasachusetta*  which  was  con»tanUy  J 
com  mission.  Thos,  Saunders  was  an  inhabitant  of  Glonoestor«  Cap 
Ann,  His  name  appears  in  the  province  service  In  1725.  At  the  ai«^  t 
Louishurgt  in  1745,  he  commanded  the  province  sloop  of  war»  and  reoeived 
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Panian  SmiUi  records :  "  Sept.  3d.  Tlie  Governor  returned 
trinn  Kennebec/'  It  will  be  well  to  note  that  Mr*  Smith 
inrntioned  ou  the  thirtieth  of  August  that  the  Governor,  and 
j^ntlemen  with  him,  sailed  for  ICermebec.  The  date  of  his 
return  shaws  that  he  had  been  absent  only  four  days. 

The  Governor  wrote  the  same  day  from  Falmouth,  to 
Secretary  WUlard,  ^*  I  linii^hed  my  business  at  the  two  places, 
Cotihenoc  and  Taconett,  and  arrived  at  this  place  last  night, 
baving,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  proceeded  from  Taconett 
to  Falmouth  in  the  Castle  pinnace*  and  left  the  sloop  to  fol- 
low me  with  several  of  the  gentlemen," 

a  sjieciAl  It^tter  of  tbunks  from  Commodore  Warren.  In  1761,  h«  was  seat 
\tf  Gfivemor  BaniArd  to  convey  Prof.  Wintkrop,  of  Harvard  CoUe^f  to 
N<fW  Foundland,  to  observ©  the  transit  of  Venue.  He  died  in  1774.  aged 
TO*  Thttnias  Saunders,  son  of  the  captain,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Fuson  Smith. 

•Tli«  only  •*  cHsUe  *'  within  the  Governor's  jiiri»dictioa  waa  Castle  Wil* 
kitm,  Buitun  harbor^  now  Fort  Independence,  and  the  "  Cii«tle  pinnjw?ej' 
\m  fihich  tho  Governor  came  from  Kennebec,  wiw  probably  the  sman  vos- 
«el  (ued  by  the  of&cers  of  the  garrison  to  go  up  to  town.    She  would  uow 
ki«(SiUed  a  yacht.     How  the  pinnace  carae  to  lie  at  Kennebec,  is,  I  thiok, 
rtpUmf^d  by  the  following  circumstance:     The  council  recoi*di}  mention 
the  scBiitng  of  a  dispatch  by  express  to  Governor  Shirley,  while  he  was 
lathe  outeru  country.    Accompaoying  it  was  an  order  to  Enoch  Free- 
nan,  oaptalu  of  the  fort  at  Falmouth,  saying  that,  if  the  Governor  was 
POA  to  Konnobec,  to  forward  the  dispatch  to  him  there.    The  Castle 
ptiuucu  WDLM  probably  a  fast  vessel,  and  as  nearly  all  communication  with 
Miiiitf  w:i>,  Hmmi  by  water,  she  was  sent  as  a  dispatch  vessel    On  her 
^'i^r.-il  iit  F  iiiiioutb,  Captain  Freeman  undoubtedly  thought  the  most  ex- 
r^^itiiivu  ws«y  to  ooDvey  the  dispatch,  was  to  send  the  same  vessel  to  Ken- 
deUfc  with  it     We  have  seen  that  the  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Robinsoni 
•«^Ur|  of  state,  to  the  Governor,  was  dated  at  London,  July  5th,  and 
'^^iU  Al«o  he  reeullected  that  the  Governor,  in  his  letter  of  July  8th| 
^ry  WiUard  to  forward  to  him  all  dispatches  of  a  public 
was  absent     Probably  Sir  Thomas  Bobiuson's  dispatch 
W  iW  Governor  was  brought  by  the  Castle  pionaoo  to  Keonebec. 
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In  the  Governor's  letter  to  Secretary  Willard  he  referred 
him  to  the  Goveruor*s  sou,*  who  had  aecompanied  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  head  waters  of  the  Kennebec,  and  was  the  bearer 
of  his  father*8  letter.  On  his  arrival  in  Boston,  young  Shirley 
communicated  the  result  of  the  march  to  the  newspaper,  by 
which  it  is  preserved  for  us- 

From  the  Boston  (Gazette  of  Tuesday,  September  8,  17.54 : 

On  Saturday  last,  John  Shirley,  Esq.,  son  of  His  KxcefleU' 

Governor,  arriv^oil  here  from  FaJraouth  in  Casco  Bay,  by  whoni  we 
have  the  following  account,  viz:  That  the  forcei^  under  Geuenti  Win- 
slow  set  out  from  Teconuett  vrith  something  more  than  500  men  and 
15  battoes,  on  the  eighth  of  August  past,  but  after  proceeding  two 
days  up  the  river^  the  General  WJiS  taken  80  ill  that  he  was  ohligrd  to 
return,  leaving  the  command,  with  the  instnictious  to  him,  with  Cijl. 
Preble,  who  on  the  10th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  proceeded  with 
thirteen  battoes,  one-half  the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  other  hnlf  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river, and  on  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth,  arrived  at 
Norridgewalk,  which  ia  thirty-one  miles  above  Teconuct,  licautifuUy 
situated,  near  400  acres  of  clear  laud,  on  which  the  grass  is  gencmlly 
tivc  or  six  feet  high.  Here  they  found  six  Indian  men,  tliree  squaws 
and  several  children,  who  appeared  at  first  surprised  to  see  such  a  num- 
ber of  men  and  battoes  so  far  advanced  into  their  country,  but  afttT 
they  were  told  by  Col,  Preble  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
that  none  of  his  men  should  hurt  the  least  thing  they  had,  uor  go  into 
their  houses,  and  that  Governor  Shirley  had  orflered  they  should  he 
treated  with  civility  and  kindness,  they  appeared  well  sallsliod  and 
were  kind  and  friendly;  and  Passequeant,  one  of  their  chiefs,  pre- 
sented him  with  two  fine  salmon^ and  some  squashes  of  their  own  pro- 

•  From  Counoil  record 8»  page  281 : 

''  Faxmovtb^  AufTost  201,  ITM.. 

"The  forces  being  returned  from  their  march  to  the  Kennebec  Bivor, 
the  result  of  which  you  will  hear  from  my  son^  I  shall  be  at  Boston  In  lost 
than  a  fortnight 

•*  JosKPH  Willard,  Esq*  Wbl  Shirley. 

'*If  there  is  any  ueoeasity  lor  isfiuing  papers  I  will  Mud  power  of 
attorney.'* 
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ilorr,  arif!  were  all  v&ry  frife  iu  (irmldog  King  George's  and  GoverDor 
Sliiitey*e  health,  ami  told  him  hu  was  welcome  there.  They  cfimpcd 
tiuU  nl^ht  half  a  Diile  ahovo  the  town,  and  the  next  day,  leaving  the 
liat;oc«  iharr'  with  a  detachment  snftident  to  guard  thera,  they  pro- 
coihIimJ  on  their  march  to  the  great  carrying  place  between  Kennebec 
sod  the  liver  Cbaudiere,  where  the  French  were  said  to  be  building 
uf  '  '   '  \\:      Lhteenth,  which  is  thirty-eight  miles 

mil  walk,  a  few  miles  below  which  they 

met  three  bircii  canoes  with  eight  Indiana  in  them,  who  had  lately 
eamtt  over  the  carryinjC  place,  and  as  they  supposed  from  Canada. 
The  Indians  were  much  surprised  on  discovering  the  party,  and 
cmlejtvored  to  return  up  the  river  with  their  canoes,  but  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  prevented  their  speedy  tlight,  on  which  they  run  the 
CMinc*  cm  shore,  on  tJie  opposite  side  of  the  river,  catched  one  of 
III  td  ran  off  into  the  wooils,  leaving  the  other  tw  o  on  the  8pot> 

at  their  escape  to  the   carrying   place,  and  so  returned   to 

(:«kaa*h;t,  Ui  oirry  intelligence,  as  Col.  Preble  supposed,  for  he  tracked 
lh«iiii  in  ht»  march  acrons  the  said  ciwrj'ing  place;  the  course  of 
which  Irum  the  heail  of  the  Kennebec  River  is  due  west^  and  the  dis- 
lAbee  three  mUes,  three-quartei-s  and  twenty-two  rods,  to  a  pond  about 
two  miles  long  and  ona  and  a  half  miles  wide;  beyond  that  there  is 
another  carrying  place  of  about  one  uiiie^  which  leads  to  another 
pond,  that  runs  into  the  Chaudiere. 

They  ret u Hied  from  the  fir8t  mentioned  pond  the  same  day,  and 
eune  to  Norridgewnlk  the  twenty-first  of  August,  early  in  the  day, 
when'  they  found  Capt*  Wright  and  the  detachment  under  his  com- 
uj...  i  .,n  ,vdl,  and  tliirty-flve  Indians,  old  and  young,  who,  upon  the 
ki  of  Colonel  Preble's  return,  dressed  themselves  up  in  their 

wmy  Vi*ry  tXne,  by  puUin/j  on  ckan  ahirts  and  painting  and  decorating 
ihemstlttif  toith  wampum.  They  saluted  him  with  a  uuniber  of  guns 
•nil  ihn;tt  cheers,  and  then  a  number  of  them  waited  on  him  at  the 
rin  orned  him  back)  and  seemed  to  express  a  good  deal  of 

•ft:  u  at  his  return. 

After  drinking  King  George*6  and  Governor  Shirley's  health,  they 
Ir*  1  to  their  houses,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  their  chiefs  deatred 

a  ;ift*rence  witii  him;  and  after  having  cleared  the  house  of 

jaiios^  men,  who  di%*erted  themselves,  meanwhile,  playing  ball,  &c., 
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told  him  that  he  had  passed  and  re-passed  througfi  their  e< »  '^'V 

were  glad  to  see  him  come  hiick,  and  he  was  heartil)'  w»  n  -id 

they  had  told  him,  hefore  he  went,  there  was  no  French  aetUemtnl 
at  the  cftrr}ing  pkice,  and  shice  he  had  heeu  th«?re  and  found  it 
eo,  hoped  he  would  now  look  upim  them  as  true  men;  and  that  we 
were  now  all  one  hrotherw;  and  if  their  young  men  fthoiild  get  in 
liquor  and  uffrout  any  of  the  English,  hoped  we  should  lako  no  nofico 
of  it,  that  Ibey  were  detennined  to  live  iu  friendship  with  ub;  and  If 
the  Canada  I»idian&  had  any  design  to  do  any  mischief  on  our  frontier*, 
tliey  would  Certainly  let  ui*  know  it;  and  if  any  disputes  arose  hctwbtt 
Uie  French  and  ufe,  they  were  determined  for  the  future  to  sit  atiU  mud 
«moke  their  pipes. 

The  Colonel  told  them  the  resolution  they  liad  taken  would  be  very 
pleasing  to  Governor  Shirley,  and  m  long  aa  they  kepi  their  faith  with 
us  they  might  depend  on  being  treated  as  friends  and  brethren,  and 
be  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  at  Teconnet,  which  would  be 
much  more  conirenient  than  at  Hicbmond;  all  of  which  Ihcy  told  they 
liked  ver>^  well;  and  were  sorry  they  hud  no  liquor  to  treat  ihem  with, 
but  desired  he  would  see  iheir  young  men  dance  and  they  ours,  which 
they  said  was  a  token  of  friendship,  and  was  accordingly  performed. 

Next  morning,' on  the  Colonel's  taking  his  leave  of  them,  they 
wished  him  safe  to  Teconnet,  and  saluted  him  with  thirty  or  forty 
small  arms,  as  fast  as  they  could  load  and  discharge* 

The  array  arrived  at  Teconnet  on  Friday,  the  twenty-third  of 
August,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  been  sixteen  days  on 
the  march  [Histor}'  of  Augusta  saya  ten].  As  to  the  course  of  tha 
river  into  the  country,  it  must  be  referred  until  a  plan  of  the  same, 
which  has  been  taken  by  a  skillful  surveyor,  shall  appear.  The  soil, 
for  the  most  part,  is  extremely  good  and  appears  to  be  fertJlr.  There 
arc  many  beautiful  islands  in  the  river,  some  of  which  contain  ni'^ir  n 
thousand  acres  of  interv^ale;  but  the  land  is  not  plentifully  supplied 
with  timber. 

The  navigation  to  Xorridgewalk  is  €onsiderablj  difflcuU  by  reason 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  and  rippling  falls,  but  H  Is  likely  will  be 
much  easier  when  the  water  is  higher.  There  is  but  one  fall  above 
Teconnet  Falls  that  is  necessary  to  carry  l)ie  battnes  around  before 
we  come  to  Norridgewalk,  betwixt  which  and  the  carrying  place  the 
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liaT%alicn  U  vastly  better  than  bclow^  there  being  only  two  fallM  to 
OMTT  rounds  one  of  which^  uotwithAtandint{  it  is  a  mile  in  length,  there 
ia  a  pWm  beaten  path;  the  other  U  not  above  Uiirty  or  forty  roda. 

Loiter  fabt<jrianis  all  concur  in  the  erroneous  a«sti(ertioa  that 
Governor  Shirley  accompanied  the  exploring  expeiHtion  to 
tl  '  '  watcrii  of  the  Kennebec.  It  was  brought  about  a 
li:  ..  ..    .1  time,  in  this  way, 

Minot,  1803,  IL,  p.  186,  says: 

Tlie  Governor  then  (that  is,  after  the  treaty)  proceeded  to  the 
Imtlding  of  the  fort  at  Taconett  FiilU,  and  explored  the  river  up  to 
the  great  cam  in^  plaee  between  the  Kennebec  and  Chaudiere. 

Hotntea^  IL,  p.  202,  three  years  later,  saj^s: 

The  Oovernor  proceeded  to  explore  the  Kennebec  about  forty  niilca 
aboTo  Norridgewog* 

Williamsou's  hi«t<:»ry,  1882,  IL,  p.  300,  says: 

lit  [ij**\\  ^liiiiey]  pnx'ceded  to  Taconnet  and  ascended  the  river 
iu  Iat  u^  Xorridtjewoek* 

Panson  Smitlu  in  his  journal,  noteii :  "Aug.  80th.    The  Gov- 

•raor  tailed  for  Kennebec.'*     In  his  revised  edition  of  the 

il    1849,  p.  229,   Mr.    Willis   distrusts   Mr.   Smith's 

M        *.  and,  to  make  the  journal    harmonize   with   later 

h\  s  says:     **This  date  should  be  July  30/' 

Iji  the  Hiiitory  of  Portland,  18G5,  p.  249,  Mr.  WUiis  still 
dDnbl«  Ihe  accuracy  of  Parson  Smith,  and  asserts  that  "The 
Governor  continued  in  this  neighborhood  until  tTult/  30th, 
wbeti  he  i$niled  for  the  Kennebec,  and  proceeded  to  Teconnet 
and  marked  out  the  site  of  a  fort/* 

Thi^  **Materiuli5  for  a  history  of  Fort  Halifar,''  in  Vol.  VIL, 
of  Maine  Historical  Collections,  contains  an  extract  from 
Jjuvurnor  Shirley's  message  to  the  house,  October  18th, 
irMcb  is  correctly  copied,  until  it  comes  to  the  Governor's 
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account  of  his  visit  to  the  forts  on  the  last  days  of  August, 
when*  like  Mr.  VVillia,  the  editor  seems  to  distrust  the  Gov- 
ernor's language  and  substitutes  his  own.     He  aays^  p.  176  : 

The  Governor  also  slates  tliat  with  five  hunUred  raeu  ht*  ireut  up 
the  river  sevotity-five  miles  to  the  great  carry iiig-place,  and  explored 
both  sides;  lliat  the  time  octU|jiud  was  ten  days* 

To  set  all  this  right,  and  make  it  tally  with  the  fact«,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  the  Governor's  letter  to  Secretary 
Willard  on  liis  return,  the  vote  of  the  council  advising  hia 
stay  at  Fahuouth,  and  his  raessage  to  the  house,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  October  i  of  all  of  which  copies  are  here  given  : 

FALMOurn,  Casco  Bay,»  RcpL  3, 1751. 

Finding  it  neccssarj,  too,  for  the  public  service  upon  which  I  came 
duwn  here  that  I  should  visit  the  two  forts  at  Cuwhenoe  and  Tac on- 
net  before  I  returned  to  Boston ,  I  sent  for  Capt.  Saunders  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Province  sloop,  on  Friday ^  tliitlielh  of  August, 
about  the  in  tlie  afternoon;  finished  my  business  at  those  two  places 
and  arrived  at  this  place  (where  I  likewise  have  some  business  lo 

settle)  about  ten  o'clock  last  night. 

Yours, 
Mr.  Sec.  Wu-LAHd.  W.  SiimLEY, 

Council  records,  25th  July,  1754 : 

Council  at  Falmouth,  County  of  York,  27lh  July. 

Bedohed  unanimously^  That  His  Excellency  stay  in  Falmouth  trntil 
Major  General  Winslow's  return  from  hi^  march  up  lo  the  hcud  of 
Xennebeck  River,  and  as  long  afterwards  as  His  Excellency  shall 
judge  {)  roper  upon  the  advice  he  shall  receive  from  the  march  to  the  head 
of  Kennebcck  River* 

In  Governor  Shirley's  message  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, October  18,  1754,  he  says: 

As  to  the  nine  days  which  the  troops  remained  encamped  on  Bang'^s 
Ishind}  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Casco  Bay  to  the  day  of  their 

•In  the  provincial  dooumeota*  when  Falmouth,  Maine,  was  mentioned, 
'*  Casco  Bay  "  was  aooexed,  to  distinguish  It  from  Falmouth,  a  seaport  In 
Barnstable  Comity, 
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«TT  Kconebcck,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  tliat  they  should 

pr'  1  lUc  any  part  of  the  int»m<lcd   sorvice  bofuiv  1  liail 

finished  the  coiifcrcace  with  Koriidgewock  Indians,  though  I  had 
di'trnnmcd  to  have  the  march  made  to  the  head  of  Keimehock  River 
luid  hidf  wuyiiTcr  the  t-arrying-place,  and  to  Iiavc  the  fort?*  ertictt?d  at 
Tacounett  and  Cushenoc,  whether  they  gave  their  consent  or  not; 
yel  tliAl  might  have  given  them  or  the  French  tot>  mu<di  colour  to 
havL*  UixM  uit  with  stealing  an  opportunity  to  niandi  through  th© 
counlf)  of  pli^cwocks  anil  build  fortij  upon  the  Ken nebt?ck, 

whiUl  Wt  III  i  them  to  Fahnuuth  and  engaged  them  in  a  treaty 

with  IIS  liiare.  Such  a  reproach  would  have  ill  suited  the  ht>nor  ol 
thi  Tore,  now  we  have  obtained  a  fonnal  treaty, 

Bo  Ills,  but  to  make  new  settlemeuU  upou  the 

fiTer,  to  sUI  of  which  they  were  ever  before,  and  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  (ronfercncc,  greatly  averse.  And  besides,  I  am  persuaded 
Ibat  thi*»  apprarance  of  the  troops  at  Ca^co  contributed  not  a  hi  tie  to 

OUT  gaining  thi.H  eoniicnt  from  them Though   the  troops, 

gentlemen,  found  no  French  settlement  to  be  removed,  yet  by  their 
Ut«  niAirJi  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kcnnebeck  to  the  head  of  it,  atid 
tr  '  1  ijo  the  c4U'rying-place,  you  have  probably  preventinl 

thi  ..    ...  iiipt*  to  miike  one  there.  .  .  .  ,  . 

We  me  that  the  Grovernor  remained  at  Falmouth  during 
tbe  titno  occupied  by  General  WitiBluw  and  his  troops  iu  tlie 
Imilding  of  a  part  of  the  fort^  the  march  to  the  portage,  and 
the  making  of  eighteen  miles  of  wheel  road  betwtJtjn  the 
two  new  fortA,  being  fifty-«ix  days.  With  him  was  a  quorum 
of  this  ooancil.  The  frigate  Mattaachu^etts  was  raiining  as  a 
dispatch  and  passenger  vessel  between  Falmouth  and  But^ton, 
for  * '  ^  N^nimodation  of  the  council  and  the  other  gentlemen 
Cij  i  with  the  government* 

Governor  Shirley  also  arranged  au  express  route  to  Fort 
Halifax  by  whale  boats,  by  wliich  dispatches  could  be  trans- 
nit*'  '  ■'  tweuty-four  hours  and  return  in  twenty  hours.  This 
V.  ^  tbly  by  the  way  of  Casco  buy  and  New  Meadows 
river  to  Brunswick,  thence   through  Merrymeeting  bay  to 
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the  KenMbee.  Thk  became  ftoccjaary,  as  the  aimoiiiieetDeDC 
wi»  cLiiljr  expected  of  war  between  Engbmd  and  Fnuioe, 
which  Parmn  Smith  mfolioDs  as  beiDg  alrvadjr  biowii  at 
Hals  fa  %. 

The  Governor  remaim^d  at  Falmoath  bom  the  third  to  thfi 
eighth  of  S<:pte mber^  when  he  sailed  for  Boston.  His  embarka* 
tion  is  thus  rsoorded  bj  Parson  Sonth:  ^September  Stii. 
Ttie  C  r  sailed  with   CoL  Maacarenet  Mr*  Broekwidl^ 

Mr*  W.,  .-.ight»  Richmond,  Gerrisht  Mi&ot  and  Price. 
Thus  ends  a  summer  soene  of  as  macb  bluster  as  a  Caiii- 
bridg«  Commenceinent,  and  now  comes  on  a  Tacatiim  when 
oar  hniise  aod  the  town  seem  quite  solitarj.'^  We  can 
readily  imagine  the  change.  The  town  had^  for  ten  wedcs, 
been  the  hetidquarters  of  a  large  number  of  the  diguitaiies  of 
the  provincml  government^  with  the  cM^mmiasaoners  frvim  N^w 
Hamf>i$hire  an<l  Nova  Scotia ;  these  officials  were  then  invested 
by  tb«  people  with  much  more  dignity  and  ii]ili!ndor  than 
now.  The  representatives  of  two  dreaded  Indian  tribes 
swelled  tlie  pageant^  who  closed  the  treaty  with  a  daneet  in 
all  tlieir  j>aiijt  and  feathers.  All  this  bui^tle  and  parade  in 
the  little  town  of  one  thcTusand  iiihabitaDts,  unused  to  »uch 
soenett !  A  man-of-war  was  anchored  in  front  of  the  town« 
which,  with  the  fort^  announced  every  movement  of  the  Oov- 
cnior,  a8  the  cutttora  then  was,  with  guns  and  (lags. 

Tho«e  royal  governorii  were  not  like  the  modest,  unostentsr* 
tious  chief  magistrates  of  our  time.  When  they  arrived  at 
Boston,  from  any  distant  official  service,  they  first  landed  at 
Uie  c;iBtle  and  waited  for  an  enthusiastic  reception  to  be 
arranged  for  the  next  day,  when  they  embarked  under  a 
salute  of  the  castle  gnns  and  tlie  menH>f-war  in  the  harbor, 
and  landed  at  Long  wharf  under  another  salute,  where  the 
♦* Governor's  company   of  Cadets*'   received  and  escorted 
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tfi^Tt..   ti,  U|0  Province  hmijie,     Govcnior  Shirley  arrived  at 
]  ♦•  o«  tlie  ninth  of  September,  and  after  all  this  parade 

look  charge  of  the  gnvernment  the  next  day* 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Governor  Shiriey  in  connee- 
a  witli  the  eastern  country.  The  subsequent  career  ot 
ill  remarkable  man  claims  our  notice.  He  had  weightier 
mtitters  ou  \m  hands  than  the  defences  of  Maine.  He 
liiid,  ^iuee  November^  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
T..»t.iM  trovernment,  and  Governor  Lawrence  of  Nova  Scotia, 
ng  an  Intended  expedition  to  reduce  the  French 
fort  at  Cbignecto,  Nova  Scotia,  the  building  of  which  the 
En'^li-ih  claimed  was  an  encroacliment* 

Iti  II  letter  to  Governor  Lawrence,  at  Halifax^  dated 
December  14th,  he  wrote :  "I  have  for  several  daya  had  an 
ifievitable  load  on  ray  bands*  It  is  now  eleven  at  tiight,  and 
have  been  writing  ever  ^ince  seven  in  the  morning  to  dis- 
teh  a  London  8hi|>  waiting  for  my  letters,  and  can  scarce 
Id  my  pen  in  my  hand/' 

During  the  winter,  Governor  Shirley,  with  Colonel 
,onctt>n,  of  the  Britidh  ai'my,  and  Provincial  General  Win- 
!ow,  raised  two  tl»oUijand  New  England  troops  for,  and  fitted 
out  the  Bay  of  Fundy  expedition  against  the  French  forts, 
which  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  twenty^econd  of  May. 
be  Govcnior  was  also  raiding  and  fittiiig  out  another  expe- 
tion  fur  Oswego,  of  which  he  took  command,  after  being 
mmiii^ioned  a  major-general.  He  left  Bostcju  for  that 
!ao6  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June.  General  Braddock  was 
lied  and  his  array  defeated  on  the  Monongahela,  on  the 
inth  of  July*  Among  the  olhcers  killed  in  that  action  wa.s 
illiam  Shirley,  sou  of  the  Governor,  who  was  Braddock's 
sficretary.  By  the  death  of  Braddock,  General  Shirley 
keoame  commander-iu-chief  of  the  army  in  America.     He  was 
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an  officer  of  great  energy  and  perseverance,  but,  having  failed 
in  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  in  1756,  he  was  super* 
seded  by  Abercrombie,  and  was  ordered  to  England.  How- 
ever, he  was  finally  cleared  of  the  charges  against  him* 

Governor  Shirley's  first  wife  (to  whose  family  influence  it 
is  said  he  owed  his  first  advancement)  was  Frances  Barker, 
born  in  London,  io  1692,  and  died  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1746.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  Governor's  four 
sons  and  five  daughters.  She  has  a  mural  tablet  in  King's 
Chape!,  with  her  family  arms  and  a  lengthy  Latin  inscription^ 

In  1749,  Governor  Shirley  was  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
commissioner  to  France,  to  settle  the  bonndary  of  Acadia. 
While  he  was  in  Paris,  on  the  commission,  he  secretly  married 
a  young  Roman  Catholic,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord. 
This  injudicious  alliance  subsequently  caused  him  much 
mortification  and  regrSt.  In  1759,  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
general,  and,  after  h^ng  solicitation,  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  the 
French  Wars,  and,  in  1748,  devised  the  scheme  of  establish- 
ing a  British  colony  in  Nova  Scotia  (the  inhabitants  were 
then  all  French),  which  was  carried  out  the  next  year  by  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Halifax.  Governor  Shirley  was  born 
in  England,  in  1693,  where  he  practiced  law,  came  to  Boston 
in  1735,  and  pursued  liis  profession  until  his  appointment  as 
governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Province,  in  1741*  At  the 
appointment  of  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  government  of 
the  Bahamas,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  died  at 
Roxbury,  in  1771,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  buried  with 
military  honors  in  his  family  vault,  under  King's  Chapel,  in 
Boston.  This  church  was  rebuilt  mainly  by  bis  exertions. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  him  in  1752^ 
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Minot  says  of  Governor  Shirley,  "Althougli  he  held  some 
of  the  most  lucrative  offices  within  the  gift  of  the  Crown  io 
America,  he  left  nothing  to  his  posterity  but  a  reputation, 
in  which  his  virtues  greatly  outweighed  hia  faults," 

The  Suffolk  Probate  Court  records  show  that  he  died 
intestate. 

Governor  Shirley's  residence,  erected  in  about  1748,  was 
in  Roxbury,  and  was  called  Shirley  place* 

F,  A.  Drake  says,  **  It  because,  in  1764^  the  property  of 
Judge  Eliakim  Hutchinson,  Shirley's  son-in-law.  Long  after- 
wards it  became  the  home  of  Governor  Eustia.  Washington, 
Franklin,  Lafayette,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Burr  were 
numbered  among  its  distinguished  guests/* 

It  is  now  (1885)  rented  in  several  tenements.  It  is  of 
wood,  two  stories,  with  windows  on  the  roof,  and  a  cupola 
End  vane.  It  rests  on  a  high  basement  of  dressed  granite. 
ITio  wide  veranda  at  the  rear  remains,  but  that  formerly  on 
the  front  has  been  removed.  The  main  entrance  is  reached 
by  a  long  and  wide  flight  of  freestone  steps.  The  parlors 
have  been  divided  by  partitions,  but  the  elaborate  finish  and 
original  ample  size  can  be  seen.  The  spacious  entrance  hall 
iii  the  grandest  of  the  old  suburban  houses  of  Boston*  The 
ftlaiiH:a.«ie  is  of  easy  circular  ascent ;  the  stair*rai!,  with  a 
generous  scroll  at  the  bottom,  is  of  the  richest  St.  Domingo 
mahogany,  inlaid  with  various  colored  woods,  and  the 
balusters  are  artistically  carved. 

The  extract  below  shows  that   Governor  Shirley  had  a 
Iktherly  care  for  the  interest  of  his  children.     It  is  &om  the 
ITova  Scotia  Archives- 
Extract  from  a  letter  from  Governor  Shirley  to  Governor  Lawrence, 
of  Nova  Scotia,  relating  to  the  expedition  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  Uiat  Province.    It  is  dated  Boston,  January  6, 1755: 
16 
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"Your  Honor  hath,  I  pen*eive^  given  Colonel  Moncton  (who  wn 
cnli^ing  meu,orderiDg  supplies  and  transports  in  Boston,)  tmlimited 
credit  upon  Messrs.  Apthorp  and  Hancock,  and  he  looks  upon  him«e 
confined  by  that  to  those  gentleman  for  every  article  to  be  provide 

for  this  expedition My  kindncsB  still  remains  for  them,  andl 

we  are  upon  exceedingly  good  terras;  but  as  I  have  a  daughter  lately 
married  to  a  merchant  here,  who  is  a  young  gentleman  of  extreme 
good  character,  and  for  whose  lidelity  and  honor  in  his  dealing  1  can 
be  answerable,  of  some  capital,  and  eldest  son  to  a  merchant  of  thoJ 
largest  fortune  of  any  one  in  Boston,  I  think  I  shall  not  do  an)-thingl 
unreasonable  by  Mr,  Apthorp  and  Hancock,  if  I  request  your  Honour 
to  let  my  son-in-law,  Mr,  John  ErvingT  be  joined  with  them  in  fur- 
niBhing  money  and  stores  for  this  expedition  upon  the  same  terms 
they  do.** 

The  register  of  King's  Chapel  shows  that  Robert  Temple, 
son  of  the  elder  Robert,  who  had  deceased,  was  aiarried  to 
Harriet  Shirley,  daughter  of  the  Governor,  one  month  aft^r 
the  movement  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  build  Fort 
Halifax.  Young  Robert  Temple  was  by  inheritance  a  largo i 
proprietor  in  the  Plymouth  Company. 

The  John  Erving,  who  married  Shirley's  daughter,  Maria 
Catherina,  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Shirley  Erving,  a  practicing 
physician,  who  came  to  Portland  in  1789.  He  connected  an 
apothecary  shop  with  his  practice,  which  was  large.  He  was 
the  arcliitect  of  old  St.  Pauls  brick  church,  built  iii  1802, 
He  returned  to  Boston  in  1811,  and  died  there  in  1813. 

From  the  following  document  on  file  at  the  Boston  State 
House,  we  must  conclude  that  a  large  quantity  of  powder 
was  burnt  in  honor  of  the  Governor  during  the  ten  weeks 
of  his  stay  at  Falmouth.  Major  Enoch  Freeman  ^^  captaia 
of  the  battery  in  Falmouth  Casco  bay,"  petitioned  Governor 
Shirley  and  the  council  for  repairs  and  supplies  in  these 
wordn: 
The  following  things  at  this  juncture  are  necessary  and  wanting  fof 
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mdd  battery  viz.  more  guns,  shot  and  powJer,    Tbe  walls  and 
ilhoUBi^  to  be  clapboard  ed.    The  danker  door  to  be  re  pain; d.    A 
2 IT  ^4iti2  at  Uie  entrance.    The  watch  box  wants  repairing,    New 
all  but  one,     Windows  for  the  guardroom  chamber,  and 
.^  i  r,  uinl  ;i  jirw  ihvj  tliirtv  one  feet  long  and  seventeen 
feet  deep* 

The  store  of  powiJcr  having  been  expended  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Jlencys  late  yi^it. 

Tho  Governor  entered  his  approval  of  Major  Freeman's 

iiioQ  on  the  back  of  it,  and  recommended  to  the  council 

grmtit  the  stores  and  repairs  asked  for,  which  was  done. 

From  all  these  document*^  we  learn  that  what  Major  Free^ 

calletl  a  ** battery"  simply,  wa^  an  extensive  work  with 

the  necessary  buihiings  for  a  permanent  garrison,  and 

ftt  he  biul  a  Uiudable  pride  in  his  large  English  flag. 

We  can  learn  very  little  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 

Ifort  without  a  name*  except  that  Parson  Smith,  says,  **Oct. 

I69 1759.    The  cannon  were  fired  at  the  fort  yesterday  and  to 

KiiJ*^*    Thiii  wa^  rejoicing  for  the  surrender  of  Quebec  to  the 

l&lglilh*     A  great  event  for  the  frontier  District  of  Maine, 

IVboiiMowatt  threatened  to  burn  the  town  in  October,  1775, 

iftnjply  to  a  committee,  he  proposed  to  grant  a  respite  if 

Ihe  four  pieces  of  cannon  then  in  the  town  were  surrendered 

UiUux.    Two  of  these  were,  probably,  all  that  remained  of 

tki»  armament  of  the  fort.     The  other  two  undoubtedly  were 

^<m  that  belonged  to  Captain  Pearson,     My  reason  for  this 

ion  is  the  assertion  of  Governor  Sullivan,  who  wrote, 

'  '»^Xthat  on  the  arrival  of  another  armed  ship  in  the 

liJiibor,  after  the   burning,  that  "  the  j^eople  fitted  two  six 

I^uinlem  in  a  battery,  which  were  all  they  had." 

Tliemimt  considerable  event  of  the  administration  of  Gov- 

irtM .  vi   -igy^  ^J^^^  indeed,  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 

>  the  wai's  with  France,  was  the  siege  and  capture 
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of  Louisburg,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745.  The 
expedition  was  projectiid  by  a  Maine  man.  Captain  Williain 
Vaughan,  of  Daraariscotta^  and  the  chief  command  wa« 
given  to  another  man  of  Maine,  Colonel  William  PeppereU, 
of  Kittery,  who  was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  the  success* 
Moses  Pearson,  of  Falmouth,  was  in  command  of  a  compaoj 
of  whom  about  fifty  were  enlisted  here.  Parson  Smith  saj 
"  February  22,  1745,  all  the  talk  is  about  the  expedition  to 
Louisburg.  There  is  a  marvelous  zeal  and  concurrence 
through  the  whole  country  with  respect  to  it :  such  as  the  like 
was  never  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

Beside  being  honored  with  knighthood^  General  Pepperell 
was  presented  by  the  corporation  of  London  with  a  dinner 
service  of  silver  and  a  silver  side  table  on  which  to  diaplaj 
it<  To  my  knowledge,  tliere  is  no  published  description  of 
this  numerous  table  service,  or  the  table  which  was  made  t<i 
bear  it.  At  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  Kittery  Point,  there 
was,  probably,  no  set  of  plate  in  New  England  approaching 
it  in  extent  or  elegance*  It  descended  with  the  title,  hy  will, 
to  Sir  William's  grandson,  young  Sparhawk,  on  condition 
that  he  assumed  the  name  of  his  grandfather-  By  the  con* 
fiscation  act  of  1777,  this  plate  was  allowed  to  be  taken  froi 
the  Pepperell  mansion  at  Kittery,  and  transported  by  las 
to  Boston,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  England  to  its  owner,  whj 
was  a  refugee.  Colonel  Moulton  with  six  mounted  soldiers 
w;is  ordered  to  guard  its  conveyance  to  Boston  for  shipment. 
Two  or  three  pieces  of  the  Pepperell  plate  were  presented  to_ 
individuals  and  are  still  preserved.  I  have  recently  obtaine 
from  Baltimore,  a  manuscript  written  in  1846,  by  a  lady 
York,  formerly  a  resident  of  Portland,  describing  the  Pep^ 
pereLl  mansion  at  Kittery  Point,  as  she  knew  it  in  her  girl^ 
hood*  when  it  contained  the  plate  and  portraits.    She 
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bora  in  1759,  and  consequently  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
Ibe  plate  was  taken  from  the  Pepperell  house*  Thisj  lady 
mis  a  granddaiigliter  of  Judge  Say  ward,  of  York,  and  was 
intimate  with  the  residenti*  of  the  Pepperell  mansion  from 
c*  ■*  1  to  womanhood.  She  was  eighty-two  years  of  age 
w..^.,  ^..c  wrote.  The  manuscript  was  preserved  at  the 
Wentworth  house,  Little  Harbor,  by  Mrs,  Charles  Gushing^ 
for  whom  it  waa  written  at  her  request.  The  writer  of  the 
manui^ript  died  in  1855»  aged  ninety-five  years* 

At  the  death  of  Mi*6.  Gushing,  the  manuscript,  which  id 
Tery  valuablct  passed  to  other  hands.  Be^^ide  the  descrip- 
tioD  of  the  Pepperell  home,  as  she  know  it  one  hundred  and 
t*  ago,  there  is  much  other  matter  of  interest  which  I 

^  .uake  public  in  another  connection.     The  description 

London  plate  and  silver  table  on  which  it  was  displayed, 
Ibough  brief,  is  of  interest^  as  it  is  the  only  authentic  one 
«st4int>    It  is  in  these  few  lines: 
rm     , ,  _     ,  I  ^  t_ .  .        -r^fi\  him  [fieiieml  i  i'H[u  roll]  with  a  sen  H:e 

ilvrr.  I  have  ffca  them;  the  tabic  was 
my  aiumir,  bat  ion^,  iind  the  articles  were  v^^rr  nunierotis^  but  of 
fsaU  liktiensioDs.     The  tureen  tlid  hold  more  than  three  pints. 

Tli^.r^  **oUow8  an  account  of  the  transportation  to  Boston 

Moulton.     While  in  Loudon,  George  II,  honored 

Str  William  with  a  commission  of  lieutenant-general  in  the 

'    aring  date  February  20, 1759;  an  honor  never 

lied  on  a  native  of  America.     Previous  to  this, 

th«  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Halifax  had  twice  sent  him 
commission  of  a  colonel  in  the  royal  army,  and  In 
*'  ' '       ;  -T  .:  reneral. 

J^J'i'r  Ijt^  it .     the  victory  of  Louisburg,  Colonel  Pep- 

P^*?li  lung  held  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
^t  of  president  of  the  governor's  council.    The  colonial 
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council  of  that  day  was  not  a  mere  executive  council  lifci 
those  which  exist  in  Massac huisetts  and  Maine,  under  thei 
present  constitutions,  but  a  co-ordinate  and  independeiil 
branch  of  the  cohmial  legislature.  It  was  composed  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  a  larger  number  than  the  senat-e  of  the  Unite 
States  contaiued  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
analogous  to  the  senates  of  our  own  day. 

In  May,  1759,  Governor  Pownal,.of  Massachusetts,  visited 
Sir  William  Pepperell  at  his  residence  in  Kittery,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  dangerous  illness.  The  Governor  was  escorted 
across  New  Hampshire,  by  order  of  its  governor,  by  a  "  troop 
of  horse."  Su*  William  died  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1759,  The 
maniiseript  from  which  I  have  been  quoting  g^ves  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  funeral ; 

I  have  said  so  much  of  Sir  William  that  I  must  mention  his  death. 
I  cannot  say  what  yenr  tliat  event  took  place,  but  I  know  the  funeml 
was  such  as  bad  never  been  witnessed  iu  the  rountry.  TIj* 
in  stale  a  week.  The  bouse  was  hung  with  black  —  every  | 
the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Sparhawk  (his  daughter,)  was  wound  with  crapo, 
and  all  of  a  ^able  hue.*  A  sermon  was  delivered  at  the  meeting-houiM. 
The  pews  were  covered  with  black;  the  procession  wns  the  Urgrst 
ever  known  —  two  oxen  were  roasted  but  not  whole;  br(?a<i,  beer,  atid 
spirits  were  given  to  all  the  common  people;  while  rich  wines,  wii 

•Usher  Parsons,  the  bJoffrapher  of  Pepperell.  sajre  of  the  house  of  ' 
hawk,  near  that  of  liis  fathtT-indaw.  Sir  WilU:im:     **The  large  L. 
this  manfiion  was  lined  with  somti  fifty  portraiU  of  the  Pcppcrull  and 
Sparhawk  famLliea,  and  of  the  friends  and  companions-in-arnis  of  > 
William," 

In  the  manuscript  so  largely  quoted  from,  written  by  the  Bgpd  ladjT.  1 
a  poetical  description  of  the  Sparhawk  house.    It  contaioB  tbeAa  llnett: 

**  Where  rows  of  pictures  set  in  goodly  frames. 
Of  squires  and  belted  knights  and  stately  danMft, 
Hung  ou  the  walls  now  desolate  and  bam, 
Or  patched  with  paper  fluttering  in  the  air.** 
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f'overed  the  cohUv  table  iu  tlie  house  tliftt  had  been  the 
»i  of  him  who  should  know  it  no  more.* 

I  have  written  this  of  Sir  William  PeppereU  because,  at 
the  time  of  Louisburg,  he  was  the  foremost  citizen  of  Maine, 
and.  while  he  coramantled  the  "Yorkshire  regiment/'  the 
only  one  in  Maine,  he  was  frequently  in  Falmouth.  He 
was  here  in  1744,  then  on  his  way  with  other  commissioners 
to  meet  the  Indians  in  a  conference  at  St.  Georges* 

III  1718,  William  PeppereU,  of  Kittery,  father  of  Sir 
William^  purchased  of  Dominicus  Jordan,  one-half  of  Hog 
iHliiiid,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  deed  : 

One  half  of  an  Island  Called  hogg  Island  lying  &  being  in  Casco 
Bay  in    y*  town  of   falmouth  in  y*  County   Afores*  &   lyoth   on 

•  Amcvng  Sir  WiUiam'a  papers,  in  1850,  was  found  a  bill  for  fmienil 
•speniws.  One  Item  is  in  these  words :  **  Five  gallons  of  rum,  ten  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  aUspice,  to  make  spiced  rum/*  At  that 
Um9  utid  for  a  centary  hiter^  mm  was  U8t?d  at  funerals  aa  an  assuager  of 
grief.     It  wa«  aUo  offered  as  a  refreshing  drink  to  all  irisitors. 

In  September,  1746*  Sir  WiUiajn  was  with  Admiral  Kuowles  return- 

Uig  from  Louiabarg,  whither  he  hid  been  with  Governor  Shirley  to  quiet 

kiie  troops,  who  complained  of  detention.    The  squadron  met  a  great 

Monti*  in  which  some  ships  were  dismasted  and  others  lost  their  guns. 

Tbo  Admiral  was  so  long  in  repairing  his  ships  in  Uostou  that  many  of 

bm  men  deserted.    He  obtained  from  the  governor  a  warrant  to  fill  up 

his  GTDWs  by  impressments     He  took  seamen  from  the  merchant  ships, 

and  swept  the  wharves*  taking  mechanics  and  laborers.     This  caused  a 

SH«I  Hot»     F*eppei*eU,  by  his  popularity  and  as  president  of  the  council, 

>«lhtv#d  ITnowIos  from  his  dilemma,  by  promising  the  mob,  in  the  name 

^  tbe  governor,  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  released.    The  Admiral 

^It  tmry  grateful  to  PeppereU  for  his  service,  and  his  gratitude  found 

^rpr«talan  in  Uie  offer  of  the  sovereign  balm.    He  thus  wrote  from 

•4ftiltai<:a  to  Sir  William : 

"  I  liUTe  sent  you  by  Captain  Andrews  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  and  desired 
^krfcmot  Shirley  to  send  you  a  port  of  some  good  old  rum  I  have  sent 
W^  Ton  toon  shall  have  a  hogshead  yourself,  but  I  am  nice,  and  there* 
'Sena  nntil  I  can  meet  with  what  is  old,  and  choice,  and  good,  I  have 
^Ddtrrred  it  for  the  present,  but  my  friends  have  promised  to  get  me  some.'' 
Tliii  skawB  the  value  set  on  choice  spirits  in  those  ^ajs^ 
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y*  Northeast  Side  of  y  Coming  in  to  PwriUkwd  &  Lyctli  over  ag»ia 
old  Ciisco- 

At  that  time  the  Neck  had  not  been  called  '*  PortlanilJ 
The  sentence  "  coming  into  Portland  *'  meant  coming  into' 
**  Portland  sound."  The  earliest  English  name  by  which  the 
island  now  called  Bangs  and  the  main-laud  opposite  wef 
known  was  **  Portland,"  as  was  also  the  main  channel  betweei 
them  and  the  anchorage  at  Hog  Island  called  "  Port 
sound/*  The  headland  on  which  the  lighthouse  stanils 
ever  been  and  is  yet  called  "  Portland  head."  From  th€ 
localities  was  the  name  of  the  town  adopted  at  ita  iocoi 
poration. 

In  1743,  although  Nova  Scotia  had  no  English  inhabitant 
except  the  garrisons  at  Annapolis  Royal  and  at  a  fort 
Canso,  which  waa  a  harbor  of  much  resort  by  fishing  vasseli 
the  territory  was  the  property  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britjui 
and  was  in  the  care  of  the  government  of  Massachu$ett 
Province,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  the  charter  of  1691,  It. 
was  guarded  with  zealous  care  by  the  province,  as  the  ^safe^ 
of  their  fishing  vessels  depended  upon  its  possession.  Marcl 
15,  1744,  war  was  declared  by  France  against  England,  auj 
before  the  news  could  reach  Boston,  an  armament  was  fitt 
out  at  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton,  which  assailed  the  furt 
Canso.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  ninety  men,  surrendered 
and  were  curried  to  Louisburg,  where  they  were  held  a  »ho^ 
time  as  prisoners,  until  they  were  exchanged  and  arrived 
Boston,  Their  arrival  caused  much  resentment  against  tl 
French,  The  Canso  garrison,  while  at  Louisburg,  lost 
opportunity  to  examine  the  defensive  works  of  that  strond 
bold  of  the  French,  as  it  was  the  key  to  the  river  St.  Lawxenc 
Captain  Vaughan  was  at  Boston  when  the  Canso  men  arrive^ 
or  he  immediately  went  there,  where  he  met  them  and  Icarnc 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  place  might  be  taken. 
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Hut  ,  (lY96)  says,  **  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  had 

if  en  a  '.  :'   i.    '    6iir^,  was  very  ganguiDe  that  tlic  place 

tti};i]i  be  taken  by  surprise/* 

In  his  History  of  New  Hampshire  Dr.  Belknap  said,  in  1784: 

T  ur(i,  hut  had  learnod,  •  m  r- 

m*  j^trcngth  of  the  piaccj  jii  ug 

Imlng  tn  Ills  view  impracticable,  which  he  had  a  mind  lo  accomplish, 

%c  ^      '    '  V      '       '      IV  surprise,  and  even  prnposed 

gv'i  of^tiow.     This  idea  of  a  8ur» 

pti  ny  struck  the  mind  of  Shirley,  and  prevailed  wilh  him  to 

ll&rir  I,  Mi-  ^lii^pafutions^  btifore  he  could  have  an  answer  or  order  from 

^ti;.*}autL     CJoveruor  Shirley  Jaid  hif«  matured  plan  bt^fore  the  Mouse 

ia  At  the  first  delibenilion  the  proposal  wjta  rt'jecled, 

hv    ,  -j  of  ilw  Governor,  and  the  invincible  perseverance 

«f  VAnshan,  a  petition  of  the  merchanU  concerned  in  the  fisheries 

Wa    '         *  irt»  which  revived  the  affair,  and  it  was  carried 

ia  s  one  voice,  in  the  absence  of  eeveral  member* 

who  were  known  to  bo  against  it    Circular  letters  were  immediately 

■wit  to  all  th«  colonies,  as  far  as  PcnnsylvanLi,  requesting  their  assist- 

Aucj*,  atid   an   f.mbargn  on  their  port*.     With  one  of  these  let  tens 

Tingban  nuUt  ♦jxprrss  to  Porti*mnuth,  where  the  assembly  was  sitting. 

Itoveruor  Wentworth  immediately  laid  the  matter  before  them,  and 

|ifiipoat(tI  a  coiifc^retice  of  the  two  houses^  to  be  held  the  uext  day. 

Tl  esentalivcs,  having  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 

Vij   _  4  aient  of  deky ,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  held 

^Otnedialely.    It  w^i  accordingly  held  and  the  committee  reported  in 

^W^  ■      -'   iotl. 

I  -hjiu  waa  commissioned  a  lieutenant-colonel,  but 

1  to  have  a  regular  command*    Uc  waa  appointed  one  of  the 

"MMii  ,1  of  war*  and  was  ready  for  any  service  which  the  general 

niigbt  think  i^uited  to  his  genius,     He  conducted  the   lirst  column 

Khroovth  the  woixls  in  sight  of  the  city,  ami  saluted  it  with  three  cheers. 

Be  licudfd  a  detiichment,  and  marched  to  the  northeast  part  of  the 

lUtfbiir.  where  they  t)urnt  the  warehoust^s  contiiining  a  large  quantity 

vf  1  brandy,  and  the  naval  stores.    Tlie  smoke  of  this  ftre 

^  n  l)y  the  wind  into  the  Grand  Battery  so  terrified  the 

U  that  they  abandoned  it  and  retired  to  the  city,  after  having 

^\ik'-d  the  guns  and  cut  the  halyards  of  the  flagstaff. 
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The  nezt  mornings  as  Vaiighan  was  returning  with  thirteen  men 
only,  he  crept  up  the  hill  which  ovcrloolced  the  buttery,  and  oli^erved 
that  the  chimneys  of  the  Ijarracka  were  without  smoke,  anti  the  *taff 
Without  a  tlag.  With  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he  hatl  in  his  pocket 
(though  he  never  drank  spiriruoua  liquors),  he  hired  one  of  his  partyi 
a  Cape  Cod  Indian,  to  crawl  in  at  an  embrasure  and  open  the  gate. 
He  tlien  wrote  to  the  General  these  words: 

**Mayit  pJease  your  honor  to  be  informed,  that  by  the  pjrace  of 
God  and  the  courage  of  thirteen  men,  I  entered  the  Royal  Battery 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  am  waiting  for  a  reinforcement  and  a  fliig,'* 

Before  either  could  arrive,  one  of  the  men  climbed  up  the  stalT  with 
a  red  co^\t  in  his  teeth,  which  he  fastened  by  a  nail  to  the  top.  This 
piece  of  triumphant  vanity  alarmed  the  city,  and  immediately  an 
hundred  men  were  dispatched  in  hoata  to  retake  the  battery;  but 
Vaughan  with  his  small  party  on  the  naked  beach,  and  in  the  face  of 
a  smart  fire  from  the  city  and  the  boats,  kept  them  from  landing  till 
the  reinforcement  arrived. 

In  every  duty  of  fatigue  and  sanguine  adventure  he  was  always 
ready,  and  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  animated  by  his  enthuAiastic 
ardor^  partook  of  all  the  labors  and  dangers  of  the  siege. 

Such  is  Belknap's  account  of  Colonel  Vaughan*s  services 
in  the  siege  and  its  inception.  Colonel  Vaughan  opened  the 
fight,  and  fixed  the  standard  of  gallantry  by  his  fearless 
resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  who  were  ten  times 
his  own  number,  and  under  a  brisk  fire  from  the  city  upon 
his  little  band  standing  on  the  open  beach.  This  fearless 
exploit  of  '"  holding  the  fort,"  was  the  first  success  at  Louis- 
burg.  It  encouraged  the  troops  in  landing  their  siege  guns 
through  a  dangerous  surf,  and  in  dragging  them  through  a 
morass  on  timber  sleds  to  prevent  their  sinking.  In  this 
service  the  troops  were  engaged  fourteen  successive  nights 
in  mud  and  water. 

In  the  grand  battery  were  found  twenty-eight  forty-two 
pound  cannon,  two  eighteens  and  two  hundred  and  eighty 
shells,  with  cannon  balls  and  other  munitions  of  war*     This 
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aSfmsmmi  weakened  the  means  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  and  tmnsferred  to  the  English  a  powerful  means  of 
prot4?ctiou  in  the  erection  of  their  advanced  batteries.  This 
wa«an  annoying,  offensive  work,  all  built  and  amied,  to  their 
bands.  Tlie  French  fired  briskly  on  this  battery  from  the 
citadeU  with  cannon  and  mortars,  but  Colonel  Vaughan  cou- 
tiiiued  to  drill  the  spikes  from  his  guns,  and,  as  fast  as  they 
were  freed,  he  turned  them  on  the  city  wall  with  success. 
And  tlie  Maine  fisherman,  raillman,  and  merchant,  who  first 
conceived  the  plan  to  t$ike  Louibburg,  captured  the  first  guns, 
and  was  the  first  to  batter  its  walls  and  gates. 

This  expedition  was  tinged  with  religious  romance  —  in 
fact  it  had  the  air  of  a  crusade.  Ifc  was  Protestant  against 
Papist.  It  is  said  that  a  very  zealous  clergyman  carried  ou 
his  shoulder  a  hatchet  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
images  in  the  French  churches.  Deacon  John  Gray,  of 
Biddeford,  wrote  thus  to  General  Pepperell :  "  O  that  I 
eonld  be  with  you  and  dear  Parson  Moody  in  that  church,  to 
destroy  the  images  there  set  up,  and  hear  the  true  gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  there  preached."* 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  viewed  by  New  England 
as  the  leading  element  of  the  almost  continual  strife  in  which 
they  had  been  involved  with  the  natives.  In  the  history  of 
Wells  and  Kennebunk,  Judge  Bourne,  the  author,  says,  that 
the  ministers  of  York  County  were  assembled  together  at 
York,  on  the  day  of  the  capitulation,  for  prayer,  that  a  bless- 
mg  might  attend  the  expedition.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Moody, 
of  York  Upi)er  Parish,  son  of  the  chaplain  with  the  army, 

•  After  the  surrender  of  the  city«  the  Pi^vinolals  held  a  ThankagiYuiig 
lerrioo  in  a  Pronch  church  withiD  the  waUa.  From  this  church  a  metallic 
eroM  If  M  taken,  which  haa  been  placed  OYdr  the  eutrauce  to  the  library 
of  HarTard  College, 
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led  the  suppliciitions  in  a  prayer  ot  iwo  hours  in  length* 
the  speedy  reduction  of  the  city.  In  the  raidst  of  his  prayer 
he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  done.  It  is  delivered  into  our  hands,*' 
and  went  on  fclessing  God  for  his  mercies.  On  the  return  o^ 
the  troops^  it  was  verified  that  this  remarkable  exclaruation* 
WHS  uttered  at  the  same  hour  with  the  signing  of  the  capita* 
lation*  Judge  B.  says:  "Of  the  facta  stated,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt/'  fl 

All  are  familiar  with  the  result  of  this  siege.     The  c\if\ 
capitulated  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  after  a  siege  of  furty- 
seven  days,  which  gave  the  captors  two  thousand  Frencl 
troops  as  prisoners,  seventy-six  canQon  and   mortars,   siJ 
months'  provisious,  and  an  immense  amount  of  other  proj 
erty.     The  loss  to  the  besiegers  was  one  hundred  and  thirtyJ 
and  of  the  French  three  hundred  were  killed  within   th€ 
walls.     General  Pepperell  threw  into  the  city  and  batterie 
nine  thousand  cannon-balls  and  six  hundred  bombs,  whicl 
made  a  complete  wreck  of  the  fortifications  and  city  walls,| 
which  were  thirty-five  feet  high  on  the  land  side.     On  entet 
ing  the  city,  the  extent  and  strength  of  its  defences  made  tt>| 
apparent  tliat  Vaughan  misjudged  in  his  plan  to  take  the  eity| 
by  surprise,  although   many  of  the  besiegers  were   of  the 
opinion  that,  if  the  entire  army  had  been  landed  and  ready 
to  follow  Colonel  Vaughan  in  the  first  movement,  the  citj 
might  have  been  taken  at  that  time  by  storm.^ 

*  A  sertuus  nnaoyatice  to  Peppereirs  soldiere  in  the  batteries  wa«  thai 
burstm^  of  the  old  hotieycombecl  (^uns.    Thoy  were  Uke  the  fowUiij^  jxua\ 
described  by  Butler:  **^  When  aimed  at  duck  or  ploFor  waa  wont  to  kioli 
the  owner  over/*    These  guns  had  ''thundered  at  Quebec'^  in  the  ttxpt^l 
dition  of  Sir  WiUiam  Phips*  in  1000. 

Cotton  Mather  thus  descnbeB  his  bombardment;     "He  lay  trithin 
pistol-fthot  of  tho  enemy*«  caunoii  flkud  beat  them  from  thenoe,  und  reryJ 
much  battered  the  town,  having  his  own  ship  ahot  throagh  in  almost  i 


RKOEPTIOK   OF  THE   NEWS    AT   FALMOUTH,  24o 

Tlie  news  of  the  siuTender  was  received  tliroughoufc  New 
Eagland  with  great  enthusiasm*  Rev*  Mr.  Smilirs  journal 
is  tlie  odIj  Siiarce  of  ia formation  as  to  how  the  news  was 
neeeived  on  Falmouth  Neck,     He  records  as  follows: 

July  6,  We  lia4  news  today  ilmt  Cape  Breton  was  taken  the  27th 

of!  lu    Tliere  i»  great  rejoidni»  ihi^nigh  the  country.     We 

drt"  Aunon  five  times  and  spent  ihw  aftenioon  at  Uie  fort 
rejoiciog. 

The  uextday  was  the  Sabbath  but  the  jt^lnlee  feeling  could 
not  be  suppressed.  The  journalist  records  the  facts  with  do 
word  of  ceusure  for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  day, 

7ih.  Sunday.  Our  people  on  the  Neck  were  again  all  day  rojoi- 
dlij?,  and  cxtmvagauUy  blew  off  a  viiat  quanlily  ol  powder. 

ISih*  Public  tliankagiving  on  account  of  the  8acce&0  at  Cape 
BreioQ. 

In  1749,  Captain  Pearson,  and  forty-five  others  of  bin  oora- 
|By,  petitioned  the  general  court  for  the  grant  of  a  town- 
thip  of  land.  In  their  petition  they  say,  '*  Some  of  ua  were 
detained  there  for  the  defense  of  Louisburg,  until  relieved 

1tiiDflr«d  plaoan  vrltb  foar-and-tweoty-pou«ilei*s,  and  yet  not  one  man  was 
IiIUmI  iiti  board  him  in  this  hot  engagement,  which  continued  the  greatest 
pmrt  of  that  night  and  several  hours  of  the  day  ensuing/*  This  same 
WUUam  FhipHi  wan  a  Maine  man.  His  attack  on  Quebec  was  the  Urst 
regtitAr  Iwrobardraeat  attempted  by  the  provincials.  He-lud  been  in 
^OQUnmtid  of  a  British  fri^ute  where  he  had  learned  gunnery, 

Jocielyii  saya,  **  In  \^\l  Dr.  Wilson  gave  1000  pounds  to  Kew  England 
witli  which  they  stored  themselves  with  gre:it  guns."  Among  the 
Fyiicheou  papers  is  a  document  with  this  heading:  *'An  account  of  cer- 
tain ammuuitlon  etc.  1km ng  a  part  of  Mr.  Wilsous  gifts  Ut  public  use, 
Vei'  i  in  the  Gr-iifi.n  July  7  UMi^  and  by  order  of  general  Gourt^ 

wai.  '1  to  be  received  by  William  Pyucheon/^    It  is  a  fair  supposi- 

Uoa  that  many  of  PeppereU^s  guns  dated  back  to  Dr.  Wilson*  s  gift 
Xetrly  ©Tcry  letter  from  Pepperell  to  Governor  Shirley  contained  mention 
of  bursied  guns. 
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by  his  majesty's  troops  from  Gibralter,  being  about  sixteerT 
montha  from  the  time  of  entrance  into  said  service,^*     Their 
petition   was  granted  In  1750.     The   township   was   called 
"  Pearsontown/*  and  now  is  included  in  the  town  of  Standish. 

Soon  after  the  peace  concluded  at  Casco,  in  April,  1678, 
the  former  inhabitants  began  to  return  to  their  desolate 
farms,  and  many  wished  to  have  the  resettlement  made  under  ^ 
some  authority  that  would  secure  stability  and  quietness, 
although  there  was  not  a  general  unity  of  feeling,  Massa- 
chusetts had  purchased  the  territory  of  Maine  and  claimed 
the  right  of  jurisdiction,  Thomas  Danforth,  deputy-governor 
of  the  Bay  Province,  was  appointed  president  of  Maine,  under 
the  purchased  Gorges'  charter.  The  first  general  assembly 
at  York,  in  1680,  appointed  Anthony  Braekett  lieutenaj 
of  Falmouth,  and  Thaddeus  Clark,  ensign. 

Fort  Loyal  had  been  hurriedly  erected,  and  President  Dan- 
forth  came,  like  William  the  Conqueror  to  England,  to  grant 
and  lot  out  the  lands  anew.  With  him  came,  by  direction  of 
the  general  court,  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  and  Edward  TjTig  aa 
advisers ;  the  latter  to  act  as  magistrate  and  military  com*  i 
mander.  He,  like  the  old  nobility  of  England^  **  came  ia 
with  the  Conqueror'*  and  came  to  stay,  and  soon  after  he 
married  a  great-granddaughter  of  the  first  settler,  which  | 
would  seem  to  make  their  children,  born  here,  legitimate 
Casconians. 

Captain  Edward  Tyng's  command  of  Fort  Loyal  has  been 
alluded   to  in  the  account  of  Colonel  Church's  battle  at 
Deering*s  Oaks,*  in  September,  1689,     He  had  a  lot  andi 
house  at  the  south  corner  of  what  are  now  India  and  Com- 


*  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  tbe  site  of  this  well  fought  brittle, 
the  city,  wben  it  comes  to  Dee<I  it,  should  obtaia  tb^  Deeriiif;  field  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  and  adjoining  the  creek,  and  name  it  Battle  Park, 


COMMODORE  EDWARD  TVNG. 
By  Bbckbum,— lll8a'1758 
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mercial  streets.  Benjamin  York^  in  hia  deposition  given  in 
^  ITod, — seventy-eight  years  after  the  occurrence,^ — saj^ 
■  *M[yeorgo  Bramhall  was  brought  over  after  y*  fight  on  Captain 
^^MBcketta  farm,  to  the  Neck  near  Fort  Loyal,  and  put  into 
^^Rpt.  Tyngs  bouse,  to  the  best  of  my  remembraacet  and  died 

IXhB  next  day  of  his  wounds/' 
I     Beside  his  bouse  near  the  fort,  Captain  Tying  had  two 
[other  booses  in  1687|  when  his  lands  were  re-surveyed  by 
order  of  Governor  Andross-    At  that  time  he  lived  on  York 
^sbove  State  street,  on  a  lot  of  forty-four  acres,  which  included 
w^irhat  is  now  Park  and  State  streets,  their  entire  length.     Hci 
^mth  Sylvanus  Davis  and  Tbaddeus  Clark,  were  supporters 
Hof  the  administration  of  Andross,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Hoitizens  were  against  hira.     Captain  Tyng  still  held  his  office 
Hfis   councilor  under  Andross,   who  gave  him  a  lieutenant- 
H^oloners  commission  and  a  supervision  of  the  fort  at  Fenia- 
"<juid*      At  the   abandonment  of    the   eastern  country,   in 
^3690f  be  returned  to  Boston.     After  the  conquest  of  Nova 
B  Scotia  by  Sir  William  Phips,  in  1690,  Colonel   Tyng  was 
mppointed  governor  of  Port  RoyaL     Before  his  arrival  there, 
the  vessel  was  captured  by  a  French  frigate  and  the  prisoners 
carried  to  Quebec,  from  there  Colonel  Tyng  was  carried  to 

IPmnce  where  he  died* 
Edward^  the  third  son  of  Colonel  Edward,  was  born  in 
Fttlmoutb  in  1683.  He  early  went  to  sea.  Preble's  "  Early 
Ship  Building  '*  says  he  commanded  the  ship  Massachusetts, 
of  twenty  guns,  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition  of  1707.  He 
was  then  only  twenty-seven  years  old.  In  the  summer  of 
1744,  Captain  Tyng  was  in  command  of  the  snow  **  Prince  of 
Ofange,"  of  sixteen  guns,  for  the  protection  of  the  provincial 
kada  and  fisheries.  He  fell  in  with  a  French  privateer,  the 
*4De  la  Brotze,**  of  eighteen  guns  and  ninety-four  men.    A 
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force  every  way  superior  to  the  snow.*  After  a  sharps 
engagement  the  privateer  struck  his  colors  and  Captain 
Tyng  brought  his  prize  into  Boston,  where  his  victory  was 
much  applauded.  Several  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Tyng  a  "  silver  cup  *'  of  the  weight  of  about 
"one  hundred  ounces*"  It  is  yet  an  elegant  piece  of  plate 
and  bears  this  inscription:  *^'To  Edward  Tyng  Esq.  com- 
mander of  ye  snow  Prince  of  Orange :  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  good  service  done  the  Trade,  in  taking  ye  first 
French  Privateer,  on  this  coast,  the  24th  of  June,  1744;  this 
plate  is  presented  by  several  of  ye  merchants  of  Boston  in 
New  England." 

This  '■^  plate,"  or  *^cup,''  would  now  be  called  a  vase.  It 
is  thirteen  inches  high  and  nine  broad  at  the  brim.  It  is  of 
hammered  silver,  and  shows  that  the  bottom  was  soldered  in. 
The  maker's  name  was  Jacob  Hurd.  The  vase  is  elegantly 
engraved  with  naval  emblems,  and  the  British  flag.  This 
piece  of  rich  plate  descended  to  Captain  Tyng^s  son,  Colonel 
William  Tyng,  of  Falmouth^  and  was  taken  from  his  house 
by  the  country  soldiery  in  1775,  who  were  assembled  here 
and  very  disorderly  on  account  of  the  x>resence  in  the  harbor 
of  Captain  Mowatt  in  his  ship, 

In  an  account  of  these  riotous  proceedings  against  the 
Loyalists,  written  at  Falmouth,  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  by 
Enoch  Freeman  to  his  son  Samuel,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
continental  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Watertown,  hesajna: 
^*  They  have  tliis  day  carried  off  Mr.  Tyng*s  Bishop,  a  piece 
of  plate  said  to  be  worth  500  pounds  Old  Tenor,  and  his 
laced  hat,  but  they  say  they  have  only  taken  these  things  as 

*A  "snow^*  wa8  brig  rigged  with  a  try-saiUmafit  abiift  the  mainmosfe 
and  close  to  it,  for  the  hoops  of  tlie  try-sail  to  run  up  on  in  hoisting  the 
sailf  and  to  hold  the  strain  when  the  suil  waa  aet 


SILVER  VASK  PRESENTED  TO  COMMODORE  TVNG» 
By*  Hoston  Mrrchaiits  in  1744. 
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^nms  to  make  the  owner  behave  better.'*  Why  this  vase 
called  "Tyng*8  Bishop/*  I  have  never  heard  explained. 
The  present  owners  know  nothing  of  that  name,  but  »ay  this 
WES  the  piece  of  plate  that  was  taken,  which  was  notorious 
in  the  T\  ng  faintly.  The  vase  wm  restored  to  Mrs.  Rosa, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Tyng,  by  order  of  the  provincial  Congress. 

Ouptain  Tyug^s  family  may  have  lived  in  Boston,  but  he 
was  in  partnership,  and  owned  vessels  and  their  cargoes  with 
Phinead  Jones,  of  Falmouth.  His  private  account  book 
bows  charges  to  '*  Edward  TjTig,  Esq.  To  sundries  supplied 
the  snow  Prince  of  Orange,"  showing  that  she  was  frequently 
at  Falmouth-  Also,  1744  (the  year  of  the  presentJition  of 
tie  vase),  Captain  Tyng  is  charged  with  "supplies  for  the 
ohobaers  Falmouth,  Little  Hannah,  and  Spry."  In  1743, 
Jones  credited  Tyng  with  ^*  balance  due  pr.  adjustment, 
MOO  iM>unds,  16,  6."  In  1750,  Jones  charged  Tyng  with 
Half  the  bad  debts  out  standing  this  day  while  m  Partner- 
lAi/it  which  you  promised  to  allow,  Old  Tenor  2100  pounds, 
L4iwfiil  lOoO;' 

Oommodore  Tyng  was  born  in  Falmouth,  and  these  books 

*.  n'  conclusively  that  he  continued  a   citizen   herd   until 

1     "K      He  held  the  westerly  half  of  the  forty-four  acres 

inherited  from  his  father.     It  descended  to  his  heirs,  who 

I  it  to  Joseph  H.  Ingraham,  who  opened  State  street 

ugh  it  in  1799,  ninety *nine  feet  wide,  and  built  the  6rst 

11^  on  that  street,  now  standing  near  the  east  corner  of 

Danforth  street. 

Captain  Tyng's  bravery  and  skill  shown  in  the  capture  of 
t*  -  French  privateer  of  superior  force  to  his  own,  brought 
I  .  into  firittce  as  a  commander.  Wlien  the  conquest  of 
IjOuisburg  was  resolved  on  the  next  year,  public  opinion  was 
ms  unanimous  in  favor  of  him  for  commander  of  the  naval 
17 
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force,  as  it  was  in  favor  of  Pepperell  to  oommaiid  the  army. 
He  was  made  commodore,  and  Governor  Shirley  directed 
him  to  look  up  and  purchase  the  largest  vessel  in  the 
provinces  for  his  flagship.  He  found  one  on  the  stocks 
nearly  ready  for  launching,  which»  by  additional  strengthen- 
ing, he  made  suitable  to  carrj^an  armament  of  twenty-six  guns- 
She  was  named  the  *'  Massachusetts  Frigate/*  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  what  the  province  afforded^  which  was 
necessary  for  tliis  expedition.  The  act  of  the  general  court 
authorizing  the  project,  also  authorized  its  committee  to 
enter  store-houses  and  cellars  and  take  provisions. 

After  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Tyng  and  his  fleet  of  small 
vessels  before  the  doomed  city,  Commodore  Warren,  of  the 
royal  navy,  unexpectedly  arrived  with  his  Atlantic  squadron, 
when  Shirley  ordered  Tyng  to  take  his  orders  from  Warrea, 
The  loss  of  the  principal  naval  command  did  not  sour  Com- 
modore Tyng;  he  was  foremost  where  any  fighting  was  to  be^ 
done. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  siege  and  blockade  of  the  city, 
a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship,  having  six  hundred  men  and 
laden  with  military  stores,  attempted  to  run  the  blockade 
and  enter  the  harbor,  which,  if  she  had  been  successful,  would 
have  very  much  relieved  the  ganison  and  prolonged  the 
siege;  perhaps  into  the  long  spell  of  bad  weather  which 
ensued,  which  would  have  compelled  Peppereirs  unsheltered  , 
troops  to  raise  the  siege.     But  fortune  favored  the  provincials  -i 
from  the  beginning.     The  French  ship,  the  "  Vigilant,**  was  i 
engaged  by  two  of  Warren's  ships  of  the  navy,  wham  she 
could  outsail.     She  then  was  attacked  by  Commodore  Tyng 
in  his  little  hastily  got  up  frigate.     He,  by  his  pluck  and  * 
dash  in  the  diirk,  gave  the  Frenchman  the  impression  that 


ANN  WALDO. 

Second  wife  of  Commodore  Edward  Tyng. 
Bf  Blfttkburn. 
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the  Massachusetts  was  a  vessel  of  much  more  force  than  she 
really  was,  and  he  struck  to  her. 

This  feat  of  Tyng's  gave  hiin  prestige  with  Warren,  who 
offered  him  a  commission  of  post  captain  in  the  British  navy 
and  the  command  of  the  Vigilant ;  which  he  declined,  offer- 
ing his  age  as  the  reason  of  his  declining. 

The  Vigilant  was  manned  with  seamen  from  Pepperell's 
transports  and  army,  and  put  into  commission  under  Captain 
Douglas*  A  view  of  the  Vigilant  under  sail,  with  the  British 
Jag  at  her  stern,  appears  in  Blackburn  s  portrait  of  Com- 
lodore  Tyng,  an  engraving  of  which  is  here  inserted.  The 
smooth  wooden  cased  spyglass  without  a  joint,  which  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  and  the  sword  which  appears  at  his  side  are  yet 
preserved  by  his  heirs.  The  Vigilant  was  of  superior  force 
to  aoj  one  of  the  besieging  fleet, 

Tbo  capture  of  the  Vigilant  produced  a  burst  of  joy  in  the 
BTmj^  and  animated  tliem  with  fresh  courage  to  persevere. 
The  loss  of  their  supplies  of  ammunition  and  reinforcement 
produced  a  correspondiug  depression  on  the  garrison  of  the 
city.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  after  a  siege  of  forty-six  days, 
the  city  capitulated. 

Commodore  Tyng's  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  noted 
Captain  Cyprian  Southack.  She  died  in  Loudon  without 
9ue.  In  1731,  when  nearly  fifty,  the  Commodore  married 
Ana,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Waldo,  of  Boston,  and  sister  of 
Jrigadier  Samuel  Waldo*  By  her  he  had  seven  ciiildren.  The 
aother  died  in  1754.  She  has  a  fiue  portrait  by  Blackburn, 
in  the  dress  of  her  time,  in  the  Tyng  collection,  a  representa- 
tion of  which  is  presented.*  Commodore  Tyng  died  in  Boston, 
of  apoplexy,  September  8,  1755,  aged  seventy-two. 

•Boforo  8UO  pictures  came  in,  portrait  painters*  services  were  sought 
moflt  £Eimilies,  who  bad  the  meaiiA,  far  back  in  coiouial  time«.    Their 
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Three  only  of  the  Coirjraodore's  seven  children  livi 
maturity,    Ann  died  in  1756,  a  month  only  after  her  marri 
to   a  British  officer*     Her  portrait,  in  the  character  of 
shepherdess^  with  crook  and  lamb,  painted  by  Copley, 
by  that  of  her  father  and  mother  in  a  similar  frame*     Edwi 
Tyng,  s^>n  of  Edward,  died  in  England,  in  1776,  an  officer 
the  British  army  and  a  bachelor. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  adult  children  of  Commodore 
Edward  Tyng  was  William.  What  Cotton  Mather  s;ays  of 
Sir  William  Phips  and  his  twenty-one  brothers,  would,  with 
equal  propriety,  apply  to  the  children  of  Commodore  Tyng, 
Mather  says,  **  But  equivalent  to  them  all  was  William, 
youngest."  William  Tyng,  son  of  Edward,  wiis  born 
Boston,  August  17,  1739,  and  was  eighteen  years  old  at  tl 
death  of  his  father.  When  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  he 
opened  a  book  store  in  Corn  HilK  It  is  probable  that  he  was 
frequently  in  Falmouth,  to  look  after  the  twenty-two  acred 
of  valuable  land  left  by  his  father,  which  had  at  least  one 
house  on  it.     It  is  now  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ci 

house  furnishings  were  not  considered  complete  without  portraits  of 
family.    There  were  fashionable  and  favorite  painters  of  portraitnre 
capital  towns.    Boston  was  tlie  metropolis  of  New  EngUmd,  and 
artists,  of  course,  were  considered  to  be  at  the  head  nf  the  profoiiaiun 

Smybert  was  the  first  portrait  painter  of  note  in  Boston.  He  w 
Scotchman  and  came  U)  Boston  after  traveling  through  Enrope.  Th 
ftre  thirty  of  his  poi-traitfi  there  yet  He  died  in  1751.  A  yvar  bef< 
that  there  had  comi.*  to  Boston  a  young  artist,  Jonathan  B.  Blackbu 
whose  father  liad  becu  a  traveling;  portmt  painter  in  Connecticut,  Young 
Blackburn,  from  his  skill,  aucceeded  Smybert  as  the  painter  of  tlie  quality. 
So  similar  are  their  styles  that  it  is  hard  to  distingtiisb  them  except  by 
the  date. 

The IX*  are  more  than  iifty  portraits  by  Blackburn  now  known  m  and 
near  Boston,  all  painted  within  ftfte^n  years.  He  suddenly  left  Boston 
in  1765;  Copley's  friends  said  on  account  of  young  Copley^s  increosi; 
success.    Of  him  I  shall  speak  further  on. 


ELIZABETH    ROSS, 
At  the  Age  of  Sixteen. 

By  Copley,— 1761-1831, 
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having  State  street  through  its  entire  length,  Jabez  Fox 
and  lK>th  the  Bnicketts,  Thomas  and  Anthony,  were  hia 
relatives;  so  he  was  not  witiiout  kinsmen  here.  Althangh 
his  parents  lived  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  William 
Tyng  was  to  the  manor  born  ;  being  a  descendant  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  George  Cleeves,  the  first  settler  of 
Falmouth. 

In  Jane,  1767,  Moses  Pearson,  the^first  sheriff  of  Comber- 
land  County,  died^  and  in  December  of  that  year  William 
Tyng  wa^  apiK)inted  hii^i  successor.  His  large  land  property 
here  probably  prompted  him  to  apply  for  the  oillce* 

In  1769,  Mr,  Tyng  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of 
Captain  Alexander  Boss,  u  ship  master  and  merchant,  who 
came  here  from  Long-hnpe,  Island  of  Orkney.  His  ancestors 
originally  came  from  Russhire,  Scotland,  in  the  time  of  the 
rebellion. 

Captain  Ross  had  died  a  few  mou|^hs  previous  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter-  He  opposed  the  match  whDe 
living,  having  in  view  a  more  satisfactory  one  in  the  person 
of  a  rich  Bostonian.  The  only  person  present,  except  Mrs. 
Boss  and  the  minister,*  was  Elizabeth  Tate,  then  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Madam  Ross,  whose  name  she  bore,  being  only 
seven  years  old.  She  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  H.  Ingraham 
and  died  in  Portland,  I  had  the  facts  from  her  daughter 
now  dead* 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Mr.  Tyng  was  thirty-two 
and  Miss  Ross  was  eighteen.  Her  portrait  by  Coifley  painted 
in  1767,  when  she  was  but  sixteen,  is  one  of  the  Tyng  por- 

•Ptknon  Smith  reoords,  November  d«  1760:  ''I  mairied  Tyng  to 
BHzabeth  Rom.**  Rev.  Mr.  WinwaU,  miuifltcr  of  St.  Paurs  church,  mugt 
have  been  sick  or  absent  at  the  time,  or  he  would  have  bEM>n  called  to 
oiBciat«},  as  both  the  bride  and  tier  mother,  and  the  bridegroom  were 
I»romment  members  of  St  Faul*»  parish. 
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traits.  It  is  in  a  very  elaborate  and  richly  carved  frame. 
She  has  a  falcoa  on  her  finger,  after  the  style  of  jiortraits  in 
the  days  when  hawking  was  a  sport  of  both  sexes.  The 
^frarae  suffered  by  exposure  for  three  da3r8  in  a  field  in  the 
rain  storm  that  followed  Mowatt's  burning  of  the  town, 
1775,  but  it  is  elegant  yet.  This  is  said  by  her  heirs  to  hat 
been  Copley *s  tlard  portrait;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake, 
he  began  to  paint  portraits  in  1752,  when  only  fifteen  years 
old,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  afterward  General,  George  Wash- 
ington,  while  in  Boston,  in  1756,  sat  to  Copley  for  a  miniature. 
The  history  of  one  of  his  early  portraits  will  bear  repeating 
here. 

Arthur  Dexter  tells  the  story  in  "  The  Artists  of  Boston 
and  gives  an  eiigraving  of  the  picture. 

In  1774,  Copley  took  a  step  which  changed  the  whole  course  of 
life.    Some  time  previous  he  had  painted  a  portrait  of  his  halt  hroth« 
Henry  Pelham, ''  The  boy  and  squirrel."    The  painter  sent  it  to  • 
land,  lo  be  exhibited  at  Somerset  House.    A  letter  wliich  should  ha 
accoinpauied  it  did  not  amve;  and  West,  to  whom  it  was  consignc 
could  only  guesa  it  was  an  American  picture  from  tlie  wood  of 
stretching  frame,  aud  because  the  flying-sijuirrel  is  an  Americ 
animal.    In  his  enthusiasm  he  declared  the  coloiing  worthy  of  Titin 
The  rule  excluding anoDymous  works  was  waived  and  t!ie  picture 
received.    The  praise  of  the  best  judges  reached  his   friends 
America;  they  ui*ged  him  to  go  to  London.    It  was  a  bold  step,  i 
he  hesitated  long  before  taking  it,  but  finally  he  went  and  nev« 
returned. 

Copley  a  success  in  London  is  a  matter  of  history.  He 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  nobility  including  three  prin- 
cesses, daughters  of  George  IIL,  and  several  very  large 
historical  pictures,  one  of  which  now  hangs  in  Boston  Public 
Library.  He  had  a  son.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  waa  thrice 
lord  chancellor  of  England.    Copley  died  in  1815. 
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The  hands  of  his  subjects  are  well  shaped  and  delicately 
moltJed.  His  draperies  are  admirable.  His  pictures  show 
the  faces  and  forms  of  the  aristocrats  of  Boston  and  of  New 
Eijgltttid,  Almost  every  great  man  of  his  day  is  found  iu  the 
list  of  liis  sitters,  so  that  some*  one  has  said  that  one  of 
these  ancestral  pictures  is  a  New  Eiiglander's  best  title  of 
nobility.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  insert  here  engravings 
of  $ome  of  his  portraits,  of  undoubted  authenticity;  particu- 
larly as  they  represent  a  prominent  family  of  old  Falmouth. 
The  owners  of  the  miniature  portrait  of  Colonel  William 
Tyng,  in  a  gold  locket,  are  not  sure  that  it  is  by  Copley  ;  but 
ha  waa  the  only  known  painter  of  miniatures  in  Boston  at 
the  time  it  was  executed.  The  sitting  of  Colonel  Washington 
to  him  in  1756^  for  a  miniature^  is  good  evidence  that  he  had 

'  an  established  reputation  as  a  painter  of  that  style  of  pictures. 
Thi$  is  the  only  existing  likeness  of  Colonel  Tyng.  On 
its  reverse  side,  under  glass,  is  a  lock  of  his  hair  bound  with 
a  string  of  pearls.  The  picture  is  painted  on  ivory,  and  was 
probably  a  present  to  Elizabeth  Ross  before  marriage.  The 
gold  loop  at  the  top  of  the  locket  shows  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  chain  or  ribbon, 

[tOid   sometimes   placed  in  the  lady's  belt  with  her  watch. 

f^Tliia  was  the  fashion  in  their  time  and  after,  until  the  sua 
pictures  became  so  common  as  to  supersede  the  expensive 
and  elegantly  mounted  miniatures. 

Colonel  Tyng  was  the  first  "  master  '*  of  Portland  Lodge 

of  Freemasons,  the!)  Falmouth  Lodge  1769,  and  afterward  of 
tlie  Ancient  Landmark  Lodge.  His  life  sise  portrait,  in  oil, 
inng  in  the  lodge  room  until  it  was  consumed  in  the  great 

'^fire*     It  had  no  merit  as  a  work  of  art. 

While  Colonel  Tyug  was  sheriff  of  the  county  he  was  also 
in  business  as  a  merchant.    Smith's  journal  has  this  entry: 
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^'  1771,  Oct  28,  We  are  in  a  great  toss  by  tbe  seizure  of 
Tyng*8  schooner  by  a  tender/' 

The  collector  of  revenue^  Francis  Waldo,  was  absent  in 
Europe*  and  Arthur  Savage,  controller  and  naval  oflBeer, 
next  in  authority,  ordered  an  armed  revenue  vessel  to  seize 
Mr*  Tyng*8  schooner  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  These 
lawtt  were  odious  to  the  people,  and  they  mobbed  the  can- 
troUer  for  the  act*  Dr,  Deane  says  in  his  diary,  **  Dec,  11. 
Warrant  from  Judge  Lynde  to  bind  over  Stone,  Armstrong, 
and  Sanford  for  riot."  This  was  Benjamin  Lynde,  of  Salcm, 
judge  of  the  superior  court,  who  held  one  terra  annually  in 
Falmouth.  Four  years  later,  Colonel  Tyng  was  the  obnoxious 
man  seized  by  the  mob,  although  he  had  been  elected  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court  in  1771  and  1772. 

Colouel  Tyng  lived  with  his  wife's  mother,  Madam  Rosa, 
who  had  a  house  on  the  south  corner  of  Middle  and  what  is 
now  Franklin  street.  In  October,  1769,  Dr.  Dcane  men- 
tions the  raising  of  Colonel  Tyng's  house  adjoining  above  oa 
Middle  street.  It  was  a  well  built  wooden  house  of  two 
stories,  without  exterior  ornament.  Mere  Colonel  Tyng 
lived  until  his  loyalty  to  the  crov^n  made  it  unpleasant,  if 
not  unsafe,  for  him  to  remain  here.  He  had  accepted  a  com- 
mission of  colonel  from  Governor  Gage,  in  1774, 

Because  Colonel  Tyng  held  a  commission  as  colonel  from 
Governor  Gage,  and  had  taken  the  usual  oath  to  uphold  the 
Crown,  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  popular 
party.  We  have  learned,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
to  place  a  higher  value  on  men  who  have  dared  to  keep  their 
oaths  of  allegiance.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  who 
had  taken  repeated  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  and  wlio,  for  years,  had  in  the 
prayers  of  bis  church  acknowledged  that  allegiance  and 
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beM;iuglit  for  blestyings  on  the  reigning  monarch,  should  easily 
ferxe  to  the  jKipular  side, 
lie  result  of  the  vote  of  the  town  of  Falmouth  in  February, 
bvitiiig  other  towns  to  choose  delegates  to  meet  theirs,  was 
thut  a  county  convention  was  held  at  Mrs,  Greele*s  little  one 
ston*  tavern*  m  Falmouth,  on  the  twenty-first  day  (^f  Sep- 
tember^  17  74, 

This  was  the  first  political  county  convention  held  in 
Cumbfsrland,  of  which  the  record  has  been  preserved.  It 
was  composed  of  thirty-three  delegates  from  the  nine  old 
^wns  of  the  county.     Althoii^^i  a  hundred  and  eleven  years 

r€»  intervened  sijice  it  was  behU  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment  on  the  course  then  adupte<l  to  secure  a  true  expression 
of  '*  -  :'  7  will.  The  people  of  the  country  towns  chose 
tJj  ^ .       -  who  attended,  and  they  then  went  themsel  ves  to 

see  Ihiit  their  delegates  obeyed  their  instructions,  as  the  record 
shows.  After  organizing,  by  the  choice  of  the  Hon.  Enoch 
Freeman^  for  chairman,  and  his  s*»n,  Samuel  Freeman,  for 
derk,  the  record  says,  ''A  committee  from  the  body  of  the 
people^  who  were  assembled  at  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
wailed  on  this  convention  to  see  if  they  would  choose  a  com- 
mittee of  one  out  of  each  town,  to  wait  on  Mr,  Sheriff  Tyug, 
to  see  whetlier  he  woiiKl  act  in  his  office  under  the  late  acts  of 
Parliament  for  regulating  the  government.'*  By  these  acts 
the  appointment  of  all  civil  officers  was  taken  from  the  people 
ari'^  *     •  tI  ill  the  Crown. 

Tyng  was  summoned  before  the  convention  and 
attended,  and  subscribed  to  a  written  declaration  ^'that  he 
would  not,  as  sheriff  of  the  county  or  otherwise,  act  in  cou- 
farmtly  to,  or  by  virtue  o£»  said  acts,  unless  by  the  general 
^luetit  of  said  county/*  This  declaration  was  voted  to  be 
lotory  to  the  convention. 
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While  tliese  proceedings  were  going  on  in  the  coDven 
the  people  from  the  country  had  marched  to  the  town  lioiWi 
The  record  continues :     '*  The  convention  then  formed  the 
selves  into  a  committee  to  accompany  Mr.  Sheriff  Tyng 
the  body  of  the  people,  to  present  the  declaration.**     Tl 
people   *^  voted  it  satisfactory,  and,  after  refreshing  the 
selves,  returned  peaceably  to  their  own  homes,"  after  a  bri 
sesatoD. 

The  convention  met  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  co 
mittee,  of  whom  Samuel  Freeman  was  chairman,  reported 
long  and  spirited  preamble   and  resolutions,   which   wi 
adopted.     The  second  resolution  would,  if  carried  out  now, 
be  a  public  benefit.     It  was  as  follows:   "That  every  one 
would  do  his   utmost  to  discourage  lawsuits,  and   likewb^J 
compromise  disputes  as  much  as  possible,"     '*Each  memba^H 
was  interrogated  separately,  and  pledged  himself  not  to  accept 
any  commission  under  the  late  acts  of  parliament." 

From  the  time  of  the  county  convention,  the  excitemeni 
against  the  home  government  increased  and  men  were  eo; 
pelled  to  take  sides.     Excitable  men   engaged  in   person 
rencontres.     Colonel  Tyng  became  involved  in  such  a  on 
in  1775,  with   his   friend    Brigadier   Preble,   who   was   al 
passionate.     Dr.  Deane  gives  an  account  of  it,  but  does  not 
give  all  the  facts  as  they  have  been  related  to  me  by  old 
men  who  were  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  quarrel.     Par- 
son Smith  does  not  mention  it,  probably  from  family  reasont 
There  are  now  no  susceptibilities  to  be  wounded  by  givinj 
all  the  facts. 

It  was  a  casual  meeting  in  the  street  From  poliuc 
matters  the  controversy  became  personal.  Preble  call 
Tyng  hard  names,  and,  in  resentment,  Tyng  accused  Preb 
of  being  the  father  of  Sarah  Smith's  first  child,  who  was  bo 
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too  soon  after  her  marriage  to  be  the  legitimate  son  of  Deacon 
Codiuan,  her  husband,  who  so  declared,  but  he  condoned 
her  offence.  Mr.  Willis,  in  a  pencil  note  in  his  interleaved 
Tolttme  of  his  own  publication,  in  the  public  library,  men- 
tioned the  popular  belief  of  the  parentage.  After  threats  by 
both  combatanta,  Colonel  Tyng  asked  pardon  for  his  rashness, 
which  General  Preble  granted,  and  they  shook  hands. 

Soon  after  the  difficulty  with  Preble,  Tyng  went  to  Boston, 
leaving  his  wife  with  her  mother.  In  June  he  came  back  in 
Captain  Coulsen's  ship  and  took  his  wife  away,  by  permission 
of  the  coramittee  of  safety-  In  March,  1776,  when  General 
Howe  with  his  forces  left  Boston,  Colonel  Tyng  went  to 
New  York,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  British  forces. 
Here  be  remained  until  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Lord 
Howe  in  November,  1783, 

At  New  York,  Colonel  Tyng  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
play those  traits  of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence  which 
pertained  to  his  amiable  disposition.  He  administered  to 
tlie  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  the  American  army. 
Unlike  some  other  loyalists  and  refugees,  his  kind  heart  was 
in  sympathy  with  his  country  men,  and  he  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  assisting  theiu,  especially  the  soldiers  from  Fal* 
mouth,  to  whom  he  furnished,  from  his  own  private  means, 
food  and  clothing,  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
Edward  Preble,  afterward  the  distinguished  commodore,  the 
son  of  his  old  friend  and  townsman,  General  Preble,  with 
whom  he  had  the  quarrel,  was  brought  to  New  York,  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  was  confined  on  board  the  infamous 
prison  ship,  the  Jersey* 

While  a  prisoner  there  Brigadier  Preble  wrote  to  his  son 
in  these  words.  The  letter  is  taken  from  Admiral  George 
H,  Preble's  **  Preble  Family": 
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Falmouth,  July  11,1781. 
I>EAR  CUTLD.  —  I  received  your  favor  wiih  ^  eat  pleiusure  and 
(tatisfii^tfoQ  to  find  that  you  have  met  with  so  much  kindness  and 
friendship  from  Col.  Tyng  and  lady.  I  have  written  him  my 
acknowkH]gement8  on  the  subject,  and  hope  that  your  future  conduci 
will  he  ?such  as  to  rentier  you,  in  some  measure,  worthy  their  futtiro 
notice.  As  you  arc  admitted  on  shore,  a  favor  denied  all  the  iifliecrB 
of  the  ship,  never  stain  your  honor  by  attempting  to  escape.  1  »hall 
do  ever}'tiiin<j^  and  pursue  every  measure  that  affords  the  least  proa- 
pcct  of  success,  to  get  you  exchanged  in  a  justifiable  way.  Fre^'nt 
your  inamtnu'B  and  my  best  compliments  to  Col.  Tyng  and  lady,  and 
let  them  know  Madam  Ross  was  in  gooii  health  yesterday.  Be  alwiiya 
on  your  s^uard  against  tcmpt^itious,  or  giving  tha  l«ast  occjLiiou  to  any 
tJiat  has  shown  you  favors  to  charge  yciu  with  a  breach  of  trust.  Be 
kind  and  obliging  to  all ;  for  no  man  ever  does  a  designed  iujuiy  to 
another,  without  doing  a  greater  to  himself.  Let  reason  ever  ijovera 
your  thoughts  and  actions.  Be  sure  and  write  me  at  all  opportunities. 
Your  mamma,  brothers  and  sisters  join  me  in  presenting  their  lovo 
to  you,  and  wishing  you  a  speedy  exchange.  1  am  your  ready  friend 
and  affectionate  father, 

Jedidiah  Prebls, 

Colonel  Tyng  obtamed  young  Preble's  release,  took  him 
to  his  own  bouse,  mlui^tered  to  bis  necessities  in  sickness 
and  restored  bim  to  his  friends* 

If  we  can  judge  anything  from  Colonel  Tyng*s  conduct 
throughout  the  war,  it  is  that  during  these  events  he  never 
became  alienated  from  his  affection  for  his  country,  and  at 
all  times  kept  up  the  lingering  hope  that  peace  would  be 
concluded,  and  that  he  might  again  return  to  his  home  in 
Falmouth,  The  surrender  of  Yorktown  and  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  were  the  destruction  of  the  last  hopes  of  the 
♦^American  Loyalists."  He,  with  others  like  him  in  mis- 
fortune, left  the  soil  of  his  native  land  to  seek  a  new  home 
in  the  wUds  of  New  Brunswick. 
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He  received  a  grant  of  land  in  what  is  now  Qneeu's 
county  and  settled  at  Whitens  cove  on  the  St.  John  river.* 
Immediatelj  after  his  arrival  in  the  province,  ho  became  a 
mediator  between  the  large  number  of  Loyalists  there  and 
ihe  home  government,  for  the  obtaining  and  nettling  of  the 
wild  lands,  and  had  the  confidence  of  both  parties.  He  was 
appointed  chief  justice  and  held  other  oflSces  in  the  province. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  emoluments  which  were  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  the  high  position  occupied  by  him  in  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  his  attachment  for  his  home  remained.  After 
residing  in  the  province  a  few  years,  he  resigned  the  offices  of 
trust  held  by  him,  and,  iu  1793,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to 
Portland,  his  former  home. 

•A  writer  of  the  vicinity  tlnia  describes  the  locality  in  1870:  "The 
tituatton  wbich  he  chose  for  bis  home  on  thift  beautifuJ  riven  cannot  be 
•orpossfM]  by  any  in  the  province,  cither  in  fertility  or  in  scenery.  In 
twnt  (*r  it  tlovfh  thvi  nver,  whos«  tturface,  in  those  days,  was  scarcely  ever 
disturbed  by  anything  but  thu  bark  oanoc  of  the  Indian*  tliougli  now 
tmrrrfted  by  vesstdi*  of  all  descriptions.  The  bouse  that  he  built,  which 
is  Lar]^(i  sind  B<|u:ire^  built  after  the  old  fashion,  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
kitun,  And  faces  the  river.  It  musit  have  presented  a  jjreat  contrast  to  the 
log  iLsbitAiionSt  which  wore  j;euer:iUy  built  in  this  province  during  tliose 
dmjm,  as  sawed  luml)er  was  not  obtainable  hero  then.  The  lumber  for  It 
was  imported  from  the  United  Slatos,  It  still  remains  in  fjood  prcserva- 
Uuu,  bfinij  now*  as  for  many  yeai's,  occupied  by  Mr*  Fox,  the  proprietor 
of  tJjo  farm.  Could  Colonel  Tyug  now  behold  the  surrounding  couutr^, 
Ibe  rhaugea  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  century  would 
litcniish  him.  Instead  of  a  vast  wilderness,  unbroken  by  tho  advances  of 
ci^  '  *  :  ,  he  would  see  many  villages,  surrounded  by  broiid  fields, 
«»  farm  hoases,and  well  filled  bams.    The  bridle  paths,  which 

C<'  '  f4U*hed  settlements,  having  given  way  to  turnpike  roads, 

aii'  i>M*h  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions.    The  country 

owes  a  great  deal  to  such  men  as  Colonel  Tyng,  who  braved  every  danger, 
mad  overcame  every  hardship,  in  order  to  establish  for  themselves  and 
their  childrtm  a  home.  W.*' 

WhlU*»  Covtf  New  Brun§iBtek.  * 
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The  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  his  former  fm 
associates,  and  townsmen,  indicated  that  their  respect  for, 
and  confidence  in  him  was  not  shaken  by  political  differences, 
and  he  was  restored  at  once  to  the  social  position  formerly 
held  by  him.  The  independence  of  this  country  as  a  free 
nation,  had  obliterated  all  the  prejudices  that  existed  toward 
those,  who,  from  conscientious  views  of  duty,  had  adhered 
to  the  Crown. 

Not  long  aft^r  his  return,  he  went  to  reside  with  Madam 
Ross,  who,  soon  after  Mowatt's  burning,  built  a  large  liouse 
at  Gorham,  about  two  miles  from  Saccarappa,  and  continued 
to  live  there.  Although  Colonel  Tyng's  lands  in  Portland 
had  been  sold  under  the  absentee  act,  he  recovered  the  title 
for  a  nominal  sum. 

Mrs.  Ross  bequeathed  her  property  to  her  daughter,  Mrs, 
Tyng.  Her  residence  at  Gorhara  Colonel  Tyng  and  his  lady 
continued  to  occupy,  going  to  town  on  Saturdays  to  attend 
church  at  St.  Paurs  and  returning  after  the  afternoon  service, 
in  a  genteel  carriage  and  pair,* 

Colonel  Tyng  died  of  apoplexy,  December  11,  1807,  Hia 
funeral  service  was  held  at  St.  Paul's  church.  His  widow 
erected  a  large  and  handsome  monument  of  freestone  aver 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  frono  Rev.  Dr.  Beane's  poero,  **  Pitohwood 
Hill  ** ;  so  named  lor  a  hill  on  his  own  farm,  and  near  that  of  the  Roe** 
Tyng  horoes tend,  t' Eliza**  was  for  Madam  Ro8&  The  poem  woa  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Deane  in  1780. 

**  Lo  1  hard  by,  toward  the  west, 
Green  Hill  reara  his  lofty  creat, 
By  Rosses  tenants  half  is  tiU'd; 
Half  remains  a  wooded  wild. 
See  the  mansion,  larvce  and  fair  I 
Eliza  dwells  in  quiet  there, 
Dispensing  ^ood  to  all  around; 
Pouring  balm  for  every  wound.*' 
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ih  grave  in  the  eastern  cemetery.    He  bad  no  descendants, 
and  he  was  the  last  of  the  family  bearing  the  family  name. 

After  his  death,  the  Ross-Tyng  residence  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  was  by  Madam  Tyug  rebuilt  in  the  original  style, 
and  15  yet  standing,  Mrs.  Tyng  had  a  niece  who  lived  in 
^  "*'  'lily  and  married  Rev,  Timothy  Hilliard,  who  wtis  a 
^  t-  of  Harvard  College  of  the  class  of  1793.     He  was 

minist<;r  of  St.  Paurs  seven  years,  and  resigned  in  1808. 
Iiulam  T^^ngdied  October  25, 1831,  aged  eighty  yeara*  She 
ras  buried  at  Gorham. 

The  Tyng  relics  are  of  much  interest  to  Portland  people, 
not  only  a^  works  of  art  but  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
>ng  parts  of  the  rich  furnishings  of  the  residence  of  Sheriff 
Tyng,  who,  soon  after  the  death  of  Captain  Alexander  Ross, 
married  his  only  child  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  seen,  and  with 
her  mother  occupied  the  house  on  the  south  corner  of  Middle 
ind  Franklin  streets;  the  last  was  then  called  Fiddle  lane, 
ifterward  Essex  street. 

Colonel  William  Tyng  inherited  the  oldest  of  them  from 
his  father.  Commodore  Edward  Tyng,  son  of  the  second 
lward»  who  came  from  Boston,  and  married  Elizabeth, 
iughter  of  Lieutenant  Thaddeus  Clark,  granddaughter  of 
lichoel  Mitton  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  only 
child  of  George  Cleeves* 

At  the  bombardment  by  Mowatt  in  October,  1775,  these 
^porirEuts,  with  all  the  household  furniture,  were  taken  from 
the  boose  to  a  field  in  the  rear  of  the  town  for  safety,  where 
they  remained  exposed  to  the  pelting  rain,  which  Dr.  Deane's 
diitry  Bays  lasted  three  days.  Ttds  long  exposure  to  wet, 
I'Mj^^ned  the  glue  at  the  corners  of  the  frames  of  the  por- 
ftrattii»  which  caused  them  to  seem  loose  and  rickety.  In  tak- 
ing them  from  the  parlors  to  the  open  air  for  the  purpose  of 
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having  thern  photogru plied,  tlie  artist  was  corapelled  to  RM 
help  liiid  to  handle  tliein  very  carefully.     The  finely  carve^ 
frame  of  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth  Ross  is  very  rich,  wit 
most  of  the  original  gilding  remaining;  but  the  projecting 
carved  ornaments  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  missing,  boi 
the  softening  of  the  glue  in  that  "  awful  rain  storm,*'  whio| 
the  old  people  in   my   boyhood    never    tired    describing 
These  valuable  works  are  now  the  property  of  the  heirs 
Rev.   Timothy    Ililliard,   who   married   tlie   niece   of  Mi 
Eli2;abet!i  Koss  Tyng,  and  who  was  adopted  by  Mrs*  Tjj 
and  became  her  heir. 

Another  active  officer  in  the  Louisburg  siege  from 
month  was  Brigadier-General  Samuel  Waldo,  who  was  thir 
in  rank  and  command.     The  second  was  Deputy  Governc 
Roger  VValcot,  Esqnire,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  then  sixt 
six  years  old.     Maine  historians  invariahl)-  say  that  Wald 
held  the  second   place,  but   Usher   Parsons  sets   it  righl 
Waldo  was  a  son  of  Jonathan  Waldo,  a  merchant  of  Bostoi 
but  the  son  was  born  in  England  in  1696.     Mr.  Willis  dc, 
not  mention  him  as  ever  a  resident  of  Falmoutli.     He  dli 
reside   in    Boston    until   about   1742.      That   year   he    Wfli 
appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  thank  Peter  Faneuil  fur  hi 
gift  of  the  hall.     He  was  tlien  a  large  land  and  mill  owner 
Falmouth  and  had  a  residence  in  both  towns, 

Williamson  says  the  Yorkshire  regiment  was  divided  ani 
Samuel  Waldo  appointed  colonel  in  1740.     The  appointmcE 
could  hardly  have  been  so  early.     Parson  Smith  records  i 
August,  1744,  **  Mr,  Waldo  came  here  with  a  oolonel's  cor 
mission.*"     He  must  have  had  a  nominal  residence  here 
hold  the  commission.     The  regiment  included  all  betwee^ 
the  Saco  and  the  Kennebec.     He  bad,  with  Colonel  Wes 
brook,  been  building  and  running  milk  here  for  several  yea 
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previous.  He  also  had  two  sons  here,  Samuel,  junior,  was 
cboBcu  representative  to  the  general  court  for  Falmouth  in 
1744.  The  history  of  Warren  say»  the  father  removed  to 
Falmouth  in  1740*  He  probably  did  not  entirely  give  up  his 
residence  in  Boston  until  after  the  death  of  Mrs*  Waldo, 
which  occurred  August  7,  1741.  He  is  named  in  deeds  aa  a 
resident  of  Boston  after  that ;  he  had  lodgings  in  both  towns 
mxd  coidd  claim  a  residence  in  either.  The  conveyancers 
hardly  knew  which  town  to  insert  as  his  residence. 

If  an  ambitious  New  Englander  in  those  days  could,  with 
any  show  of  consistency,  claim  Boston  as  his  home,  he  was 
sure  to  do  it;  as  in  the  ownership  of  a  vessel,  if  a  New 
Yorker  owns  one-sixteenth  the  ship  hails  from  there,  as  that 
port  is  known  and  her  ships  have  a  good  reputation  abroad. 

A3  the  History  of  Portland  does  not  mention  Brigadier 
Waldo  as  a  resident  of  Falmouth,  I  have  searched  with  some 
csare  and  have  found  undoubted  evidence  that  he  did  have  a 
legal  residence  here-  The  Waldo  house  and  lot  was  the  next 
one  east  and  adjoining  the  house  of  Euc»ch  Freeman,  after- 
ward occupied  by  his  son.  Judge  Samuel  Freeman.  After 
the  death  of  General  Waldo,  and  probably  before,  the  house 
waa  occupied  by  his  own  son,  Francis.  In  Cumberland 
Records^  volume  VIIL,  page  860,  is  a  deed  from  Thomas 
Fluker  and  wife  to  her  brother,  Francis  Waldo,  in  1775,  of 


One-Ofth  part  of  a  certain  lot  of  land  conUiining  about  two  acres, 
aotl  Ibt*  (Iwt'llinj^  hom^Q  and  othi.^r  buiMingH  callerl  Ihe  homt stead  of 
ih9  lati  Brigadier  General  Samuel  WfiUio^  of  Falmouth^  in  the  county 
iff  Cumberland,  which  is  bounded  as  follows,  vix.,  Beginning  nt  the 
•nulh  easit  corner  of  Samuel  Freemntis  Esrj*a  dweUiiighotise  on  Mid- 
dle Mreet;  thinoe  noith  oast  2*in  feet  to  Fiddle  Lime  [Franklin  street,] 
thence  North  West  tive  hundred  and  ten  feet  to  E.  Gustins  lot  [east^ 
erljT  corner  of  Lincoln  park  and  round  to  ai*st  mentioned  bounds]  be- 
18 
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tng  io  common  and  undivided  and  in  the  said  Frfincis  Waldo's  ; 
possession. 

Francis  Waldo  and  all  the  family  adhered  to  the  homi 
government,  fled  the   country,  were  proscribed,  and  the 
property  was  sold  under  the  confii^cation  act. 

In  1783,  three-fifths  of  the  Waldo  homestead  was  soli 
by  *nhe  commissioners  for  the  estates  of  absentees,"  wit 
the  same  description-,  to  Thomas  Cliild  who  came  here  froi 
Boh  ton,  as  tlid  the  Waldos.  He  held  successively  nearly 
the  offices  of  the  customs^  and  afterward  was  postmasteij 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Freeman,  which  probabljj 
prevented  him  from  being  a  Tory  as  most  of  his  relative 
were  in  Boston.  The  house  he  built  on  the  Waldo  k 
stood  on  a  court  which  was  laid  out  through  the  two  acr 
The  bouse  was  burut  iu  1866.  When  the  province,  aft©^ 
ward  the  district,  of  Maine  could  be  mad^  to  support  oi 
more  officer  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  province  goverumea^ 
he  was  sure  to  be  sent  ready-made,  with  his  commiBsion 
his  pockety  from  Boston. 

I  think  the  land  conveyance,  copied  above,  establishes  tl 
fact  that  Brigadier  Waldo  did  have  a  legal  residence  iu  Fa 
mouth.     If  anything  furtlier  is  needed  we  have  it  in 
Suffolk  probate  records. 

In  the  inventory  of  General  Waldo's  real  estate  is: 

**  A  house  on  Falmouth  Neck  and  about  two  acres  of 

fiats  and  a  wbarf,'*  350  poutic! 

Presumpcot  mills  —  three  saws,  600       '* 

Stroud  water  mill  —  one  saw ,  300       ** 

Interest  in  the  township  of  Falmouth  inclusive  of 
several  farms  under  improvement,  about  13,000 
acres  of  land  at  twenty  shilUngs  per  acre,  £13,000  sterUng. 

The  inventory  of  ^^^  personal  property  at  Falmouth^^  include 
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all  the  fittings  of  a  well  appointed  household.  Also  trank, 
portmanteau,  blunderbuss  and  pair  of  pistols,  his  wearing 
appareU  539}  ounces  of  plate,  shoe  buckles,  knee  buckles, 
collar  buckles,  watch,  gold  ring,  and  seal  ring.  Sundries 
at  Strondwater  farm,  including  paper-mill  utensils.  This 
iocluded  Colonel  Westbrook's  ^'Harrow  House"  farm. 

*"  At  «alt-box  farm  ''  (now  reform  school),  all  the  furnish- 
ings of  a  genteel  household,  including  "knives  and  forks 
with  silver  handles/'     This  was  the  country  residence. 


B^al  estate  in  County  of  York, 

**        *'      "  Middlesex  and  Worcester, 


£41,387,  lOi- 

jE9,783,  lis.  aa. 


This  was  sterling  —  so  marked, 

**At  Long  Creek  point"  General  Waldo  had  a  wharf 
whore  considerable  business  was  done  in  sliipping  wood  and 
lumber. 

Williamson,  in  his  History  of  Maine,  says  that  at  Gover- 
nor Shirley's  first  conference  with  the  Indians  at  Falmouth 
in  1739  "to  render  the  anticipated  conference  convenient  for 
all^  a  spacious  tent  was  spread  tipan  ike  hill  eaatward  of 
Long  Creek^  in  which  were  placed  rows  of  seats  sufficient  for 
the  whole  assemblage/'  At  that  time,  General  Waldo  was 
probably  staying  at  the  "salt^-box  farm  "  and  entertained  his 
friend  the  Governor  there.  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  Parson  Smith  did  not  mention  the  Governor's  visit. 

General  Waldo*s  largest  interest  in  Maine  was  on  Georges 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  Thomastou*  The  Muscongus  patent 
was  granted  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  England,  in  1630, 
to  John  Beaucharap  of  London  and  John  Leverett  of  Bos- 
toa»  England.  It  embraced  a  tract  thirty  miles  square.  It 
extended  between  Muscongus  and  Penobscot,  and  was  lim- 
ited on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Kennebec  patent.    It  was 
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subsequently  divided  by  the  proprietors  into  thirty  shar 
Samuel  Waldo,  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  and  by  pi 
chase,  came  into  possession  of  a  large  interest  in  the  f>atent 
He  was  chosen  agent,  and  in  1729  was  sent  to  London  in  thd 
interest  of  the  patent.     On  his  return  the  thirty  proprietor 
joined  in  surrendering  to  him  one-half  of  the  patent,  hi 
part  being  three  hundred  thousand  acres.     He  finally  carai 
to  be  owner  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole  patent*     He  wei 
largely  into  the  lumber  business  and  was  the  first  to  burii 
lime  at  Thomaston.     This  he  shipped  in  molasses  hogshead 
to  Boston. 

Waldo  offered  large  inducements  to  settlers  and  sueceedc 
in  drawing  thirty  fi^om  Falmouth.     In  1740,  forty  Germaij 
families  settled   the  present  town  of    Waldoborough, 
1763,  General  Waldo's  son  Samuel  visited  Germany,  and 
induced  sixty  families  from  the  Rhine  country  to  come  ove 
They  suffei'ed  everything  but  death  the  first  winter,  mii 
some  did  freeze  to  death,  neglected  by  him  wlio  had  deceive 
them  by  his  representations  of  the  situation  and  climate- 
In  June,  1746,  Commodore  Warren,  General  Pepperel 
and  General  Waldo  left  Louisburg  in  charge  of  Adi 
Knowles,  and  took  passage  for  Boston  in  the  Chester  mar 
of-war,  Captain    Spry,      On  arrival  they  were  received 
Long  wharf  by  the  council,  house  of  representatives, 
governor's  company  of  cadets,  and  the  Boston  regiment,  an4 
were  escorted   to   the   council   chamber,  where  they   wes 
received  with  formal  honors.     Sir   William  Pepperell 
elected  president  of  the  council,  and  took  his  seat  at 
board* 

General  Waldo  was  frequently  in  attendance  on  the  gen 
eral  court  to  guard  his  interests  in  Maine  lands.  Sir  Wil 
liam  Pepperell  did  not  appear  at  the  council  board  so  earl; 
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session  as  Waldo  thought  lie  ought  to,  and  vPTote  to 
him  in  these  worAs:  "Your  presence  in  the  general  court  has 
been  always  of  great  service  to  Maine,  and  I  assure  you  it 
never  was  more  necessary  than  at  present.'* 

In  September,  1746,  Pepperell  wrote  to  Waldo,  "I  should 
think  it  would  now  be  a  good  time  to  build  a  fort  at  Penob- 
scot ;  pray  think  of  it,  and  put  it  forward  if  you  are  of  that 
opinion.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  called  here  on 
your  way  to  Boston  "  (from  Falmouth).  The  building  of  a 
fort  at  Penobscot  was  a  favorite  measure  with  Pepperell, 
ifld  of  course  it  would  be  a  great  protection  to  Waldo's  St. 
Georges'  settlement.  It  was  delayed  uutil  the  year  of  the 
death  of  both  of  these  Maine  landholders,  and  when  it  was 

ccomplished  by  Governor  PownaU  it  proved  to  be  of  great 

Brvice  to  Maine.  It  was  first  recommended  by  Governor 
Shirley. 

The  base  of  operations  for  the  building  of  this  fort  was 
Falmouth   Neck,  and    Brigadier   Preble   was  the  agent  to 

Bperintend  the  preparations*      During  the  winter,  timber 
I  collected  for  a  block-house.     The  contractor's  name  was 

Ug.  General  Preble  was  to  enlist  the  men  for  the  expedi- 
tion. The  Governor  arrived  here  May  4th,  1759,  to  proceed 
in  command  of  the  expedition.  In  his  journal  the  Gover- 
anr  says  he   **  found  the  lower  story  of  the  block-house 

nished,  and  the  flooring  of  the  upper  story  laid."     While 

siting  to  have  the  buildings  finished  and  the  troops  organ- 
ized, tliey  were  "  billeted  **  on  the  inhabitants  as  boarders, 
wiUiout  asking  leave.  Under  the  Governor,  General  Preble 
wan  the  commander  of  the  expedition*  There  were  three 
haiidrcd  soldiers  beside  mechanics  in  the  expedition*  The 
prMvince  man-of-war  *'Kiug  George"  was  the  flag-ship.  St. 
Otorgcs'  fort  (Thomastou),  was  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
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The  first  officer  in  his  list,  the  Governor  names,  "The  Hon. 
Brigadier  Waldo,  one  of  Iiis  Majesties  Council." 

Bricks,  iron-work,  wheelbarrows,  and  everything*  were 
shipped  here.  The  buikliuga  were  put  together  and  taken 
down  before  sliipping.  Now  the  lumber  busmess  is  reversed 
—  Penobscot  furuishes  it. 

Forty  hogsheads  of  lime  were  taken  in  at  Thomaston,  for 
the  brick  and  stone-work ;  this  was  fiom  Waldo's  lime-kilns, 
which  were  first  built  in  1734»  The  fort  was  commenced  at 
what  is  now  "'  Fort  poiut,"  Prospect  harbor,  and  while  it 
was  building,  Governor  Powual  with  an  armed  force  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  above  Treat's  falls;  while  there,  Geneml 
Waldcj  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  expired  immediately. 

Nt»t  finding  any  better  site  for  the  fort,  the  Governor 
made  this  entry  in  his  journal;  '*  Determined  this  to  be  the 
place  for  the  fort.  Erected  the  flag-staff,  and  hoisted  the 
King's  colors  with  all  the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, adding  divine  service  to  beg  God  s  blessing,  for  uidess 
the  Lord  builds  the  house,  the  laborer  worketh  but  in  vain. 
Treated  the  troops  with  a  barrel  of  rum.**  This  odd  min- 
gling of  ^* divine  service'*  and  rum  drinking  was  held  over 
the  dead  body  of  General  Waldo.  Governor  Pownal  con- 
tinues: **  At  evening  buried  Brig*r  Waldo  at  the  point  near 
the  ilag-staff,  with  the  honors  of  war  in  our  power."  When 
finished  the  fort  was  named  Fort  Pownal. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  much  interest  was  expressed  by 
antiquarians  and  others,  in  making  an  effort  to  ascertain  if 
the  body  of  General  Waldo  had  been  removed.  There  had 
been  talk  of  a  monument  to  his  memory.  I  personally  exam- 
ined the  records  of  Boston,  and  the  old  burying-giT>unds  of 
the  city,  to  find  the  Waldo  tomb,  without  satisfactory  result. 
While  in  an  undertaker's  room,  I  casually  mentioned  my 
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search  ;  the  aged  father  of  the  undertaker,  who  had  himself 
followed  the  same  business,  came  in,  when  the  sou  men- 
tioned my  search.  The  old  man  replied  that  in  his  old  desk 
Bomewhei'ef  there  was  a  list  of  the  tombs  in  the  King's 
Chapel  burying-ground,  with  names  of  the  owners.  After  a 
long  search,  the  old  discolored  list  was  found,  and  against 
No.  21  was  wi'itten,  "The  tomb  of  Samuel  Waldo."  A  visit 
to  the  ancient  inclosiire  showed  that  next  to  the  tomb  No. 
20,  was  an  unmarked  space.  It  was  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
mclosure,  next  to  the  city  hall,  and  the  surface  showed  that 
earth  from  the  walks  had  washed  on  to  the  grass.  By  dig* 
ging  where  I  supposed  the  opening  to  the  tomb  (if  there  was 
one)  would  be,  I  came  upon  a  slate  stone  the  size  of  the 
entrance,  which  had  been  covered  six  inches  deep  by  the 
washing.  On  the  stone  was  this  inscription:  '^The  tomb  of 
Brigadier  Gen.  Samuel  Waldo.  This  stone  was  erected  by 
Sarah  Waldo,  August,  1811."  There  was  no  other  iuscrip- 
lion  on  the  stone,  so  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
body  of  General  Waldo  remained  unsolved. 

Hon.  Joseph  Williamson  of  Bellast,  with  whom  I  had 
conferred,  had  tried  to  find  the  original  gruve  at  Fort  Point, 
and  also  to  find  the  burial-place  of  the  Waldos  in  Boston, 
^thout  success  in  either  place.  Judge  Williamson  next 
examined  the  Knox  papers  among  which  are  some  of  Fluker's, 
Knox's  father-in-law,  who  was  one  of  the  administrators  of 
General  Waldo's  estate.  Here  was  found  a  bill  of  expenses 
at  the  funeral  in  Boston,  as  follows : 

17a9t  Jttly  0.        [Two  months  after  Waldo's  death.] 
Ralph  Inman,  15  1-2  iloz,  gloves  at  the  funeral, 
Clark,  the  porter,  carrying  gloves, 
William  Farfield,  repjiiring  the  tomb, 
To  Capt.  Samlers^  people,  the  care  in  removing 

the  remaios  of  the  BHgaiiicr  from  Penobscot, 
To  Mr.  Clark,  the  sextoa, 
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The  Captain  Sanders  who  is  mentioned  in   rlie  bill 
long  ill  eommand  of  the  province  sloop  **MH«t8acbu-?ett$* 
which  made  frequent  trips  from  Boston  to  all  the  east€ 
ports  and  undoubtedly  removed  the  body  on  a  return  pa^s^igc 

Siimnel  Waldo,  jr.»  was  the  mo.st  active  of  the  two  sous 
the  Brigadier.     He  was  chosen  representative  for  Falinout 
in  1744»  and  several  years  after.    He  was  married  in  1760 
Grizzell  Oliver,  second  daughter  of  Andrew  Oliver,  se 
tary   of  the   province.*      She  died,  and   in   1762  Colour 
Waldo  married  Sarah  Erving  of  Boston. 

Ue  was  judge  of  probate,  and  succeeded  his  father  m 
colonel  of  the  regiraentv.     He  was  also  interested  with  hi~ 
fatl>«er  in  the  Waldo  patent,  and  inherited  a  large  share  of 
at  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  only  one  yen 
before  his  own.    Colonel  Waldo,  the  younger,  died  April  1( 
1770.     At  that  date,  Parson  Smith  records,   "  CoL  Wald 
died  p.M.^  at  47  years  of  age,     20th,  Gol,  Waldo  was  buri€ 
with  great  parade   under  the  church,  with  a  sermon 
under  arms." 

The  son's  body  was  as  long  in  finding  a  final  resting-plad 
as  was  that  of  the  Brigadier.  St,  Paul's  church,  undl 
which  he  was  buried,  stood  on  the  west  corner  of  Midc 
street  and  what  was  then  Church  lane.  It  was  burnt 
Mowatt  five  years  after,  when  the  Coloners  body 
exhumed  and  carried  to  Boston,  and  undoubtedly  rests  wit 
that  of  his  father  in  the  family  tomb, 

Francis  Waldo  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1747,  i 
stood  second  in  a  class  of  twenty-eight.     Although  the 
was  a  naval  officer  and  deputy  collector  resident  at  Falmout 
there  was  no  collection  district  here  until  1758.     That  yc 

*  Willist  in  hie  histoiy  of  Fortlaodf  transposed  her  naroe;  he  calli^ 
*♦  Olive  GrizzeU." 
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BcnstoiB  house  was  opened  and  Francis  Waldo  was  appointed 
c^^llMdor.  The  district  extended  from  C:i[»c  Porpoise  to  the 
^--  pbec*  Mr.  Waldo  was  elected  to  the  general  court  in 
iud  re-elected  the  next  year.  Soon  after  the  degtruo- 
tion  of  the  town  by  Mowatt,  Waldo  went  to  England  and 
TievtT  returned.  He  died  iu  London  in  1784,  His  property 
^ '  '1  to  the  state  under  the  confiseation  act  of  1782, 
'  was  disappointed  iu  an  intended  matriraonial  alliance, 
ftnd  whB  never  married. 

Of  tlie  two  daughters  of  General  Waldo,  Lucy,  the  eld- 
uU  waii  married  to  Isaac  Winslow  of  Roxbuiy.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  and  the  final  removal  of  her  father  to 
FAlniuuth,  Hannah,  the  youngest,  probably  lived  with  her 
*  uliug  much  time  with  her  brothers  at  Falmouth. 

-  rL  ....ciir  and  engagement  of  this  young  lady  has  fur- 
ftwheJ  materia]  for  several  story  writers,  who  have  distorted 
wi«  fact*,  and  added  to  them  fiction  without  restraint. 

Uidrew  Pepperell  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Pep- 

^U,   and,   of   course,   heir   to   the   most   of    his   father*s 

K^ucely   fortune,  and  the  baronetcy.      The  son's   comely 

P**^n  and  polished  manners  were  a  passport  ta  the  best 

•^ifjty.     Among  the  young  ladies  that  attracted  his  adniira- 

^^^n   was   Miss  Hannah  Waldo.     They  were  betrothed  in 

^'4ti^  much  to  the  gratification  of  both  families.     Sir  Wil- 

^nx  and  Lady  Pepperell  both  expressed  their  joy  at  the 

ptctRpect  of  receiving  Miss  Hannah  as  the  wife  of  their  only 

i^^ix.     Parsons,  in   his  life  of  Sir   William   Pepperell,  has 

tolled  the  facts  from  the  family  letters.     In  the  autumn  of 

1748, Andrew  Pepperell  and  Miss  Waldo  were  published; 

'^^oii  afier  which  he  was  attacked  with  a  lingering  fever, 

^Iiic'b  left  him  feeble  and  dispirited,  and  more  so  from  the 

Vwi«  af  property  by  sea.    In  1749,  Andrew's  father  closed  a 
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letter  to  the  father  of  Miss  Hannah,  in  these  wards: 
Pepperell   joins   with  me  in  your   wish   that  the   alliand 
between  our  son  and  your  daughter  were  completed^  whio 
I  do  think  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  all  their  friends^  aadj 
ineans  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  t4ilk  of  their  enemies,  jw' 
there  are  none  without  some.     As  I  have  often  urged  him 
finish  the  aflfair,  and  he  has  declined  to  let  me  know  tl 
time  designated,  I  have  no  thoughts  of  mentioning  it  to  hi 
again." 

In  1751,  two  years  after  the  letter  just  quoted.  Sir  Willia 
again  wrote  to  Gerreral  Waldo,  who  had  gone  to  Londoi 
that  he  now  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  long  talk€ 
of  alliance  of  their  two  families  would  soon  be  complete 
much  to  the  joy  of  himself  and  fiimily;  that  the  nuptial  da 
was  appointed,  and  that  his  lady  and  family  connectiois 
anticipated  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  the  celebration. 

Mi8s  Waldo  was  making  preparation  in  a  style  becomir 
the  occasion,  and  of  the  distinguished  guests  that  were 
attend ;   but,  a  few  days  before  the  one  appointed  for  tl 
wedding  arrived,  Andrew  wrote  to  her  that  circumstanc 
had  occurred  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  defer  it  1 
another  day,  which  he  named  as  more  convenient  for  hii: 
self.     This  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear;  her  mind  was  fro^ 
that  moment  firmly  fixed.     She  returned  no  answer; 
guests  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour  and  place,  when  si 
enjo3^ed  the  sweet  revenge  of  telling  Andrew  that  she  woul 
not  marry  one  who  had  occasioned  her  so  much  mortific 
tion,  and  who  could  not  have  that  love  and  friendship  t4 
her  that  was  necessary  for  her  happiness.     Young  Peppere 
had   built   an  elegant   house,  near  his  father's,  at  Kittei 
Point,  to  receive  his  bride,  and  had  it  elegantly  furnished 
In  less  than  six  weeks,  the  young  lady  was  led  to  the  altar 
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hj  Thomas  Flaker,   Esquire,  secretary  of    the  province 
Thmr  daughter  married   General   Henry  Knox  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame, 

Wiciiiii  a  year,  Andrew  Pepperell  died  of  typhoid  fever. 
Br. Denne  has  this  entry  in  his  journal  for  1766:  "July  25. 
Col.  Puwell  in  town;  came  to  wait  ou  Mr.  Fluker  and  CoK 
V«J(lo,  who  went  to  Yarmouth  to  keep  Thanksgivings 
knowing  there  would  be  no  preacliing  there.  Great  men 
iie  not  always  wise  nor  always  good."  Colonel  Waldo  was 
an  ilian  in  whom  Dr.  Deane  could  see  no  good, 

*..,  ir.^.^  of  Louisburg  awakened  the  French  nation  to  a 
iWfeof  the  danger  of  losing  Canada  also,  that  fortress  being 
ike  key  to  the  St,  Lawrence.  The  most  ijowerful  fleet  that 
iiidevcr  been  sent  to  North  America  sailed  from  Brest  for 
C&pe  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  consisted  of  seventy  sidl, 
ftUveii  of  which  were  ships  of  tlie  line,  with  twenty  frigates 
•ad  tliree  thousand  disciplined  troops,  and  immense  quanti* 
fesof  ammunition,  cannon,  and  military  stores.  The  whole 
fikiue  was  placed  under  the  Duke  D'Anville,  a  nobleman  of 
iS^X  experience  and  ability.  He  was  instructed  to  retake 
dismantle  Louisbnrg;  he  was  then  to  proceed  against 
Ei[»olis  which  he  was  to  take  and  garrison.     He  was  next 

[destroy  Boston  and  range  along  the  whole  coast  of  the 

%\kh  colonies  and  finally  visit  the  West  Indies. 

News  of  the  sailing  of  this  fleet  caused  great  consternation 
ftnui^hout  the  cojist  towns  of  New  England,  especially  in 
l^o^ou.  The  castle  was  strengthened  and  new  batteries 
wBt;  one  was  placed  on  the  end  of  Loi>g  wharf  for  the 
dfcfeiiirc  of  the  town,  while  large  bodies  of  militia  came  from 
w»<a  ei'Untry  for  the  same  pnr[K)8e.  Douglas  says  six  thou- 
•wiJ  four  hundred  men,  well  armed,  appeared  on  Boston 
Coiumou  to  oppose  D'Anville, 
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The  passage  of  tlie  French  fleet  was  impreeedentl^^ 
and  ou  the  first  of  September  they  experienced  a  very 
storra,  in  which  several  sliips  foundered»  After  a  pas^ge  of 
more  than  ninety  days,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Chebucto  (now 
Halifax),  too  late  to  refit  and  execute  any  part  of  the  de- 
signed conquest  that  season.  The  troops  had  suflfered  much 
during  the  long  voyage  with  sickness,  and  large  numbers  had 
died.  The  commander  of  this  once  powerful  armament  was 
so  much  aflfected  by  the  disappointment  that  he  died  on  the 
fourth  day  after  arrival,  of  apoplexy;  the  English  said 
poison.  The  misfortunes  of  the  flt^et  and  the  death  of  D' Au- 
ville  so  affected  the  vice-admiral  that  he  was  thrown  into  a 
delirious  fever,  and  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  he  ran  bis  sword 
through  his  body  and  immediately  expired.  The  fleet  and 
army  then  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Bedford  Ba&in,  but 
still  suffered  by  sickness  although  they  were  supplied  with 
fresh  provisions  by  the  Acadians. 

It  was  decided  to  abandon  the  conquest  of  Louisburg  but 
to  attack  Annapolis  in  the  spring.  A  force  of  French  and 
Indians  was  sent  from  Canada  to  Minas  to  co-operate  witli 
the  lleet.  Soon  after  the  fleet  sailed  from  Chebucto  in  the 
spring  for  Annapolis  it  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  which  so 
much  weakened  it  that  the  designed  attack  on  Annapolis 
was  abandoned,  and  the  remains  of  the  fleet  returned  to 
France. 

The  failure  of  this  powerful  armament  was  looked  upon 
by  the  colonies  as  a  peculiar  intervention  of  divine  provi- 
dence in  tlieir  favor,  and  a  general  thanksgiving  was  pix)- 
claimed  in  Massachusetts. 

Hutchinson  says  Mons.  de  la  Jonquiere,  governor  of  Can- 
ada»  was  on  board  the  Northumberland,  and  was  made  third 
in  command,  next  to  the  vice-admiral  who  proposed  retura- 
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bg  to  France,  Jonquiere  thought  they  were  in  condition 
I  recover  Annapolis,  after  which  they  might  winter  securely 
I  Casco  liay» 

Of  this  intention,  of  course,  the  toi^-n  knew  notliing,  but 
Ihey  knew  of  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  from  France  and  partook 
ral  alarm.  The  people  of  Falmouth  made  a  laud- 
::  to  defend  their  harbor.  They  held  u  town  meet- 
ing and  directed  the  selectmen  to  get  four  barrels  of  powder, 
with  halls  and  flinta.  Also  to  apply  to  Captain  Moses  Pear- 
8<">n  fnr  his  two  great  gunij  to  be  placed  on  Spring  Poiut- 
Thttt  was  where  Fort  Preble  now  is,  and  was  the  first  atr 
^in\ii  fco  fortify  the  point  which  commands  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor. 

fhcjie  two  guns  Captain  Pearson  had  taken  as  a  part  of 

*^  share  of  the  plunder  at  Louisburg  and  brought  them 

liome.    He  knew  how  to  mount  them  in  a  battery  and  handle 

™m  when  mounted.     It  is  probable  that  the  town  meeting 

'"^derstood  that  the  '*  borrowing '*  of  the  gUDs  included  their 

"^'tier.      How   he  would  have  succeeded   iu  driving   back 

^Anrille's  "eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty  frigates '* 

^^  Can  imagine,  but  the  pluck  was  creditable- 

Inuring  the  whole  summer  the  town  had  been  infestcHl  by 

I  lurltirig  jKirties  of  Indians,     Parson  Smith  says  in  June,  *•  Our 

JJeopJtj  ai-e  more  alarmed  on  account  of  Indians  than   ever 

'^f'on?."     June  6th  two  soldiers  were  killed  by  the  Indians 

I  ™  Vft'sKJOtt's  field  at  LoDg  Creek-     An  Indian  was  fired  at 

I  fro  til  Fmst's  garrison  at  the  eastern  end  of  Stroud  water 

iDfi^g,,^  another  one  was  driven  away  from  Chapman's  at 

Bor^  tavern;  Joseph  Sweat,  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  was 

I  Killed  at  New  Casoo.     An  Indian  was  dbcovered  in  Brack- 

^^t*'"ii  swainp.  now  in  ward  seven,  and  the  men  of  the  town 

^{Hd^t  the  afternoon  in  a  thorough  search  for  the  Indians  with* 
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out  success.     Three  days  after  Mr.  Stubs  and  a  soldier  with 
him  were  killed  by  the  Indians  near  his  own  house. 

At  midsummer  the  people  of  the  town  commenced  a 
bloek-house  and  stockade  for  the  common  defence,  on  Benja* 
min  Larrabee's  land  where  the  old  city  hall  now  stands. 
Tliis  block-liouse  with  an  addition  was  made  the  county  jail 
on  the  organization  of  Cumberland  County.  With  a  timber 
block-house  and  two  guns  mounted  at  Spring  Point,  Parsoa 
Smith  and  his  peofJe  seem  to  have  felt  more  secure. 

November  25th  tlie  reverend  joiinialist  makes  this  entry: 
"Mr.  Wait  brouglit  news  from  Boston  that  a  storm  cast  two 
of  the  transports  on  shore  on  the  Isle  of  Sable ;  that  two  of 
the  large  men-of-war  (of  the  Jebucto  fleet)  had  parted  with 
their  masts;  and  that  a  reigning  mortal  sickness  had  been 
among  them/'  The  storm  and  the  "  mortal  sickness  "  saved  I 
Falmouth  harbor  and  town  from  being  occupied  several 
montlis  by  a  hostile  fleet,  and  a  la^vless  soldiery. 

One  cause  of  the  fear  of  the  Indians  the  same  season  wasj 
the  absence  of  several  of  the  foremost  military  men  of  the  * 
town,  who  were  in  the  expedition  seat  to  Nova  Scotia  under 
Colonel  Noble  of  Georgetown,  to  drive  off  from  Min  as 
De  Ramsay  and  his  force,  who  had  been  sent  from  Canada  to 
co-operate  with  D'Anville.  While  scattered  in  the  houses 
of  the  Acadians,  Colonel  Noble's  force  was  surprised  in  the 
night,  in  a  violent  snow  storm,  the  commander  and  many  of 
them  killed  J  Captain  Stephen  Jones  of  Falmouth  was  among 
the  slain.  He  had  been  In  command  of  Indian  scouts  and 
other  military  expeditions.  He  was  a  taUor  and  had  a  house 
on  what  is  now  York  street,  which  was  taken  away  to  make 
room  for  the  present  three  story  wooden  house  called  the 
*'  Oxnard  house.'*     Captain  Jones  was  a  brother  to  Ephraim 
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Jones,  the  merchant  who  was  in  partnership  with  Commo- 
doxe  Edward  Tyng. 

In  September,  1759,  the   French  army  and  garrison   of 
Quebec  surrendered   to  the  British  and  provincial  army, 
iwbich  was  led  to  the  attack  by  General  Wolfe.     Both  the 
opposing  commanders-in-chief  fell  early  in  the  battle.     Sev- 
eral residents  of  Falmouth  were  in  Wolfe's  army.     Captain 
John  Wait,  afterward  sheriff  of  Cumberland  County,  was  in 
command  of  a  transport  which  sailed  from  Louisburg  for 
Quebec  with  the  fleet.    He  witnessed  the  battle  from  the 
deck  of  his  schooner.     His  log-book  has  been  preserved  in 
which  is  also  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  and  from  the  Bay 
i        of  Fundy  in  1755,  in  which  he  assisted  in  the  removal  of  the 
■        fll-fated  Acadians.  .  This  foul  blot  on  English  colonial  his- 
tory I  wish  to  avoid.     The  fall  of   Quebec  caused  great 
rejoicing  throughout  New  England  and  well  it  might,  as  it 
ended  the  Indian  wars,  which  had  by  turns,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, been  the  scourge  of  the  scattering  eastern  settlements. 
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POPUtJlTlON  OF  TnK  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THK  TOWN  AT  XiirW^n 
PKBIOD6,  StATK  of  THE  NECK  IN  HM*.  WHEN  QUEBEC  SCfl 
DISHED.     EaBT^T  £CCLESlA<§TlOAL  AFFAIRg.      WhITEFISUX     BUAM 


In  1726,  Parson  Smith  took  a  retrospective  view  of  tl 
few  years  which  he  had  spent  as  minister  of  the  town. 
says  in  his  journal,  **  Samuel  Cobb  came  here  in  1717  wbe 
there  was  only  one   house  on  Purpoodock  side  of  the  watf 
just  built  and  inhabited  by  one  Doctor  Winslow.     In  171 
said  Cobb  moved  his  family  to  Falmouth  Neck  (from 
dleborough,  Mass.),  when  there  were  fourteen  families  the 
including  his*" 

From  the  journal  we  find  that  in  1749  the  population 
the  different  parts  of  the  town   numbered  as  follows: 
Elizabeth,  nine  hundred ;    New  Casco,  three  hundred  an 
fifty;    Strciudwater,  two   hundred    and    seven  tj' -six ;    Bac 
Cove,  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  Neck,  now  Portland,  save 
hundred ;  slaves,  twenty-one ;  total,  two  thousand  three  hi 
dred  and  sixty-seven.     Ten  years  later,  1759,  when  Quek 
surrendered,  there  were  on  the  Neck  one  hundred  and  for 
dwelling-houses  occupied  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  fiimilici 
which  would  number  about  one  thousand  souls.     In  1764 
census  gave  for  the  whole  town  a  pox)ulation  of  three 
sand  seven  hundred  and  seventy. 

In  1751  the  town  of  Kittery  (which  then  included  Eliot 
petitioued  the  general  court  to  have  their  valuation  reduce 
From  this    memorial  we  obtain  their  estimate  of   sevi 
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toi?ii8  ill  the  couuty  of  York  which  then  included  Falmouth. 
This  is  their  estimate  of  that  town  ; 

Falmoutli  is  four  times  as  big  as  Kittery  for  quantify  of  laud,  and 

llUMjyiuori^  iuhabitants.     The  situatiou  of  the  pliiCL'  exceeds  all  others 

io  the  county  far  trnding  by  nea  to  all  parts,  and  supplys  of  all  sorts 

ttf  lumber  by  land;  sjilt  and  fresh  rivers,  with  profitable  mills,  timber, 

Wood  and  every  commodiiy  that  the  land  can  produce,  and  fif*h  of  all 

M3rU  {when  and  where  they  please  to  catch  them).    It  abounds  with 

good  farms  and  calile;  trade  and  merchandize  both  by  sea  and  laud* 

'  I*llt  place  (as  well  as   die  people)  is  the  beauty  and  rxchea  and 

f  it^^.fijrtii  of  ijie  county.     Eight  military*  companies  in  town,  Ijcsidea 

jitamb^^T^  of  gentlemen  not  liable  to  military  command.    A  commo- 

[liiotts  harbor  for  ships;  daily  they  are  increasing  in  numbera  and 

'"^Dulth;  which  ia  not  possible  for  Kittery  to  do.  for  Kittery  produces 

<^1iiiag  to  trade  upon,  unless  they  should  sell  one  another  for  slaves, 

^   Ihdi  Africans  do. 

The  memorial  says  **^  there  is  not  three  rich  men  in  the 
^O  wn.**  We  know  there  were  two,  Sir  William  Pepperell 
^*id  Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  his  son-in-law,  but  neither  of  them 
Lgned  the  memorial,  and  j'et  it  was  signed  by  eighteen  of 
*lie  foremost  men  of  the  town. 

After  the  defences  against  invasion,  and  the  means  to 
Qtbtain  a  living,  ecclesiastical  affairs  next  claimed  attention. 
Id  continuation  of  bis  retrospect  Parson  Smith  says: 

In  the  year  1725,  in  June,  I  (Thomas  Smith)  came  here  and  found 
ont  Mr.  IHerpont  who  was  chaplain  to  army  whose  headquarters  were 
00  thia  Neck,  preacldng  to  the  people.  There  was  then  forty-five 
families  in  the  whole  town,  viz:  twenty-seven  upon  the  Neck,  one 
It  New  CiiAco,  and  seTeoteen  at  I^irpoodock  and  Spurwink,  most  of 
tlieto  fioor^  and  some  of  them  miserably  so.  They  had  four  or  five 
jfisan  before  erected  a  meeting  house  which  they  had  only  covered, 
and  the  floor  of  it  conlaiued  the  people,  with  the  fishermen  and  sol- 
dteit  aad  other  strangers  that  used  to  frequent  the  place  much.  The 
|Mopl6  of  Puriioodock  had  also  a  log  house  on  the  Point,  which  they 
19 
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built  partly  for  a  garrison  to  the  families  on  the  Point,  and  partly  I 
a  meeting  honse,  in  wbich  the  whole  town  assembled  evtsry 
Sabbath," 

The  log  meeting  house  and  garrison  was  on  the  ri&ii 
ground  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Preble,     The  point  was  then,  all 
ies  jet  called  "  Spring  Point/'  from  a  fine  spring  of  wat 
near  high  water  mark,  now  inclosed  in  the  defences  of  t| 
fort.     While  improving  the  fort  a  few  years  ago  an  atten 
was  made  to  improve  the  spring  also,  by  blasting,  which 
the  sea  water  filter  in,  much  to  its  damage.     The  gravejT 
which  adjoined  the  humble  meeting-house  reaching  to 
bank  is  yet  used  to  bury  the  dead,  although  many  a  ton 
have  been   removed.      The   southeast    side   of    the    bui 
ground  is  very  much  exposed  to  the  open  sea,  which  witl 
my  remembrance  has  encroached  some  twenty  feet  or  mc 
upon  the  upland,  letting  down  many  graves  and  letter 
stones,  where   were    bimed  the    Siraont-ons,    Whites, 
others,  the  first  settlers-     Parson  Smith  says  here  the  **  who 
town  assembled  every  third  Sabbath/' 

In  town  meeting  in  1727  it  was  voted  that  **  Lieut.*  Benji 
inin  Wright  shall  keep  the  ferry,  and  it  is  understood  that  1 
inhabitants  on  this  side  of  the  river  as  occasion  calls  for 
shall  be  carried  over  to  meeting  without  paying  ferriage 
The  Purpoodockers  were  not  named  in  the  vote ;   if  th^ 
wanted  to  cross  to  the  Neck  to  meeting  it  appears  they  we^ 
obliged  to  pay  for  it. 

*  It  ifl  noticeable  that  in  early  records  all  the  minor  inilitai'y  oAo 
have  their  titles  perpetuated.  This  was  according  to  law.  In  the  old  ool- 
ony  in  n33S  it  was  *'  ordered  that  all  military  officers  elected, shall  reialo 
their  titles  forever  after,  except  they  are  promoted/* 

Lord  Byron  said  tltat  military  glory  consisted  in  **  boizife  shol  Uirough 
the  body,  and  having  your  name  Bi>elt  wrong  in  the  gazette/'  itil 
but  the  colonies  made  a  lasting  provision  for  iU 
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meeting-house  mentioned  by  Parson  Smith  waa  set 

iime  thirty  feet  southeast  of  the  west  corner  of  what  was 

ih'ti  King  (now  India),  and  Middle  streets.     It  was  bnilt  in 

ftij^iiance  of  a  vote  of  the  town  passed  Februarj%  1720,  as 

fidlows:    **  Voted,  that  a  meeting-house  be  built  as  soon  as 

possibiet  thirty-eix  hy  twenty-eight,  twenty  foot  stud.     Two 

ifB  after  a  sum  was  vot^d  for  *'  boards  plank  to  cover  the 

ting-house/*  and  In  1723,  provision  was  made  for  clap- 

Wrdd  to  cover  it     At  the  same  meeting  a  proposition  was 

nadeti)  obtain  the  services  of  the  BLick  Point  minister  half 

thp  time,  but  it  met  with  little  favor.     There  was  a  feeling 

tbjit  they  needed  a  minister  of  their  own.     In  August,  1725, 

it  was  voted  that  ninety  pounds  be  raised  to  finish  the  out- 

llde  of  tl\e  meeting-house,  and  to  pay  the  town   debt.     Mr. 

Smidi  iti  his  journal  certifies  that  meeting-house  was  hand- 

•Offiiily  fioished  that  year.     He  had  received  and  accepted  a 

tci  settle  here. 

In  1726  the  town  voted  to  supply  Rev*  Mr*  Smith  with 

fifMv  ^M«l  *^ during  his  continuance  as  our  minister.*'     He  con- 

.  I  heir  miuister  sixty-nine  years.     At  the  same  meeting 

itttngements  were  made  for  Mr.  Smithes  ordination.     At 

tbat  time  town  and  parish  affairs  were  one  and  the  same 

tiuiig,  and  the  record  of  both  was  kept  in  the  same  book. 

A  vote  waa  also  passed  desiring  Major  Moody  to  entertain 

t&e  luinlaters  and   messengers,  and   that  John  Sawyer  be 

dasirtd  to  take  care  of  their  horses.     Sawyer  lived  on  Pur- 

pcN>dock  side,  where  they  were  to  leave  their  hoi^ses  which 

laved  the  ferrying  over.     They  all  came  from  the  west  to 

.tlie    Ibrty  at  Purpoodock   side.      Major  Moody  was  then 

about  the  only  man  on  the  Neck  who  had  spare  rooms  suited 

to   the  dignity  with  which  the  people   then  invested   the 

dBrgy,    He  lived  about  where  the  Eagle  Sugar  House  now 
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Ib.    Mr.  Smith  boarded  with  Major  Moody  for  which  the 
town  voted  him  ten  shillings  per  week. 

At  the  town  meeting  to  make  preparations  for  Mr.  Smith*e 
ordination  it  was  **  voted  that  some  persons  be  appointed  to 
gather  and  send  in  what  provisions  of  all  sorts  that  may  be 
had  for  that  purpose,  as  a  freewill  offering.  Capt.  Domini- 
cus  Jordan  and  Lieut*  Johnson  for  Spur  wink,  Jonathan  Cobb 
for  Piirpoodock,  Thomas  Millett  and  Samuel  Proctor  for 
Casco  side."  The  eightTi  or  ninth  of  March  was  fixed  for  the 
ordination,  Mr.  Smith  records,  "March  8,  1726.  Thia 
day  I  waa  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel  and  pastor  of  the 
church/'  A  church  was  organized  the  same  day.  The  min- 
isters mentioned  as  present  were  Moody  of  York,  Wise  of 
Berwick,  Newmarch  of  Kittery,  Rogers  of  Kittery.  These 
with  Mr.  Jefferds  of  Wells  were  then  the  only  settled  minis- 
ters in  Maine.  Mr.  Smith  mentions,  '*^The  whole  aflkir  was 
carried  on  and  finished  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of 
every  one  concerned."  Mr.  Smitlvs  salary  was  fixed  by  the 
town  at  seventy  pounds. 

In  January,  1727,  Parson  Smith  notes,  '*  Today  the  people 
met  and  cut  the  timber  for  my  house  and  drew  a  part  of  it 
to  the  spot."  The  to%vn  had  voted  to  build  him  a  house,  at 
a  meeting  in  October.  Two  three  acre  lots  adjoining  were 
given  to  the  minister,  on  which  his  house  was  built,  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Congress,  then  called  Queen  street,  and 
directly  opposite  to  King,  now  India,  street.  In  1734  the 
people  of  the  tow^n  built  a  stockade  with  watchboxes  around 
the  house,  and  in  1747  "swivel  guns"  were  mounted 
in  the  watchboxes.  In  this  house  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  lived 
until  its  destruction  by  Mowatt's  bombardment  in  1775.  It 
was  the  last  house  burned,  and  took  fire  from  a  bouse, 
opposite. 
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In  1728  the  galleiy  of  the  meeting-house  was  finished  and 
a  pew  built  for  the  minister. 

In  1733  the  territory  now  forming  the  town  of  Cape 
Elizabeth  was  incorporated  by  the  general  court  as  a  distinct 
parish.  The  frame  of  the  sightly  meeting-house  now  stand- 
ing on  the  hill  opposite  Portland  was  erected  the  next  year. 
The  frame  was  of  oak  and  it  had  no  steeple.  It  was  finislied 
10  the  old  style  with  two  tiers  of  windows  and  square  pews, 
and  so  remained  within  my  recollection.  I  think  it  is  the 
oldest  house  of  worship  in  the  county,  although  there  are 
none  of  its  original  features  remaining. 

In  1753  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  easterly  side  of  Pre- 
8utnpseot  river  withiu  the  Falmouth  lioiits  were  set  off  by  a 
vote  of  the  town,  to  be  a  separate  pariah  which  was  known 
aa  New  Casco  parish.  They  also  built  a  large  two  story 
meeting-house,  which  was  standing  within  my  knowledge, 
with  its  high  partitions  between  the  square  pews,  and  the 
indispensable  soun fling-board  suspended  over  the  pulpit. 

In  1766  the  fourth  or  Stroud  water  parish  was  incorporated 
and  a  large  meeting-house  built  true  to  the  regulation  style, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  town.  I  have  a  recollection  of  its 
interior,  but  notliing  of  the  house  now  remains. 

The  old  King  street  meeting-house  served  for  a  house  of 
worship  for  about  fifteen  years,  but  it  was  cheaply  built,  and 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  that  attended ;  then 
those  that  remained  at  home  on  Sunday  were  the  exceptions. 
The  people  of  the  Neck  had  begun  to  move  west  from  the 
lold  seat  of  dominion,  but  a  vote  to  build  a  new  meeting- 
liouse  could  not  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  enterprising  citizens  conceived  a  project  to  build  a 
aeeting-house  where  they  wanted  it  to  stand,  and  of  the  then 
standard  style,   and  trust  the  generosity  of  the  parish  to 
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accept  iL    The  project  for  a  new  meeting*house  was  fiivored 
by  Pai'son  Smith,  who  had  a  large  influence,  and  waB  a  po^ 
in  the  town. 

In  1740  the  new  temple  of  worship  was  completed.     Tl 
cnt  here  inserted  is  from  a  correct  drawing  made  at  the 
of  its  reraovaU  but  to  make  it  represent  the  house  as  it 
originally,  it  must  be  shorn  of  its  tower  and  st^eple^  ail 
have  one-fourth  of  its  length  taken  fi-ora  the  center,  and  tlid 
have  the  two  ends  drawn  together.     The  porch  at  the 
was  not  there  originally,  it  was  a  beU  tower  separate  from 
house  for  temporary  uses  and  then  moved  and  used  foi 
porch. 

The  new  meeting-house  stood  on  the  same  spot  now  occu* 
pied  by  the  stone  one  belonging  to  the  first  parish  exoopi 
that  it  stood  with  its  broadside  to  tlie  street.  The  T  i 
is  a  correct  description  as  I  knew  it  iu  its  last  ytv... ,  .... 
pews  were  square,  raised  one  step  above  the  aislei^  which  ran 
crosswise  as  well  as  lengthwise.  The  partitions  between  the 
pews  were  liigh  with  an  open  railing  with  short  bn!  n 

top,  showing  only  the  heads  of  the  people  above  thi:  ,  ^  ,-iA* 
The  seats  were  hinged  and  on  all  sides  of  the  pew  except  at 
the  entrance,  which  was  closed  by  a  door  as  high  as  the  par- 
tition adjoining,  which  gave  each  pew  the  appearance  of  a 
prisoners'  box  in  a  court  house  of  that  time.  Ju  time  of 
prayer  all  stood,  and  turned  the  board  seats  up  to  admit  of 
leaning.  At  the  annual  fast  in  1750  Mr.  Smith  says  he 
"had  uncommon  assistance,  was  an  hour  in  each  of  the  first 
prayers/'  At  the  **amen'*  all  tJie  seats  went  down  with  a 
loud  report  as  if  it  was  a  joyful  salute  for  relief  from  the 
long  standing. 

The  pulpit  was  opposite  the  front  entrance  in  the  nude 
of  the  length  of  the  house.     It  was  a  formiditblr  IimITi 
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ed  white,  relieved  with  green,  and  over  the 
itanding  pUce  for  the  ininititer  was  the  inevitable  elaborate 
aoujiding  board  of  the  tinie,  hanging  by  a  rod  from  a  pine- 
Apple  at  the  ceiling  and  not  more  than  three  feet  above  the 
niinistor^tj  heiul»*  In  fiont  of  the  pulpit  and  facing  the 
audience  was  the  deacon's  seat,  but  within  my  knowledge 
Judge  Samuel  Freeman  in  long  waistcoat  and  breeches,  was 
tlie  only  deacon  enjoying  that  seat.  The  massive  timber  of 
the  frame  was  of  white  oak  and  selected  with  as  much  care 
as  if  it  was  going  into  a  frigate. 

There  were  galleries  on  three  sides,  where  many  well-to-do 
people  had  pews  from  choice,  A  wonder  to  my  boyish  eyes 
were  the  interior  brace?  of  hewn  oak,  showing  the  axe  marks 
through  the  limewash.  Each  cross  beam  hiul  a  brace  at  each 
end,  which  stiirted  from  the  post  at  the  top  of  the  gallery 
and  went  boldly  out  into  the  audience  room  and  entered  the 
beam  nt  least  fifteen  feet  from  the  wall.  The  beams  were 
hidden  by  the  plastering,  but  the  posts  showed. 

An  iJicident  comes  to  my  mind  as  I  write.  In  October* 
1821,  Rev-  Mr.  Payson,  (before  he  was  a  D.D.,)  was  invited 
bj*  the  Portland  Marine  Bible  Society  to  address  the  seamen. 
There  was  no  Bethel  church  then,  and  the  seamen  were 
numerous,  and  were  a  much  more  distinct  class  than  now  in 
dre^  and  manners.  They  did  not  often  hear  a  sermon. 
**The  Old  Jerusalem/'  as  the  memorable  church  was  called* 
wa«  chosen  in  which  the  address  was  to  be  delivered.  It  was 
a  seoison  when  there  were  many  sailors  in  port,  and  an  effort 

^  At  fhc  Jaaotion  of  Froo  and  Congress  streeU,  on  the  end  of  the  nar* 
building,  aro  the  two  fluted  pilLirs  which  supported  the  pulpit.     They 
put  there  when  the  buUdiug  was  erected  in  1626,  by  Charles  Q. 
Clapp.    The  center  omamont  of  tho  sounding-board  is  in  the  cabm«t  of 
Maiiie  Historical  Society. 
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was  made  to  have  theai  fill  the  lower  floor  of  the  churcl 
All  sailor  boarding-house  keepers  were  invit<5d  to  go  will 
their  boarders.  It  was  a  novel  occasion  and  all  went*  He 
ratio  G*  Quincy,  a  Universalis t,  kept  the  largest  and  bes 
house  —  it  is  yet  standing  on  Fore  street  between  Portland 
Pier  und  the  Custom  House.  Mr.  Quiucy  marshaled 
own  men,  and  all  other  sailors  who  would  join  hira,  wfaic^ 
made  a  long  and  remarkable  procession.  Quincy  had 
heavy  wooden  leg  and  when  the  procession  went  throng^ 
the  waiting  crowd,  cheers  could  hardly  be  suppressed,  bi 
when  the  worthy  maimed  man  entered  the  uncarpeted  aisli 
with  his  wooden  stump,  his  well-known  step  awakened  thJ 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  They  forgot  the  place  and  tl 
day,  and  gave  a  round  of  applause.  The  house  was  packej 
as  it  never  had  bedn  before. 

Mr.  Paysou*s  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  was  second 
none  in  New  England.  I  have  his  printed  address  before  mi 
The  incident  requires  that  I  should  quote  from  it.  Tb 
speaker  had  l»een  describing  the  final  judgment,  and 
this  language:  "Then  our  world  driven  by  the  last  tempes 
\A^U  strike  and  be  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  shores  of  oternitji 
Hark !  what  a  crash !  *'  At  this  point  an  excited  saik 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  cried  out,  "She  has  struck!  "  whic 
caused  those  in  the  gallery  to  try  to  look  below,  thinking  ih^ 
over-crowded  galleries  were  giving  away.  A  board  on  whici 
several  men  were  standing  bmke,  wiiich  furtlier  added  to  thi 
panic-  Some  of  the  lower  window  sashes  were  got  up,  and 
many  jumped  to  the  ground.  In  the  gallery,  many  climbed 
into  the  braces  which  have  been  described-  A  few  cool  an^ 
resolute  men  succeeded  in  quieting  the  excited  crowd,  wl 
again  became  seated,  and  listened  to  the  closing  exercises. 

The  lot  on  which  the  meeting-hom^e  waa  built  was  one' 
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bnndfed  and  twenty *two  feet  on  **Back  street"  and  one 
Lttinlred  and  forty  feet  deep. 

Tlie  vote  whereby  the  new  house  was  accepted  was  **that 
tJie  new  meeting-house  on  the  Neck  in  the  first  parish  in  Fal- 
njouth  be  a  parish  house  forever,  reserving  to  the  proprietors 
tlint  built  said  house  the  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  and  the 
privilege  of  building  one  tier  of  pews  round  the  back  side  of 
tlie  galleries*  .Said  pews  to  be  six  feet  wide.  The  remain- 
der of  said  parUh  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  seats  below 
and  the  other  seats  in  the  galleries/'  It  i&  probable  that 
m\y  a  part  of  the  lower  floor  was  then  occupied  by  pews. 

The  new  meeting-house  was  first  occupied  by  a  worshiping 

embly  July  20,  1740,     In  1758  a  bell  was  procured  in 

Ingland  which  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds  and  cost  one 

hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds  lawful  money.     It  was 

imported  by  Captain  Alexander  Ross,  and  was  hung  on  a 

ime  separate  from  the  meeting-house.  In  1769  the  oppo- 
iition  against  the  new  order  of  things  had  so  far  subsided 
that  the  parish  voted  to  enlarge  the  house  and  build  a  steeple. 
In  that  year  the  house  was  sawed  through  on  both  sides  of 
the  pulpit  and  each  end  was  moved  from  the  pulpit  twelve 
feet,  and  the  space  built  up,  giving  twenty*eight  new  pews 
on  the  lower  floor.  In  1760  the  tower  was  built  and  the 
next  year  the  graceful  spire  seen  in  the  cut  was  added.  The 
design  was  evidently  copied  from  the  steeple  of  the  meeting- 
house at  York  wliich  was  built  in  1727,  and  stood  unaltered 
until  1882.  The  Falmouth  spire  was  its  exact  counterpart, 
I  tliink  the  front  entrance  porch  was  added  the  same  year  of 
the  building  of  the  tower.  The  western  end  of  the  bouse* 
from  the  town  and  from  the  storms,  remained  without  clap, 
boards  until  1756.  In  Mowatt's  bombardment  in  17T5  a 
cannon  shot  went  through  the  front  wall  and  lodged  inside. 
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but  this  was  the  only  injury  to  the  venerable  stracture* 
When  the  present  stoue  church  on  the  same  spot  was  built 
the  shot  was  xised  in  the  suspension  of  the  glass  chandelier. 

The  following  letter,  with  its  enclosure,  was  kintUy  banded ' 
to  me  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  As  the 
book  in  which  the  draft  of  the  old  letter  is  written  once 
belonged  to  Moses  Pearson,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of 
the  building  committee,  and  that  the  draft  of  the  order  for 
the  materials  for  the  steeple  is  in  his  handwriting.  The 
vane  then  procured  now  surmounts  the  spire  of  the  church 
on  the  same  spot. 

Boston,  June  Sth^  1885. 
Mr,  J,  P,  Baxter, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  name  beiug  the  only  one  known  to  mo  as  being 
intcresteii  in  local  history  through  your  late  work,  I  enclose  the  copy 
of  a  draft  of  a  letter  I  came  across  on  the  fly  sheet  of  an  ohi  bciok  of 
Massachusetts  liay  Statutes.  The  bfwk  belonged  at  one  time  lo 
Moaes  Pearson.  Alex.  Hoss^  narne  also  appears  on  a  front  page. 
Thinking  this  copy  may  help  to  fix  some  date  or  be  of  some  inteicst 
I  send  it  to  you.  The  draft  of  the  letter  was  not  addressed  orsigned« 
Very  Truly, 

IL    F.    ILiMlLTUX, 

124  Commonweath  AvenuCj  Boston. 


Falhouth  Sept  Olh  1760 
8r.  The   folowing  articols   wo  doslre  you'l  send  us  f»  aoone  as 
may  be,  it  being  late  in  the  year  to  do  the  work  we  are  about,  vix, 

A  vnne  for  a  Steeple  of  120  feet  high,  to  bo  made  of  coper  or 
brass  as  may  be  thought  lieat  and  cheepest.    As  much  of  the  thiuest 
sort  of  sheet  lead  as  will  cover  the  top  of  the  tower    Being  18  feet  »q. 
100  wt  White  lead 
50  ^'    Spanish  white 
12  galons  Lintseed  oyl 
14  book^  of  leaf  goold 
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Te  ipire  i§  Ct  for  panting  and  wates  for  the  vane  in  order  lo  niise. 
Ibc  mcfQity  for  these  arlicols  wilJ  be  culltictcid  in  n  short  iinm  vrhich 
W<J  shjiU  send  you  and  make  you  reasonable  satisfaction  for  y'  care 
ftod  trouble  In  ye  altair. 

Tlie  new  spire  was  the  wonder  of  the  eastern  country ;  there 
was  MO  other  east  of  York*  All  will  yet  admit  that  its  out- 
lines nnd  proportions  were  graceful.  From  the  order  for 
materiiiLs,  we  find  that  it  was  painted  white. 

From  the  town  records  it  seems  they  had  bad  luck  with 
the  bcIL  The  first  mention  of  it  after  it  was  hung  in  the 
belfry  was  in  June,  1774,  when  Parson  Smith  says  it  **  tolled 
all  day  as  the  harbor  of  Boston  is  shut  up."  In  1791  the  town 
'^roted  to  recast  the  bell  provided  the  expense  does  not 
exceed  ane*half  of  what  it  cost  to  recast  it  before/*  In  1792 
the  town  **  voted  to  ring  the  bell  at  sunrise,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
at  one  o^cIock  and  at  nine  p.m.«  and  at  the  usual  hours  on 
the  Lord's  day  at  the  expense  of  the  town.*'  In  18W 
a  bell  weighing  eighteen  hundred  pounds  was  imported  from 
Liverpool  to  replace  the  old  one  which  had  long  been 
cracked.  At  service  time  on  Sunday  it  was  waited  for  by 
the  sextons  of  the  other  churches  to  give  the  first  note,  and 
in  an  alarm  for  fire  no  bell  stopped  ringing  while  the  bell  of 
the  **  Old  Jerusalem  '*  could  be  heard.  I  think  that  defer- 
ence has  been  accorded  to  the  bell  of  the  first  parish  until 
within  a  few  years. 

In  Mo  watt's  bombardment  in  1775,  the  raeetiog-house  was 
an  exposed  target*  with  nothing  in  range  to  protect  it.  Only 
onc<j  was  it  struck,  that  was  by  a  hot  shot  which  set  it  on 
firo  but  it  was  extinguished. 

A  iKul  accident  occurred  at  the  old  meeting-house  on 
Christmas  tlay  in  1821.  Horatio  Noyes,  aged  fourteen  yeara» 
found  the  tower  door  unlocked  and  went  alone  up  to  the  bel- 
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fry.  He  then  attempted  to  climb  to  the  spire  by  one  of  ^ 
eight  oak  posts  surrounding  the  belfry.  He  lost  his  hold 
and  fell  outside  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  nearly  seventj 
feet.  He  was  taken  up  alive,  but  died  the  next  day,  H^ 
was  the  son  of  Jacob  Noyes  who  built  the  Charles  Jonc 
house.  Free  street. 

In  1T94  a  clock  was  placed  in  the  tower  by  the  town  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  pounds.    In  1802  an  additional  dia 
was  phiced  on  the  eaistern  side,  over  the  ridge  of  the  roof,* 

After  standing  eighty-five  years,  the  venerable  meeting 
house  became  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  yoiing 
part  of  its  proprietors,  and  ungi*ounded  fears  were  expr 

•  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writinjj  town  clocks  were  more  nee<le(]  thji 
now.  Few  people  except  the  rich  had  time  keepers  lu  their  hoases^ 
had  a  mark  in  the  wiudow  where  the  shadow  came  to  at  meridian,  bti 
this  was  no  use  at  any  other  hour.  It  waa  common  in  fixing  the  tilla 
a  house«  especially  in  the  country,  to  set  a  compass  to  have  the  aide 
end  rao^e  north  and  south  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing?  when  it  wan 
twelve  o'clock.  Sun  dials  were  another  means  resorted  to  to  give 
titne^  but  all  these  means  were  of  no  use  when  the  sun  waa  obsenr 
Jud^e  Sewall  in  1(^  recovds,  "  Have  the  Lord^s  supper,  iifot  home  rathe 
before  twelve  both  by  my  clock  and  dial.^*  These  sun  dials  were  in  u»4 
ID  Falmouth  as  well.  The  setting  of  one  made  an  Impression  on  llif 
memory  of  a  girl  of  fifteen  who  mentioned  it  in  a  deposition  sixty -flv 
years  after,  which  is  on  record.  She  says:  "  When  I  was  in  my  fifteen! 
year  (1744)^  I  went  to  service  in  the  family  of  Stephen  Jones  in  a  honi 
which  was  afterward  occupied  by  Mr.  Edward  Oxnard  [York  street] ;4 
that  while  I  was  there  I  remember  William  Poto,  then  a  surveyor,  wjis  at 
said  Jones',  The  conversation  was  whether  the  house  stood  east  and_ 
west  or  not  For  the  convenieneo  of  knowing  it  was  decided  to  fix  up 
dial  which  Jones  had  in  his  hou»e.  A  post  was  accordingly  set,  about  oii4 
rod  from  the  fore-door  on  toward  the  water,  on  which  they  fixed 
dial.'*  This  dial  was  set  up  a  few  rods  from  Gorham's  corner,  whCcli 
name,  properly,  only  covers  the  north  comer  of  Fore  and  Center  street 
where  William  Gorham  had  his  store.    Aa  this  locality  beam  the  same 
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that  it  wa8  unsafe  to  riug  the  bell  from  the  weakness  of  the 
Hpire  from  decay.  The  younger  meix  of  the  parish  who 
ivarited  a  new  church,  with  the  aid  of  Rand,  the  sexton^  had 
got  up  the  feeliug  that  it  was  unsafe  to  ring  the  bell  but  no 
decay  could  be  pointed  to.  The  elderly  men  frora  whom  the 
funds  were  to  come,  participated  in  the  fright  and  the  fine 
toned  bell  hung  mute  for  months.  In  1825  the  parish  decided 
to  pull  down  the  spire  and  tower,  and  move  the  old  house 
back  and  use  it  for  the  regular  service  until  a  new  church 
could  be  builu  The  pulling  over  of  the  spire  was  a  notable 
event  for  the  boys  of  the  town,  among  whom  the  writer  waa 
one.  This  was  done  early  in  the  spring  as  it  must  be  the 
first  movement  toward  the  erection  of  the  new  house.  The 
conti-actor  for  the  removal  of  the  ancient  building  was 
Charles  Frost,  senior,  the  only  man  of  the  town  who  had 
the  necessary  appliances  for  such  a  job. 

In  the  preparation  to  pull  over  the  spire,  a  man  was  sent 
up  inside  above  the  belfry  as  far  as  possible  with  an  axe,  and 
made  an  opening,  and  let  down  a  small  rope  with  which  ho 
drew  up  a  large  one,  and  made  it  fast  around  the  spire. 
While  he  Wiis  doing  this,  another  man  was  sawing  off  the 
oak  posts  around  the  belfry. 

Frost,  the  contractor,  took  his  station  on  the  roof  of  the 
three  story  Dr,  Deaue  house,  which  then  stood  next  above 
the  meeting-house ;  the  long  and  strong  rope  was  stretched 
far  down  Temple  street,  and  manned  on  both  sides  by  a  mot- 
ley crowd.  The  word  came,  '*  Haul  away,"  It  was  thought 
that  a  gentle  pull  was  all  that  was  needed  and  the  rope  was 

ehaneter  of  **  seven  dials/'  St  Giles,  London,  and  aa  aeven  atreetft 
opcu  from  this  s«|uare,  '*  seven  dials/*  or  perhaps  27ie  Dial^  would  l>e  aa 
appropriate  name  for  it 
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pulled  straight  with  qo  movement  of  the  spire.  Then  muiL- 
an  ill-Tiutured  reprimand  and  emphatic  order  to  "liaul,'* 
when  the  rope  parted,  but  the  steeple  remained  in  place- 
The  last  of  the  posts  was  sawn  asunder,  the  ropo  knotted 
and  another  pull  g^ven  ;  but  not  until  a  piece  had  been  fear- 
lessly chopped  out  of  the  near  post  with  an  axe  could  the 
brave  old  spire  be  made  to  succumb. 

The  top  ball  struck  the  ground  first,  and  within  trcn  feet 
of  the  tower.  The  vane  and  the  iron  rod  on  which  it  swung, 
were  some  twisted,  and  a  few  feet  of  the  top  woodwork  was 
broken  off,  but  the  body  of  the  spire  kept  its  form.  Much 
curiosity  was  shown  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  documents  depos- 
ited in  the  ball,  which  were  found  to  be  as  perfect  as  when 
placed  there.  Another  object  of  interest  was  the  vane^  to 
ascertain  if  there  was  a  bullet  hole  in  it,  and  true  to  tradi* 
tion  it  was  there. 

In  about  1812  John  H,  Hall  of  the  town*  a  boat-builder, 
completed  a  breech  loading  rifle — the  first  ever  known  here. 
To  show  his  success  and  skill,  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  Tomplo 
street  and  put  a  ball  through  the  vane  as  he  claimed,  but 
many  doubted.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  truo* 
and  now  with  a  glass  the  patch  can  be  seen  that  covers  it. 
In  the  war  of  1812  the  United  States  government  purchased 
Hairs  patent,  and  employed  him  to  superintend  the  manu- 
facture of  his  arm  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  removal  of  the  old  meeting-house  was  an  event  of 
general  interest  in  the  town^  whose  inhabitants  then  num- 
bered less  than  ten  thousand.  Its  memories  were  associated 
with  those  of  the  venerable  ministers  Smith  and  Deane,  many 
of  ita  pew  holders  having  sat  under  their  preaching.     The 
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building  vrm  no  ordinary  structure.    Its  timbers  were  all  of 
*♦  .1  ..r  some  liard  wood. 

**  Fivcscor©  jeare  it  stood; 
Yes,  they  built  it  well, 
Though  they  built  of  wood; 

When  that  house  arose « 
Far  its  crosa-beams  square, 

Oak  Find  Wiilnut  fell. 
Little  worse  for  wr.ar, 
•  Down  the  ohl  house  goes! " 

There  was  a  great  weight  of  lirae-pl aster  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling,  nearly  an  inch  thick.  Contract  plastering  had  not 
then  come  in.  The  weight  of  the  building  far  exceeded  any 
estijtmte.  The  moving  of  it  only  about  its  own  width  was 
found  to  be  a  difficult  job,  and  could  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  use  of  the  wooden  bed  screws,  then  in  use,  working 
in  pairs  through  a  beam.  There  were  then  no  iron  jack- 
screws  as  now.  After  being  moved  to  the  rear,  the  old 
bou^c  was  occupied  for  worship  while  the  new  one  was  being 
built,  when  it  was  taken  down.  A  two  story  house,  number 
22  Parris  street,  has  its  walls  covered  with  clapboards  from 
the  old  meeting-house,  and  fastened  on  with  the  original 
wrought  nails.  The  house  was  built  in  1826  by  a  Mr.  Mil- 
lions, a  distiller. 

In  the  large  closet  under  the  high  pulpit  were  kept  the  rel- 
ics commemorative  of  the  boitibardment.  Two  or  more  can- 
non shot,  one  of  which  went  through  the  wall  and  pews, 
the  marks  of  which  remained  as  long  as  the  house  stood. 
There  was  also  a  long  speaking  trumpet  made  of  tin  plate, 
eaten  through  and  through  with  rust,  which  was  kept  in  the 
closet.  The  trumpet  was  taken  by  some  of  the  people  of 
tbo  town  from  one  of  a  boat's  crew  who  was  sent  on  shore 
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from  Mowatt's  sliip  with  torches,  to  set  fire  to  buildings 
which  could  oot  be  reached  by  bombs  and  hot  shot. 

Beside  its  legitimate  use  for  divine  service  the  old  meeting- 
house had  becQ  twice  used  by  the  authorities  of  the  province 
for  conferences  with  the  Indian  tribes,  which  in  both  cases 
resulted  in  treaties  of  peace,  which  were  signed  within  its 
walls.  The  first  in  September*  1749 ;  and  again,  Governor 
Shirley  and  his  council,  with  commissioners  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, had  a  long  conference  here  with  the  thfee  principal 
Indian  tribes  in  July,  1754,  which  ended  in  the  conclusion 
and  signing  of  a  treaty.  The  two  first  trials  for  murder  in 
the  county  were  also  held  in  the  meeting-house*  Firsts 
Goodwin,  who  was  executed  in  November,  1772.  Second^ 
Thomas  Bird,  in  1790,  who  was  also  convicted  and  executed* 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  before  the  removal  of  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, preparations  were  made  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  church  on  the  same  spnt.*  The  building  committee 
were  Albert  Newhall,  Joshua  llichardson,  and  John  Mussey. 
The  material  chosen  was  granite,  fiom  a  quarry  near  the 
line  between  Freeport  and  Yarmouth,  The  walk  are  of 
undressed  stone,  but  laid  in  regular  courses,  with  door 
and  window  arches  and  all  corners  cut  to  dimensions. 
While  the  walls  were  going  up  a  difficulty  arose  with  the 
contractor  for  the  stone,  and  that  for  the  most  north- 
erly window  was  obtained  at  Charlestown  state  prison  ;  it 
is  Chelmsford  stone.  Except  the  jail,  built  in  1797,  this  was 
the  first  building  in  the  town  whose  walls  were  entirely  of 
grauite-     The  interior  is  eighty-two  by  sixty-two  feet. 

•  up  to  near  the  middle  of  this  century  only  the  houses  of  woraliip  of 
the  Epi&oopalians  aitd  Roman  Catholics  were  termed  **  churches^'  —  all 
others  were  from  the  choice  of  their  owners  called  **  meetinf^'houses." 
At  the  time  mentioned,  in  the  city,  when  **  the  church  **  as  a  building  was 
named,  it  was  understood  to  mean  old  St  Faurs  on  School  street* 
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Although  this  church  was  built  within  the  remembrance 
of  many  now  living,  it  is  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the 
city.  Its  cost  was  twenty-three  thousand  (hillars*  It  is 
remarkable  that  after  a  period  of  sixty  years  one  of  the 
building  committee  is  yet  alive,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John 
Mufisey  who  was  born  in  1790. 

Deacon  Samuel  Freeman,  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  churchi  then  eighty-two  years  old,  had  served  as  deacon 
and  occupied  the  deacon's  seat  in  front  of  the  pulpit  forty- 
four  years*  When  he  was  about  eighty  yeai^s  old  he  com- 
piled and  published  the  valuable  journal  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith,  which  is  the  text-book  for  the  histc»ry  of  the  town, 
remarkable  events,  and  the  weather,  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
Deacon  Freeman  was  thirty-two  years  old  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, He  died  in  1831  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  yeara.  His 
eyesight  was  good  without  the  assistance  of  spectacles  until 
his  death*  He  continued  to  wear  breeches  and  shoes  with 
the  broad  silver  buckles  of  the  olden  time.  A  sight  of  the 
cut  of  the  old  meeting-house  brings  to  my  memory  his  ven- 
erable figure  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  His  hand  was  always 
open  in  friendship  and  in  alms-giving* 

The  removal  of  the  old  meeting-house  seemed  to  place 
the  memories  of  Parson  Smith  further  back  in  history.  His 
biography  has  been  fully  written  in  connection  with  the 
two  editions  of  his  journal.  He  was  an  able  preacher  and  a 
laborious  and  pious  pastor,  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  this 
world's  interests.  He  could  not  have  inherited  much  from 
his  father,  who  was  long  a  truck-miister  under  the  province 
at  Saco  and  St.  Georges  forts,  with  a  small  salary.  After 
he  had  been  settled  here  fifteen  years  over  a  parish  too  poor 
[to  finish  their  meeting-bouse  inside,  Parson  Smith  made  an 
20 
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inventory  which  Mr.  Willis  found  among  his  papers.  Tt 
bears  this  heading:  "  An  account  of  what  estate  belongs  to 
T.  Smith,  Oct,  3,  1742.**  Beside  his  house  and  home  farm, 
he  enumerates  eleven  parcels  of  land,  among  which  were 
** sixty  acres  on  the  Neck;  one  third  part  of  Peak's  Inland, 
and  a  third  part  of  House  Island.*'  He  also  names  his  per- 
sonal estate^  farm-stock,  and  bonds.  Also  eight  hundred 
pounds  due  from  the  parish  and  town,  for  which  he  saja 
he  would  not  have  them  sued.  In  a  memorandum  for  htis 
attorney  in  a  case  in  court*  he  says,  '*  To  look  carefully  to 
the  jury,  etc.'*  He  would  have  shone  as  a  real  estate  broker 
in  these  days. 

There  was  one  case  of  dissatisfaction  and  ill  feeling  which 
he  mentions  between  himself  and  the  childless  widow  of  ]m 
son,  (they  were  joint  heirs  in  the  son's  estate,)  the  causa 
of  which  I  think  I  can  explain.  The  Parson  had  a  son 
Thomas  who  was  as  thrifty  as  the  fatlier.  He  kept  a  store 
(his  father  calls  it  a  shop),  on  the  north  corner  of  Middle 
street  and  Fiddle  lane,  now  Franklin  street.  This  shop 
and  goods  escaped  Mowatt's  burning  in  1775,  but  its  owner 
foresaw  the  coming  storm  of  the  Revolution,  and  turned  hm 
stock  into  hard  cash  and  put  it  into  a  bag.  Peter  T.  Smith, 
his  brother,  was  then  settled  minister  at  Windham,  and  had 
a  large  house  yet  standing,  where  the  father  fled  for  refuge 
when  his  own  house  on  the  Neck  was  burned.  The  sod 
Thomas,  the  trader,  owned  the  adjoining  farm  in  Windham, 
on  which  stood  the  first  frame  house  wliich  was  built  in  the 
town.  In  July,  1769,  Dr.  Deane  records,  *^  Went  to  Wind* 
ham  with  Judges  Oliver  and  Trowbridge  (of  Massachusetts), 
dined  at  Mr.  T.  Smith's  farm-house/' 

Thomas  Smith,  junior,  had  two  negro  slaves,  a  man  and  n 
young  woman,  for  whom  the  father  in  his  complaint  said  he 
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offBred  seven  hundred  pounds — old  tenor  of  course*     Fear- 
ing  more  trouble  from  the  armed  vessels,  Smith  junior  took 
1^3  faithful  ne^o  man  and  his  money  bags  into  his  chaise 
iftnd  drove  to  Windham,  and,  unknown  to  bis  father,  hid  the 
money  in  the  cellar  of  the  farm-house.     In  the  presfts  for  sol- 
diers^ large  bounties  were  offered,  when  the  negro  servant 
tmded  with  his  master  for  liberty  to  enlist,  they  to  divide 
fcbe  wages  between  them.     There  were  two  other  shives  from 
Windliam  in  the  same  —  Captain  Richard  Mayberry^s  —  com- 
pany.    The  negro  fell  sick,  and  when  about  to  die  in  the 
\      . :.   I  ^^(j  the  secret  of  the  buried  treasure  to  one  of 

1  soldiers. 

In  the  winter  of  177*3,  Thomas  Smith,  jr.,  went  to  visit  his 
sister  Lucy,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Sanders,  of  Gloucester,  Cape 
Ann«  While  there  he  was  seized  with  what  his  fatlier  calls 
a  pleurisy  and  fever,  and  died  about  the  tenth  of  February. 
If  he  retained  bb  reason  his  wife  was  not  with  him,  to  whom 
he  coidd  confide  the  secret  of  the  buried  money.  The  father 
records  the  starting  of  his  son  Peter,  with  the  widow,  for 
Cape  Aon,  the  next  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the 
de<iih. 

The  father  was  co-heir  with  the  widow,  who  administered 
on  the  ejitate*  In  a  paper  of  minutes,  for  the  consideration 
of  a  lawyer  as  to  his  rights,  Parson  Smith  says,  *^  She  (the 
idministratrix,)  never  brought  in  any  inventory  till  a  year 
had  past,  and  then  no  mention  of  the  cash  or  monies,  though 
th«re  was  in  one  bag  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  hard 
money.*'  This  bag  was  a  part  of  that  hidden  in  the  cellar, 
tmknoirn  to  any  one  but  the  servant,  and  for  which  the 
innocent  a/lministratrix,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  was  blamed. 
The  negro  soldier,  to  whom  Smithes  servant  disclosed  the 
»ecret  on  his  death  bed,  came  home  and  hinted  to  some  of 
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the  toAvns-people  what  he  knew  of  the  hidden  treasure,  ba| 
wlieu  he  looked  for  it,  it  had  already  been  removed,  Tfa 
story  became  public,  and  although  the  house  has  diisa|d 
peared,  the  cellar  has  many  times  been  dug  over  during  tli 
intervening  century,  hoping  to  find  some  remaining  portic 
of  the  money.  Soon  after  the  negro  came  home  from  tfc 
war,  some  of  the  towns-people  became  richer  tlian  tbe| 
neighbui-s,  as  was  supposed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pi 
of  the  hidden  money  bags.  Putting  these  facte  and  ir 
tions  together  relieves  the  careful  minister  from  the  iniput 
tion  of  being  an  unreasonable  father-in-law* 

The   locality  where*  worship   according  to  the   Book 
Common  Prayer  was  first  celebrated  on  the  niain4and 
Falmouth,  although  the  settlement  was  subsequently  hroke^ 
up,  seems  to  have  retained  the  seed  of  the  church.     Some 
the  descendants  and  neighbors  of  Arthiu*  Macworth  still  hel 
an  interest  there*     Parson  Wiswell  of  the  New  Caseo  Con 
gregational  parish,  with  a  portion  of  his  people,  declared  fo 
the  Church  of  England.      This  was  brought  about  by  tl 
Episcopalians  on  the  Neck,  whom  the  trade  by  sea  liad  brough 
here ;  not  for  the  liberty  to  worship  according  to  their  01 
faith  and  forms,  for  that  was  denied  them,  unless  they  al^ 
paid  their  "  rates ''  to  the  first  parish.     The  few  oflicers  of  th 
crown  located  here  were  also  favorable  to  the  English  churcl 
Occasionally  a  royal  governor  from  "  The  Bay  "  came  her 
to  treat  with  the  Indians,  and  brouglit  his  chaplain  with  hir 
Governor  Shirley  brought  the  courtly  ParsoJi  Brockwell, 
King's  Chapel,  here  in  1754.     He  was  invited  to  hold  serried 
in  the  meeting-house,  which  he  did.     Mr.  Smith  says,  **  He 
carried  on  in  the  church  form.**     On  the  next  Sunday  he 
again  officiated  in  the  same  place*     The  reverend  journalist 
says,  ^*  He  gave  great  offence  as  to  his  doctrine/' 
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These  occassional  services  awakened  in  the  Episcopalians 

Ti  s  of  the  mother-liUHl.     When  the  man  of  GiKl  opened 

ti__  _  .    ice,  perliiips  with  the  heautiful  selection,  '*  The  Lord 

i»  in  IliB  Holy  Temple ;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 

Him,**  how  proudly  the  few  church  men  and  women  stood 

Qp  to  their  full  height,  and  at  the  couclussion  of  the  service 

inwardly  resolved  to  make  au  effort  to  have  a  phice  of  wor- 

sl&ip  of  their  own.     This  could  not  be  accomplii*hed  bat  by 

jotDitig  hands  mth    those  who   were  dissatisfied  with  the 

n  '    '  ■       of  the  parish  on  other  grounds  then  his  faith  and 

I"  ;   woi-shij)*     In  1757,  an  effort  was  made  to  induce 

the  pastor  and  people  of  the  New  Casco  parish  to  conform  to 

tJie  English  church.     This  was  undoubtedly  because  some  of 

the  parishioners  were  Episcopalians. 

ilajor  Benjamin  Waite,  one  of  the  numerous  and  influential 
Waite  family  of  the  Neck,  owned  and  occupied  the  large 
£irm  which  included  Martin's  Point.  His  house  was  near 
*'  of  the  present  United  States  Marine  Hospital. 
_;ii  he  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  tbu 
meeting-house  and  was  an  Episcopalian,  he  was  a  promlueut 
member  of  the  New  Casco  parish.  A  few  individuals  of  tliat 
parish,  who  pr»sses.srd  the  leaven  of  Episcopacy,  came  near 
leavening  the  whole  lump.  The  Waites  were  all  churchmen 
nod  prominent  iu  the  movement  for  a  church.  Parson 
Smith,  when  told  of  their  success,  remarked  despondiugly, 
^Like  a  clock,  remove  the  Waites  and  the  old  parish  will 
jp."  In  September,  17*)3,  the  Parson  wrote,  '*!  have  been 
)tiraged  about  my  enemies;  they  talk  of  a  new  meeting- 
liotts^," 

Brigndicr  Preble  favored  a  new  sfMitty  of  the  old  order. 
3o)ouel  John  Waite,  another  leader,  insisted  on  a  thorough 
change.    At  an  evening  conference  of  those  interested  in  the 
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new  society,  these  two  proinineot  men  of  the  two  creeds 
became  excitud,  and  after  getting  out  doors  exchanged  blows; 
giving  Parson  Smith  a  text  for  a  cutting  observation  in  bia 
diary.  He  noticed  the  meeting  and  the  quarrel  and  closed 
with  this  observation,  **  A  foundation  for  a  church  was  thus 
laid,  the  pillars  tiemble.** 

A  subscription  paper  was  circulated  in  November,  1763, 
for  a  house  of  worship*  not  naming  the  denomination^  U» 
which  some  forty  citizens,  of  different  sections  of  this  and 
other  towns,  signed  their  names  and  opposite  wei*e  written 
sums  varying  from  forty  pounds  down  to  one  pound,  ten 
shillings.  During  the  next  eight  months  the  snbscriberft 
settled  the  important  point.  —  "That  the  worship  carried  on 
in  said  house  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain/' 
Parson  Smith's  record  of  events  says  in  July,  "  The  new 
meeting  men  had  a  meeting  and  declared  for  the  church* 
They  have  been  in  a  sad  toss  since  the  parish  meeting  (held 
a  week  before)  and  made  great  uproar  getting  to  sign  for  tho 
church — they  began  to  fi*ame  the  house.*'  From  the  par»QD*8 
language  it  would  be  inferred  that  some  play-house  was  to  be 
set  up  in  his  parish,  instead  of  a  house  of  worship,  and  by  a 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  people  of  the  town. 

In  August,  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
preached  to  the  churchmen  at  the  town  house  ;  and  the  next 
Sunday,  Rev*  Mr.  Wiswell,  who  had  resigned  lus  charge  of 
the  New  Casco  parish,  and  had  consented  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  society,  preached  in  the  town  house.  Mr,  Wij^well 
was  born  in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1749.  He  had  been  settled  over  the  New  Casco  parish  eight 
years,  when  he  declared  the  change  in  his  religious  views. 
With  Mr.  Wiswell  came  Major  Benjamin  Waite,  and  several 
Others  of  his  parish ;  and  yet  the  parish  stood  firm.     Major 
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^^^ffiTaite's  subscription  for  the  building  of  the  church  was  ueurly 

1 

^^Hlouble  that  of  any  ( 

)ther  subscriber. 

^1 

^m         The  project  to  build  a  church  assumed  a  definite  form  and 

^1 

H     a  new  paper  was  signed  as  follows : 

^1 

FAJ.MOUTH,  July  23, 1704. 

^H 

^M         At  a  meeting  ef  the  Subscribers  for  buiUUng  n  new  Meetiiicr  Honsc, 

^1 

^^L^  PUijor  part  being  desirous  that  tht^  Worship  carried  on  in  &air1  Ilousr 

^1 

^^^Hb  agrce^iblc  to  the  Law  a  of  Great  Bi-itain,  It  is  agreed  that  the  s>iaid 

^H 

^^^Kouse  shall  be  made  tit  for,  and  appropriate  to  the  worship  aforesaid  — 

^1 

^^^Huid  we  tiie  Subscribe  1 

ra  oblige  ourselves  to  pay  the  sums  aflixed  to 

^H 

^^p^'^itfl  of  our  natnes,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

^1 

£    s   d 

i:    B    d 

^H 

^^      Janit*^  Tlnpc^ 

13   6  8 

James  Hope*  for  Capt    >    i-    /^  r. 

Hiiggcttao guineas,}'    ^*    ^  " 

^1 

^k,r        ^'          Tiin'r 

2t)13  4 

^^H 

^^^B^^ 

13    (4  8 

Robert  MeLelhtu             >       a  t'i  i 
add'uUub'u             f       ^^^^ 

^^H 

^r^ 

10    0  0 

^^1 

^M                             house 

4    00 

John  BiTidbury                      3    0  0 

^^1 

^^■jI 

0    00 

John  Boiiten                          0  10  0 

^^^^ 

^^Wi                        h-m 

IH    f.8 

AnnOulton                            4    00 

^^H 

^^T                  iH 

10    0  0 

Ilannah  Oulton                      4    00 

^^1 

^H 

13    6  8 

Lucy  Uuhon                          4    0  0 
An<lrew  Patterson                 0  18  0 

^^H 

"      i^.      ■ 

13    0  8 

^^^ 

K<imon(i  Mountfort> 

13    0  8 

Christopher  KeUey                6  lO  0 
Kichan  Sykes                        3    00 

^^^ 

^       1-^:m.-  IWey  Juu^r 

20   00 

^^1 

^B      J                 rriugtoa 
^V     .1                ev.  in  work 

13    6  8 

Joseph  Dean                           1    0  0 
Jacob  Sliekney                       6  10  0 

^^^ 

10   0  0 

^^1 

■                        iriltoD 

13    15  8 

Henry  WalUs                         4  10  0 

^^1 

H                          liiim 

5    0  0 

Beujaniin  Weeks                   3   0  0 
Williara  Boultou^inboanis  13    0  8 

^^1 

K 

7    00 

^^H 

■                        i:nift 

7    0  0 

Moses  PluuiraiT                      2  13  4 

^^1 

■      1                Waite 

40    0  0 

William  McLellan                4    00 

^^H 

■      J 

0  12U 

Johnllally                            0  10  0 
Joseph  Pollow                     13   0  8 

^^1 

^m      tl'Mii^               nfterhls 

•    13    0  8 

^^1 

^M                               i\  sea, 

Jona  Tyler  (Xe w  Glou*  >       !•  i  o  6 
cestV»r)                        1 

^^1 

■      J''^«--' 

6    00 

^^1 

^1                               <VDtOU 

IH    0  8 
13    0  8 

Floyd  Kilpatrick,  in      }       too 
shinijles,                   J       i    i  u 

H 

■                      ^te 

20    00 

John  Mr3l>ona]d                      2    0  0 

^^1 

■ 

5    0  0 

Richard  (T<iogins                     1  l:i  0 

^^M 

m    !              k 

1    00 

Moses  Merrill,  of  No. 

^^H 

■      .1                      u^e 

10    0  0 

Vaniioulh,  oue 

.  ^^H 

~      1 

0    00 

thousand  laths 

^^H 

l_      V,                ,        . 

6  13  4 

John  Dill,  oue  thous^d 

^^H 

^K     (»4io   liiii^,  for  his  son 

) 

ditto 

^^H 

^1            Snmurd  Tnte,  in 

-      416  0 

^1 

^^^^  Jul               aald,  Sen^r,  of  Stroudwater*  said  that  he  would  pay 

^1 

^^HBSO  lawfui  money  in  cash  and  J£20 

in  work. 

J 
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Brigailier  Preble's  name  does  not  appear  on  this  paper, 
but  in  1769  be  was  elected  senior  warden. 

September  4, 1764,  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Fal- 
mouth, was  organized  by  tlie  choice  of  officers.     The  war-j 
dens  were  James  Hope  and  George  Tate,  both  of  whom  were 
merchants,  born  in  England.     On  the  same  day  of   tlieir 
election,  the  wardens  laid  the  corner-stone   of   the  little 
church,  which  was  erected  at  the  west  corner  of  Middle  and-j 
Church  streets.     It  wtvs  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-nine  feefej 
wide,  had  three  aisles  with  three  doors  openifi<»  to  them,  ani] 
sixty  pews.     It  also  had  a  tower  and  belL 

For  the  want  of  biMhopa  in  the  colonies  Mr.  Wii^well  was 
compelled  to  go  to  England  for  ordination.      Mr.  Smith's  i 
diary,  so  often  quoted,  says  Oct.  8,  ''Mr.  Wiswell  sailed  ia| 
the  raastship  Captain  Haggett.'' 

The  church  was  ready  for  occupancy  the  following  springJ 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiswell,  having  been  duly  ordained  Dea* 
con  and  Priest,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of 
England,  returned  to  enter  upon  his  parochial  charge.  Ere 
his  arrival  Mr.  Wiswell  had  addressed  to  the  parish,  who 
were  still  busied  in  coraplcting  tlieir  new  church,  the  fMlluw- 
ing  letter,  which  we  give  as  furnishing  some  items  uf  interest 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere : 

To  tbe  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  the  Church  in  Falmouth: 

Gkxtlemex  —  Your  Petition  to  the  venerable  .Society  forpropagat- 
iug  the  Gospel  was  hud  before  them,  by  the  Sccretar}'  at  their  last 
meeting,  (Dec'r  21),  and  the  members  were  uminiraouply  of  the  opin 
ion  (hat  Fjilmoiith  it*  a  very  proper  phice  for  a  Church,  they  thorefori^l 
reailily  agreed  to  do  somethiug  towards  the  support  of  a  Missionary 
there  and  the  miher  because  they  were  weJJ  plettsed  with  the  good 
disposition  you  have  discovered  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  tho 
Gospel  yourselves.  I  am  commanded  by  the  Secretary  to  aequato 
you  that  Ihey  have  agreed  to  allow  i,'20  sterling  pr.  annum  towards  Ibd 
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,  of  llj<!  Gosptil  at  Falmouth  provided  six  or  more  of  the  pnn- 
give  boQd«  to  tlie  Societj'  to  pay  me  or  whatever  minbter  you 
fhali  hereafter  choose  £75  sterlini^  per  annum;  and  likewise  obligate 
yoi  ii>  secure  a  Gle;ib  and  House  to  the  vahie  £15  or  10  eler- 

Uii  _  I  uiu  for  the  use  of  your  Minister  —  the  yoeieties*  Treasurer 

Is  HOI  to  pay  out  any  mouiiyes  before  such  a  bond  ia  lodg'd  with  the 
8«crelary,  but  the  sallery  commences  from  the  date  of  the  bond. 
You  will  therefore «eud  over  a  bond  by  the  very  finst  opportunity:  and 
therefore  provided  you  bind  yourselvesi  to  the  above,  Ui<^y  bind  them- 
««lrcfl  to  a^ld  to  it  the  £20  per  annum.  I  aciiuainted  hirn  with  my  deter- 
mination to  build  a  House  umelf— in  that  ease  he  says  you  must 
make  over  a  hou^^c  lot  for  f\Jture  mininiera,  as  the  condition  of  your 
receiving  the  above  mentioned  i.'20  of  the  Society  and  that  I  consent 
la  a  remove  to  some  other  place  provided  these  conditions  arc  not  M* 
ftlUtd  for  they  will  by  no  means  consent  that  I  as  their  missionary 
iiliould  set  down  in  Falnioulh  with  a  less  support.  Willing  to  eneour- 
I  ige  Jffrti  in  your  laurlable  and  pious  undertaking  they  on  the  reeeit  of 
t!ie  bond  will  furnish  your  Church  with  handsome  Prayer  Book^  and 
Bthl«,  a  Parochial  Library,  and  from  time  to  time  send  hiUHlsomc 
prt^euti*  of  sniiiU  Bthles,  Prayer  Books  and  other  books  of  devotion 
ki  he  distributed  among  the  parishoners,  as  there  may  he  occfision 
for  th«!ni. 
I  shall  do  al)  that  lays  in  my  power  to  promote  tlie  intrrest  of  the 

Otittrch  of  Englaml,  e«peciiilly  to  ease  you  under  your  prt'sent  bunlen, 
which  I  am  sensible  is  ^jreat,  in  going  on  with  your  business  so  far  aa 
my  abilities  will  admit  of  it.  I  will  ulso  improve  every  opportunity 
that  offora^  to  intercede  with  charilahk*  di.^po&ed  pei^ons,  to  contrib- 
uto  something  towards  it*  I  pmy  God  preserve  you  In  peace  and 
iininii   -ir.a  run  with  great  sincerity. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.   WiSWELL. 

Irondnn,  Dec*r  the  20, 1764, 

Von  must  direct  to  the  Secretary  Dr.  Barton  in  Holborn,  Bartlett's 

Bl  *  *  T.ondon  --To  me  at  Mr.  Greenes  Pen-cutter  in  Heel  street 

L  upj  lite  Fryiirs  —  to  bo  left  at  the  New  England  Coffee  House. 

F.  t^     With  regard  to  the  Glecb  and  House  —  Gentiemen  — as  I 

lllititnil  <o  build^  you  have  my  word  upon  hon-r  that  I  will  never  exact 

U  for  mysself  being  well  content  with  the  £75  sterl.    But  then  the 
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Society  (I  mentioning  this  to  the  Secretary)  expect  that  you  u|ipn>. 
priate  the  Land  now  unsl  acquaint  them  therewith.  The  Set  n  tury 
proposed  3  acres  I  convinced  him  of  the  impoHsihility  of  proctmsig 
that  Quantity,  and  tlie  price  of  Laud  in  ye  Town  I  informed  him 
was  very  high  — and  satlsfyed  hira  that  1-3  of  an  acre  woujd  answer 
the  i)urp«>8e.  You  will  1  doubt  not  comply  with  tiieir  dc>mltnd, 
and  I  will  lay  myself  under  obligation  never  to  demand  the  profit* 
for  my  self. 

J,   WiSWKLU 

(Outside)  —  Pray  date  the  Bond  March  1, 

Yours,  J.  WiswELl*, 

To  Mr.  Chtlde. 

With  these  requirements  from  abroad,  the  memben  of 
the  new  parish  were  taxed  not  oaly  for  the  support 
of  worship  in  the  old  parish  from  which  they  had 
seceded,  but  also  for  their  proportion  of  the  "settlement 
money  '*  given  to  Mr.  Deane,  the  newly  chosen  colleague  of 
Mr.  Smith.  In  consequence  they  found  themselves  at  onoe 
ander  heavy  pecuniary  obligations.  Mr.  Wiswell's  sabry  of 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  had  commenced  from  the  data 
of  his  ordination.  The  expense  of  building  the  new  cliurch 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable  and  the  venerable  Society 
for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  in  EnglanU,  to 
whom  they  had,  as  we  have  seen,  applied  for  assistance  in 
support  of  their  minister,  required  of  them  very  properly, 
the  purchase  of  a  glebe  and  the  erection  of  a  rectory  for  the 
minister,  and  their  entering  into  a  bond  to  paj^  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  pounds  sterling  to  their  rector,  ere  the  addi- 
tional stipend  of  twenty  pounds  from  the  society  funds  was 
voted  them.  Consequently  in  May,  1765,  about  the  time 
of  Mr.  WiswelPs  return,  the  parish  adtlressed  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Boston,  asking  his  good  offices  in  enHst- 
ing  the  sympathy  of  the  churchmen  there  in  behalf  of  their 
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oppressed  fellow- worshipers  in  Falmoutlu    They  might  well 

Iseek  aid  from  abroad  as  their  respectful  petition  to  the  old 

jpamh  for  relief  from  payment  of  debts  they  had  had  no 

Uhare   in   contraoting  had  been   denied.     The  result  of  this 

Liol^i^on  to  Boston  is  not  recorded  but  it  was  the  las»t  labor  of 

5Ve  fur  the  church  the  venerable  James  Hope,  the  first  sen- 

[ior  wunlen  of  the  parish,  was  able  to  render.     On  his  return, 

and  infirmities  brought  his  life  to  a  close,  and  his  was 

'  second  burial  Mn  Wiswell  was  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  church  was  opened  for  divine  service  June  6,  1765. 

I  The  subscribers  had  been  warned  the  previous  May  to  meet 

And  **drttw  the  pews  "  as  agreed  upon  in  the  original  articles 

ef  the  association  and  from  this  opening,  recorded  on  the  fly- 

laaf  of  the  register  of  baptisms,  etc.,  with  the  occasional 

exceptions  of  their  rector's  absences  and  sickness,  in  the 

I  little  frame  building  on  the  church  lot  in  Falmouth  were 

i  beanl  the  same  prayers,  the  same  praises,  the  same  doctrines, 

I  that  were   sounded   forth   in  the  proud  cathedrals  of  the 

I  matborland  and  the  same  we  listen  to  now. 

A  year  later  and  tlie  Rev.  Mr*  Wiswell  was  able  to  report 
I  to  the  Society  in  London  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  foreign  parts,  from  whose  bounty  he  received  a  portion  of 
his  stipend,  that  his  congregation  had  increased  to  seventy 
lilies.  He  noticed  the  baptism  of  one  adult  and  twenty- 
hii  children,  of  whom  two  were  blacks,  slaves,  as  the 
I  records  of  the  parish  inform  us.  There  had  been  admitted 
[to  the  communion  twenty-one,  and  thus  everything  betok- 
ened a  year  of  prosperity  to  the  infant  parish. 

In  April,  1772,  the  proprietors  at  u  meeting  held  at  the 

bouse  of  Mr.  Moses  Shattuek,  "  voted,  that  the  Rev.  Jno. 

[Wiswell  be  desired  to  bring  an  action  against  Mn  James 

jMiIk^  Treasurer  of  the  fii^st    Parish  in  said  Falmouth  for 
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recovery  of  the  rates  of  every  person  who  attends  worsmj 
at  said  church  which  said  Milk  has  received  and  refnse*! 
pay  to  said  Wiswell,  either  in  virhale  or  in  part/'     This  ia  iM 
first  reference  the  records    furnish  us,  with  regard  to  tl 
struggle  going  on  ever  since  the  church  was  eatahlished*  vritl 
the  old  parish  from  which  its  members  hail  withdrawn,     Th 
churchmen  had,  as  we  have  seen,  petitioned  their  forme 
associates  for  relief,  but  in  vain.     They  had  addressed  th^ 
general  court  of  the  province  in  1770  for  the  removal 
these  heavy  obligations,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  thd 
first   i>arish,  this  application  had  abo  failed.      In  January| 
1773,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  St.  Paul's  was  lield 
draft  a  petition  to  this  effect,  a  copy  of  which  is  as  follo^-s*:  1 

To  hia  Excellency  the  Governor,  Hie  Hon^ble  his  Majesty's  Coancil| 
and  the  Hon'ble  the  House  ol  Representatives. 

The  Petition  of  a  number  of  Persons,  Members  of  the  Church 
England  usually  aliending  public  worship  at  St.  Paul**  Church  i^ 
Falmouth, 

Ilimihly  Sheuiethy 

That  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ITOo  your  Petitioners  at  great  ajcpes 
erected  a  Church,  obtained  a  Missionary  from  the  Vewi?rabte  Soiiic 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Part.^,  which  Missiouar)'  thft^ 
laid  themselves  under  an  Obligation  to  support  and  hitherto  have  huj 
ported  said  Missiouary  by  laying  a  Tax  upon  tlie  pewa  of  &aid  Chur 
together  with  a  small  Tux  upon  Persons  who  were  not  owoer« 
Pew 8  yet  usiudly  and  frequently  attendiufr  Public  Worship  in  ku^ 
Church, 

And  whereas  your  Petitioners  have  lately  been  put  lo  a  greiU  rinkr^ 
and  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  being  a8«essed  as  MendnrH  i 
the  first  Parinh  in  said  town  for  the  support  of  the  (iOKpel  Miuint 
and  being  desirous  to  avoid  such  iucouveuience  in  future  huinbl| 
Pray  that  your  Excellency  and  Honors  would  be  pleaaed  to  proviilo  i 
remedy  for  them  touching  the  Premises,  by  gnintin;^  them  Ihe'Privi 
lego  of  raisings  iissessing  and  levying  all  Ministerial  charges  indepcii 
dent  of  any  other  Deuomi nation  of  Cliristiaus  in  said  Falmouth 
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5cF      TT  V  as  they  hitherto  have  done  or  as  your  Excellency  ana 
n**  J  judge  aicifit  expedient. 

And  jour  Petillouers  as  in  duly  bound  shall  ever  Pray. 


J.  Preble, 
Wm.  Simmutids, 
D.  Wjer,  Jr., 
Wm,  Campbell, 

A.  0»goo<K 
Cor,  Itrindiall, 
Wm.  Wiswell, 
Dan.  P«ltmgaU, 

B.  Wliite.  Jr., 
W,  Springale, 
Jdo,  Thurlo, 
Tlio«.  Motley, 


J  no.  Armstrong,  J.  Bradbury, 

J  no.  \V:*ite,  J.  Morse, 

Stephen  Waite,  J.  Eldridge, 

J,  Purington,  8.  Lowther, 

G.  Lyde,  R  FemiUd, 

J.  Johnson,  T.  Oxnurd, 

M.  Shftttuck,  P.  Cuniet, 

E.  Oxnard,  B.  Waite, 

D.  Wyer,  J.  Minot, 

J*  VVaterhouse,  J*  Kent, 

J.  Minot,  J.  Stone, 

A.  Pool,  Thos.  Child. 

In  March  following  a  committee  consisting  of  "Jedediah 

Preble  tuid  David  Wyer,  Esq'rs.  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Simmons, 

I  St«ph«*u  and  J  no,  Waite  "  were  appointed  to  treat  with  a 

committee  of  the  first  parish  "to  settle  the  dispute  respect- 

i  ing  the  assessing  and  cullecting  taxes  from  the  members  of 

[the  Church  of   England/'     The  result  of  this  conference 

[andnf  a  further  petition  to  the  general   court  for  reliefi 

I  appears  to  have  been  the  relinquijibment  on  the  part  of  the 

first  parish  of  a  legal  right,  the  enforcement  of  which  was  in 

opposition  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  religious  freedom. 

When  the  dissatistaction  with  the  mother  country  began 
to  ansume  an  angry  character,  there  were  in  Falmouth  not 
lover  twenty  loyalists  or  turies,  as  they  were  styled,  of  any 
I  prominence,  but  they  were  nearly  all  members  of  St.  Paul's 
Iparishi  and  largely  the  leading  men.  Many  of  them  wera 
'  niitives  of  Great  Britain,  The  minister  had  ten  years 
.before  taken  orders  in  London  which  involved  an  oath  of 
loyalty.  He  had  seen  the  resources  of  the  mother  country, 
I  attd  supposed  the  estrangement  of  the  colonies  was  only  au 
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ordinary  rebellion  which  would  soon  be  crushed.  With 
these  ideas  he  left  hin  charge  to  go  on  board  a  nian-of*war, 
with  several  of  his  parish^  whence  he  wrote  to  his  wardens 
resigning  his  charge. 

From  on  board  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his 
friend  and  fellow-churchman,  John  Waite,  then  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Whigs,  urging  him  by  the  memories  of  an 
old  and  tried  friendship  to  cease  his  opposition  to  the  crown : 

My  Dear  Friend: 

The  law?  of  Friendebip  oblige  me  to  inform  you  of  the  reason  that 
inclined  me  to  go  on  board  the  Cansaux,  the  same  day  that  1  told  you 
that  '*  I  would  not  preach  on  board  as  things  there  were  sitnated,** 
About  noon  1  had  intimations  that,  at  the  Library  Chamber,  it  had 
been  agreed  on  to  make  every  one  in  town  declare  their  sentiments ^ 
and  to  secure  all  who  would  not  join  in  their  measures.  This  inform 
mation  when  I  compared  it  with  what  you  said  to  me  this  morning, 
**  to  take  care  of  my  self  if  1  tho't  my  self  in  danger,"  did  I  confess 
alarm  my  fears.  In  the  afternoon  Mr,  Lyde  and  Shunioua  called 
upon  me  to  go  on  board  the  Canaanx;  said  Capt.  Howat  had  sent  for 
all  to  come  on  board  who  were  the  declared  friends  to  govemmenL 
I  did  not  think  it  prude ut  for  me  to  tarrj'  on  shore,  after  receiving 
this  infornialioD;  and  I  am  more  and  more  conlirmed  in  my  opinion 
that  the  step  I  took  was  a  px-udent  one,  'Twas  the  be-st  method  to 
secure  the  safety  of  my  self  and  family,  and  the  real  Interest  of  the 
Church  in  this  Town. 

Hy  religious  and  my  political  principles  are  the  same  now  that  they 
were  when  oiur  friendship  first  commenced.  For  monlhs  past  I  fore- 
saw the  confusion  aod  di?iorder  which  now  takes  place,  and  my  heart 
bleeds  when  I  think  upon  the  greater  calamities  which  this  poor 
deluded  people  may  expose  themselves  to.  I  love  my  Country  and 
am  willing  to  sacrifice  eveiy  tiling  but  a  good  Conscience  to  save  it 
from  Destruction. 

I  know  that  the  I'eople  are  acting  a  very  wrong  part,  and  should 
they  prosper  in  their  niitchinations,  I  am  deternxtned  never  to  join 
them  in  a  rebellion. 

Now  the  aword  is  drawn  I  must  obey  God  rather  than  man;  and 
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agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  my  Conscience,  tho'  at  the  hiusanl  of 

Brjr  thing  that  is  dear  to  me. 

Let  me  ask  you  my  dear  friend,  when  you  first  joined  with  Free- 
man, Preble,  &c,,  did  you  suspect  that  they  would  ever  draw  the 
awonl  against  their  King?  Six  months  past  you  would  have  startled 
»t  the  tho't,  and  have  said  with  HajKiel,  **  Is  thy  Servant  a  Dog,  that 
he  should  do  this  great  thing?''  By  every  thing  that  is  tender  and 
sacred  in  Friendship,  let  me  persuade  you  to  leave  the  company  of 
these  ab  —  ad  men,  and  meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to 
change,  I*rov.  24,  21.  8iire  I  am  that  what  they  aim  to  accomplish 
i*  inconsistant  with  your  principles,  and  the  means  they  use,  with  the 
goodness  and  integrity  of  your  heart,  I  am  really  concerned  for  you, 
now  is  the  time  to  retreat,  but  should  you  persevere  (which  Goil  for- 
bid), I  tremble  for  the  consequences  which  may  happen. 

Why  will  you  rashly  engage  in  those  measures  which  may  (for  all 
you  know  to  the  contrary),  prove  the  ruin  of  your  self,  family  and 
country  when  you  may  retire  to  your  Island  with  your  wife  and  chil* 
dren,  and  there  in  peace  and  safety,  sit  under  your  own  Vine  and 
Fig  tree;  and  have  iiotliing  to  make  yoa  afraid*  • 

How  unhappy  shall  I  be  if  the  phrenzy  of  the  times  should  dis- 
solve that  friendship  between  us,  which  I  have  tho^'t  not  Death  itself 
would  put  an  end  to.  Xor  shall  any  thing  make  me  forget  you,  cease 
loving  you,  praying  for  you,  and  exerting  my  best  abilities  to  promote 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  interest  of  you  and  yours. 

1  am  your  most  affectionate  Friend, 

J.  WlSWELL. 

Nothing  but  the  ardour  and  sincerity  of  my  friendship  would  have 
put  me  upon  writing  to  you  with  so  much  plainness  of  speech. 
Tuesday  Evening,  May  2d,  1775. 

However  we  may  estimate  the  judgment  tlie  letter  dis- 
plays, it  certainly  does  credit  to  the  tory  parsonV  heart. 

After  Pardon  Wiswell  resigned  his  charge  of  the  parish, 
Edward  Oxnard,  one  of  the  vestry  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  read  prayers  the  two  following  Sundays.  In 
compliance  with  an  invitation   from  the  parijah  to  officiate 

•  Waita  had  inherited  his  father's  farm  on  Feak'a  Island. 
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tfMDporarily,  Rev,  Jacob  h:iuey  oi  c*i,  Joiiu  ^  church,  Poi 
Ijuj L»  (now  Dresden),  came  here  and  officiated  in  the  chl 
on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  and  baptized  two  cbildreitl 
one  of  them  was  Hannah,  an  infant  child  of  Captain  Joh^ 
Thurh),  who  lived  a  few  rods  north  of  the  corner  of  Indii 
and  Fore  streets.  Two  days  after  this  service  by  Mr.  Uaile] 
the  burning  of  the  Neck  occurred,  when  Captain  ThurlaTj 
family  were  removed  from  their  house  whicb  was  destroy€ 
Ninety-one  yeai"s  after,  this  same  Miss  Hannnh  Thurlo  wa 
removed  from  the  house  on  the  same  spot  to  escape  the  j 
Bra  of  July  4, 1866^  but  this  time  the  house  escaped,  and  a  fei 
years  after  she  died  on  the  spot  where  she  was  born,  and  had 
lived  nearly  a  century.  Her  mother  was  one  of  the  Wait 
family,  so  prominent  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's.  Now  come 
a  hiatus  in  the  history  of  the  parish  which  includes  the  eigl 
years  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  war  cloud  had  passed  over^  the  meml>ers  i 
St.  Faurs  palish  made  efforts  for  a  reorganization.  On 
fourteenth  of  August,  1783,  there  met  at  the  house 
Thr^nias  Motley,  inn-holder,  all  those  who  felt  an  inte^reat  i^ 
the  parish  and  elected  officers.  Mr.  Motley  then  kept  till 
jail  where  the  old  city  hall  now  stands  and  kept  a  publii 
house  with  the  sign  of  the  Freemasons  Arms,  in  the  keeper^^ 
bouse  on  Middle  street;  he  was  a  churchman. 

The  same  summer  Bishop  Bass,  of  Massachusetts,  came  i 
Falmouth  and  held  service  in  the  new  three  story  house  ihet 
building  by  Major  Lemuel  Weeks,  which  stood  wbero  the 
Grand  Trunk  passenger  station  now  is.  When  the  land  was 
needed  for  the  station  the  house  was  sawn  asunder  an<j 
moved  in  halves  to  the  east  side  of  Green,  below  Portland 
fiti'eet,  and  is  now  kept  as  the  **  Portland  House."  At  tha 
service  several  children  of   the  Thurlo,  Motley,  and  Mine 
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imilies  were  baptized.     Parson  Smith  wrote,  "  April  6, 1786, 
[the  church  people  had  a  meeting  and  subscribed  ten  pounda 
[>r  man  for  a  pew  in  order  to  build  a  church,"     Lay  reafiing 
Ion  the  Sabbath  was  resorted  to  to  keep  the  parish  tt^getlier 
Inittil  a  ohuroh  could  be  biiUt,  which  was  aecomplished  in 
[l787*     It  was  a  two  story  fninie  building  with  a  tuwer  and 
The  same  year  a  vote  was  passed  by  tlie  parish  "  That 
pooseqtienca   of  a   number  of  persons   in   the   town   of 
'  Windham  joining  the  Episcopal   church  of   Portland,  the 
pieiy  do  consent  that  their  preacher  may  repair  to  Wind- 
three  Sabbaths  in   the  year  fur  public  worship/*     Abra- 
[baiii  Odgoodi  who  was  driven  from  the  Neck  by  the  fire^  had 
[btiilt  a  hoiuie  there,  and  John  Gallison,  another  Englishman, 
[resided  in  the  town.     They  obtained  liberty  to  occupy  on 
ttlie  8ubbath  the  Garabo  scliooMiouse,  where  these  two  zeal- 
churchmen  took  tuma  in  reading  the  service,  with  few^ 
lotbers  excejit  their  own  families  present.     A  daughter  of 
[Mr*  Osgood,  who  died  about  fifteen  years  ago,  at  tlie  age  of 
[ninety-four  years,  described  to  me   tliese  Sunday  services 
I  when  she  was  a  cluld. 

In  1802  Mr*  Timothy  Hilliard,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 

HcgB  of  the  class  of  1793,  was  engaged  as  lay  reader.     In 

this  year  the  little  wooden  church  became  too  contracted  for 

llie  increasing  number  of    worshipers.      Colonel    William 

kTyng  had  returned,  whose  wealth  and  zeal  were  a  great 
wmi  "-•     '  to  the  growing  parish. 
m  >    .       I  C»>dman,  a  merchant,  came  here  from  Boston  and 
married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Robison.     Dr.  Shirley  Erving, 
■  a   grandson    of   Governor  William  Shirley,  also  came  here 
"  from  Boston.     He  was  a  member  of  a  class  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege when  the  Revolution  broke  it  up.     He  went  to  Europe 
and  studied  medicine.     He  came  here  in  1798,  opened  an 
21 
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apothecary  store  at  the  junction  of  Middle  and  Fedei*al 
streets,  practiced  his  profession,  and  held  the  ofiBce  of 
inspector  of  pot  and  pearlashes,  a  great  article  of  commeroe 
at  that  period.  Colonel  Richard  Hunnewell,  who  afterward 
succeeded  Colonel  Waite  as  sheriff  of  the  count3%  came  here 
from  Hancock  County.  AH  these  men  were  zealous  church- 
men,  and  with  their  families  and  friends  very  much  strength- 
ened the  parish  which  had  grown  out  of  their  cliureh 
building;* 

To  Dr.  Erving  more  than  any  other  one,  the  parish  was 
indebted  for  the  spacious  and  elegant  church  erected  in  1802. 
He  had  a  natural  love  for  architecture,  and  from  his  resi- 
dence in  Europe  he  had  opportunities  to  correct  his  taste  in 
its  study.  It  was  from  his  designs  and  drawings  that  the 
church  of  1802  was  built.  Except  in  the  small  Quaker  meet- 
ing'house  of  1795,  which  stood  on  the  north  corner  of  Fed- 
eral and  Pearl  streets,  this  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  town 
to  use  bricks  in  church  architecture.     The  exterior  was  with- 

*  The  church  of  t7H6  had  a  steeple,  bat  at  first  had  no  belL  In  17S7 
the  second  pariah  built  their  meetiDfr-house  at  the  corner  of  Middle  and 
Deer  streets,  a  few  r<xls  belovt  St  Paul's.  To  give  notice  of  Uie  Borrloe 
the  J  erected  a  tla|?»taiT  on  which  Bums,  the  sexton,  boist<K]  a  flag.  There 
was  considerable  feeling  between  the  neighboring  sextnns.  Femald  of 
St  Paul's  had  been  a  T017  in  the  war,  and  Burns  took  much  prido  in 
fiaiintiug  his  flag  in  the  Tory  sexton*s  sight.  After  a  while  an  Knglish 
sea-captain  gave  a  smaU  bell  to  SSt.  PauFs,  which  was  the  second  in  tb« 
town.  It  was  hung  in  the  belfry  and  Fernald  rang  it  with  much  pride 
and  unction.  On  a  Sunday  morning  after  ringing  the  fii-*t  bell  for  s«r* 
vice,  Fernald  went  across  the  street  to  see  his  neighbor  liumst  who  had 
his  fiag  proudly  flyings  and  was  waiting  iu  the  door  to  meet  Fernald.  Tbo 
Tory  sexton  before  entering  looked  up  to  Barns'  flag  and  said  **  What  do 
you  hoist  that  flag  for  ?*^  That  raised  tlie  ire  of  Burns,  who  angrily  but 
wittily  replied,  **To  let  people  know  when  yoiu*  bell  rings,"  Fernald 
did  not  prolong  his  visit,  but  returned  to  ring  his  b«U  with  increiiiitd 
rigor. 
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m%  ornament,  except  a  maa»ive  tower,  the  walls  of  which 
rere  three  feet  thiclc,  with  an  open  arched  belfry  intended 
a  chime  of  bella,  and  to  support  a  spire  if  it  was  wanted, 

[Otily  one  bell  was  hung,  but  that  corresponded  with  the 
>wer;   it  was  heavy  and  of  a  noble  tone.     The  solidity  of 
tower  and  the  excellence  of  the  masonry  were  shown 

[when  it  was  taken  down  in  1848  to  lengthen  the  church.     It 

f  required  jack-screws  to  force  over  the  corner  piers  of  the 
belfry  and  when  they  reached  the  ground  they  were  still  a 
Bolid  mass  of  many  tons  weights     The  accompanying  engrav- 

I  i^g  gives  a  good  view,  and  the  correct  proportions  of  the 

[  church  as  it  stood  unaltered* 

The  beauty  of  old  St.  Paul's  was  its  interior.     There  was 

ery  on   three   sides,  supported   by  Doric  columns   of 

Over  these,  on  top  of  the  front  of  the  gallery  stood 

[eight  Ionic  columns,  which  supported  a  flat  central  arch  in 
the  ceiling.     The  most  elaborate  ornameotation  was  in  the 

[ebancel.     At  that  time  fine  wood  carving  was  resorted  to  to 

lofMmeDt  interiors,  which  brought  the  art  t4>  great  perfection. 
St  PauFs  was  the  first  public  building  in  Maine,  in  which 

I  wood  carving  was  extensively  used.  Ornamental  tracery  or 
beading  made  from  a  white  lead  cement  or  putty  was  used 
in  connection  with  carving  for  interiors.  The  thick  walls 
of  tins  church  admitted  of  a  deep  set  chancel  window,  with 
flaring  jambi)  and  a  flat  arch,  which  was  made  to  exhibit  this 
kind  of  work  to  advantage.  Fluted  jiilaiit'ei-s  outside  of  all, 
with  richly  carved  capitals,  reached  above  the  window  arch 
And  supported  a  pediment  with  heavy  cornice,  enclosed 
etossed  branches  of  oak,  with  leaves  and  acorns  in  carving. 
This  oak  symbolized  the  English  parentage  of  the  church* 
The  pulpit  was  in  keeping  with  the  chancel ;  it  was  octag- 
oiml  and  stood  on  a  short,  single  pillar,  with  flying  stairs  to 
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reach  it  Over  the  pulpit,  suspended  by  a  gilt  chain  from  a 
pineap|»le,  hung  the  sounding-board,  of  so  light  make  tb^it 
seemed  thut  if  it  was  loosened  it  would  as  readily  go  up 
down.  The  long  reading  desk  in  front  of  the  pulpit  wiw  of 
corresponding  workmanship.  Like  Solomon's  temple,  **  th« 
cedar  of  the  house  within  was  carved  with  knops  aiid  open 
flowers/'  All  this  carved  work  from  the  chancel  I  hai 
preserved  to  this  time. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1803,  Mr.  HUliard  wan 
admitted  to  Deacon's  orders  in  the  Trinity  Church,  V  n, 
by  Bii^liop  Bass,  and  received  Priest's  orders  at  Mid-  (,i 

Connecticut,  from  Bbhop  Jarvis,  June  6,  1806.  The  cotiiHi* 
cration  of  the  new  church  was  appointed  for  September, 
1803,  but  the  week  previous  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Ms 
chusctts.  Dr.  Bass,  whose  interest  in  old  St.  PauKs  datert 
back  in  its  history,  was  called  to  his  reward.  Tlie  CliDrcfa 
cost  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  the  wardens 
and  vestry  paid  for  the  land  twelve  hundred  dollars  add 
tional.  Nearly  the  whole  sum  was  raised  by  the  sale  oi 
pews  at  the  opeiiing  of  the  building.  We  append  tiie 
names  of  the  proprietors  in  this  year  (1803),  Their  names 
will  sufficiently  attest  the  prominence  of  the  revived  parish. 


Ulchard  Hunnewell, 
James  Fasdick, 
Wm,  C,  Weeks, 
.Stephea  Waite, 
Naihl  P.  Fosdick, 
Robt  Motley, 
Tbornas  MinoU, 
Robert  lUley, 
John  Motley, 
Enoch  Ileloy, 
Shirley  Erviug, 
H.  G.  Quincyj 


Marj^  Watts, 
George  Watts, 
Thomas  Blnke, 
8am  ue  I  VV'iiite, 
John  Thurlo, 
Enoch  Preble, 
llichartl  Co(h3ian, 
Martha  Oxnard, 
John  Waite, 
Eben  Mayo, 
Edward  Preble, 
William  Tyng, 


Wni.  Moody, 
George  Waite, 
Wm*  Lord, 
John  Coe, 
Peter  Warren, 
Charles  StimiifiOQ, 
ThoB*  Feck, 
Aaron  Bum  ham, 
Jtimt-'s  Corry, 
Atithony  Femald, 
Arthur  McLellan, 
Saml  Gage, 
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B.  TVUldiison,  Edward  Oxnard,  Ezra  Gibbs, 

Jona  Ross,  Amos  Xoyes,  John  Wildrage, 

Samuel  Pearson,  Stephen  Codman,  Robert  Tate, 

Wm.  B.  Peters,  Abraham  Wilson,  Sylvanus  Cook, 

Wm.  Gorham,  Win.  Synimes,  Thos.  Webster, 

Alex.  Motley,  Thos.  Motley,  Salmon  Chase, 

Joshua  Wal to,  Joseph  Cross,  Jr.,  G.  Lovis. 

Mr.  Hilliard  continued  to  officiate  until  1808.  His  wife 
was  a  niece  and  an  adopted  child  of  Mrs.  Colonel  Tyng, 
and  that  excellent  lady  bequeathed  her  large  property,  with 
all  the  family  portraits,  rare  old  books,  and  other  relics,  to 
Mrs.  Hilliard  and  her  children.  Mr.  Hilliard,  during  his 
ministry,  occupied  the  Tyng  house  on  Middle  street,  where 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Tyng  came  on  Saturday  to  attend 
church  the  next  day.  Mr.  Hilliard  died  in  1842,  at  the 
Tyng  residence  in  Gorham,  where  he  had  removed  at  the 
dose  of  his  ministry. 

The  new  brick  church  was  erected  on  the  west  corner  of 
the  original  church  lot  fronting  on  School  street,  so  named 
for  a  school-house  wliich  stood  on  one  of  its  Middle  street 
corners;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  original  subscription  paper 
of  1764.  It  was  probably  the  first  school-house  built  on  the 
Neck.  It  originally  stood  near  the  west  corner  of  Middle 
and  India  streets,  on  what  was  then  King  street.  Dr.  Deane 
records,  "May  26th,  1774,  town-house,  school-house,  and 
engine-house  moved."  This  was  to  clear  the  town  lot  for 
the  new  conrt-house  which  was  built  on  that  spot  that  year. 
School  street  is  now  a  continuation  of  Pearl  street,  with  a 
slight  alteration. 

There  was  originally  a  churcli-yard  adjoining  the  churcli 
of  1764,  where  were  many  burials.  After  the  church  was 
burned  by  Mowatt  the  bodies  were  removed,  but  in  digging 
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the  cellars  for  the  buildings  subsequently  erected  on  the  lot, 
the  bones  of  several  persons  were  found. 

When  the  new  brick  church  was  ready  for  oecupatioii  the 
old  one  waa  sold  to  Mr,  Enoch  Ilsley,  who  presented  it  to 
the  increasing  society  of  Methodists,  who  removed  it  to  the 
north  side  of  Federal,  near  Exchange  street,  and  occupied  it 
for  worship  until  1811.  It  was  last  used  fur  a  carriage  niak- 
er*8  shop,  when  it  was  burned. 

Several  ministers  officiated  in  the  parish  of  St.  PauFs  for 
brief  periods,  but  after  Mr.  Hilliard  Kev.  Pctrua  S,  Ten- 
broeck  in  1819  became  the  first  regularly  instituted  rector  of 
the  parish.  Under  the  ministrations  of  this  amiable  mim 
the  number  of  cnmmunicants  doubled, 

A  great  acquisition  to  the  parish  was  Simon  Green  leaf,  a 
learned  lawyer  and  a  zealous  Episcopalian^  who  finally 
reached  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  came  here  with  hid 
family  in  1819,  and  found  St,  PauFs  church  closed  for  the 
want  of  a  minister.  He  first  attended  Dr.  Payscm's  church, 
but  co-operated  with  the  other  Episcopalians  in  obtaining 
Rev.  Mr.  Tenbroeck,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  noted 
Stuy vesant  family  of  New  York  City,  hence  his  middle  name. 
Mr,  Greenleaf  became  the  leading  man  of  the  parish, — the 
Aaron  who  held  up  the  hands  of  the  rector*  He  read  the 
service  when  the  minister's  absence  required  it;  and  in  every 
way  helped   to  strengthen  the   parish.*     In   19t^  he  wrt 


•  At  the  begmnin;^  of  my  own  attendance  at  old  St  Pimf*.  wUicli  vrmt 
in  l!?'2:i,  —  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  —  the  chancel  and  its  ftimlshings  vrcre 
standing  ohjecta  of  wondurment  to  my  boyish  eye*.  Two  chairs  whioli 
htood  in  front  of  the  reading:  desk  drew  my  admiration.     T  '  ^1  thca^ 

and  since,  by  inquiry,  that  they  once  belonged  to  our  H*  ly  ally, 

Louis  XVI.,  and  were  parts  of  the  furnishioKB  of  t!u»  t>iilnco  of  Vcr- 
aailleB,  Wl»en  Louis  and  his  amiable  queen  Marie  Antoinette  were 
beheaded  in  179d»  those  chairs  wei-e  sold,  and  by  some  one  brought  to 
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appointed  Royal  professor  in  the  law  scliool  of  Harvard 
Univerjiity.  Although  he  had  taken  no  degree  in  any  col- 
lege, he  was  made  an  LL.D.  by  Harvard*  He  died  in  Octo- 
ber^ 1853^  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Mr.  Greenleaf  was 
one  of  the  mo&t  spiritually  miQded  men  of  business  I  ever 
knew. 

Mr.  Tenbroeck  resigned  the  rectorship  in  1831*  Follow- 
ing birn  in  succession  as  ministers  of  St.  Paul's  came  several 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  denomination  in  New  England* 
More  than  one  afterward  became  bishops.  In  1839  the 
parish  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of  St*  Stephen^s 
Parish :  injudiciously  as  several  of  tl^  oldest  members 
thought*  who  refused  to  accept  the  arrangement,  but  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  services.  Paul  was  robbed  to  pay 
Stephen.  In  1843  the  grand  old  square  tower  was  removed 
from  the  church  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  modern  one ;  the 
splendid  interior  was  torn  out  because  it  was  unique.  In 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  who  lamented  the  desecration  of 
the  t*a  net  nary,  **  They  brake  down  the  carved  work  with  axes 
and  hammers.'*     By  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum,  the 

Wasliinfft4)ti,  where  they  were  obtained  by  Silas  Lee,  a  member  of  Con- 
iniMfi  from  VVUcanaet,  While  atteofling  court  in  that  town  Mr.  Green- 
le&f  boarrleii  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lee^  and  from  her  he  obtftinod  the»6 
ohitiiv,  which  were  immediately  phiced  in  the  chancel  of  St  Paul's. 
They  were  arm-chiiirs  but  of  a  light  and  elegant  pattern,  and  richly 
carved  alKi.  gilded.  The  center  of  the  bsick  was  filled  with  a  fine  net- 
work of  cane,  and  the  seats  were  of,  crimson  Lyons  velvet  For  years 
Uieiie  chair»»  from  their  history  and  elegant  pattern,  werv  objects  of  inter- 
esit  to  all.  When  tbe  other  artistic  work  wivs  taken  out  of  Uie  chonoel 
Iheve  chairs  were  discarded  for  oUiers  more  modern.  On  Mr.  Green* 
Isttf  *s  next  Tiiii  to  town  he  inquired  for  those  chairH,  and  found  them  In 
a  lumber  room.  Ab  he  ^ve  them,  twenty  years  before,  he  obtained 
leave  to  take  tlicm  home.  They  are  now  owned  by  the  widow  of  his  son 
James,  of  Cambridge.  She  waft  Miss  Longfellow,  of  Porilnndi  beforo 
marriage. 
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writer  obtained  liberty  to  gather  up  the  <?;irvings  c»f 
chancel,  and  tlie  eight  Ionic  coluuui»  wliich  stood  cm 
front  of  the  gallery  to  support  the  central  arch,  and  dej 
ited  these  relics  of  correct  architecture  and  good  tasste  itij 
plaf!e  of  safety,  where  they  have  remained  forty-three  yea 
in  obscurity,  with  a  fair  prospect  of   many  years   to  c<jmJ 
•*  aaved  as  brands  from  the  burning/*  *     And  now  even 
records  of  the  pariah  of  St.  Paurs  for  eighty  years  have  dis-^ 
appeared  but  its  meinoiies  remain. 

*'  Fleet  flies  his  Ihouglit  over  many  a  field 
Of  stubbie  and  snuw  and  bluurn, 
And  Qow  it  trips  through  a  festival, 
And  nuw  it  halts  at  a  tomb,** 

From  this  first  offsshoot  from  the  old  [uirish  on  the  Nock  bai 
sprung  three  Episcopal  churches. 

For  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Dr*  Deane 
colleague  pastor,  and  the  withdruAval  of  the  church ini 
from  the  old  parish,  it  seems  to  have  gone  on  smoothly,  hi 
the  support  of  two  ministers  was  felt  to  be  a  burthen. 
meeting-house  needed  repairs  which  it  was  estimated  woul 
cost  two  hundred  pounds.  Afr.  Smith  was  wealthy,  he  wi 
growing  old  and  had,  of  course,  lost  power  to  please. 
was  asked  to  relinquish  his  salary  which  he  refused  to  do. 

There  was  no  relief  for  the  disiiffected  paxnshioners  but  \ 
withdraw;   but  if  they  did,  the  state  law  obliged  tliem 
paj^  taxes  to  the  old  parish..    So  deep  was  ihe  discontei 
that  they  felt  confident  that  a  separate  society,  if  start* 
would  succeed.      After   repeated  attera|)ts,  the  ilisaffectc 
party*  in  August,  1787,  voted,  twenty-nine  to  thirteen, 

♦SooQ  aftc^r  tlie  new  church  of  St  P^iurs  at  north  end  wa»  builtv  1 
the  request  af  the  rector  one  of  the  eif^ht  piUara  pre^fn^ed  was  given  ! 
the  new  ohaixsh  and  waa  Bet  in  the  chanoel  and  surmounted  with  a  cit 
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Iparate  from  the  old  parish.  Their  preliminiiry  meetings 
»rcre  held  at  Mrs.  Gn*lt*'s  one  story  tavern,  on  the  east  cor- 
ner of  what  are  now  Congress  and  Hampshire  streets.  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  draw  a  plan  for  a  meeting-house, 

pd  to  **  make  enquiry  about  a  piece  of  land  to  set  it  ou/^ 

hm  committee  whs  composed  of  Enoch  Ilsley,  Thomas  Saa- 
ford.  Aimer  Lowell,  and  Joseph  H.  Ingraliam.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  a  committee  wa*»  cho«en  to  confer  with 
the  first  parish.  A  plan  of  a  meeting-house  sixty-five  by 
fifty-five  feet  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Klijah  Kellogg,  of  South  Hadley,  was  invited  to 
preach  temporarily  to  the  society,  and  meetings  for  worship 
were  held  in  a  school-homse,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  was  employed 
for  »ix  monthg.  The  society  petitioned  tlie  general  court 
far  an  act  of  incorporation,  but  the  court  was  probably 
bfluonced  by  the  old  parish  and  did  not  act  promptly.  At 
i  meeting  of  the  society  held  February  21,  1788,  it  was 
**  voted  that  if  the  prayer  of  our  petition  is  not  granted  at 
the  next  session,  but  is  ordered  to  be  carried  over  to  a 
futuri)  one,  that  Mr.  Fox  be  desired  to  withdraw  it.  Sec- 
ond: that  in  case  the  petition  is  withdrawn,  this  society 
will  e<tablish  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  worship.'* 

Tlie  act  of  incorporation  passetl  on  the  sev^enteenth  oi 
Uareh,  and  the  petitioners  adhered  to  their  original  faith. 
Th«j  act  contained  the  proviso  *nhat  the  said  second  society 
ill  pay  to  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  one  quarter  of  the  sum 

bat  the  first  parish  shall  vote  annually  for  his  support*'* 
Tlie  names  contained  in  the  act  as  corporators  were  as 
follows: 


Josopli  McLcllan^ 
Tboiniw  Saniorti , 
John  Fox, 


Stephen  Takey, 
AppoUos  Cusliiug, 
Samuel  Goodwin, 


Mose?  Brazier, 
Jamt'H  Jordan, 
Isaudi  Tucker, 
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J«iseph  IT,  lugmham,    James  Jewett, 


John  Jlagley, 
John  Thrtisher, 
Abuer  Lowell, 
Joshua  Rohinfiou, 
Abner  Bagley, 
Euooh  A  foody, 
Ahrtihaiti  Stevens, 
Georgp  Wurren^ 
Abijah  Poole, 
John  Dole, 
Nalhauiel  Morse, 
George  Lowther, 
Thomas  Cammettj 
Hugh  Mc  Lei  Ian, 
Daniel  Tucker, 
William  Moody, 


EUphulet  Morae,  Jr., 
Daniel  Cobb, 
Alexatnler  Barr, 
Thomas  Webstor, 
Thomas  Hopkltia, 
John  Scoti, 
Heujarain  Moody, 
Chad  Of*  I  Ids  sack, 
Lemuel  Weeks, 
Eliphalet  Dean, 
John  Emmonii, 
Ivnoch  Moi*se, 
William  MeLellan, 
Rowland  Davis, 
James  Deering, 
Henry  Dinsdalo, 


Franein  Cha^^e^ 
Abraham  Ueeman, 
Daniel  Hodgkina, 
Joseph  McLellau,  Jr.j 
Wi!Uara  Bond, 
Stephen  Thomas, 
Wimond  Bradbury, 
Daniel  Mussey, 
John  Baker, 
Caleb  Aspen  wall, 
William  Jenka, 
Joseph  Jewctt, 
Jonathan  Swett, 
William  Brown, 
John  Lowell, 
Asa  Plummer. 


Any  otie  familiar  with  the  past  and  present  of  Portlanl 
will  attest  to  the  respectability  of  the  corporators*     Sever 
of  them  attended  St.  PaaFs  church  before  the  war,  but  aft 
the  destruction  of  their  church  they  returned  to  the  ol^ 
parish. 

Parson  Smith  mourned  over  the  separation.     In  October 
1787,  he  wi'ote,  ^'  One  Kellock  came  here  to  preach  to  tl 
^paratists.     Poor  Portland  is  plunging  into  ruinous  confu 
Bion  by  the  separation/' 

The  overbearing  spirit  of  the  first  parish  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  vote  of  the  new  society,  **  1789,  vote^ 
not  to  pay  any  more  toward  the  quarter  part  of  Rav. 
Smith's  salary  unless  the  taxes  on  our  pews  in  hi$  meeting 
house  be  considered  a  part/* 

In  1788  Rev.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  called  to  settle  by  the  nei 
society,  to  have  one  hundred  pounds  salary  and  two  hun<] 
and  fifty  pounds  to  build  him  a  dweUiug-housc,  which  ha 
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accepted.  In  his  letter  he  said,  *^In  addition  to  this 
fon  and  myself  are  young*  I  am  iuvited,  not  by  grey- 
rlieaded  fathers  who  muut  soon  quit  the  stage,  but  by  youth 
autl  thoi!»e  in  middle  age*  Of  consequence  then  our  friend- 
shiji  and  love  must  be  more  warm  and  lasting/*  He  also 
^  V  ind  that  if  he  chose  to  leave  the  parish,  he  should 
J,  .  ac  privilege  '*  to  depart  in  peace  without  the  vexations 
of  references  and  councils/* 

The  propftsed  raeeting-houae  was  erected  in  1789  on  the 
earner  of  Middle  and  Deer  streets;  not  of  the  stately  pro- 
portions as  we  recollect  it,  as  it  was  lengthened  twenty-two 
feet  in  1807  by  sawing  it  apart,  moving  the  rear  end  back, 
and  building  up  the  gap.  When  first  built  it  had  no  tower 
but  was  a  plain  two  story  buikliiig  with  a  flagstaff  on  the 
front,  on  which  a  flag  was  hoisted  at  service  time*  In  1793 
tlio  tower  was  built;  and  in  1797  a  bell  was  imported  from 
England  by  Joseph  McLellan  and  son,  and  hung  in  the  belfry, 
and  the  same  year  the  cupola  was  finished*  The  town  hud 
voted  two  years  before  to  procure  a  clock  to  be  placed  in  the 
tower  "  with  four  dials/*  The  clock  was  placed  above  the 
belfry.* 

In  1807  the  celebrated  preacher,  Edward  Payson,  aftei^ 
ward  doctor  of  divinity,  was  settled  as  colleague  pastor 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Kellogg,  who  had  been  sole  pastor  of  the  sec- 
ond parish  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  having  assistance.  The  church  had  held  a  meet- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  at  the  adjourned  meeting  a  letter  was 
read  to  the  parish  from  Mr.  Kellogg^  of  which  this  is  an 

*Soon  ftftor  tbe  clock  wa£  placed  in  tlie  tower  Enoch  LoweTt,  a  carpeo* 

ietf  yrna  \n  the  belfiy*  and,  stepping;  back,  he  fell  into  the  box  in  which 

tiM  weights  of  th«  clock  ran  down  to  the  ground  floor.    The  box  ^rew 

I  gnd tinny  om alter  toward  the  bottom  Into  which  Lowell  was  wedged  and 

fiiuilljr  Btoppedi  saving  Ins  Ufo, 
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extract :  '*  In  case  of  Mr.  Edward  Payson* 9  acceptance  of 
your  united  call  and  bis  harmonious  settlement  among  us  m 
colleague  pastor  with  me,  I  shall  and  do  hereby  reducis  my 
legal  and  other  rluims  of  salary  to  three  hundred  dnUars  pr 
smnum/'  Mr.  Pay  son  was  settled,  but  this  connection  lasted 
only  about  four  years.  In  1811  the  senior  pastor  was  dis- 
missed. Several  of  his  friends  retired  with  him  and  formed 
a  new  society  called  the  Chapel  Congregational  Societj\  and 
built  the  church  edifice  on  Congress  street  afterward  known 
as  the  meeting-hou86  of  the  third  parish. 

The  second  parish  meeting-house  was  the  first  in  town  to 
have  an  organ  set  up  in  it.  In  1798  a  man  named  Leavitt,  a 
foreigner,  who  had  a  shop  for  some  other  business,  where  the 
old  Bethel  building  at  the  foot  of  Exchange  street  now  ias, 
built  a  pipe  organ  which  was  sold  to  the  second  church 
society  and  set  up  iu  their  gallery.  It  was  of  good  size  and 
appearance,  having  gilt  show  pipes.  In  1799  the  parish 
voted  Nicholas  Blaisdell  twenty-five  dollars  for  his  servioee 
as  organist.     Blaisdell  was  also  weigher  of  hay. 

I[i  about  1820  Mr*  Pa}-son's  people  purchased  a  larger  and 
finer  organ,  and  the  old  one,  of  Purthind  make,  was  sold  to 
St.  Paul's  parish,  and  set  up  in  their  church  gallery.  Here 
it  remained  a  few  years  and  then  gave  place  to  a  larger  one, 
built  by  Calvin  Edwards,  then  of  Gorliam.  The  old  one 
ceased  to  be  a  church  organ,  and  was  set  up  in  the  Pfirlland 
Museum,  in  Haymarket  Row,  where  it  waa  burned  with  the 
museum* 

The  great  fire  of  July  4,  1868,  destroyed  all  these  church 
buildings  of  which  I  have  written,  except  that  of  the  firat 
parish,  and  came  within  the  breadth  of  the  street  of  that. 

The  deaths  of  these  early  ministers  of  the  town  of  whom  I 
have  written  occurred  as  follows :  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  died 
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on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1795,  aged  ninety-tliree  yeare,  after 

tfk  ministry  of  sixty-eight  years.     Rev.  Samuel  Deane  died  on 

lie  twelfth  of  November,  1814,  aged  eighty-one  years,  and 

in  the  fifty^first  year  of  his  ministry.     Rev.  John  Wiswell, 

mini^tter  of  St.  PaiiUs,  after  he  left  his  parish  was  three  years 

111    '      'tin  in  the  British  naval  ship  Boyne.     He  was  after- 

igjiged  as  a  curate  fur  a  short  time  in   Suffolk.      In 

1782   he  arrived  at  Cornwallia,  Nova  Scotia,  having  been 

apjMiinted  missionary  to  that  place.     Two  of  his  sons  were 

V     '        Pits  in  the  navy.     Mr.  Wiswell  was  afterward  rais- 

^  -it  Aylesford.     He  died  at  Wilraot,  Nova   Scotia,  in 

1812.     His  son  Peleg  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1816  and  died  at  Annapolis  in  183l>, 

kiigefi  seventy-four.     Rev*  Elijah  Kellogg  died  March  9, 1842, 

rUge^I  eighty-one  years.     Rev.  Edwai*d   Payaon  died  October 

22, 1827,  aged  forty-four  years.     Rev.  P.  S.  Tenbroeck  died 

iti  January,  1849,  aged  fifty-eeven  years. 

I  have  not  space  to  even  mention  the  mii!  mmj.  religious 
societies  of  the  town  which  have  had  theii  nn-in  iu  the 
pnssoDt  century.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  work 
was  nc^t  intended  to  be  a  full  history. 

There  are  few  intelligent  peo[ile  of  mature  age  in  New 
England,  who  have  never  heard  of  Hev.  George  Whitefield, 
the  famous  revival  preacher  of  the  last  century.  In  1738 
Whitefield  was  sent  from  England  to  Georgia  by  the  pro- 
prietorH  of  that  province,  to  take  charge  of  a  parish.  He 
was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  then  not 
twenty  years  old.  He  returned  to  England  in  a  few  months 
to  take  Priest's  orders,  and  came  back  the  next  year,  when 
he  visited  some  of  the  middle  states,  and  then  came  to  Bos- 
ton September,  1740.  He  traveled  as  far  east  as  York, 
attracting  more  hearers  than  any  minister  ever  had  in  New 
England.    The  President  of  Harvard  College  and  leading 
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clergy  of  Massachusetts  opposed  hm  preacliing,  but 
little  success.  The  meeting-houses  to  which  he  was  admitted 
would  not  contain  h11  who  wished  to  hear  him,  and  he 
preached  to  the  multitude  on  Boston  Common  and  in  open 
fields.  Much  excitement  attended  these  meetings;  silly 
people  committed  excesses  for  which  he  was  not  responsible» 
but  for  which  he  was  blamed  by  his  enemies.  Neither  the 
clergy  nor  the  laity  were  all  agreed  about  the  wisdom  of 
Opening  their  meeting-hnuscs  to  the  eloquent  Whitefield, 
which  caused  lasting  disaffectiona  in  many  parishes. 

Parson  Smith  believed  in  Mr.  Whitefield  and  was  instru- 
mental in  inducing  him  to  visit  Falmouth.  He  mentions  | 
him  several  times  in  the  autumn  of  1744.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  October  he  says,  **Mr.  Pearson  (Moses)  this  moniing 
came  to  see  me  to  oppose  Mr.  Whitefield'a  coming."  Two 
days  later  he  says,  **Iam  much  about  with  the  people  to 
quiet  them  with  respect  to  Mr.  Whitefield."  **23,  Mr. 
Whiteiield  preached  in  my  pulpic,"  **26,  The  wonderful 
providence  of  God  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Whitefield ;  that  Messrs,  Loring  and  Thompson  [ministers], 
should  come  just  as  they  did,  and  that  Mr.  Whitefield 
should  come  just  as  he  did,  when  Messrs.  Pearson,  Waite, 
Wheeler,  Moody,  Freeman  and  others  were  all  gone  out  of 
town,  so  that  there  was  no  uneasiness ;  but  all  well  and  a 
general  reception.  Thanks  to  God/'  Parson  Smith  sayB 
there  was  a  violent  opposition  to  Whitefield  among  all  the 
leading  men  except  Mr.  Frost*  Ho  did  not  preach  in  Parsoa 
Smith's  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath.*  A  writer  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  1740,  thus  describes  Mr.  Whitefield : 

•  Samuel  Lumber  of  Brunawickt  was  sent  to  York  by  the  opposrrs  of 
Whitefield^  to  obtain  iuformatioti  for  the  purpose  or  bet^hining  a  outiin>- 
yeraj  lo  tlie  church.  It  was  Marcb^  aud  the  lee  on  the  Saco  rivor  gttire 
way  and  he  aod  hiB  hort«  were  drowaed,^ — FvL  5^  Pt^jepscot  Fapeni^  p. 
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lie  is  *i  man  of  middle  sUture,  of  a  slender  body,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexurn^  and  of  a  comely  uppuarance.  lie  is  of  sprightly  cheerful 
temper,  act«  and  movea  with  great  agility  and  life.  The  endowments 
of  hifl  mind  arti  very  uncommon;  his  wit  is  quick  and  piercing,  his 
imagimi!ion  lively  ajid  florid,  and  as  far  a&  I  can  discern,  both  are 
QQder  the  direction  of  an  exiict  and  solid  judgment.  lie  has  a  most 
JT^Aily  memor\%  and  I  think  speaks  entirely  without  notes.  He  has  a 
dear  and  musical  voice  and  a  wonderful  command  of  it.  He  uses 
tntich  gesture,  but  wilh  great  propriety;  every  accent  of  his  voice, 
trnry  tnotton  of  his  body,  are  both  natural  and  unaffected.  If  his 
I  dcMvefy  is  the  produetfoo  of  art,  H  is  cortaialy  the  perfection  of  it 

If  Whitefield  possessed  all  these  gifts,  we  need  lo6k  no 

'  further  for  the  source  of  his  power.     The  gift  to  express 

[  iiahesitatingly  the  thoughts  of  his  active  mind,  without  ref- 

}  erenee  notes,  was  the  witchery  that  attracted  and  held  the 

attention  of  the  masses.* 

While  visiting  Newhuryport,  Massachusetts,  in  1770,  he 
seized  with  sickness  and  died  there.  He  was  buried 
mnder  the  pulpit  of  a  church  there,  aud  has  a  mouument  to 
Ills  memory  near  bis  burial-place.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  (England)  University, 

Open  air  meetings  for  worship,  known  as  camp-meetings, 
date  hack  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century-  A  camp- 
meeting; was  advertised  in  1805  to  be  held  at  Norton,  Massa- 
chnaseti^s  *'on  a  similar  plan  to  those  at  the  south/'     May  8, 

•  In  ITW,  Kovemher  15,  Joseph  Giliiian,  a  clerk  of  sixteen^  wrote  from 
EoDtcju  to  hia  mother  at  Exoter,  X.  U  ,  the»e  lines:  **  You  write  you  are 
afraid  I  do  not  improve  the*  kind  opportunity  providence  has  indulged 
me  with  of  hearing  Mr.  Whitciield.  I  am  uure  you  have  no  reason  to 
thiaik  iMi  I  inform  you  that  I  vouq  at  four  in  tho  morning  to  hear  him, 
,  tbo  morning  he  proached  his  fiirewuL]  sermon,  I  rose  at  half  after 

ilvo  At  midnight  for  feai  of  ovtirfileepiiig  myself,  and  hcforo  four  in 
the  momiiij;  was  at  the  Old  South  and  waited  for  bis  coming.  The  meet- 
ing waa  oxceediuglj  full  aud  were  singiug  when  I  got  there.  1  mi&aed 
no  opportanitjr  to  hear  him/' 
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1806,  '*  Joshua  Saul,  presiding  elder  of  the  Mpthodi«t 
tiea,  of  the  district  of  Maine,"  advertised  that  a  camp-mee^ 
irig  would  commence  on  the  sixth  of  June,   in  a  plua^ai: 
grove  a  few  rods  from  the  Methodist  raeeting-house  in    Buj 
ton.     The  advertii!teiiient  seems  to  be  intended  to  convey  tl 
fact  that  this  was  to  be  the  Si^t  camp-meeting  in  Maine*     In 
1822  a  camp-meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  Septembc 
third,  at  *^ Pejepscot,"  afterward  Danville:  **noliquur8 
be  »old/* 

Stoves  in  meeting-houses  were  introduced  first  in  largo 
towns  in  about  1816.    Shawns  History  of  Boston,  publis]i€ 
in  1817,  says  of  the  first  church  there:  ''It  has  two   jmI 
fire-stoves  fixed  in  it.     In  this  church  was  introdaced   tl 
first  organ  ever  introduced   into  a  Congregational  ohur 
in  this  town.     These  two  accommodations  are  altogetlid 
novel  in  New  England  churches.*'     An  organ  was  pi 
King's  Chapel  in  Boston  in  1713.     Two  years  ago  it  \s 
in  use  in  Si*  John*s  church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Iiaving 
sold  in  18;i6  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollar's. 

About  1820  stoves  became  common  in  meeting-hous 
Previous  to  that  *'foot  stoves**  of  tin  in  a  wooden  frame 
with  a  sheet  iron  pan  of  live  coals  were  used  in  the  Ion 
service-time  to  warm  the  feet  of  the  females  of  the^  familj 
These  were  filled  from  the  open  fire-place  at  home  and  cai 
ried  by  a  boy,  or  were  filled  at  a  near  house.* 

*  A  few  yearR  ago,  with  the  sexton,  I  was  examining  the  heavy  tin 
bers  af  the  roof  of  Ktug's  Chupel,  Boston,  when  I  observed  a  bli^rk  mass 
In  the  dark  west  corner  of  tho  attic.     In  reply  to  my  question*  the  sext 
»aid  be  did  not  know  wb;it  it  was.    There  wna  no  tloor  by  which  to  te 
it,  but  by  stepping  from  one  timber  to  another  I  came  to  tho  dusty  iil| 
and  found  it  to  be  a  large  mass  of  old  foot  stoves  of  various  sjzit«, 
years  used  to  keep  the  feet  of  the  former  generations  from  freezing 
service-time.    Some  of  them  may  have  warmed  the  family  of  Gover 
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The  first  house  of  worship  in  Portland  that  was  warmed 
by  a  stove  was  that  of  the  Quakers,  which  stood  on  the 
south  corner  of  the  present  Lincoln  park,  I  have  heard  it 
described  as  a  large  box-stove  in  the  middle  aisle,  and  cov- 
ered with  loose  bricks,  for  any  one  to  take  to  his  seat  for 
the  warmth  they  held.  This  Quaker  stove  was  a  subject  of 
much  ridicule,  and  it  was  several  years  before  any  other 
meeting-house  had  one ;  but  they  all  finally  came  to  appre- 
ciate the  warmth  of  a  stove  in  church.  In  their  diaries 
Parson  Smith  and  Dr.  Deane  several  times  mention  that  the 
water  for  baptism  froze  daring  the  service  so  they  could 
hardly  break  iL 

Within  the  bounds  of  ancient  Falmouth  was  once  a  family 
or  community  of  Shakers.  They  occupied  several  houses 
within  a  mile  of  Duckpond  village*  The  mother  of  this 
order  of  Christians,  Ann  Lee,  with  eight  of  her  followers, 
arrived  in  New  York,  in  1774*  They  embarked  in  England 
in  a  leaky  vessel  which  they  believed  was  saved  by  the 
miraculous  power,  or  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  "Mother 
Anil/'  They  settled  at  what  is  now  Watervliet,  New  York, 
seven  miles  west  of  Albany.  Several  people  of  Falmouth 
soon  after  became  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  faith  and 
manner  of  life,  and  formed  the  community  at  the  Duckpond, 
and  there  was  a  similar  family  gathered  at  Gorham*  At  the 
organization  of  the  Shaker  society  in  New  Gloucester  in 
1794,  the  Duckpond  family  joined  them  with  several  others 
from  the  Neck,  The  society  had  been  gathering  a  year  or 
two  earlier  than  the  formal  organization. 

Shirley.  Now  these  people  are  cold  in  the  tombs  in  the  baaement,  or  in  the 
idjolmng  burial  grotiDcK  The  wardezis  aud  veatry  iu  their  wisdom  had 
thote  comforting  warmers  oarefuUy  presenred,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
the  new  way  of  warming  churches  was  only  a  short  lived  Boaton  DotioOy 
and  the  litde  stoves  might  be  wanted  again. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Elder  J.  B.  Vance  for  exti-acts  fromtl 
New  Gloucester  Shaker  records,  showing  that  the  followia 
persons  joined  that  society  from  Falmouth  and  Portland  i 
early  as  1798,  Betty  Gibbs,  bom  in  Falmouth  1749,  died  i 
the  Shaker  society,  1818.  Robert  Wilson,  born  in  Fi 
mouth,  1778,  died  at  New  Gloucester,  1832.  Cynthia  M< 
rill,  born  in  Falmouth,  in  1772,  died  at  New  Glouoest 
1846.  Sarah  Lois  Coryl,  born  in  Falmouth,  1773,  died  at 
New  Gloucester,  1857.  Jeremiah  Wilson,  born  in  Fal- 
mouth, 1771,  died  at  New  Gloucester,  1869.  These  W€ 
with  the  society  as  early  as  1793.  Nathaniel  Waite,  born 
Hog  Island,  Falmouth,  1774,  went  to  New  Gloucester  wi^ 
his  father,  Enoch  Waite,  in  1803,  died  there,  1849. 

At  the  death  of  Elder  Otis  Sawyer,  who  was  at  tlie  hei 
of  the  New  Gloucester  society,  Elder  Vance  of  the  Alfrfl 
&mily  succeeded  him,  and  kindly  furnished  to  me  the  £a(3 
promised  by  Elder  Sawyer  a  short  time  before  his  deatht  i 
1884.  The  following  letter  from  Elder  Vance,  prej 
from  Elder  Sawyer  s  memoranda,  is  of  interest. 

Alfred,  May  23,  1884. 

Friend  Goold:  According  to  promise  I  copy  from  the  late  JBld^ 
Otis  Sawyer*8  papers  the  following  account  of  the  journey  from  Pun 
land  to  Albany  of  a  Company  of  Believers  to  see  Mother  Ann  Le 
How  many  of  them  were  from  Falmouth  you  may  know  better  tlian  1 

I  leave  out  such  facU  as  would  not  apply  to  yom*  history. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1784,  a  Company  from  Gorham  and 
bath  Day  Pond  (New  (iloueester)  chartered  a  small  vessel  calld 
"The  Shark,''  twenty-eight  tons  burthen,  of   Greenfield  Tot© 
Portland,  and  fitted  her  out  to  go  to  New  York  and  up  the  lluds 
Kiver  to  visit  Mother  Ann  Lee.    Samuel  Brown  was  Commandi 
and  Enoch  Waite  assistant  skipper.    The  following  are  the  names  ( 
that  Pilgrim  band  composed  of  thirteen  males  and  twelve  females: 
Robert  McFarland,  Dora  Abigail  Thoms, 

Barnabas  Bangs,  LydiA  Freeman^ 
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Barbara  Brown, 
Kory  Hatch, 
Cathenne  Bangs, 
Betty  Cotton, 
Hannah  Whitney, 
Betty  Stevens, 
Molly  Merrill, 
Raichael  Merrill, 
Molly  Wilson, 
Haunali  Starbird. 


Xathan  Fi*eeman,  Sen., 
Samuel  Brown, 
MoBes  Handcome, 
Nathaniel  Stevens, 
Ezekiel  Hatch, 
James  Merrill^  Sen., 
Nathan  Merrill^ 
Solomon  Twombly, 
Go  wen  Wilson, 
Enoch  >Vaite, 
Thomas  Bangs, 

It  is  stated  that  Mother  Ann  saw  them  In  vision  before  they 
arrived  at  Niskennu*  and  told  the  little  family  there  to  prepare  for 
them,  which  they  did,  and  when  the  party  arrived  they  were  met  at 
the  door  with  the  words  '*  Welcome  here,  we  were  expecting  yon. 
Mother  saw  yon  some  days  ago  and  told  ua  to  prepare  for  you." 

The  party  on  their  return  left  New  York  the  7th  of  September 
encountering  a  severe  storm  the  next  day,  but  arrived  safely  in  Port- 
land the  following  Sabbath  morning  in  season  for  all  to  go  out  to 
Edmund  Merrill^s  house  in  Falmouth  to  breakfast,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles. 

Believe  me  your  friend, 

J.  B.  Yance. 


•  Now  Watervliet,  Albany  County,  seven  miles  west  of  Albany* 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  with  the  horae  goveTii- 
meut  which  finally  led  to  the  Revolution,  Falmouth  was 
engaged  in  a  profitable  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  Regardless  of  their  pecuniary  Inter- 
ests, the  people  on  all  occasions  which  required  it,  expressed 
their  opinions  of  the  overbearing  acts  of  the  government 
fearlessly.  The  revival  of  the  sugar  act  and  iU  enforcement 
by  odioua  officers  of  the  government*  caused  the  firet 
trouble.  The  people  of  the  colonies  argued  that  "if  our 
trade  may  be  taxed,  why  not  our  lands  and  their  produce? 
This  annihilates  our  charter  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves.^* 
Before  the  passage  of  the  sugar  act,  smuggling  had  been 
winked  at  by  the  custom-house  officers,  but  now  the  odious 
law  was  rigidly  enforced  and  large  seizures  were  made  in 
Boston  and  Salem. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  1767,  the  collector  of  Fal- 
mouth seized  a  quantity  of  rum  and  sugar,  belonging  to 
Enoch  Ilsley,  for  breach  of  the  revenue  act*  In  the  evening 
a  mob   attacked    the    house  of   the    comptroller,   Arthur 
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where  the  Caeco  Bank  now  is.  The  collector, 
m  Waldo,  was  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  prevented  frora  leaving  the  house  until  another  party 
\n6ke  open  the  custom-house  on  India  street,  and  removed 
tke  goodie  to  secret  places  of  safety.  Governor  Barnard 
iBSued  a  proclamation  oflfering  a  reward  of  fifty  founds  for 
the  djsooTcry  of  any  persons  engaged  in  the  removal  of  the 
goodd  from  the  custom-house.  It  seems  by  a  Salem  paper  of 
the  next  July,  that  the  prisoners  were  released  from  jail  by 
another  mob*  A  communication  from  Falmouth  to  the 
Es?>e3E  Gazette  of  August  9,  1768,  says:  "About  thirty  men, 
arrac*d  with  clubd,  axes,  and  other  weapons,  attacked  the  jail 
in  this  town  (Market  square),  and  rescued  two  men,  John 
Huston  and  John  Sanborn,  who  had  been  convicted  of  a 
riou" 

Tlie  »tamp  act  followed  the  sugar  act  in  February,  1765, 
to  go  into  effect  in  November  following.  The  news  of  ita 
pluienge  rouiied  the  indignation  of  the  people  from  Maine  to 
Goor]^ft«  In  August,  a  mob  in  BoBton  completely  destroyed 
lbs  elegant  house  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Hutchinson. 
About  the  same  time  the  new  stamp  house  was  also  de* 
stroyed  by  the  excited  mob. 
In  Fabnouth  the  mob  spirit  was  awakened,  and  on  the 
tival  of  a  brig  from  Halifax,  in  January,  1766,  with  the 
stamped  papers  for  Cumberland  County,  they  were  de- 
manded at  the  custom-house.  On  receiving  them,  the 
people  carried  them  through  the  town  at  the  top  of  a  pole 
to  a  bonfire  prepared  for  them,  where  they  were  burnt  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  approving  people. 

Thc«e  excited  assemblages  produced  alarm  in  England. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  earnest  in  their 
pleas  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act,  which  was  ao- 
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complished  in  March,  1766,  By  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Samuel  Tate  in  a  mast  ship  May  16,  in  thirty  days  froin , 
London,  the  Falmouth  people  received  their  earliest  news  of! 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  1 
June  2  gives  the  following  account  of  the  reception  of  the ' 
news  from  Boston  about  the  same  time. 

On  Sunday  noon  an  expi-ess  arrived  from  Portsmouth  with  a  con-l 
firmation  of  the  great  and  glorious  newB>  (for  whom  a  handsome  eol'l 
latiou  wag  made),  which  seemed  to  change  the  countenances  of  all ^ 
ranks  of  people;  on  which  occasion  an  anthem  was  sung  after  service 
at  church.     The  morning   following  was    ushered  in  with   every 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  joy  that  could  be  expressed;   such  as 
ringing  of  bells,  firing  of  cannon  at  the  fort  and  on  board  the  shiji* 
ping  in  the  harbor.    In  the  evening  the  houses  of  the  town  were 
beautifully  ilium iimtcd,  fireworks  played  off,  bonfires  erected,  etc* 
The  whole  conducted  with  so  much  order  and  decorum  thai  It  did 
great  honor  to  the  town. 

On  the  nineteenth  Parson  Smith  gives  about  the  same] 
account  of  the  rejoicing,  except  the  *' order  and  decorum^ 
he  closes  with  ^'  and  a  deluge  of  drunkenness," 

The  act  of  Parliament  closing  the  port  of  Boston  cau 
a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  with  that  town  throughout  the^ 
colonies^  and  liberal  contributions  of  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing were  received  from  all  of  them*    The  act  went  into 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1774,  and  a  month  after  con- J 
tributions  began  to  be  received.    The,  cash  receipts  amount*! 
ed  to  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds.     Of  different  kijidn  of! 
grain  and  corn,  over  thirty  thoasand  bushels  were  contril: 
uted ;   and  about  four  thousand  barrels  of  flour.     On  the 
day  the  "Port-bill"  took  effect,  the  bell  of  the  Falmouthj 
first  parish  was  muffled  and  tolled  from  sunrise  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    In  January,  1775,  Falmouth  sent 
the  suffering  town  fifty-one  cords  of  wood,  and  in  March  of 
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ime  year,  a  second  lot  of  thirty-one  corda.  Cape  Eliza- 
^ih  sent  forty-four  cords.     The   other   towns  in  Maine 

ateh  contributed  cash  and  supplies  were  York,  North  Yar- 
Ittouth,  Kittery,  Berwick,  Biddeford,  Scarborough,  Wells, 
and  Gorbamtown. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships  in  Boston  the 
people  of  Falmouth  in  town  meeting  "  Resolved  that  w^  will 
IWl  buy  nor  sell  any  India  tea  whatever,  after  this  third  day 
of  Feb,  until  the  act  that  lays  a  duty  on  it  is  repealed." 
Tliere  were  then  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  tea 
in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  in  town.  Another  resolve,  passed 
at  this  meeting*  acknowledges  their  obligation  to  "  the  people 
of  Boston,  for  their  early  notice  of  approaching  danger,'* 
and  for  '*  their  intrepid  behavior  on  the  late  tea-ships'  arrival, 
and  trust  they  will  still  be  our  watch-tower,  and  thBy  may 
depend  on  our  utmost  endeavors  to  support  them  at  all 
tiroes,  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberties."  Also,  ^^  we 
ncjoice  that  though  surrounded  by  fleets  and  armies,  you  yet 
remain  firm  and  resolute."  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
tixe  town  "  voted  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to  meet  com- 
intttees  of  other  towns  to  consult  on  the  alarming  state  of 
public  affairs*" 

Mr.  Freeman  says  his  notes,  after  he  left  Falmouth,  were 
transcribed  from  the  letters  of  a  gentleman  in  Falmouth  to 
his  friend  in  Watertown,  The  friend  in  Watertown  was  no 
_doubt  himself,  as  he  was  then  in  attendance  at  the  provincial 

[igress,  and  the  only  delegate  from  Falmouth.  From  some 
rcurostanc4}s  and  expressions  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
riter  of  the  letters  was  General  Jedediah  Preble,  a  leading 
suerchaiit  of  the  town,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
iospeisltan. 

Captain    Samuel    Coulson    had  been    Cor  several  years 
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engaged  in  the  mast  business  between  Falmouth  and  Bristol, 
England,  from  whence  he  came,  and  had  married  a  danghler 
of  the  elder  Dr.  Coffin^  of  Falmouth,  and  resided  in  the  doc- 
tor's house  on  King  street.  He  had  built  a  very  large  ship 
for  those  days  at  the  foot  of  his  street-  She  was  of  on© 
thousand  tons.     To  ship  masts  required  large  vessels* 

Captain  Coulson  was  violently  opposed  to  the  popubir 
sentiment  of  the  colonies,  and  made  himself  very  obnoxiotia 
to  the  people.  On  the  second  of  May,  1775,  a  vessel  of 
Coulson's  arrived  from  Bristol,  with  rigging,  sails,  and  stores, 
for  the  new  ship.  There  was  a  committee  of  inspectioii, 
composed  of  leading  men  of  the  town,  one  of  whom  was 
Samuel  Freeman.  This  committee  was  called  together  at 
the  library  chamber  the  same  day  of  the  amval  of  Cciul- 
son's  vessel. 

There  was  a  compact  betw*een  the  colonies  called  the 
**  American  Association/*  the  provisions  of  wlach  may  be 
understood  from  what  took  place  in  the  committee  meetings. 
Coulson  by  a  vote  was  desired  to  attend  on  the  committee. 
In  answer  to  questions  he  stated  that  the  vessel  was  from 
Bristol,  with  stores  and  materials  for  his  new  ship,  A  sub- 
committee was  chosen  to  go  on  board  and  see  if  there  were 
any  other  goods  there. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  committee  the  next  day, 
it  was  voted  that  to  allow  Captain  Coulson  to  land  his  goods, 
and  appropriate  them  to  fit  out  his  new  ship,  would  be  a  yuhI 
lation  of  the  *' American  Association,"  and  directed  that  they  | 
be  sent  back  to  England  without  breaking  the  packages. 
This  was  communicated  to  Captain  Coulson  by  a  sub-corn- 
mittee.     Coulson  immediately  attended,  and  said  the  vessel 
must  be  repaired  before  she  could  go  to  sea,  and  in  order  to  \ 
do  thut  the  freight  must  be  landed ;    but  the  vote   was ' 
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ailKered  to,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were,  by 
▼ote,  piisted   up  in  a  public  place  in  the  town.     Instead  of 

t  obeying  the  order  to  return  the  goods  to  England,  Coulson 
left  for  Boston,  under  the  pretence  of  asking  leave  of  tbe 
pfo^iiicial  oorigresis  to  rig  his  ship,  and  procured  the  assist- 
mpcB  lif  Captain  Mnwatt  in  the  sloopof-war  Canceau»  to  aid 
Bid  protect  him  in  rigging  and  loading  his  ship,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  land  his  materials, 
I>Qnng  tbe  excitement  caused  by  Coulson's  bringing  tbe 
Tesael  to  assist  him  in  violating  the  provisions  of  the  Asso- 
eiattoti,  on  the  twenty-first  of  April  news  arrived  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington*  On  the  twenty-third  a  town-meeting  waa 
b^ld,  and  spirited  proceedings  were  adopted,  notwitlmtand- 
ing  the  Canceau  was  lying  in  the  harbor,  whose  commander 
(Coulson  and  others  were  constantly  urging  to  make  some 
decnooatration.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  set 
the  whole  country  in  a  blaze  of  excitement.  At  Falmouth 
a  company  of  sixty  soldiers  was  raised  and  hurried  off  to 
^p      Cambridge* 

^M  Next  came  what  Mr.  Freeman  calls,  "Thompson's  War/* 
^M  On  Tuesday,  the  ninth  of  May,  Colonel  Samuel  Thompson, 
^L^  Brutiswick,  with  about  fifty  soldiers,  came  in  boats 
^HBbd  landed  secretly  on  the  north  side  of  the  Neck,  and 
^B^camped  in  a  grove  of  pines.  Each  man  had  a  small  sprig 
^^H^  apruce  in  his  hat,  and  a  small  spruce  tree  with  the  lower 
^^^roaiicbes  cut   off   was   their  standard.     They   seized  and 

Pdaiaiiied  several  pei-sons  who  happened  to  pass  that  way,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  camp  from  the  towns-people.  About 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Captain  Mowatt,  his  surgeon, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wis  well,  of  St.  Paul's  church,  were  walk- 
ing for  pleasure  in  the  vicinity,  when  they  were  seized  and 
made  prisoners.    As  soon  as  Lieutenant  Hugg,  then  in  oom- 
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mand  of  the  Canceau,  heard  of  the  capture  of    Captaiai 
Mowatt,  he  sent  a  threatening  letter  on  shore.      Generalj 
Preble,  in  a  letter  to  the  provincial  congress  dated  on  th 
fourteenth,  says,  '^  He  clapped  springs  to  his  cablos  and  swot 
if  the  gentlemen  were  not  released  before  six  o'clock,  he 
would  fire  on  the  town.     He  fired  two  cannon,  and  althongi] 
there  were  no  shot  in  them,  it  frightened  the  women  and 
children  to  such  a  degree  that  some  crawled  under 
wharves,  some  down  cellar,  and  some  out  of  town.** 

Some  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town  visited  Thomp- 
son's camp  to  urge  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Thompson 
and  his  men  were  inflexible,  but  night  coming  on,  they  cot 
eluded  to  march  the  prisoners  to  Marston*s  tavern  for  a  mor 
sheltered  consultation.  The  soldiers,  including  a  Falmoutlil 
company  which  had  assisted  in  the  escort,  were  paraded  in 
front  of  the  house.  Thompson  argued  that  open  hostilities 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country  existed ;  tlmt 
Providence  had  tlirown  the  prisoners  in  his  way*  and  that_ 
they  were  rightly  held.  He  finally  found  that  the  whole 
town  was  against  him,  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  he  oon 
eluded  to  release  them,  by  their  giving  their  parole  to  oom« 
on  shore  the  next  morning;  General  Preble  and  Colonel 
Freeman  pledging  themselves  for  them.  The  principal  rea- 
son given  by  the  Falmouth  men  for  urging  their  release^  wai 
that  several  vessels  were  daily  expected  with  corn  and  flour, 
of  which  the  town  stood  very  much  in  need. 

Parson  Smith,  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  the  twent 
sixth  of  June,  says :  ^^  People  are  apprehensive  of  a  Canuni 
there  being  a  scarcity  of  corn  and  fiour.*^     A  few  days  aft^l 
he  mentions  the  arrival  of  three  vessels,  ^witb  com  and 
flour*"     "So  we  are  plentifully  relieved  from  all  fears 
famine.    Blessed  be  God." 
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the  appointed  hour  of  nine,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
lompson  began  to  look  for  his  prisoners,  but  none  came; 
whereupon  liis  men  became  furious,  and  seized  their  sureties, 
Preble  and  Freeman,  and  kept  them  all  day  without  dinner. 
Ill  the  afternoon  they  sent  to  Mo  watt  to  know  why  he  did 
act  keep  his  parole.  His  reply  was,  that  one  of  his  men 
whom  he  had  sent  on  shore  to  his  washerwoman,  had  over- 
heard several  threats  from  soldiers  to  shoot  him  as  soon  aa 
he  made  his  appearance,  and  he  declined  coming.  During 
the  afternoon  a  large  force  of  militia  from  the  country, 
numbering  five  or  six  hundred,  arrived,  and  being  greatly 
enraged  on  bearing  of  Mowatt's  release,  threatened  violence 
to  General  Preble  and  Colonel  Freeman,  the  sureties. 

All  the  oflBcers  of  the  militia,  including  those  of  Falmouth, 
next  resolved  themselves  into  a  board  of  war,  for  the  exam- 
ination of  tories,  and  summoned  several  persons  before  them. 
Some  came.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wiswell  had  not  gone  on  board 
the  ahip,  and  attended  at  the  appointed  time.  In  answer  to 
questions,  he  declared  bis  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of 
piimve  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  was  released. 
Several  others  were  examined,  but  none  were  punished.  To 
keep  peace  and  secure  his  release  with  Colonel  Freeman, 
Gencnil  Preble  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  troops  with 
tevarol  barrels  of  bread,  a  quantity  of  cheese,  and  two  bar- 
teh  of  rum  for  each  company. 

The  soldiers  entered  Captain  Coulson's  house  and  took 
what  they  wanted,  and  used  the  house  for  a  barrack.  Some 
of  them  became  exhilarated  by  the  liquor  found  in  Coulson's 
cellar,  and  one,  named  Calvin  Lombard,  went  down  to  the 
shore  and  fired  two  balls  from  a  musket,  deep  into  the  side 
of  the  Canceau.  The  fire  was  returned  from  a  "  fusee,**  but 
no  damage  was  done* 
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Thursday,  the  eleventh,  was  a  general  fast,  which  Gene 
Preble  and  Colonel  Freeman  were  not  prepared  for,  aatbij 
soldiers  had  obliged  them  to  fast  the  day  before. 

The  soldiers  seized  one  of  Coulson^s  boats  and  dragged  i 
through  the  streets,  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  next  daj 
they  seized  one  of  Mowatt's,  and  hauled  it  to  the  san 
place.  Mo  watt  threatened  to  fire  on  the  town  if  they  wer 
not  returned,  but  Mr.  Freeman's  friend  writes  to  him 
Watertown,  that  "he  has  not  fired  yet,  and  here  I  sit  writ 
ing  at  my  desk  in  the  old  place,  being  fully  convinced  ih^ 
Mowatt  never  will  fire  on  the  town  in  any  case  what4jver/ 
He  also  writes;  ** The  soldiers  have  to-day  carried  off  Mt 
Tyng's  Bishop,  a  piece  of  plate  worth  five  hundred  pound 
old  tenor,  and  his  laced  hat.'*  These  were  afterward  re 
turned  to  Mrs.  Ross,  the  mother  of  Mrs,  Tyng,  by  a  resoh 
of  the  provincial  congress.  The  property  destroyed  ill 
Coulson's  house,  and  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fortj 
pounds  lawful  money,  was  paid  for  by  authority  of  thfl 
same  resolve. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  the  last  of  the  country  soldiers  le( 
town,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  On  Saturdaj 
Mowatt  made  another  demand  for  the  boats,  but  Thomj 
son's  men  had  taken  them  away  when  they  left.  Oj 
Monda}^  Mowatt  and  Coulson  sailed  with  their  ships  fo 
Portsmouth  and  Boston. 

On  the  eighth  of  June,  the  Senegal  of  sixteen  guns,  Caj 
tain  Dudiugton,  arrived  from  Boston,  and  anchored  ne 
the  islands,  and  on  the  twelfth  Coulson  arrived  again  in  his 
new  ship,  and  anchored  near  the  Senegal.*     Sheriff  Tyng, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  his  fiiends  in  Boston,  was  with 

*  The  Senegal  wii«  one  of  the  aquadron  that  brought  the  troops  to  ] 
toD  in  September,  1768,  in  aofiwer  to  a  request  from  Governor  Banuyrd.  j 
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Coulson.  In  reply  to  a  letter,  Captain  Dudington  of  the 
Senegal  wrote  the  committee  that  ^'his  orders  were  to  pro- 
tect  the   persons   and    property   of   his   majestyV    fililiful 

I  labjects  and  not  to  diistre»8  them/* 

The  wives  of  Sheriff  Tyng  and  Captain  Coubon  were 
permitted  to  go  on  board  the  ships;  but  the  committee 
would  not  consent  that  Coubon  should  have  his  masts  with 
which  he  intended  to  load  the  ship,  as  he  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  town.  On  his  arrival,  the  people  had  floated 
them  up  the  harbor  out  of  his  reach,  the  provincial  congress 
having  pasiied  a  resolve  to  prevent  tories  taking  their  prop- 
erty out  of  the  country, 

Coulson  next  sent  an  armed  boat  to  the  mouth  of  Pre- 
sumpscot  river,  ostensibly  for  water,  but  in  reality  to  look 
out  masts  and  timber  for  a  cargo  for  his  ship.  The  people 
seized  his  boat,  guns  and  men,  but  finally  released  his  men. 
Coulson  finding  he  could  not  get  his  masts  and  was  losing 
his  boats,  sailed  without  them.  These  masts  were  secured 
in  a  cove  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  near  Vaughan  bridge,  where 
they  remained  over  sixty  years.  All  left  of  them  in  1835 
were  built  into  Sawyer^s  wharf,  at  the  foot  of  High  street^ 
and  they  are  now  covered  by  Commercial  street. 

After  Captain  Coulson  had  left  Boston  for  Falmouth  to 
take  in   his   masts,   Captain   Crandall,  of   Harpswell^  was 

I  taken  by  one  of  Admiral  Graves*  fleet  and  carried  into 
Boston,  and  on  his  release  he  reported  his  interview  with 

I  the  admiral.     After  the  burning  of  the  town,  to  prove  that 

I  it  waa  done  by  order  of  the  admiral.  Captain  Crandall's 
sworn  statement  was  procured.  I  here  copy  a  part  of  his 
affidavit  from  Freeman's  notes: 

That  some  lime  in  the  month  of  June  last,  I  sailed  ^m  irart)»well 
for  Salem^  and  ou  my  passage  there  I  was  forcibly  taken  by  an  iirwed 
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vessel  and  carried  into  Boston*  And  being  in  tne  presence  of 
Admii*al  Graves,  he  asked  me  if  such  a  man-of-war  (he  named  her, 
but  I  have  forgotten  her  name]  had  arrived  at  Falmouth,  1  answered 
Uiat  I  heard  she  had.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  thought  she  would  be 
opposed  by  the  people.  I  answered  I  could  not  tell.  He  then  asked 
me  if  Captain  Coiilaon  was  loading  at  Falmouth,  1  replied  that  1  had 
heard  he  met  iivith  such  opposition  from  the  people  as  to  prevent  it. 
Upon  which  the  admiral  said:  *^  You  may  tell  them  that  if  they  will 
not  let  him  load,  I  will  send  a  ahipi  or  sbips^  and  beat  the  town  Uowa 
about  their  ears." 

(Signed)  PttrLip  CaA^rnAi^u 

Sworn  to  on  the  1  of  Jan.  1T7G,  before  Wm.  Sylvester, 
of  Harpswell,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Dr*  Dearie  says  (page  HI  of  his  diarj) :  **  Capt.  H,  Mow- 
att,  of  Scotland,  obtained,  by  his  most  urgent  solicitatioii,  an 
order  from  Graves,  &c,"  Mr.  Willis,  in  hb  History  of  Port- 
land, page  518,  says :  *^  The  vessels  came  here  direct  from 
Boston,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  the  order 
proceeded  from  Admiral  Graves,  who  then  commanded  oa 
this  station,  whose  mind  had  been  influenced  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Mowatt,  Coulson,  and  others."  In  a  letter 
from  Governor  Bowdoin  to  Governor  Pownall  in  London^ 
dated  in  Boston  in  1788,  he  says  "  The  town  was  wantonly 
burnt,  by  ord^r  of  Admiral  Graves." 

From  the  authorities  quoted  I  think  all  will  be  convinced 
that  the  bombardment  was  by  Admiral  Graves'  orders,  in 
consequence  of  representations  from  Mowatt  and  Coitlaon. 
•  The  following  is  a  condensed  sketch  of  the  burning,  Th© 
facts  are  principally  taken  from  the  letters  of  the  Hon. 
Enoch  Freeman,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety,  to  hia 
son  Samuel  in  Watertown,  with  the  statements  of  other  eye- 
witnesses. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1775,  the  people  of  Falmouth 
were  surprised  by  the  arrival  below  of  a  squadron  of  four 
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armed  veeaals  and  a  store-vessel.  The  wind  being  fresli  from 
tltt-  northwest  the  vessels  anchored  near  the  islands,  Whea 
tlir;  people  learned  that  Captain  Mowatt  was  in  command 
they  supposed  he  had  come  for  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the 
British  forces  in  Boston.  As  there  were  large  stocks  of 
^cattle  on  the  islands,  the  enlisted  meii  composing  one  com- 
inj^and  part  of  another  were  at  dusk  sent  down  quietly  to 
guard  the  sheep,  cattle,  and  bay. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  wind  being  still  ahead  and  very 
strong,  the  vessels  were  warped  up  the  harbor,  and  anchored 
in  line  in  front  of  the  town.  By  a  drawing,  still  preserved, 
we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  position  and  rig  of  each  vesseL 
The  Canceau  of  sixteen  guns,  the  flag-ship,  was  anchored 
[^ppodite  the  foot  of  India  street,  next  above  was  a  schooner 
Tof  twelve  guns,  then  the  ship  Cat,  of  twenty  guns,  opposite 
Union  wharf,  and  a  bomb  sloop  above  all.  The  store- 
schooner  took  a  station  below  the  armed  vessels. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Captain  Mowatt  sent  an  officer  on 
Dre  with  the  following  letter : 

Cakceau,  Faluouth,  Oct.  16th,  1775, 

After  so  many  premeditated  attacks  on  the  legal  prerogative  of 

Uit»  f"        ^  M  '     - ,  after  the  repeated  instances  you  have  experi- 

enc'  ::  forbearance  of  the  rod  of  correction,  and  the 

IBUmlfest  and  patenml  extension  of  her  hands  to  erabinice  again  and 

nigain,  hav$  been  reganied  as  vain  and  nugatory;  and  in  place  of  a 

[dutiful  and  grateful  return  to  your  king  and  parent  state,  yon  have 

[been  guilty  of  the  most  unpardonable  rebellion,  supported  by  the 

ambiUott  of  a  5et  of  designing  men,  whose  insidioufi  views   have 

cruelly  Imposed  on  the  credulity  of  their  fellow  creatures;  and  at 

hutt  have  brought  the  whole  into  the  same  dilemma;  which  loads  mo 

lo  feci  not  a  little  the  woeu  of  the  innocent  of  them  in  paiUcular, 

hvm  my  having  it  In  orders  to  execute  a  just  punishment  on  the 

t/omn  of  Falmouth f  in  the  name  of  which  authority,  I  previously  warn 

lyou  to  remove  without  delay,  the  human  »p$cie  out  of  the  said  town, 
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for  which  purpose  I  give  joa  the  time  of  two  hours,  at  the  period 
whicli  ft  red  pendant  will  be  hoisted  at  the  main  top  gallaut 
head,  with  a  grni.     But  should  3'our  imprudence  lead  you  to  a.hew  tf^^^^ 
least  resistance,  you  wiD  in  that  case  free  me  of  that  humanity  \ 
strougl)^  pointed  out  in  my  orders,  a«  well  ae  in  my  inclination.     I  «f  ' 
also  observe^  that  all  those  who  did  on  a  former  occitaiun  fly  to  th* 
king- a  sliip  under  my  command  for  protection,  that  the  same  door 
now  open  to  receive  them. 

The  officer  who  wiD  deliver  this  letter,  I  expect  to  return  litilb^fti^ 
ately  unmolested.  I  am,  &c. 

H.  MowiPrr. 

Dr.  Deane  says :  *'  Near  sunset  he  made  ktxown  hia  errand 
by  a  flag  (of  truce),  with  a  letter  full  of  bad  English^  and 
worse  spelling." 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  of  Pownalborough,  who  had  been 
officiating  at  St.  Paul's  church  after  Mr.  Wiswell  had  lefU 
aays  in  a  letter :  ^*  The  officer  landed  at  the  foot  of  King 
street  amid  a  prodigious  assembly  of  people  and  was  con- 
veyed with  uncommon  parade  to  the  town-house,  and  silence 
being  commanded,  a  letter  was  delivered,  and  read  hy  Mr. 
Bradbury,  a  lawyer;  but  not  without  such  visible  emotion 
as  occasioned  a  tremor  in  his  voice.**  After  repeating  the 
contents  or  import  of  the  letter,  he  says  t  **  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  amazement  which  prevailed  on  the  reading  of 
the  alarming  declaration.  A  frightful  consternation  ran 
through  the  assembly;  a  profound  silence  ensued  for  several 
moments.  Then  a  committee  of  three  was  ohoseu,  one  of 
whom  was  Dr.  Coffin,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Captain  Coal- 
son,  to  wait  on  the  commodore.**  This  and  much  moro  is 
from  the  p^n  of  one  who  received  bis  support  from  the 
mother  country  and  was  a  loyalist.  His  description  of  the 
bombardment,  and  the  fright  of  the  people,  makes  the 
appear  almost  ludicrous. 


n  of  the   ^H 
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tide  Dr.  Coffin,   mentioned    by   Mr,   Bailey,   General 

^reble  and  Robert  Pagan  were  on  the  committee.      It  is 

^orthy  of  remark  that  thiii  comraittee  were  all  Epiacopa- 

in»t  and  members  of  St.  Paul's  parish*      The  committee 

mmcdiately  went  on  board  the  Cauceau.     In  answer  to  their 

^moastrance,  Captiiin  Mowatt  informed  them  that  his  order* 

Tirom  the  admiral  did  not  authorize  him  to  give  any  warning 

the  inhabitant!**  but  they  required  him  to  come  "opposite 

;be  Ufwn  with  all  posmble  expedition,  and  there  burn,  sink 

lud  deatroy/'  and  that  he  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  give 

"SjTsirnirig,  at  the  risk  of  losing  hiss  commiftsion. 

The  committee  Bay,  **  We  expostulated  with  him  upon  the 
ftverity  of  aucb  orders,  and  entreating  that  if  possible  some 
tiethcid  might  be  fallen  upon  to  save  the  town;  or  at  least 
[^  give  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  moving  some  of 
thttir  effects;  upon  which  he  said,  that  if  the  inhabitants 
would  in  the  moruingt  by  eight  o'clock,  deliver  up  four 
pieces  of  cannon  which  were  then  in  the  town,  with  their 
arms  in  general,  and  ammunition,  he  would  in  that  Ciise  do 
no  harm  to  the  town  until  he  had  despatched  an  express  to 
the  admiral,  who  he  did  not  doubt  would  order  him  to  save 
I  this  town.  And  as  a  token  that  his  demand  would  be  com- 
plied with,  he  required  that  eight  small  arms  should  be  deliv- 
ered up  by  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  which  should  be  the 
ccmdition  of  the  town's  being  safe  until  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning.'- 

The  committee  told  him  that  his  demands  would  not  in 
their  opinion  be  complied  with,  but  that  tliey  would  inform 
the  town  of  his  conditions.  The  committee  commimicated 
the  result  of  their  interview  with  Captain  Mowatt  to  the 
pecfple,  who  were  waiting  in  the  town-house.  No  vote  was 
taken,  but  it  was  thouglit  best  to  send  the  small-arms  that 
23 
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evening,  in  order  to  gain  tiroe  to  reraove  the  sick,  with  tlu.' 
women  and  children,  and  what  property  could  be  got  Away 
that  night. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  eighteenth,  the  citizens  met  at 
the  court-house  and  ''resolved  by  no  means  to  deliver  up  the 
cannon  and  other  arms,'*  and  sent  the  same  committee  with 
the  answer. 

When  we  consider  that  Mowatt's  four  ships  wth  shotted 
guns  already  run  out,  and  springs  on  their  cables  ready  for 
the  bombardment,  were  anchored  in  line  of  battle,  withlo  « 
very  short  distance  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  we  mui^t  con* 
elude  that  the  decision  of  the  meeting  was  plucky.  No 
more  fearless  and  patriotic  action  by  a  deliberative  body  of 
people  in  such  an  exposed  and  helpless  condition  was  taken 
during  the  struggle  of  the  colonies,  and  it  should  be  com- 
memorated on  the  anniversary  of  its  occurrence.  They 
coolly  gave  their  homes  to  the  flames  rather  than  surren- 
der a  principle. 

We  left  the  committee  on  their  way  to  the  ship,  with  the 
answer  of  the  towns-people  to  Mowatt's  demand.  They 
were  directed  to  spend  as  long  a  time  on  board  as  possible, 
to  give  time  to  secure  more  property.  They  remained  on 
board  until  half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  they  were  requested 
by  Mowatt  to  go  on  shore.  He  probably  felt  sore  at  the 
refusal  of  the  citizens  to  be  disarmed.  The  committee  ob- 
tained half  an  hour  to  get  out  of  the  way  themselves. 

Prompt  at  the  moment  of  nine  o*clock,  the  dreaded  signal 
went  up  "  to  the  main-top-gallant-mast  head  with  a  gnn  "  on 
board  the  flag-ship,  followed  immediately  by  the  blood  rrd 
pennant  on  all  the  other  vessels :  an  appi-opriate  color  under 
which  to  commit  such  a  dastardly  act. 

Colonel   Enoch  Freeman,  in  Us  letter  to  his  son,  says: 
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**  Tlie  firing  began  from  all  the  vessels  with  all  possible  brisk- 
ne9k$,  discharging  on  all  parts  of  the  town,  which  lay  on  a 
regular  descent  toward  the'  harbor,  an  liorrible  shower  of 
iMilli  tnim  three  to  niae  lbs.  weight*  bombs,  carcasses,  live 
sheila,  grape-shot  and  niusketbalk*  The  firing  lasted,  with 
Tery  little  ce^atioa,  until  six  o*clock  p,M-,  during  which  sev- 
eral parties  came  on  shore  to  set  buildings  on  fire.  Parties  of 
our  people  and  others  from  the  neighboring  towns  ran  down 
to  oppose  them,  and  it  is  thought  killed  several." 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  house  the  frame  of  which  was  partly 
raised  that  morningp  The  men  employed  heard  the  guns  tea 
miles  off,  and  ^new  what  they  meant,  and  they  hurried  away 
to  the  assistance  of  Falmouth* 

Of  the  parties  who  lauded  to  set  fires^  one  officer  was 
Struck  down  and  disarmed  near  the  present  custom-hrtuse, 
according  to  Dr.  Deane. 

I  saw,  yeara  ago,  a  tin  speaking-trumpet,  nearly  eaten  up 
by  rchit,  which  was  taken  from  an  officer  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand.  Thijj,  with  several  cannon-shot,  was  kept  in  a  closet 
litsder  tlie  high  pulpit  of  the  old  meeting-house  of  the  first 
parish.  The  shot  had  pierced  the  venerable  structure,  and 
mi  it  on  fire ;  but  the  fire  was  extinguished.  This  trumpet 
Ffaiid  tJie  shot  were  then  kept  there  as  mementos  of  the  burn- 
ing. One  shot  is  still  preserved.  I  have  never  seen  this 
trumpet  alluded  to  in  any  account  of  the  bombardment. 

None  of  tlie  towns*people  were  killed,  and  only  one  was 
wounded*  Widow  Alice  Grele,  who  kept  the  fashionable 
tavern  of  the  town,  saved  her  house  by  remaining  in  it,  and 
extinguishing  the  flames  when  it  caught  fire.*     The  select* 

*  A  j^ooii  fltorj  wa«  told  which  illustrated  the  coolness  and  simplicity 
ut  Hai'&tn  Gn«le.  It  w»m  a  wcll-kDowu  fact  that  she  saved  her  honse  hj 
nm^iaiag  itiiU    A  hot  shot»  after  its  ncochot,  landed  in  hor  back  jard^ 
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men,  in  a  publitihed  statement,  say  that  about  three-quarters 
of  the  buildings,  including  one  hundred  and  thirty  dwelling- 
houses,  St.  PauFs  (Episcopal)  church   with  the  bell,  the 
tovm-house,  a  new  fire-engine,  and  the  public  library  were  J 
consumed. 

He  claimed  to  use  the  sovereign's  rod 
In  battering  down  the  house  of  God. 
And  sent  men  to  the  lawless  siege 
Whose  best  success  was  sacrilege. 

Only  one  or  two  wharves  escaped  the  flames.    What  vessel 
were  not  consumed  were  taken  away  by  the  enemy,  for  sachj 
we  must  now  call  them. 

On  Pointer's  draught,  every  house  and  store  and  pubUa 
building  were  drawn  as  they  stood  before  the  fire ;    those 
which  were  destroyed  were  so  marked.     Tliis  draught  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Deane  to  correct,  which  he  did.     In  a  letter  to . 
>Mr.  Freeman  on  this  subject,  he  says:    *^Let  barns,  Ac,  bei 
placed  where  you  can  recollect  any,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  j 
be  amiss  to  make  some  where  you  do  not  recollect  any/*    Itl 
was  then  the  intention  to  have  it  engraved  immedi&telyi  bal 
this  was  not  doue.^ 

and  fired  iihe  ohips«  She  took  it  up  in  a  pan  and  threw  it  into  Hamp*  , 
iihire  street,  and  i»nid  to  a  ni^in  who  was  passing.  **Thvy  wiU  have  Co  atop] 
tiring  80on,  fur  they  have  got  out  of  bombei;  and  aro  making  new  ballB|  < 
and  can't  wait  for  them  to  cooL'* 

*  I  have  an  authentic  plan  of  tlie  Neck  with  every  building  and  wharf. 
The  title  is  this:  *'  A  plan  of  Falmouth  now  Portland  as  it  appeared  the 
day  before  its  destiuction  by  Mo  watt  on  Lhe  18  th  of  October  1T75;  by 
Lemuel  Moody," 

Cuptaiu  Moody  waa  eight  years  old  when  the  to\f  n  was  burnt.  By  the 
expression  in  the  title  **  now  Portland"  the  plan  was  not  drawn  nntil  oa 
late  as  1780,  eleven  years  after  the  burning,  and  when  the  draugbtainaa 
waa  nineteen.  Captain  Moody  waa  a  shipmaster,  and  waa  the  prin 
mover  and  principal  proprietor  in  the  obsorvatory^  which  was  erected  1 
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The  following  is  an  extract  of  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey's  letter, 
describing  the  bombardment. 

The  morning  was  clear,  calm,  an*!  pleasant,  without  a  breath  of 
wind»  an*l  the  town  wa$  crowded  with*  people  and  carts  from  the 
country  to  assist  in  removing  the  goods  and  furoiture  of  the  iDhabi- 
tant5;  but  notwithsfjinding  all  this  suspension  and  assistance,  many 
Were  oblige  1  to  leave  most  of  tboir  movables  exposed  to  the  fire,  and 
were  able  to  isave  nothing  from  the  general  destruction. 

At  length  the  fatal  hour  arnvcdf  At  exactly  half  an  hour  after 
nine  the  tliig  wiis  boisted  to  the  top  of  the  maat  and  the  cannon 
began  to  roar  with  incessant  and  tremendous  fury.  The  streets  were 
full  of  people f  oxen,  and  horses.  The  oxen,  terrified  at  the  smolce 
and  report  of  tlie  guns,  ran  with  precipitation  over  the  rocks,  dashing 
1  -:  to  pieces  and  scattering  lat^ge  quantities  of  goods  about 

'tU,-      .      i^. 

And  now  a  scene  inexpressibly  grand  and  terrible  was  exbibited  In 
view  of  thousands  of  specLitors.  Bombs  and  carca^taes,  armed  with 
dcsl ruction  and  streaming  with  tire,  blazed  dreadfully  tlirough  the 
air  ami  doscooded  with  (laming  vengeance  on  the  defenceless  build-  * 
Ings.  It  was  impossible  for  persons  of  sensibility  and  reflection  to 
behold  the  mingled  multitude  without  emotion;  to  see  the  necessitous 
and  the  aftiuent,  the  gentleman  and  mechanic,  the  master  and  aer- 
v^ant,  the  mistress  and  maid,  reduced  to  the  same  nndistin- 
gui^bed  level*  Those  ladies  who  had  been  educated  in  all  the  soft- 
ness of  ease  and  indulgence,  who  had  been  used  to  the  most  delicate 
treatment^  and  never  ventured  out  of  town  witht)ut  an  equipage  and 
proper  attendanta,  are  now  constrained  to  travel  several  miles  on 
f  k  a  shelter  from  the  cold  and  the  tempest.     About  three* 

«i  t  the  town  was  consumed,  and  between  two  and  three  hun- 

lS07t  and  of  which  he  had  the  oharge  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  terminated^  1^). 

The  pUn  came  Inco  the  hands  of  Mr.  Torkt  whose  wife  waa  the  grand- 
daughter of  CapCaiu  Moody.  By  bim  it  was  loaned  to  me  to  have  it 
fMtorsd.  It  has  been  elegantly  copied  by  Mr.  Williani  S-  Edwards,  the 
eiril  engineer*  It  add^  to  the  value  of  the  plan  to  know  that  it  was 
dr^wu  by  one  who  was  born  in  the  town,  and  was  familiar  with  every 
utreot,  wharf,  and  building  of  the  then  little  town. 
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dred  families,  who  tweuty-four  houm  before  enjov  > 

their  commodious  habitations,  were  novr  ia'mfiuy  iu>^  .n  ,  -    |.  -  ,,uie  i 

of  a  hut  for  themselves  and  families;  and  na  a  tedious  winter  wsus 

approa<;hing,  they  had  before  thcni  a  most  gloomy  aad  dUtressiog 

prospect* 

Macli  of  Bailey's  letter  giving  his  Tory  view,  of  eoun^| 
of  the  burning,  is  omitted.     He  had  no  word  of  censure  for 
the  wanton  burning  of  the  church  in  which  he  oflBciated  aud| 
baptized  two  children  three  days  before. 

In  1796,  Dr.  Timothy  D  wight,  then   President  of  Yule  J 
College,  visited   Portland.     In  the  second  of  his  four  vol- 
umes of  travels  he  gives  a  description  of  the  town  and  people,  I 
and  its  past  history.     He  says:  "Among  the  most  respect- j 
able    inhabitants    of    this   town   from   whom   we   received 
an  aninterrupted  succession  of  civilities  was  Gen,  Wiid»>| 
worth";    from  whom  be  probably  obtained  the  following 
facts.     In  his  account  of  Mowatt*s  bombardment  he  thiisl 
mentions  Brigadier  Preble,  who  had  then  been  dead  twelve  | 
years : 

General  Preble,  whose  heart  swelled  with  an  indignation  which  col 

words  uan  express,  at  this  violation  of  all  fallh  and  decency,  lluBl 
ungrateful    return   for  bis  own   kindness,   Ibis   outmijeous  cruelty 
towards  such  a  number  of  people,  perfectly  innocent,  and  claiming 
from  Captain  Mo  watt  respect  and  good  will  for  their  civilities  to  him, 
refused  to  retire,  or  to  lake  any  nieasurcs  for  the  security  of  his  per- 
son or  property,  and  spimt  the  whole  period  while  tbo  dcvaftjilloo 
was  going  on.  upon  the  ground  near  the  nnrtbiiastera  comer  of  the  , 
town,  exposed  in  the  most  open  manner  to  the  shot  and  shells,  nor  I 
could  all  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  persua<le  hllfclo  retire.     Cap- 
tain Mowait  has  achieved  the  immortality  of  Eroetralus;  and  will  he 
remembered  by  future  generations  as  a  flend  and  not  as  a  man. 

The  first  tears  I  ever  shed  for  public  misfortunes  were^  I  j 
think,  for  the  suffering  women  and  children  of  Falmoutb*  I 
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Wlien  a  boy  1  often  heard  their  story  repeated  by  an  old 
lady,  who  lived  near  my  father's,  until  I  was  afraid  to  go 
homo  ill  the  eveniiig  for  fear  of  meeting  Mowatt,  or  some  of 
bits  tncendiarieB,  witfi  a  fire-brand.  This  good  woman,  at  the 
time  of  the  burning,  lived  in  the  town,  in  **Clay  Cove," 
Her  husband  had  enlisted  in  the  continental  army,  intending 
lo  leave  his  wife  and  child  in  their  snug  home  in  Falmouttu 
On  the  arrival  of  tl»e  ships  he  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  itiiiinds  to  guard  the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  could  not 
return  until  the  firing  had  coraraeneed.  His  name  was  Bar- 
Ion,  and  he  waa  then  about  twenty-eight  and  hi«  wife 
twenty  years  old.  Mi's.  Barton  remained  iii  her  house  wait* 
itig  for  her  husband,  until  the  hot  shot  and  sliell  began  to 
fidl  near,  and  several  of  the  neighboring  buildings  were  on 
fire»  and  her  own  dwelling  had  become  untenable.  She 
could  wait  no  longer.  She  tied  up  her  only  feather  bed  with 
some  small  articles  of  clothing  iji  a  sheet,  and  slung  it  over 
bcr  Bhoulder.  She  then  took  her  little  bo}"-  on  her  other 
and  fled  from  the  burning  town.  To  reach  a  place  of 
bty  she  was  obliged  to  walk  nearly  a  mile  through  the 
roost  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town,  with  the  ships  in  full 
Tiew.  Several  times  bombs  with  their  smoking  fuses  fell 
near  her,  and  she  quickened  her  pace  to  escape  the  explosion. 
With  many  others  she  took  shelter  under  the  high  ledges 
near  the  Casco  street  churchy  which  have  since  been  blasted 
away*  The  vicinity  was  then  a  grove  of  oaks,  which  gave 
Omk  street  its  name*  A  three  pound  shot  fell  near  her, 
which  she  setfh^ed.  Here  her  husband  found  her  on  his 
return  from  the  islands,  and  here  they  remained  until  nearly 
night  When  the  firing  had  slackened  they  ventured  out, 
and,  after  depositing  their  bed  iu  a  place  of  safety,  walked 
to  her  fathered  iu  Windham,  eleven  miles;  one  carrying  the 
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cliild,  and  the  other  the  cannua  shot,  and  occiv^ioniilly 
changing. 

Their  dwelling  and  household  goods  were  burnt,  and  they 
were  corapelled  to  be^ln  the  workl  anew.  Bartofi  Imilt  a 
small  log-house  half  a  mile  from  the  father^s,  and  here  he 
left  his  wife  and  joined  Captain  Richard  Maj-berry's  com* 
pany  as  corporal*  This  was  the  fifth  company  of  the  elev- 
enth regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  forces,  in  the  army 
commanded  by  General  Gates  at  the  capture  of  Burguytie 
in  1777,  This  company  wiis  also  in  the  battles  of  Monmouth 
and  Hubbardston.  At  the  end  of  his  terra  of  three  years 
service,  Barton  left  the  army,  and  was  paid  off  in  pn[)^r 
money  which  was  almost  worthless.  He  came  home  and 
went  to  work  with  a  will^  but  was  soon  after  killed  by  a 
falling  tree.  His  widow  sufifered  many  hardships  iii  her 
poverty,  but  a  government  pension  very  much  relieved  her 
declining  yeai's*     She  died  in  1841,  aged  eiglity-six. 

On  the  day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  the  soV 
diers*  services  and  suflerings,  I  am  careful  that  Bartoti's 
grave  is  not  forgotten. 

The  flag  goes  up!  the  cannon*'  breath 
Wings  the  far  his&ing  globe  of  death; 
And  there  the  volle^^ing  thuuders  pour, 
Till  waves  grow  larger  to  the  roar; 
And  down  come  blamng  rafters  slittwn 
Around^  and  nKiny  a  falling  stone. 
Deeply  dinted  hi  the  clay» 
All  blackened  there  and  reeking  lay. 
The  walls  grew  weak;  and  fast  and  ifll 
Against  them  poured  the  ceiiaeless  ^liot, 
With  unabated  (wry  sent 
From  battery  to  tenement; 
An<l  thnnder-like  the  pealing  din 
Hose  from  each  heated  culveriu; 
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A Dd  here  and  there  some  qQiet  home 
AVas  tired  before  the  exploding  liomb: 
And  jis  ilie  fabric  sank  beneath 
Tbe  ghaltering  »heljs'  volcanic  breath, 
In  red  and  wreathing  colunma  flaah'd 
The  flame,  as  loud  the  j"uiu  crashed; 
Or  into  countleas  meteors  driven, 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven; 
Whose  clouds  that  day  i^rew  doubly  dun. 
Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun. 
With  voUimed  smoke  thai  slowly  grew 
To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 
The  horses  from  their  driver?  broke: 
The  distant  steer  forsook  his  yokc^ 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain^ 
And  burst  his  gii1h,  and  lore  bis  rein: 
Tbe  wolves  yelled  on  the  wooded  hill, 
Wiere  echo  rolled  in  ihunder  still: 
With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  breast, 
The  eagle  left  his  lofty  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun, 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seenied  so  dun; 
Their  smoke  assailM  his  startled  beak, 
And  made  bim  higher  soar  and  shriek  — 
*'  Thus  the  eow:ird  act  was  done  I  ** 

The  news  of  the  battlea  of  Lexington  and  Concord  arrived 
her©  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  two  days  after  they 
occarred*  when  a  town-meeting  was  called  which  Dr,  Deane 
Bays  was  fully  attended.  The  Doctor  recorded  several  days 
previous  that  "Some  minute  men  appeared  in  town,  with 
extraordinary  sort  of  caps,  who  were  found  to  be  very  expert 
in  the  military  exercise.*'  Parson  Smith  says  on  the  twenty- 
first,  ^Our  company  of  soldiers  set  out  for  Boston/'  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  company  was  meant.  The 
Plymouth  men  probably  belonged  to  it.     They  must  have 
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enlisted  before  the  news  of  the  battles,  as  they  left  for 
headquarters  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  new«,  Mr, 
Freeman  says  in  his  notes  there  were  three  conipanies  raicted 
in  Falmouth,  Scarborough,  and  Cape  Elizabeth,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tUe  war,  Cafitaiu  Brackett,  with  a  coinpanj»  marched 
from  here  for  Cambridge  on  the  third  of  July.  On  the  sixth 
Dr,  Deane  preached  to  Captain  David  Braddish's  company, 
who  Parson  Smith  says  ^*  belong  to  us.'*  The  compan}-  were  at 
meeting  on  the  sixteenth,  but  probably  left  very  soon  after* 


During  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  commencing  with 
that  of  1075,  there  were  many  garrison  houses  in  Fa] months 
some  built  for  the  purpose,  but  most  of  them  had  timber 
flankers  added  to  the  corners  with  watch-boxes,  to  houses 
already  builL  Nearly  all  of  them  were  enclosed  with  a  pal- 
isade composed  of  posts  set  close  together  in  a  trench,  with 
strong  gates.  The  principal  ones  had  small  short  caunoii 
called  swivels  mounted  in  the  watch-boxes.  These  private 
fortified  houses  will  not  be  included  in  our  history  of  fort$. 

Tliere  was  a  timber  fort  erected  in  1746  on  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  old  City  Hall.  Parson  Smith  records  in  \m 
journal,  ''June  13,  this  'neighborhood  are  building  a  block- 
house near  Mr.  Larrabee's  for  the  common  defence.'*  This 
building  was  afterward  occupied  for  a  jail.  In  1768,  in 
answer  to  a  petition  of  the  selectmen  of  Falmouth,  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  of  the  county  of  York  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  persons,  all  of  Falmouth,  to  let  out  the  build- 
ing of  a  new  jail,  and  directed  them  on  certain  conditions  to 
"  purchase  the  blockhouse  and  land  thereunto  belonging* 
near  Benjamin  Larrabee's  for  a  prison-house/*  The  purchase 
was  finally  made  and  this  blockhouse  was  fitted  for  a  prison, 
and  occupied  until  the  building  of  a  stone  jail  in  1797  on 
land  now  occupied  by  the  new  city  building. 
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Tbe  fhcts  «*ibouk  the  fortifications  or  batteries  constructed 
imnitHliately  after  the  burning  must  be  gleaned  froni  scanty 
Honrec:*.  Dn  Deane  records:  ^^Nov.  1,  1775.  A  ship  aij- 
peared  in  the  offing;  arrived  at  evening;  the  Cerebus^  be 
seat  a  letter  on  shore/'  Judge  Freeman  in  an  account  of 
the  war  in  his  notes  to  Smithes  Journal,  says:  *^The  pur- 
port  of  the  letter  was  to  forbid  the  people  from  constructing 
baltcries,  or  breast-works,  which  were  wholly  disregarded ; 
the  arrival  of  this  vessel  was  a  signal  to  summon  the  militia^ 
who  came  in  large  numbers  from  the  neighboring  towns  and 
occupied  the  best  of  the  remaining  houses/*  Judge  Free- 
man was  then  in  his  prime,  and  a  delegate  to  the  pr<>%H<iiil 
congress. 

Sullivan^  in  his  history,  says : 

C»|itain  Symondtt  cam«  inia  tht?  hiirbor  (of  Falmouth)  willi  a  ship 
of  mure  force  than  atl  ihoHe  which  bad  deiJtroytH!  it.  An  expr^iis 
wn*  t»fni  to  tJie  other  lowtis  and  a  number  of  voluDteera  went  to  the 
fl*si^ijmee  of  the  remMiriifi  of  Falmouth^  anrl  jonied  the  people  there. 
Whi'n  Ibry  arrived,  tlie  captain  of  the  ship  sent  on  shore  to  forbid 
tljpir  throwing  up  any  works;  they  however  proceeded  find  prcpAred 
'  !  ials  for  a  bftttery.  and  fitted  two  si x-pounders,  which  were 

illery  they  hail.  On  seeing^lhut  they  were  deteniiincd  to 
iittiick  the  ship  with  the  means  they  could  eommand,  the  captain  for* 

r>t  hii^  threatening  and  went  oiit  of  the  harbor  us  soon  as  he  could 

et  away. 

Sullivan  continues;  **The  forts  which  were  thrown  up 
hnstily  before  Gen*  Frye  eAme  are  to  be  seen  there  now." 
This  was  written  in  1795*  It  is  good  evidence  tliat  it  was 
correct  that  Judge  Freutnun»  who  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  these  facta,  quotes  Sullivan's  account  in  his  original  edi- 
tion of  Smith  s  Joumah 

Tlieso  batteries  mentioned  by  Sullivan  are  also  mentioned 
in  Dv.  Diiahe's  Journal  of  that  time.     He  says; 
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JTov,    4, 1775,    (Suntlay),  The  batteries  bcgim  last  nl^t.    AH  Oi* 

people  al  work  to-cLiy  and  there  could  be  no  mooliiig. 

14.  Mr.  Freeman's  team  at  town  on  tJie  worlcs,  «nd  st 

night  brought  over  my  cabbages. 
27.  Snow  a  foot  deep.  i 

Joshua  Freeman  was  Dr.  Deane's  brother-in-law  and  lived 
where  Jereraiab  Dnw  nnw  does  on  Grove  street,  where  lie 
and  his  wife  bad  taken  refuge,  relinquishing  his  own  house 
to  General  Frye  whom  General  Washington  had  sent  to  take 
command. 

At  the  time  of  the  throwing  up  of  tliese  batteries,  in  the 
fall  of  1775,  Major  Daniel  llsley  of  Falmouth  was  in  com- 
mand, and  also  acted  as  muster-master  for  the  troops  enlisted 
here,  His  order  book  was  recently  rescued  from  a  dealer  in 
paper  stock,  and  came  into  my  possession  by  the  favor  of  a 
friend t     This  book  gives  the  location  of  the  several  batteries. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  book,  without  a  date  and  incltided 
in  the  general  orders,  is  the  following :  *'  A  convenient  place 
to  be  looked  out  within  tlie  walls  of  the  fort  on  the  liill  for 
a  well  and  to  dig  the  same."  On  September  19, 1776,  orders 
are  recorded  for  the  posting  of  sentinels  at  the  several  bat- 
teries, in  \vhich  this  occuii ;  "  That  there  be  one  sentinel 
placed  at  the  great  fort  on  the  HUl^  to  be  relieved  every  two 
hours/' 

This  "great  fort  on  the  hill,"  I  think  roust  have  been  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Fore  street  at  its  junction  with  the  East- 
ern Promenade.  Oji  the  south  side  it  was  afterward  named 
Fort  Allen,  probably  in  honor  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen*  who 
surprised  and  took  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga  in  May,  1775. 
This  could  not  have  been  Fort  Sumner,  which  we  recollect, 
on  North  street,  nor  its  outlying  battery  below  on  Monument 
street,  as  these  were  not  begun  until  1794  when  there  was 
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ir  af  a  war  with  France,  The  remains  of  Fort  Allen  are 
irt41  preserved,  showing  that  its  center  was  a  half-moon  bat- 
lerr,  after  the  old  fashion  of  military  engineering.  The 
cres^eont  covers  about  one  hundred  paces,  with  two  well- 
lelined  embrasures  in  the  center.  Probably  this  is  the  same 
t>attery  mentioned  by  SuUivau,  which  was  built  to  drive  off 
the  Cerebus  in  November,  1775.  A  vessel  of  her  size  as 
given  by  Sullivan  would  anchor  in  an  enemy's  harbor  as  far 
down  as  that,  and  this  was  the  favorable  site  for  "two  six- 
pounders,"  to  annoy  her,  while  her  guns  could  not  be  ele- 
ViUled  sufliciently  for  shot  to  reach  this  battery,  and  unless 
she  had  mortars  she  would  be  compelled  to  leave,  as  Sullivan 
jjaiys  ^he  did.  If  the  battery  whicli  was  hastily  constructed 
for  the  two  guns  had  been  placed  on  any  other  location  one 
broiidiside  from  her  would  have  disabled  the  whole  work. 
It  U  good  evidence  of  the  identity  of  this  work  that  it  has 
the  well-defined  depressions  for  two  guns  in  the  center.  The 
battery  was  undoubtedly  afterward  enlarged  as  it  was  called 
ihe  great  fort  and  hud  walls  enclosing  the  well,  according  to 
Major  Ilsley,  The  barracks  were  in  one  building  of,  I 
tlnnk,  but  one  story,  of  which  the  cellar  only  remains. 

In  May,  IHIS^  the  town  ^*  voted  to  authorize  tlie  selectmen 
to  purchase  a  building  sUinding  in  Fort  Allen»  t<j  be  used  as 
a  hospital.**  Tills  building  had  already  been  used  as  a  hos- 
piLil,  in  one  instance  at  least.  In  the  winter  of  1812-1813  a 
British  cartel-ship,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce,  arrived  here  from 
Quebec  with  American  prisoners  of  war  for  exchange.  »She 
came  in  on  account  of -some  unknown  sickness  among  the 
soldiers,  and  a  lack  of  winter  clothing*  Major  Fitz  was  thea 
in  command  here,  and  the  sick,  about  twenty -live  in  number, 
were  landed  and  taken  to  Fort  Allen. 
The  Argus*  January  7, 1813,  says; 
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Dec.  24,  1812.  Arrived  cartel  aUip  Uegulus  seven  weeks  froai 
Quebec  for  Boston  with  230  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  QueelM- 
town.  Col.  iScott's  regiment,  sickly^  26  were  too  sick  to  go  lo  Ikwlon 
In  the  ship — were  carrietl  to  the  hospital  on  the  hill. 

Up  to  February  4,  thirteen  hiid  died. 

These  troops  were  a  part  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winfield 
Scott's  regiment,  which  crossed  the  river  to  hold  QiieensUiwo 
Heights,  after  the  death  of  Brock^  in  October,  1812,  and  for 
want  of  re-enforcement  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Of  the 
Bick  soldiers  taken  to  Fort  Allen  more  than  half  died,  and 
were  buried  a  little  north  of  Congress  street  near  the  Ea^t* 
em  Promenade  —  a  line  of  granite  posts  marks  the  spot. 
After  a  long  detention  the  convalescents  were  taken  on 
boards  and  the  ship  sailed  for  her  port  of  destination. 

After  the  erection  of  Forts  Preble  and  Scammel,  in  lS09f 
and  the  water  batteries  in  1812-1814,  I  think  Fort  Allen 
never  had  any  armament.  It  remained  nnoccupied  until 
1824^  when  it  was  again  used  a&  a  hospitaL  In  the  spring 
of  that  year,  the  small-pox  made  its  ap[)earance  in  a  small 
house  next  above  the  north  corner  of  Middle  and  King  (now 
India)  streets,  then  occupied  by  Levi  Rankins  and  a  family 
named  Haskell,  This  was  but  a  few  years  after  the  intfo- 
duction  of  vaccination  in  tliis  country,  and  the  old  dread  of 
the  disease  existed,  and  with  good  reason,  as  the  restiU 
proved.  The  street  was  closed  by  the  authorities,  a  senUnel 
was  set  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the  danger  signal  was  made 
very  conspicuous*  Dr*  Albus  Rea  was  the  attending  physl* 
cian,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house,  sick  and  well,  were 
removed  to  Fort  Allen  where  eight  died  and  only  foor 
recovered.  The  dead  were  buried  near  the  graves  of  HttU'a 
men.  A  brick  pest-house  was  afterward  built  near  those 
graves  and  the  old  building  in  Fort  Allen  was  sold  to  Cap* 
tain  Lemuel  Moody  and  removed. 
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Fort  Allen  was  never  baptized  in  the  blood  of  battle^  but 
Wtts  manned  more  than  a  century  ago  by  gallant  defenders 
ready  to  do  or  die. 

The  varied  landscape,  as  Been  frora  the  high  bluff  which  it 
occupied,  is  now  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Hpot.  Southeast 
is  Castle  Gorges  with  its  nuuierous  embrasures  and  battle- 
ments^ and  further  on  is  Fort  Preble,  the  headquarters  of 
the  miliUiry  defenders  of  the  city,  wilh  its  stsirry  flag,  winch 
ts  saluted  by  the  morning  and  evening  gua.  In  full  view 
from  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  and  in  a  nearly  straight  line  six 
or  seven  miles  long,  are  the  white  towers  of  four  lighthouses 
—  pillars  of  cloud  by  day,  and  piHars  of  fire  by  night,  to 
guide  the  mariner  k>  our  Canaan,  Beneath  tl»e  bluff,  hourly, 
come  the  thundering  trains  laden  with  the  products  of  the 
far  West,  to  be  dumped  into  the  caverns  of  the  immense 
ateamships,  which  noiselessly  glide  away  to  feed  the  people 
of  Europe, 

At  this  turn  in  the  Eastern  Promenade  is  a  very  proper 
site  for  the  proposed  soldiers'  monument,  whose  outlines 
would  show  againiit  the  blue  sky  to  all  passers  by  water,  to 
better  advantage  than  any  other  spot  in  the  city.  This 
headland  is  tlie  point  from  which  the  description  commenced 
in  the  first  deed  of  land  on  the  Neck  given  on  the  eighth 
day  of  June,  1H87, 

Sir  Fcrdlnanrlo  Gorges  of  Ash  ton  Philips  in  the  county  of  Some  r- 
•ctl,  Knight,  nt  the  one  party,  and  George  Cleeves  and  Richard 
Tucker  cif  Casco,  in  the  provinnc  of  New  Somersett  in  New  England, 

f<ntiUemen^  wilijessclh Ueginning  at  the  furtliermost  point  of 

a  littck  of    hind  culled  by  the  Indians  Machlgonae,  nnd   now  and 
henceforth  to  he  aUled  and  known  by  the  name  of  Stogunimor. 

This  deed  to  Cleeves  and  Tucker  was  not  executed  until 
five  years  after  their  first  occupation  of  the  land  described 
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in  the  deed.     The  name  Stogumtnor  never  obtained  any 

hold  on  the  locality. 

In  Majnr  Ilsley's  order  book,  under  the  date,  SepUuuLwi 
19,  1776,  is  this  order: 

Therefore  orJerod  that  tliere  be  a  main  guanl  composed  of  onn 
subaltern,  one  sergeant,  one  corporal,  and  tw^enty  privates^  to  be 
relieved  once  every  twcnly-four  hours,  at  el^ht  o* clock  hi  the  mom* 
jng.  Thai  this  main  guard  barmck  together  while  on  duty,  in  th^t 
aid  guard-roomy  that  they  keep  at  all  times  four  sentinels,  vIje.:  One 
at  the  »ouih  battery,  one  at  the  south  fort^  one  at  the  county-bousc, 
or  magazine,  and  one  at  tlie  great  fori  on  tlie  hill. 

On  the  first  page  is  tliis  order  without  date : 

Three  guna  to  be  left  in  the  lower  battery.    Two  others  to  b« 

moved  Lo  the  Flaymarket.    Two  guns  to  remain  in  the  npi  ry* 

Moaea  Fowler  to  be  chief  gunner  of  the  lower  battery,  v  i  nn 

naen*  Mr,  Miller  to  have  the  care  of  the  upper  battery^  with  ten 
men.  The  five  guus  to  be  carried  to  the  Haymarket  to  be  in  the  care 
of  Mr,  (VVheelcr)  lliggs,  Each  gunner  to  have  orders  for  exercising 
the  guQs  every  day,  and  so  that  each  gun  bo  provided  with  six  foonda 
of  powder  and  ball,  or  shot,  and  other  necessaries  for  said  gima. 
That  Mr*  Perkius  have  four  men  to  go  in  the  boata.  The  gvna  at 
PeareouLown  (iStaudish),  Gorham,  and  Wiudham  to  be  got  down  lo 
this  town  afi>  soou  a^  may  be,  and  ttxed  with  carriages. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  book  indicating  the  size  of  any  of 
the  guns,  but  from  other  sources  I  know  that  those  obtained 
at  Windham  were  one  long  nine-pounder  which  had  been 
mounted  in  front  of  the  fort  at  that  place  to  fire  as  an  alarm 
gun,  and  a  three  pound  swivel  from  a  watch-box*  Tbe^ 
two  guns  were  in  1776  put  on  board  the  privateer  sloop 
Ketrieve,  of  Falmouth,  Captain  Joshua  Stone. 

From  various  sources  I  can  determine  tlie  location  of 
nearly  all  the  fort^  and  batteries  named  in  Major  Ilsley'a 
order-book,     **  The  great  furt  ou  the  hill "  has  been  already 
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located  and  the  authority  given.  The  lower  battery  was 
undoubtedly  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  which  was  built  at 
the  foot  of  what  is  now  India  street,  in  1741,  and  the  same 
on  which  Fort  Loyal  was  erected  in  1678.  A  strong  reason 
for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  *'  old  guard-room  *'  is  named  in 
Major  Hsley's  order  as  a  barrack  for  the  main  guard.  We 
have  seen  that  twenty  years  previous  Major  Enoch  Freeman, 
then  in  command,  obtained  the  means  from  the  general  court 
to  repair  the  "  guard-house  "  of  the  fort,  and  there  is  no  inti- 
xnation  in  either  Smith  or  Deane's  Joujnal  that  it  had  been 
destroyed  or  removed. 

The  battery  and  magazine  at  the  Haymarket  and  that  at 
the  county-house  were  the  same.  The  hay-scales  stood 
where  the  portico  of  the  old  city  hall  now  does,  and  the 
oounty^house  was  the  jailer's  house  at  the  other  end  of  that 
building*  The  block-house  built  for  the  **  common  defence  " 
In  1746,  was  then  standing  there  but  was  used  as  a  jaiL 
Wheeler  Riggs,  who  had  charge  of  this  battery  was  killed  in 
the  trenches  by  a  cannon-ball  at  Bagaduce  in  1779.  He  was 
*<a  shipwright,'*  and  lived  on  Plum  street,  south  side,  near 
the  head.  His  widow  married  James  Mitchell,  the  grand- 
father of  Captain  William  Mitchell,  station-master  at  the 
Portland  terminus  of  the  Boston  railroads.  She  continued 
lo  occupy  the  Riggs  house  until  her  death. 

The  location  of  the  upper  battery  is  shown  beyond  a 
doubt  by  a  deed  executed  in  1790.  The  description  of  the 
premises  ends  with  the  following;  '*Said*  lot  now  conveyed 
lies  on  the  south  side  of  said  Free  street,  and  u  the  eam$ 
upon  wklck  tJu  upper  fort  aa  called^  in  Maid  Portland^  it  partly 
built*''  Tliis  is  the  site  of  the  present  Anderson  house 
which  was  built  by  Stevens  and  Hovey,  business  partners,  in 
1803.  The  brettstwork  extended  over  the  next  lot  above  an 
24 
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which  Ralph  Cross  built  the  preseDt  three  story  brick  hot] 
in  1792,  now  the  Catholic  asylum,  Hon.  Neal  Dow  informe 
me  that  in  about  1813  there  was  in  front  of  this  lot  a  balf*bti 
led  cannon  projecting  from  under  the  fence  on  to  the  sid 
walk;  from  hia  recollection  he  thinks  it  was  a  twelve 
pounder*  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  guns  of  tl 
•*  upper  fort "  of  1776,  and  was  finally  removed  to  one  of  th 
several  batteries  constructed  during  the  war  of  1812-1815^ 

In  the  winter  months  of  1776  a  fort  was  erected  either 
wood  or  stone  at  Spring  Point,  where   Fort  Preble  noi 
stands,  and  also  there  were  some  guns  mounted  at  **Pdr 
land  Point.**     This  is  the  point  on  which  the  Portland  Ughl 
bouse  now  stands.     I  learn  this  from  the  regimental  orde^ 
book*     A  part  of  the  orders  are  signed  by  Colonel  Joiiatha 
Mitchell.     The  following  order  is  of  the  earliest  date  of  any 
in  the  book,  but  there  are  others  which  must  ha¥e  bee 
written  previous  to  this,  but  are  without  date.     The  one 

•An  item  in  the  order-book  reads:   **  Amount  of  f(nns  fixed  in  Fa 
mouth  brought  from  Boston  by  Capt  Cox  Jnly  1776.**     Then  foUo 
eevernl  sums  paid  to  Deacon  Titcomb»  blacksmith,  and  other  n\ 
for  iron-work,  etc.,  for  the  mounting  of  these  guns.    General 
tOD^was  much  in  want  of  canntm  to  drive  General  Howe  and  his  for 
out  of  Boston.    Id  November,  General  Knox  proposed  to  transport  it 
cannon  from  Ticonderoga  and  Fort  George  to  Boston,  for  the  pur 
Washington  doubted  Uie  feasibility  of  th^  enterprise  but  consented  ^ 
he  should  attempt  it*    In  November,  1T75,  Knox  and  his  brother  at 
on  the  expedition.    By  great  exertions,  and  the  assistaoce  of  the  ] 
of  Albany,  and  all  along  the  route,  with  their  teams.  Knox  brou|;ht 
him  from  Fort  George,  on  forty-two  sleds,  eight  brass  mortars,  mix  iro^ 
mortars,  two  iron  howitzers,  thirteen  brass  oannona,  twentj-aix 
cannons,  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  lead^  and  one  barrel  i 
flints. 

These  guns  mounted  on  Dorchester  heights,  made  Boston  untoiiable 
for  Howe,  and  in  March  he  evacuated  it.  The  guns  **  brought  from  Bo»* 
ton  by  Capt.  Cox,*'  in  July  following,  were  undoubtedly  sotno  of  ihosd 
which  General  Knox  brought  from  Fort  6«orge,  and  after  doing  good 
service  for  General  Washington,  he  sent  them  here. 
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question  purports  to  be  "  taken  from  the  little  book,"  and  ia 
dated  January  14, 1776, 

Ta  CapL  Bryant  Morton  yoar  commisaion  gives  you  the  commaad 
at  Cape  Klljsabetli.  You  will  take  your  post  forthwith  and  keep  such 
guards  on  the  &ea  coast  aa  the  number  of  men  under  j'our  command 
wiU  admit  of  agreeable  to  the  General  courts  orders  —  on  tlie  approach 
of  an  enemy  to  fire  an  alarm  with  three  guns  on  Spring  point. 

Spi?  Uiat  your  men  arc  at  their  barracka  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing and  at  roll  call;  and  obey  such  orders  as  may  be  given  from  time 
to  time  tiy  the  officer  in  conunand, 

Daniel  Ilsley,  Com'd  Officer. 

Falmouth  May  7  1776- 
G  en  end  orders  for  Capt.  Bryant  Morton's  Company  at  Cape  Elizabeth. 
That  you  keep  one  sergeant  or  corporal,  with  seven  privates  aa  a 
guard  on  Portland  Point  —  on  the  dii^covery  of  a  ship,  to  fire  a  gun 
on  Portland  Point  as  an  alami,  and  in  case  of  any  number  of  amall 
Vosiielii  more  than  two,  and  large  enough  for  armed  vessels,  to  ftre 

Some  extraGtii  from  General  Knox^s  diary  while  on  the  enpedition  may 
k|  Intereiiting.  He  left  Boston  for  Albany  on  the  twentieth  of  No^em- 
pr  and  arnvod  there  Deoembor  flrat,  and  at  Ticunderoga  on  the  tii th.  The 
General  montions«  January  first,  while  at  Ticrmderogn,  that  he  wrote 
letten  to  General  Wjishington,  **  and  one  to  my  lovely  Lucy.**  This  waa 
Lucy  Fluker,  daughter  of  the  fiecretary  of  the  proviDoe;  she  waa  the 
only  Whig  in  Uie  family.  Her  mother  was  Hannah  Waldo,  who  Jilted 
Andrew  PepperelL  (See  page  274. )  Her  parents  were  Loyalists,  and 
early  wont  to  England.  Miss  Lucy  became  Mrs.  Knox,  and  for  years 
presided  atth«ir  splendid  residence  *'Montpelier'*  atThomastont  Maine. 
]  must  claim  for  General  Knox  the  authorship  of  the  now  often  used« 
and  exprtsssive  phrase  **  mutt  go,*^  He  used  it  in  his  joumi^  in  this  con- 
noction.  **  Fort  George  Dec.  17,  1775.  It  Is  not  easy  to  oonoetve  the 
dli&cultles  wo  havis  had  hi  getting  the  cannon  over  the  lake,  owing  to 
I  th«  advanced  saason  of  the  year,  and  cantrary  winds.  Three  days  ago  it 
H  wa«  very  uncertain  whether  we  should  have  gotten  thero  until  next 
p  tpring;  but  now  please  God  ih^  muMt  ffo,  1  have  had  made  42  exceed- 
ingly strong  sleds  and  have  provided  80  yoke  of  oxen  to  drag  them  as  far 
as  Id,  where  I  shall  get  fresh  oattle  to  caixy  them  to  comp/^ 
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two  guns  at  Spring  point,  and  in  case  they  prove  to  be  enemiee  to 
use  your  best  endeavors  to  annoy  them. 

You  are  to  keep  fortj-^-eight  men  every  day  at  work  on  the  fort 
Spring  point  with  one  commissioned  officer,  one  sergeant  and 
corporals  from  nine  o'clock  till  six  exclusive  of  one  hour  and  a 
for  dinner  —  that  your  whole  company  attend  roU  caD  each  day  I 
Bunset,  and  not  absent  themselves  from  their  barracks  after  Poll 
That  no  man  leave  their  station  without  leave  from  the  commaodin 
officer  or  whom  he  may  appoint,  on  pain  of  being  dealt  with 
deserters, 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  Commanding  dBoer. 

Captain  Morton  was  from  Gorham.    The  following  ordcf 
for  a  day  are  samples  of  the  orders  for  each  successive 
which  are  varied. 

May  10, 1776.     Guards  as  usual.    Countersign  York.     Officers  i 
privates  tnm  out  for  fatigue  as  usual.    Capt.  Crocker  commands  fd 
the  day. 

May  11 5 1776.    Orders  for  the  day.    Countersign  Yarmouth.    Ot 
cers  and  privates  turn  out  on  fatigue  as  usual.    All  shoveU^  ^pade^ 
and  pickaxes  to  be  brought  to  the  county -house  ^  or  those  that 
them  in  possession  will  be  dealt  with  as  secreting  the  same. 

Jonathan  Mitchell,  Commanding  Ot 

Falmouth,  May  12,  1776.  Orders  for  the  day.  Guards  as  nsn 
Counlersign  Boston.  The  regiment  to  attend  the  usual  place_ 
parade  for  public  worship.    Its  filers  to  do  duty  for  the  day. 

May  18.    All  officers  and  privates  who  hare  been  absent  from  ^ 
call  and  parade  for  public  worship  will  be  dned  as  the  law  directi 
when  no  excuse  has  been  made. 

J.  M.,  Com'g  Officer. 

March  16, 1776.  GuardB  as  usual.  Countersign  Wilks.  Wher 
severe  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  who  have  suffered  by  thi 
late  fire,  complain  to  me  that  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  town  havi 
been  seen  taking  their  nails  and  other  materials  which  might  be  us 
ful  to  those  sufferers  had  they  not  been  so  taken.    Ordered,  that  ^ 
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kldier  lake  the  property  of  any  person  in  the  town,  without  the  leave 
tlie  owner,  on  piun  of  suiToring  the  penalty  of  the  law.* 

D.  Ilbley,  Com'g  Officer. 
The  orders  lo  be  read  in  each  company  at  roll-call. 

In  the  order-book  is  "  a  memorandum  of  presents  to  sol- 
ars,*' of  shoes,  clotliing,  and  cash, 

Mny  19  (Sunday).    Orders  for  the  day  —  guards  as  usual.    Counter^ 

n\^n  York.    The  whole  regmient  to  parade  at  the  meeting-house 

Monday,  half  after  three  o'clock  for  review.     John  Hawkes  a  soldier 

to  have  his  trial  on  Monday  at  10  oVlock  at  Mr.  Greenwood ^a,  for 

miitdemcanors  ajs  may  appear  at  the  trial.     Capt.  Crocker  to  relieve 

Capt,  Lord  at  8  o'clock.    The  whole  regiment  parade  for  worship  at 

Uie  usual  time  and  place. f 

J,  M.,  a  O. 

June  22,.  1776*  At  a  court  martial,  Capt.  Tobias  Lord,  President- 
John  Castle,  a  soldier  was  found  guilty  of  being  asleep  on  sentry^ 
hut  being  penitent  was  forgiven  by  asking  the  regiment's  paidon.t 

<^  There  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  house  in  Brunswick,  the  hinges,  door- 
handles, and  latches  of  which  were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Fal- 
mouth tire,  of  October,  1T75. 

t  **  Mr.  Greenwood's,**  where  the  court-martial  was  to  be  holden,  was  a 
tavem-boase  on  the  south  comer  of  Middle  and  SiWer  streets.  It  was  a 
threes tory  wooden  house  with  brick  ends,  built  in  1774  by  John  Green- 
Wf>od,  a  cabinet  maker^  son  of  Professor  laaao  Greenwood,  of  Harvard 
College,  He  bought  the  lot  of  John  Proctor  in  1772  for  twenty-six 
pounds  lawful  money.  In  178^1  he  sold  the  lot  and  house,  then  uuHnistied' 
to  Joseph  Jewett,  of  Scarborough  for  five  hundred  pounds  old  tenor* 
equivalent  then  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-sir  silver  dollars.  Mr.  Jewett 
finished  it  and  moved  into  it  in  1780.  He  kept  a  store  and  did  a  large 
tnaioaas  in  the  lower  eastern  room.  He  died  in  1790  leaving  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children.  The  house  was  removed  by  John  M,  Wood  to  make 
room  for  stores* 

t  Courtft^martial  were  held  in  the  last  century  for  the  trial  of  soldi  en 
for  very  small  offences.  Titcomb's  journal  mentions  one  of  this  desorip- 
tioo:  '^1747,  June  23.  Brigadier  Waldo  came  to  Falmouth  escorted  by 
Capt  Perkins,  Captain  Bean  and  24  soldiers.  Gen.  Waldo  and  company*! 
Tliit  is  to  attend  a  regimental  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  one  Bollea 
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A  courtrinartiai  was  ordered  lo  ue  held  at  Moses  Shai- 
tiick*8  tavern,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June*  This  was  the 
county-house,  or  jailer's  house,  which  was  ahrays  kept  m  a 
public  house  by  the  keeper  of  the  jail* 

September  eighteen»  a  court-martial  was  ordered  to  be 
convened  for  the  trial  of  Joseph  Switcher,  on  complaint  of 
Captain  Crocker,  for  neglect  of  duty.  This  court  was  to  be 
held  at  Mrs.  Grele*8  tavern,  which  was  on  the  east  comer  at 
Congress  and  Hampshire  streets.  It  appears  that  thei-c  were 
three  taverns  on  the  Neck  the  next  summer  after  the 
burning. 

September  28, 1776.    Countersign  Newport, 

Capt.  Iloopor  is  officer  of  the  Jay. 

Capt,  Crocker,  32  men  on  fatigue.  Capt»  Lithgow,  34  DtUo. 
Capt.  I/ord,  26  Ditto.  Capt.  Hooper,  M  men  being  agreealiJn  to 
their  weekly  returns,  Daniel  Ilslky,  Com'g  OfBeer. 

Septernl>er  24,  1776.  Ordered  that  the  otticers  of  each  company 
order  their  men  who  are  not  supplied  with  ammunitiou,  to  meft  at 
the  oounty*hou9e  at  ten  oVlock,  imd  apply  to  Mi'.  Kiggs  (Whetiler) 
for  the  same,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  regiment  meet  for  exorcising  &! 
their  usual  parade.  D,  Ilslkt,  C.  O. 

I  find  that  the  county*house,  or  fort  near  it,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regiment,  and  there  was  the  magazine  in 
charge  of  Wheeler  Riggs,  who  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
guns  at  the  Hayuiarket  battery. 

James  Sullivan,  afterward  governor  of  Massachusetts*  wus 
commissary  of  supplies  for  the  troops  here.     He  was  then  a 

and  Freeman  for  exchanjjing  ^ims.'*  Both  wei'e  found  guilty  and  §^a* 
tenced  to  receive  ten  lashes  each.  Bolles  was  pardoned^  The  journal 
%galn  mentions,  "  Aug.  12.  Brigadier  Waldo  set  off  from  this  plaoe  for 
Boston*  A  number  of  gentleman  waited  on  him  as  far  a«  Black  Poiut, 
where  an  entertainment  was  made  at  Mr.  Uarlow*s  for  the  under  oflloersL* 
R&v.  Mr.  Thompson  made  a  dinner  for  the  Brigadier,  the  captains  and 
gentlemen,'^ 
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/er  of  Biddeford*  Dr.  Deane,  in  his  joumaU  recorded : 
^1776,  Jan.  16.  I  rented  three  rooms  below  and  one  above 
in  my  house,  together  with  the  barn,  to  Commissary  Sullivan 
for  ten  pounds  pr  month.**  "May  18*  I  dined  at  the  Com- 
missary's/* General  Frye,  at  the  same  time,  was  occupying 
^another  part  of  the  house*  The  Doctor  says:  **  June  30.  I 
:>dged  at  my  own  house  with  Gen,  Frye." 

At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  from  several  towns,  held  in 
Falmonth,  November  4,  1776,  —  seventeen  days  after  the 
burniDg,  at  Colonel  Tyng's  house,  which  was  probably  va- 
cant,—  Colonel  Mitchell,  moderator,  *'Mr.  James  Sullivan 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  over  the  miUtia  and  the 
other  companies  now  in  pay  in  the  province.  Voted  that 
four  persons  be  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Sullivan.  Voted 
that  Col.  Mitchell  be  second  in  command  ^ — Col.  Fogg 
third." 

Major  Ilsley  seems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  the  province 
muskets  for  distribution.  He  commenced  in  March,  1776, 
to  deliver  arms  **out  of  the  province  store,"  and  took 
receipts,  which  are  recorded  on  several  pages  of  the  regi- 
mental order-book,  the  most  of  which  are  marked  "returned." 

The  scarcity  of  men  and  muskets  in  Falmouth  is  shown 
by  the  following  letter  from  Commissary  Sullivan  to  Samuel 
Freeman,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Falmouth  to  the  provin- 
cial congress  then  sitting  at  Watertown, 

Falmoitth  31  Jan.  1776. 
Sir:  Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  received  a  resolve  of  Court,  wherein 
I  find  I  am  directed  to  assiiit  in  mising  two  humlrtid  ami  thirty-^ight 
men  in  the  County  of  Vork.  1  aluill  obey  the  orders^  aucl  do  my 
best,  and  miike  no  doubt  but  the  men  may  be  had,  which  will  leave 
the  feea-coaat  of  the  county  entirely  without  firearms,  for  our  arms 
were  taken  from  our  people  on  the  last  of  December  by  order  of  Con- 
gress; au  enlistment  for  Cambridge  will  strip  us  of  men  for  this 
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winter,  and  if  our  guns  are  iigain  stopped,  we  shtdl  he  in  the  sprin 
without  fire-anuB,    X  yenture  to  affirm  as  a  fact,  that  tuore  than  hs 
the  men  of  Biddeford  and  Pepperellborough  are  now  In  caoip  at  Ca 
bridge.    The  four  hundred  men  at  Falmouth  can  never  be  raised,  t 
every  one  who  can  leave  home  is  gone   or  going  to   Camhrid^* 
The  officers  appointed  here  have  no  commissions,*  nor  has  G«n. 
any  inBtructions.    You  might  have  sent  the  commtssioos  before  oa 
if  you  had  attended  to  the  safety  of  your  own  county,  and  1 
will  send  them  by  the  first  conveyance.    If  the  General  sho 
another  reinforcement  they  must  draw  upon  Ibis  part  of  the  provinc 
for  women  instead  of  men,  and  for  knives  and  forks  instead  of  anaS^ 
otherwise  they  cannot  be  obeyed. 

^  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

Of  the  officers  of  Colonel  Mitcheirs  regiment,  no  fielfl 
officers  are  mentioned  except  the  colonel  who  waa  fjpoa 
North  Yarmouth^  who  commanded  the  regiment  from  Cui 
berland  County  in  the  Bagaduce  expedition,  in  1779,  ani 
Major  Ilsley,  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  east  of  tall  brookJ^ 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  laaac  Ilsley,  a  joiner^  who  came 
from  Newbury  about  1735,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  name  in  town.  He  was  an  officer  in  tlie  Loubbur 
expedition,  and  a  famous  Indian  hunter.  His  son  Daniel 
the  major,  was  born  in  1740,  and  in  1762  he  married  Marj 
the  second  daughter  of  Ephraira  Jones,  by  whom  he 
twelve  children.  He  was  a  distiller  at  the  time  he  was" 
doing  duty  as  a  military  officer,  and  in  1767  he  kept  the  ol 
timber  jail  on  Market  square*  He  was  a  delegate  to 
convention  of  Massachusetts,  which  adopted  the  national 
constitution,  a  selectman,  representative  to  the  general  coui 
in  1793  and  1794,  and  in  1806  he  was  chosen  a  represent 
tive  to  Congress  from  this  district.     He  left  his  father's 

•According  to  the  order-book  Colonel  Hitohell  did  not  reoeivo  bli 
oommiaBioa  until  May  20. 
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and  spent  the  last  year^  of  hlB  life  on  Market  street.    He 
died  in  1818. 

The  follo^nng  order  for  the  day  gives  the  names  and 
aensofity  of  the  captains  of  the  regiment, 

Fcbrtiiiry  27, 1776.    Orders  for  the  day.    Fifty  men  to  be  pamded 
at  Grrenwoods  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  without  arms*     No 
officer  or  soldier  to  leave  the  town  till  further  orders. 
Cnpt-  Hooper  to  be  obeyed  as  first       Captain, 
Ciipt,  Lord  (Tobiaa)  as  second        ** 

Capt.  Crocker  third  *^ 

iipt.  Lithgow  O^^t"  *^r)  fourth 

'Cjipt  Morton  (Bryant)  as        fifth 
tflJ  hmhcr  orders.    Guards  ns  usual.    Countersign  Boston. 

Daniel  It^sley,  Commanding  Officer. 

William  Lithgow  jr*,  the  fourth  captain,  was  born  at  Fort 
Halifax,  now  in  the  town  of  Wiuslow,  in  1750.  His  father, 
afterward  Judge  Lithgow^  of  Georgetown,  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  fort,  Hi»  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  Arthur  Noble,  of  Georgetown,  who  was  killed  at 
Grand  Pr<5,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1747,  while  in  command  of  a 
body  of  Mftssachusetts  Colony  troops. 

Judge  Lithgow  removed  to  Colonel  Noble's  farm  at  Fid- 
dler's Reach  in  about  1767,  when  the  son  William  jn  was 
seventeen  years  old.  When  prepared,  he  read  law  with 
James  Sullivan,  of  Biddeford,  who  was  afterward  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Only  in  the  order-book  of  Colonel  Mitch- 
ells  regiment  at  Falmouth  as  captain  is  any  mention  of  his 

^military  service  until  he  was  commissioned  as  major,  and 
red  in  an  expedition  against  Canada,  where  be  had  his 

^ght  arm  broken  at  the  elbow  by  a  musket-ball.  He  then 
retired  from  the  army  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
at  Fort  Weston,  on  the  Kennebec,  having  his  office  in  the 
only  plastered  room  of  the  principal  block-house  of  the  fort, 
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which  is  yet  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  Augusta. 
He  was  a  lawyer  of  much  ability  and  extensive  practice. 
He  was  appointed  in  1789  the  first  United  States  attorney 
for  Maine*  and  officiated  in  that  capacity  at  the  trial  of 
Thomas  Bird  and  Hans  Hanson  for  murder  and  piracy  in 
May,  1790»  at  Porthmd.  He  with  General  Dearborn,  the 
Marshal,  came  from  Georgetown  on  horseback  to  attend  to 
their  duties  at  Portland. 

Major  Lithgow  was  elected  Major-General  of  militia  on' 
the  establishment  of  the  eighth  division,  which  embraced  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Hancock^  and  Wasbiugton-  He  wa«j 
twice  elected  a  senator  to  the  Legislature  of  MassachcH 
setts.  General  Lithgow  died  of  a  disease  of  the  liver  Feb-, 
ruary  16,  1796,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  never  ha\dng  beea] 
married. 

In  a  corner  of  an  open  field  on  the  ancient  homestead 
farm  of  Colonel  Noble  and  Judge  Lithgow,  at  Pk.iiant 
Cove,  is  the  private  burial-place  of  the  Lithgows.  Ou  a 
broken  slate  headstone  is  the  following  InBcription ; 

IN   MEMORT  OF 

maj.  gek.  wmlliam  lithgow, 

Who  died  Feb,  10,  1796, 
Aged  46. 

About  the  time  of  hia  death,  General  Lithgow  was  to  have  1 
been  married  to  Miss  Mary  Deering,  who  afterward  became^ 
the  wife  of  Commodore  Edwai'd  Preble.     The  intimacy  with 
her  family  probably  commenced  while  he  was  serving  as  oaf 
tain  at  Falmouth. 

Bryant  Morton,  the  fifth  captain,  was  a  prominent  oitixen 
of  Gorham.  He  was  a  delegate  from  that  town  to  tba 
county  convention,  which  was  held  at  Mrs.  Grele^s  tavern  ia 
Falmoutk,  September  21,  1774*    He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
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.  ol  the  cammittee  of  safety  and  correspondence  in 
1772,  and  was  a  delegfite  to  the  provincial  corigreHs,  and  was 
ft  representative  of  the  town  iii  1775  and  1776,  and  was  aa 
active  man  through  the  Revolution.  He  tlied  in  1793, 
^Of  the  captiuna  Hoajier,  Lord,  and  Crocker,  I  have  no 
[>wledge. 

Captain  Lowell  is  first  mentioned  in  the  following  general 
order  of  September  19, 1776: 

It  ii  understood  that  Capt.  Lowell  with  hid  command  is  at  all  ttmea 
mih  thft  cannon  and  that  he  keep  a  sergeant's  ^ard  at  the  lower 
bjitfr.ry.  Their  duty  is,  one  sentinel  on  the  platfonn  day  and  night 
to  bail  all  vessels  eoniing  into  the  harbor  or  going  out  and  let  no  ves- 
sel pa^  the  battery  without  showing  a  pass  signed  by  order  of  the 
committee  of  the  town  of  Falmouth,  in  which  case  they  may  pasa 
without  further  orders. 

Danlel  Ilslet,  Commanding  Offlcer* 

Captain  (Abner)  Lowell's  command  was  not  ori^nally 
attiiched  to  Colonel  Mitchell's  regiment. 

In  June  the  general  court  ordered  a  company  of  fifty  sol* 
dierfi^  with  ten  cannon  to  be  sent  to  Falmouth  for  its  defence. 
In  the  regimental  order-book  is  the  following:  "Account  of 
gnna  fixed  in  Falmouth,  brought  from  Boston  by  Capt,  Cox 
I  July  1776.''  Then  follows  an  account  of  expenses  for 
monnting  them ;  one  item  of  which  is  for  cash  paid  Deacon 
Benjamin  Titcomb,  who  was  a  blacksmith,  for  iron  work. 

The  command  of  the  fifty  men  mentioned  was  given  to 
Oaptain  Abner  Lowell  of  the  town.  He  had  seen  consider* 
able  military  service  as  had  his  ancestors.  His  father  came 
here  from  Amesbury,  Massachusetts.  He  lived  above 
Clark's  [K)int.  Me  and  a  boy  were  all  that  escaped  in  an 
attack  on  Pemaquid  fort  in  1747,  severely  wounded.  Ho 
his  son  were  joiners.    The  son.  Captain  Abner,  married 
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Mercy  Paine,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Paine,  by  whom  lie 
had  eight  children.  He  died  in  1828  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years. 

His  son  John,  a  mason,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
of  a  monument,  which  he  was  building  on  Stage  l^l  * 

the  mouth  of  Saco  river,  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 
He  inherited  the  military  spirit  of  the  family,  and  was  ft 
very  efficient  commander  of  the  Portland  Artillery  Company* 
He  was  the  father  of  Abner  Lowell,  the  watch-maker. 

Major  Ilsley  was  muster-master  for  Cumberland  County, 
and  kept  his  records  in  the  regimental  order-book. 

17T7,  Apr.     2,     One  man  was  mustered  In  for  Capt.  Keiths  company 

—  CoL    Jacksous    regiment.      Thos.    AnderKoti    of 
Fahnowth, 

April  27.    Capt.   Israel   Pavi^'g  company  of   Boothbay,   Col. 

Wigglesworths  reg't.     Three  men» 
June  26.    Col.  Henry  Jacksons  regiment.    One  man, 

Capt,  Jabez  Lanes  cnmipany.    One  man. 
July   4.    Capt.   Hills  company  — Col,   Pattersons    regiment. 
Thirty  six  men  offered  by  Lieuta  Stubbs  &  Gray. 
Capt.  John  Beads  com'y  —  Col.  Aldena  regiment. 
Twelve  men. 
27.    Capt.    Ellis*8    company,  Cob    Bigelows   regimenL 
Twenty  two  men  —  two  of  whom  were  slaves.     Cato 
Shattuck    of    Falmouth,    and    Plato    McLelan    of 
Gorhatn. 

Capt.   Walkers  company,  CoL   Brewers  regtmeoL 
Six  men  who  have  been  mustered  and  received  their 
bounty  given  by  Congress  and  by  tUia  state,  26 
pounds. 
1778,    July   1.    Capt.  Norths  company,  Col.  Lee'a  regun't.    Six  men 

—  no  bounty s  paid. 

March  1,  1777.  Capt  Ballards  company— CoL  AldenB  regim^l* 
Twelve  men,  four  of  whom  were  from  Falmouth. 

Feb.  17.  Capt.   James  Dunnela  comply,  Col.  Brcwcx  regi- 

ment.    Three  men. 
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ae  12.  Capt.  Nicliolas    Blaisdels*  company,  Col.  Wiggles- 

worths  regim't.      Thirty  four  men.     Several  from 
Faluiouth,  where  the  captain  belonged, 

March  21«  Capt,  Bilas  Banks    men,  CoL   BreweTB  regiment. 

Thirty  one  men.     Three  from  Falmouth. 

liarchfn^n^*  Capt,  Richard  Mabury's  company,  CoL  Francis'  reg- 
im't.  Seventy  four  men,  five  from  Falmouth  and 
eleven  from  Windhanu  where  the  captain  belonged. 

iftiu  2S,  1777.  Capt.  George  Whites,  company,  CoL  Francises  regi- 
ment.   Fifty  eight  men,  eleven  from  Falmouth. 

ApHI  15y  1777.  Capt.  Skillings  company,  Col.  Francises  regiment; 
seventy  men;  twenty-five  of  whom  are  marked  from 
Falmouth,  but  many  others  are  known  to  have  been* 
from  the  same  town.  One,  Nathan  Noble,  was  fram 
New  Boston,  now  Gray.  He  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
ball,  which  went  through  hie  head,  while  entering 
the  works  at  the  taking  of  Burgoyne^  at  Saratoga,  in 
Oct*  1777.  He  had  served  in  the  army  that  besieged 
and  captured  Louisburg  in  1745.  He  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  the  author. 

llAreh  13, 1T77.  Capt.  Josiah  Jenkins  company,  CoL  Francta'a 
regim*t.  Twenty  five  men — ^[no  mention  of  their 
residence.] 

Sept  15.  Capt.  George  Smiths  company,  Col.  Pattersons  regi- 

ment. Fifty  one  men  —  [no  residence  given.] 
10,  1780.  Capt.  Lincolns  company  matrosses  (artillery)  mus- 
tered by  Lieut.  Ethan  More  to  do  duty  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the  term  of  three  years 
agreeable  to  the  General  Courts  order  of  May  10 
17S0.     Eleven  men. 

In  all,  Mnjor  Ikley  records  the  mustering  and  paying  the 
lonty  at  Falmouth  of  fotir  hundred  and  twenty-one  men 
previous  to  July,  1780* 

In  March,  1777,  while  Brigadier  Preble  was  in  attendacice 
as  councilor  at  the  board  in  Boston,  he  wrote  to  Captain 
John  Waite,  as  foUowB ;  **  The  province  of  Maine  and  town 
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of  Falmouth  in  particular,  are  hlglily  applauded  by  the  gen- 
eral court  for  being  foremost  of  any  part  of  this  stat«  in  fur- 
nisliing  their  quota  of  men  for  the  army/' 

In  the  war  in  which  the  colonies  struggled  for  a  separatioa 
from  Great  Britain,  the  most  important  event  to  Maine,  and 
most  stirring  one  for  Falmouth,  was  the  Bagaduce  expedi* 
tion.  It  was  projected  at  their  suggestion  to  drive  the 
invaders  from  their  coast.  Every  man  of  spirit  in  Falmoath 
felt  his  blood  boil  when  he  learned  that  the  incendijiry  who 
had  burned  his  town  waa  the  commander  of  the  naval 
forces  who  had  made  a  lodgment  on  the  hoU  of  Maine. 
Mowatt's  name  was  hated  here  as  much  as  that  of  Arnold 
was  in  Connecticut,  and  for  the  same  cause,  —  he  had  cow- 
ardly destroyed  their  unprotected  homes  without  a  reaaoa 
for  it,  and  laid  the  blame  on  his  superior,  who  had  consented 
at  his  request.  The  recruiting  officer  was  not  compelled  to 
lead  his  fife  and  drum  through  the  byways  of  the  town  to  ob- 
tain hesitating  recruits;  the  merchants  and  the  ship-masters, 
the  mechanic  and  his  men  left  their  employments  to  join  the 
crusade.  Major  Hugh  McLellan,  afterward  the  great  ship- 
owner of  the  town,  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  and  served  as 
corporal  through  the  disastrous  campaign.  His  father,  Joseph 
McLellan,  afterward  the  senior  partner  of  Joseph  McLeUan 
and  Son,  the  great  shipping  firm,  was  commissary  of  sup- 
plies. Falmouth  and  Cape  Elizabeth  contributed  each  ft^J 
company.  Of  the  Falmouth  company  Captain  Peter  War-^H 
reu  was  commander,  a  man  of  much  coolness  and  courage, 
and  Daniel  Mussey  was  first  lieutenant;  officers  worthy  to 
lead  such  a  following. 

*'Roll  of  Capt  Peter  Warren's  Company  in  the  Battolloi 
of  militia  commanded  by  CoL  Jonathan  Mitchell  on  an  expe^ 
dition  against  Penobscot.     Falmouth,  Deo,  26, 1779/^     (Th«* 


^^^^^^^     CAPTAIK  PETEB 

w  A  keen's  company.            875        ^^H 

company  were  in  service  two  months  and  twenty-five  days.         ^^^H 

The  pay  of  privates  for  that  time  was  five  pounds  and  four        ^^^| 

shillings.) 

^^M 

omcKsa. 

PBIYATlfl.                                                     ^^^^H 

Peter  Warren,  Capt. 

Jonathan  Sawyer,                               ^^^^| 

Xhuitd  Mussey,  1st  Lt, 

James  Ham  or  Hanit,                         ^^^^H 

Peter  Bahb,  id  LU 

John  D.  Smith,                                  ^^^| 

John  Dole,           Sergt. 

Joseph  Radford,                                 ^^^^| 

Stephen  Tukey,       " 

Joaiah  Bhaw,                                       ^^^^H 

Isaac  Minck,            *^ 

Joseph  Thomas,                                ^^^^| 

Micah  Sampson,      ^* 

Jeremiah  Brackett,                           ^^^^| 

Hugh  McLcllan,  Cerp'l 

John  Small,                                         ^^^^H 

John  Ciough,          *» 

JoBiah  Walker,                                  ^^H 

Josiah-Bailej,         " 

John  Rowe,                                        ^^^H 

Samoel  Knight,       ** 

James  Rand,                                       ^^^^| 

William  Moody,  Drummer. 

Joseph  Johnson,                           ^^^^^H 

William  Harper,  Fifer. 

Henry  Waite,                                ^^^^H 

^^B                      rafTjim. 

Lemuel  Cox,                                ^^^^^1 

^^^      Benj  Muasey, 

Moses  Braxier,                                  ^^^^^| 

M          Daniel  Cobb, 

Nath^  Moody,                                      ^^H 

H            Pavid  Warren  y 

Kuih*  Libby,                                     ^^H 

H           Daniel  Green, 

Peter  KeUy,                                       ^^H 

■            Eben  Owen, 

Paul  Dyer,                                          ^^^^| 

H            Elijah  Wanl, 

Richard  Codman,                              ^^^^| 

H           £boo'  Gustin, 

Richard  Fassett,                                 ^^^^| 

1           Eloaser  Whitney, 

Robert  Poage,                                   ^^^^| 

H            Houchin  Ttikey, 

8omers  Shattuck,                           ^   ^^^H 

H            Iiiuic  Hani] all, 

8amuel  Tjarrabee,                                 ^^^^| 

H            Isaac  Larrabce, 

Thomas  Gustin,                                  ^^^^| 

H            John  Fogg, 

Woodbuiy  Storer,                              ^^^^| 

H            Jo*  Morse, 

Wlicelcr  Riggs,                                   ^^^^| 

■            John  Ham  or  Harris, 

W»  Maxwell,                                      ^^H 

H           John  Manury, 

Zach  Baker*                                     ^^^^^ 

^^_  An  entire  regiment  was 

raised  in  this  vicinity,  the  com>         ^^^H 

^^Band  of  which  was  given  to  Colonel  MitcbelU  of  North  Yar-         ^^^H 

W   moutbi  the  same  who  commanded  here  during  the  winter  of        ^^^| 
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1775-1776.  The  regiment  sailed  on  the  nineteenth  of  July 
in  transports  which  came  from  Boston  to  rendezvoui*  at 
Towiishend, 

The  cause  of  this  British  invasion  was  this ;  In  1779,  the 
British  naval  and  army  officers  at  Halifax  became  ^enssible 
that  they  were  suflFering  from  American  privateers,  which 
frequented  the  Penobscot  waters^  owing  to  their  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  coves  and  harbors  which  they 
could  run  into  at  any  time  to  avoid  the  British  cruisers* 

The  admiral  in  command  foresaw  the  advantage  that 
would  be  gained  by  establishing  a  naval  and  military  post  m 
this  quarter  for  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  ships  and  fugitive 
loyalists  and  to  command  the  near  coast  and  harbors,  and 
from  whence  they  could  obUiin  a  supply  of  some  kinds  of 
ship  timber  for  the  royal  dockyard  at  Halifax.  This  wn 
the  year  after  the  French  king  had  assumed  our  quarrel  with 
the  mother  country,  and  had  sent  a  large  fleet  and  army  to 
our  assistance  which  gave  the  colonies  confidence  and  made 
them  more  aggressive. 

,  In  June,  1779,  it  was  decided  at  Halifax  to  send  General 
McLane  with  a  fleet  to  occupy  Bagaduce,  as  the  harbor  best 
situated  for  their  purpose.  He  arrived  on  the  twelfth  of 
June  with  nine  hundred  troops  and  eight  or  nine  vessels,  all 
less  than  a  frigate,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Henry 
Mowatt  who  liad  become  detestable  to  all  Americans  by  his 
cruel  burning  of  old  Falmouth  four  years  previous.  The 
people  of  Maine  appealed  tu  the  general  court  of  Massaditi^ 
setts  for  protection,  and  to  have  the  invaders  driven  off  by 
an  immediate  expedition  before  they  could  have  time  to 
complete  their  works  of  defence. 

Under  date  June  20,  Parson  Smith  of  Falmouth  recorda, 
**  People  are  everywhere  in  this  State  spiritedly  appearing  in 
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tilt  Intended  expedition  to  Penobacot  in  puraiiit  of  tlie  Brit- 
ish fleet  and  army  there/'  Tliis  was  a  state  expedition  for 
which  Mfi88aehuj$etts  advanced  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Ma8sacliut?etts  Board  of  War  were  instructed  by  the 
legislatore  to  collect  a  fleet,  state  and  national,  and,  if  neces 
sary,  to  impress  any  private  armed  vessels  in  the  harbors  ot 
tlie  state  into  their  service,  under  the  promise  of  fair  com- 
pensation for  all  losses  and  detention.  The  executive  de- 
partment of  the  province  was  then  composed  of  the  council 
there  was  no  state  governor  until  tJie  next  year.  The 
council  ordered  Brigadier-Generals  Thompson,  of  Cumber- 
land,  and  Gushing,  of  Lincoln,  to  detach  severally  six 
hundred  men  from  each  of  their  brigades,  and  form  them 
into  two  regiments.  Geneml  Frost,  of  York,  was  directed 
to  detail  three  hundred  men  from  his  brigade  for  a  re-eu- 
forcement  if  needed. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  nineteen  armed  vessels  carrying 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  guns,  and  convoying  twenty* 
four  transports.  The  flag  ship  was  the  new  continental 
frigate  Warren.  Of  the  others,  nine  were  ships,  six  brigs, 
and  three  sloops.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was  entrusted 
to  Richard  Saltonstall  of  Connecticut,  an  officer  of  some 
imvul  experience.  One  hundred  Massachusetts  artillerista 
Were  embarkeil  at  Boston  under  their  former  commander, 
lieutenant-Culonel  Paul  Revere  —  he  who  carried  the  news 
to  Hancock  and  Adams  at  Lexington  that  the  British  troops 
were  on  the  road  from  Boston,  in  1775.  The  command  of 
the  land  forces  was  given  to  Solomon  Lovell  of  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts,  the  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Suffolk, 
which  then  included  Norfolk  County.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  but  no  war  experience.  Pelcg  Wad^worth,  then 
adjutant-general  of  Massadiuaetta,  was  the  second  in  com* 
26 
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mand.  He  had  Been  some  service  on  Dorchester  htiighto 
during  the  siege  of  Boston  and  in  other  places.  The  ord- 
nance was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Colonel  Revere. 

When  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  from  Townshend^  now 
Boothbay,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  General  Lovell*a  land 
forces  numbered  less  than  one  thousand  men,  who  had  been 
paraded  together  only  once,  then  at  Townshend.  Thejr 
were  raw  militia  who  had  seen  no  former  service,  except 
perhaps  some  individuals,  who  had  been  in  the  Continental 
army  for  a  short  time.  It  was  a  spirited  body  of  men. 
Their  fathers  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  thirty 
years  before.  In  one  month  from  the  commencement  to 
organize  the  expedition,  it  made  its  appearance  in  Penob- 
scot bay. 

The  British  commander  heard  of  the  American  0eet  four 
days  before  its  arrival,  and  worked  night  and  day  to  render 
his  fortification  defensible,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. He  at  once  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Halifax,  asking 
for  assistance.  On  July  28,  after  waiting  two  days  for  a 
calm,  our  vessels  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  two 
hundred  militia-men  and  two  hundred  marines  were  lauded. 
The  best  landing-places  were  exposed  to  Mowatt^s  guns,  and 
no  landing  could  be  effected  except  on  the  western  aide, 
which  was  a  precipice  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  and 
very  steep.  This  was  guarded  by  a  line  of  the  enemy 
posted  on  the  summit,  who  opened  a  brisk  lire  as  soon  as 
the  boats  came  within  gunshot,  but  the  shot  from  the  vessels 
went  over  their  heads.  As  soon  as  the  men  landed,  the 
boats  returned  to  the  fleet,  cutting  off  all  means  of  retreat 
No  force  could  reach  the  summit  in  the  face  of  such  a  fire  of 
musketry,  so  the  American  troops  were  divided  into  three 
parties*    One  sought  a  practicable  ascent  at  the  right,  one  at 
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the  left,  and  the  center  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  on  the  heights*  Both  the  right  and 
left  parties  gained  the  summit,  followed  by  the  center  in  the 
face  of  a  galling  fire,  which  they  were  powerless  to  retunu 

On  the  beach  at  the  place  of  landings  is  now  to  be  seen  a 
large  round  white  rock  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  It  is 
now  called  ^'Trask's  rock,''  so  named  for  a  fifer-boy  who 
took  {ihelter  under  its  side  and  did  not  lose  a  note  in  his 
tune  until  his  company  bad  gained  the  level  above  the  high 
bank*  It  is  said  at  Castine  that  Captain  Hinkley,  of  Brun&* 
rickt  Rtood  on  this  rock  and  cheered  on  his  men  until  he 
'was  killed  by  a  shot  and  fell  off. 

Captain  Warren's  company  of  volunteers  from  Falmouth 
rere  the  first  to  form  on  the  heights,  when  all  closed  on  the 
^nemy,  who  after  a  sharp  skirmish  made  their  escape  leaving 
lirty  men  killed  and  wounded.     Of  the  attacking  party 
of   four   hundred,  one   hundred  were   killed   or  wounded. 
leeler  Riggs,  a  shipwright,  was  the  only  man  killed  be- 
longing to  Falmouth.     The  engagement  was  short  but  great 
pluck  and  courage  were  shown  by  the  Americans.     It  has 
been  said  that  no  more  brilliant  exploit  than  this  was  accom- 
[ilished  by  our  forces  during  the  war,  but  this  is  the  only 
bright  spot  in  the   record  of  the  expedition.      After  the 
*treat  of    the    enemy,   some  slight    entrenchments    were 
thrown  up  by  the  sadly  weakened  little  detachment,  within 
seven  hundred  yanls  of  the  enemy's  main  works.     These 
fc©ntrenchments  were  held  by  our  men  and  thus  was  made  a 
rgood  beginning* 

The  same  morning  a  council  of  war  was  called  of  the  land 
and  naval  officers.    The  former  were  for  summoning  the 
irrison,  to  surrender,  but  the  commodore  and  the  most  of 
officers  were  opposed  to  the  measure.    It  was  next  pro- 
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posed  to  storm  the  fort,  but  the  commodore  reftised  to  land 
any  more  of  his  marines  as  thoi^  at  the  first  landing  sulfered 
severely.  The  land  force  alone  was  deemed  insufficient  for 
a  »ucces8fiil  attack  on  the  works,  and  a  whale  boat  express 
was  despatched  to  Boston  for  a  re-enforcement.  General 
Lovell  now  commenced  a  regular  investment  of  works  by 
zigzag  trenches  for  Revere's  insufficient  cannon^  and  ap- 
proached to  muBket  ahot  distance  of  the  fort»  ho  that  not 
one  of  the  garrison  dared  to  show  his  head  above  the 
embankments. 

It  was  afterward  ascertiiint'd  tliat  if  a  surreo<ler  bad  been 
demanded,  when  first  proposed,  the  commanding  general 
was  prepared  to  capitulate,  so  imperfect  were  his  defences. 
Commodore  Saltonstall  was  self-willed,  and  disagreed  with 
Generals  Lovell  and  Wadsworth.  During  tlie  two  weeks 
delay  the  British  strengthened  their  defences*  and  enclosed 
their  works  with  a  cheval-de-frise  with  an  abatis  outside  of 
all,  which  rendered  the  storming  project  impructicnblet  if 
the  expected  re-enforcement  had  amved.  The  American 
commodore  kept  up  a  daily  cannonade  with  a  show  of  ass 
attempt  to  enter  the  harbor,  but  it  was  only  a  show.  A 
deserter  from  the  Americans  informed  the  British  com- 
mander of  an  intended  attack  the  next  day,  which  prevented 
any  success. 

On  August  13,  a  lookout  vessel  brought  General  Lovell 
news  that  a  British  squadron  of  seven  sail  was  entering 
Penobscot  bay,  in  answer  to  General  McLane's  application 
to  Halifax  on  the  first  discovery  of  tlie  American  fleet.  A 
retreat  was  immediately  ordered  by  General  Lovely  and 
conducted  by  General  Wadsworth  in  the  night,  with  ae 
much  skill  that  the  whole  of  the  troops  %vere  on  board  the 
trauaports  undiscovered  by  the  enemy.     The  British  squad- 
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JH  entered  the  Iiarbor  the  m  xi  rMMuuug,  consisting  of  one* 
«ventj*four  gimship^  one  frigate,  and  five  smaller  vessels  all 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Collier,  with  one  thousand 
fivi?  Iiniidred  troops  on  board.  Saltonstall  kept  hiH  position 
until  the  transports  retreated  up  the  river,  when  a  general 
broadside  frinn  Colliers  ship  caused  a  disorderly  flight,  and 
a  general  chase  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet.  Several  were  blown  up  by  their  own  crews  to 
prevent  their  failing  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy. 

The  troops  and  crews  of  the  vessels  left  them  for  the 
wocrds.  Most  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  fleet  and  army 
lade  their  way  through  the  woods  guided  by  the  Penobscot 
Indians,  who  were  friendly  to  the  provinces  through  the 
war  ff>r  independence.  These  struggling  parties  suffered 
every  privation  before  reaching  the  settlements,  subsisting 
on  such  game  and  fish  as  they  were  able  to  obtain.  A  large 
number  were  piloted  by  the  Indians  to  Fort  Halifax,  where 
they  were  recruited  and  returned  home  by  the  Kennebeo. 

A  court  of  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition gave  as  their  opinion,  **niat  the  principal  reason  of 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  was  the  want  of  the  proper 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Commi>dore*  That  the  destrucUon 
of  the  fleet  was  occasioned,  essentially,  because  of  his  not 
exerting  himself  at  all  in  the  time  of  the  retreat,  by  oppo»» 
ing  the  enemy's  foreranst  ships  in  pursuit/'  '*That  General 
I^veil,  throughout  the  expedition  and  retreat,  acted  with 
proper  courage  and  spirit;  and  had  he  been  furnished  with 
all  the  men  ordered  for  the  service,  or  been  pro[>erly  sup* 
jiorted  by  the  Commodore*  he  would  probably  have  reduced 
thi3  *!uemy/'  The  court  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Gen- 
eral Wadsworth.  Upon  this  report  the  general  court 
adjudged   **That   Commodore    Saltonstall  be  incompetent 
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ever  after  to  hold  u  uoru mission  in  tlie  service  ot  the  stai 
and   that   Generals   Lovell   aud   Wadsworth   be  lionoraWy 
acquitted.*' 

In  answer  to  General  LovelFs  appeal  for  assigtance  by  the 
whale  boat  express  to  Boston,  a  regiment  under  Colonel 
Henry  Jackson  proceeded  to  Falraouth  on  their  wny  U> 
Penobscot,  when  they  heard  of  the  disaster  of  the  expedttiaEU 

When  I  was  a  boy,  sixty  years  ago^  many  of  the  men  of 
Cumberland  County  who  had  been  in  the  Bagaduce  expedi- 
tion were  then  living;  some  of  them  were  my  own  relatives, 
I  have  often  heard  angry  discussions  between  those  of  the 
land  and  those  of  the  naval  service.  The  landsmen  always 
assumed  the  aggressive,  and  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  both,  that  if  General  Wadsworth  had 
been  in  chief  command  on  shore,  that  the  gallant  detach- 
ments which  first  gained  the  heights  could  not  have  been 
restraint'd  until  they  had  crossed  bayonets  with  the  garrison 
of  the  half  built  fortress,  and  that  was  the  time  to  have 
carried  the  works* 

After  tlie  failure  of  the  Bagaduce  expedition  the  Briti^ih 
pursued  a  system  of  outrageous  plundering  on  the  shores  of 
Penobscot  bay  and  the  neighboring  coast,  in  which  they 
were  piloted  and  assisted  by  the  numerous  Tories  who  had 
gathered  at  Bagaduce  and  in  the  vicinity.  To  protect  the 
people  from  this  plundering,  the  continental  congress,  in 
1780,  ordered  six  hundred  men  to  be  detached  from  the 
three  eastern  brigades  of  the  state,  for  eight  months  service- 
Every  soldier  was  ordered  to  march  well  equipped,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  wms  detached,  or  pay  a  fine  of 
sixty  pounds  currencyt  which  was  to  be  applied  to  procure  a 
substitute.  The  command  of  the  whole  eastern  dei>Hrt* 
ment,  between  the  Piscataqua  and  St,  Croix,  was  given  to 
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General  Wadsworth,  with  power  to  raise  more  troops  if 
they  were  Deeded*  He  was  also  empowered  to  declare  and 
execute  martial  law  over  territory  ten  miles  in  width,  upon 
the  coast  eastward  of  Kennebec,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  American  army.  His  headquarters  were  established  at 
Tliomaston*  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  friends,  the 
General  found  it  necessary  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation, 
between  them  and  their  foes.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  any  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  This  paper,  of 
which  I  have  a  copy,  is  dated  at  Thomaston,  April  18,  1780, 
and  declares  the  penalty  of  military  execution  for  any 
infringement  of  it.  The  people  of  the  islands  eiist  of  Penob- 
scot to  Union  river,  "from  their  exposed  situation,''  were 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  as  neutrals.  All  persons  joining 
the  enemy  were  to  be  treated  as  deserters  from  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

This  proclam.ation  did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  The 
most  bitter  of  the  Tories  supposed  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected by  General  MoLane,  but  he  disapproved  of  their 
plundering.  Captain  Mo  watt  of  detestable  memory,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  British  squadron,  was  of  a  different 
character,  and  encouraged  the  depredations,  when  they  be- 
came very  aggressive.  A  staunch  friend  of  the  American 
cause  at  Broad  bay,  named  Soule,  was  shot  in  bis  bed,  and 
his  wife  wounded.  This  drew  from  General  Wadsworth 
another  proclamation  denouncing  death  t<i  any  one  convicted 
of  secreting  or  giving  aid  to  the  enemy.  Soon  after  a  man 
named  Baum  was  detected  in  secreting  and  aiding  Tories  to 
reach  Castine.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial,  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  General  Wadsworth  ordered  his  execution 
by  hangbg  the  next  morning,  which  was  carried  into  effect* 
Tliis  effectually  checked  the  intercourse  with  Bagaduce.     A 
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daughter  of  General  Wadswortb  in  writing  of  the  circum* 
stance,  to  a  s(»n-iii*law  in  1834,  said,  ^*My  mother  has  told 
me  thiit  my  father  was  greatly  diBtressed  at  beiug  obliged  Co 
execute  the  penalty  of  the  law/*  Gennml  Watis worth's 
wife  was  with  him  at  the  time. 

After  the  term  of  service  of  the  six  hundred  troops  bad 
expired,  General  Wadgworth  was  left  with  only  six  soldiers 
as  a  guard  at  liis  house,  it  being  his  intention  also  to  leave  ' 
within  a  week  or  two.     His  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
son  of  five  years,  and  Miss  Fenno  of  Boston,  a  partlcuhir  | 
friend  of  Mrs,  Wadsworth's. 

Made  acquainted  with  his  defenceless  condition  by  spiestj 
General  McLane  at  Baguduce,  dispatched  a  party  of  twenty-j 
five  men  under  Lieutenant  Stockton,  to  take  him  prtsotiar*  J 
They  left  their  vessel  four  miles  off   and   marched  to  his] 
residence,  arriving  at  about  midnight  February  18,  1781, 
The  General  had  plenty  of  firearms  in  his  sleeping-mom, 
and  when  his  house  was  entered  by  the  enemj*  he  made  i 
determined  defence,  until  he  was  shot  in  the  arm,  when  he 
surrendered  and  was  hurried  oflF  to  the  vessel.     When  he 
became  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  was  set  on  a  horse  | 
for  the  march.     He  suffered  much  from  cold  and  pain  from 
his  wound.     He  was  taken  across  the  bay  to  Castine  and 
imprisoned  at  Fort  George.     For  two  weeks  he  knew' noth- 
ing of  the  fate  of  his  family,  who  had  been  exposed  to  llie  I 
firing.      At  the   request  of   General   Wadswortb,  Gen«ml 
McLane  sent  a  lieutenant  with  a  boat*s  crew  to  Camdeti 
across  the  bay,  with  lettei^  to  his  family  and  to  the  governor 
of    the  state^  which   were   inspected  previous  to  sealing,] 
Finally,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mrs,  Wadsworth  ooti-j 
taining  an  assurance  that  they  were  unharmed,     Generml 
McLane   treated   bis  prisoner   very   politely,  inviting   bi 
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to  eat  at  his  own  table,  with  guard  of  an  orderly  sergeant, 
b  ^  -  '  ^ed  him  a  parole  or  exchange.  In  the  spring,  four 
III  ifter  his  seizurei  Mrs.  Wiulsworth  and  Miss  Fetino, 

with  a  pasgport  from  General  McLana,  arrived  at  Bugaduce 
and  were  politely  entertained  at  the  fort  for  ten  days.  In 
ineantinie  orders  had  arrived  from  the  eominanding 
general  at  New  York,  in  answer  to  a  communication  from 
General  McLane.  Their  purport  was  learned  from  a  hint 
conveyed  to  Miss  Fenno  by  an  officer,  that  the  General  was 
not  to  be  exchanged,  but  would  be  sent  to  some  English 
prison.  When  Miss  Fenno  left  she  gave  the  General  all  the 
information  she  dared  to ;  she  said,  **  General  Wadsworth, 
take  care  of  yourself.*'  This  the  General  interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to  England  and  he  deter- 
mined to  make  his  escape  from  the  fortress  if  possible* 
Soon  after  a  vessel  arrived  from  Boston  with  a  flag  of  truce 
from  the  governor  and  council,  asking  for  an  exchange  for 
General  and  bringing  a  sum  of  money  for  his  use,  but 
request  was  refused* 
Major  Burton,  a  resident  of  St.  Georgea  river,  who  had 
rved  the  previous  summer  under  General  Wadsworth^  was 
^prisoner  in  the  same  room  with  him.  After  a  long  prepa- 
ration, and  by  obtaining  a  gimlet  from  the  fort  barber,  they 
made  their  escape  on  the  night  of  June  18,  by  paaaing 
through  an  opening  previously  and  hiboriously  made  in  the 
board  ceiling  with  the  gimlet,  the  marks  of  which  were 
lied  with  bread.  They  adroitly  evaded  the  sentinels,  but 
^t  separated  in  the  darkness,  both,  however,  getting  off 
ifely.  They  kept  much  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  shores, 
prevent  bt^ing  tracked  by  the  blood-hounds  which  were 
kept  at  the  fort  for  that  purpose.  The  two  friends  came 
accidentally   together  on   the    neiLt    day.      Major    Barton 
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dropped  a  glove  in  the  darkness  which  pointed  outtotJicir^ 
pursuera  the   route   they  had  taken  on  leaving  the  fort- 
They,  however,  found  a  caDoe,  got  across  the  river»  aod  | 
pursued  their  course  through  the  woods  by  a  pocket  compass 
to  the  settlements,  and  were  assisted  to  Thomaston,  after 
much  suffering.     On  arriving  at  his  former  residencBt  Gen^  ^ 
eral  Wadsworth  found  that  hi^  family  had  left  for  Boston,  I 
whither  he  followed  them  after  a  brief  stop  at  Falmouth,  | 
where  he  finally  fixed  his  residence. 

In  some  of  the  states,  the  Loyalists  or  Tories,  as  they  I 
were  called,  were  numerous,  active,  and  troublesome  to  the  I 
great  majority  who  were  fighting  for  independence.      In 
September,  1778,  in  Massachusetts,  a  law  was  passed,  by 
which  the  estates  of  three  hundred  and  ten  peniotis,  late 
inhabitants  of  the  state,  who  had  retired  to  the  protection  of 
the  enemy,  were  confiscated.    It  was  called  the  **  absentee 
act."     In  it,  the  name  of  each  of  these  persons  was  given. 
Of  these,  only  seventeen  were  from  Maine,  and  all  but  one  i 
belonged  to  Falmouth.     Their  names  were  Francb  Waldo,  | 
William   Tyng,   John   Wis  well,  Arthur  Savage,   Jeremiah 
Pote,  Thomas  Ross,  James  Wildrage,  George  Lyde,  Robert 
Pagan,  Thomas   Wyer,  Thomas  Coulson,   Joshua   Eldrige, 
Thomas  Oxnard,  Edward  Oxnard,  John  Wright,  and  Sam- 
uel Longfellow. 

There  was  a  commissioner  appointed  in  each  county  to 
look  up  absentees'  estates  and  return  their  lists  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  commissioner  for  Cumberland  County 
was  John  Waite.  The  judges  of  probate  appointed  admin- 
istrators upon  the  estates,  and  they  were  settled  the  same  as  ' 
if  the  late  owners  were  in  fact  dead.  Should  any  absentee 
return,  he  was  to  be  arrested  and  transported  to  the  domin- 
ions, or  some  military  post  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  second 
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he  was  to  suffer  death.  There  were  many  other8  m 
town  ill  more  humble  circumstances,  who  held  to  their 
Toxy  principles,  but  did  not  make  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  sentiment.  The  property  of  Loyalists,  sold  under 
the  absentee  act,  did  not  usually  sell  for  its  full  value,  and 
in  some  instances  it  was  recovered  by  its  original  owners, 
after  the  war,  for  a  small  sum. 

Several  of  these  Loyalists  had  sought  protection  in  Bos- 
ton* Arthur  Savage,  the  collector  of  customs,  was  there  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  1789,  Savage 
was  in  London,  and  gave  to  Rev.  William  Montague,  who 
then  Rector  of  Christ's  church,  Boston,  a  leaden  ball 
!th  the  following  account  of  it: 

On  the  moming  of  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  [said  Mr.  Savage],  I  with 
a  numlmr  of  ullier  Royalists  find  Britlnh  otficers  among  whom  wastten* 
Bour^oyne,  went  over  to  Charlestown  to  view  the  battlefield*  Among 
the  fallen,  we  found  the  body  of  Dr,  Joaeph  Warren,  with  whom  I 
had  been  persoually  ae<[imiuted.  When  he  fell  he  fell  across  a  rail* 
This  ball  1  took  from  hm  body, and  as  I  shall  never  visit  Boston  again, 
I  will  give  it  to  you  to  take  to  America  where  it  will  be  valuable  as  a 
relic  of  the  Revolution. 

The  ball  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society.  Mr.  Savage  died  in  England 
of  ai)Oplexy  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  whole  effective  force  that  withdrew  with  General 
Howe  from  Boston  was  eleven  thousand.  The  Loyal- 
iBttf,  classed  as  follows,  were  more  than  one  thousand  in 
number.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  who  held  official  sta- 
tions I  eighteen  clergymen  j  one  hundred  and  five  persons 
from  the  country;  two  hundred  and  thirteen  merchants; 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  farmers^  traders,  and  mechanics; 
total  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four.    These  returned  their 
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names  on  their  arrival  at  Halifax,  whither  the  fleet  saile 
It  was  a  sorrowful  Hight  for  most  of  them ;  for  men  of  pro|>'j 
erty  left  all  behind,  and  almost  every  one  relied  for  < 
food  upon  rations  from  the  array  stores. 

One  or  two  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Benjamin  Fiioettl 
janior,  nephew  of  Peter  Faneuil,  of  FaneuU  Hall  memory  J 
will  furnish  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Loyalists  ia 
their  exile,  and  will  show  theii'  confidence  in  the  subjugatioii 
of  tlie  colonies.     Loudon,  March  9,  1777,  he  writes  to 
aunt  Mary  Ann  Jones,  at  Halifax,  thus: 

I  iiannot  aay  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  tlisapp ointment,  in  mbAlng;. 
your  passage  for  England,  for  unleaa  you  could  bring  a  barrel  o( 
gi  >\i  are  ranch  better  anywhere  tlmn  herr*  .  .  As  so* 

<  I  holidays  were  over,  we  presimted  a  petition  to  th- 

of  the  Treasury,  setting  forth  our  suffering  ami  praying  for  a  suppor 
till  the  liffairs  in  Araericrt  are  settled.    This  method  was  taken  by  tiia| 
council,  and  indeed  by  all  the  refugees.     Within  these  few  dayi),  Lhtt 
Lords  of  the  Treasuiy  have  agreed  to  allow  for  the  present,  Chief 
Justice  Oliver  JC400  a  year,  TJeut.  Governor  Oliver  and  Mr*  Flacker j 
£300.    The  council,  (Mr.  Botineau  among  the  rest)  £20i);  the  refuJ 
gees  In  general  J^lOO,  some  only  i£50.    Our  affair  is  not  ycl  absoluti?Iy  ] 
determined,  on  account  of  LoM  North**  illness;  but  wc  are  told  we  j 
shall  be  tucfct  in  between  the  council  and  the  refugees,  and  be  allowed  l 
£150  a  year.    This  in  a  very  poor  affair,  and  wc  can  by  no  im 
upon  it;  but  there  ai*e  such  a  counfounded  lot  of  us,  to  be  i- 
for,  that  X  am  told  no  more  will  be  allowed.  .  .  .  When  we  ahull  bQ 
able  to  return  to  Boston  I  cannot  say;  for  sooner  or  later,  Anieifcii 
will  be  conquered,  and  on  that  they  may  depend. 

May  14, 1777,  he  writes  from  London  thus : 

We  were  promised  three  mouths  ago,  that  some  proviaiou  ahotlld^ 
be  made  for  ua;   and  about  ten  days  since,  we  were  assured  at  the 
Treasury  that  in  a  ver)'  few  days,  something  ahould  be  done  for  tia. 
As  soon  as  there  is,  we  propose  to  set  out  for  Dri»tol  and  fix  ounselrea  i 
there,  or  at  leaat,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  till  the  American  affairs 
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trt  eettled,  which  from  the  laft  advice  fi-ora  New  York,  we  flatter 
©umolves  will  not  be  longer  than  this  year;  though  I  am  uot  without 
my  cloubu,  at  least  as  to  the  tinier  hut  submit  they  must,  sooner  or 
lat^r,  ,  ,  .  All  us  Yankees  arc  well,  but  growl  at  each  other  rao»t 
confoundedly,  for  want  of  money.  We  hope  to  see  you  in  Boston  in 
the  course  of  another  year*  ,  ,  Mrs.  Faneuil  is  sitting  by  mo»  trying 
n  imnsmograpby  an  old  gown.    No  money  to  buy  new. 

After  the  coixistructioii  of  the  works  for  defence  on  the 
Neck*  Falmouth  was  a  quiet  town  during  the  war.  The 
eoltBting  and  mustering  of  soldiera  was  the  principal  bust* 
nesa  carried  on.  I  think  all  the  enlisted  men  fi^om  the  eaat* 
era  towns  were  muatered  in  here.  After  Major  Daniel 
ftley,  Major  Benjamin  Waite  served  as  muster-master. 
)ut  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  town  were  in  t]ie 
lurmy  at  some  time  during  the  war.  The  first  was  a  dark 
year  for  the  provincials.  The  surrender  of  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  army  in  September,  1777,  was  the  first  victory 
that  caused  sincere  rejoicing  throughout  the  new  states* 
If  the  home  government  had  discovered  that  the  colonies* 
could  raise  needed  revenue,  the  Provincials  had  also  discov- 
red  that  they  pos.sessed  military  power,  and  at  Louisburg 
bd  Quebec  they  had  learned  something  of  the  art  of  war, 
Larson  Smith  recorded  October  26,  **  Sunday.  We  had  the 
news  by  the  post,  authentic,  of  the  astonishing  victory  of 
len.  Gates  in  taking  Gen.  Bourgoyne's  army,  Our  people 
ere  hereupon  mad  in  their  rejoicing." 
Although  Parson  Smith  does  not  mention  it,  this  rejoicing 
drminated  tlisastrously,  Benjamin  Tukey,  a  young  married 
in  of  twenty-eight,  was  killed  while  firing  a  cannon  near 
6rele*s  tavern  at  the  head  of  Hampshire  street.  A 
brother  of  young  Tukey  who  was  present,  and  assisting  at 
the  firing,  and  who  lived  to  be  more  than  ninety  years  old, 
rehited  to  me  tlie  circumstances  of  tlie  accident  and  described 
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the  **mad  rejoicing/'  The  leading  Whigs  of  the  town  (the 
leading  Tories  had  left),  gathered  at  Mrs.  Grele^s  long,  0110 
story  tavern  on  the  east  corner  of  Congress  and  Hampshire 
streets,  to  celebrate  the  victory  by  eating  and  drinking, , 
accompanied  with  the  discharge  of  a  small  cannon  in  front 
of  the  house  on  Congress  street.  There  was  a  general  Uln- 
mination  of  what  few  houses  Mowatt's  bombs  had  6pare<L 
A  party  was  sent  round  with  strings  of  candles  and  when 
they  found  a  house  without  extra  lights,  a  pane  of  glass  was 
broken,  and  a  string  of  candles  thrown  in,  with  orders  to 
**  light  up/'  Some  families  with  Tory  sympathies  did  not 
immediately  obey  the  order,  but  a  second  call,  with  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  their  windows,  brought  the  desired  illumi- 
nation.  The  cannon  had  been  repeatedly  fired;  the  weather 
was  warm  and  the  windows  were  open.  Those  who  wore 
red  coats  and  cocked  hats  were  inside  in  the  midst  of  jollity; 
buckets  of  punch  and  bottles  of  wine  were  freely  passed  out 
of  the  windows  to  the  noisy  crowd.  The  firing  waa  re- 
sumed. Young  Tukey  was  ramming  down  a  cartridge  when 
it  was  prematurely  discharged,  carrying  away  his  right , 
arm  at  the  shoulder,  and  causing  a  mortal  wound.  He  had 
married  Hannah  Stanford  less  than  two  years  before. 

There  was  a  similar  accident  on  the  first  of  ApriU  1783, 
whOe  the  same  people  were  celebrating  the  success  in  com- 
pelling George  HI.  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
states.  This  was  a  similar  celebration.  The  man  killed 
was  Samuel  Rollins,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.  He  lingered 
four  days ;  he  left  a  wife  and  four  children ;  his  age  waa 
forty  years. 

There  were  several  attempts  at  privateering  from  Fal- 
mouth during  the  Revolution.  A  sloop  named  the  Retrieve 
sailed  from  here  1776.     She  was  poorly  equipped^  having 
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only  one  gun  and  a  swivel  obtained  from  the  fort  at  Wind- 
ham. The  same  that  Major  Ilsley  recommended  in  his 
order-book  to  have  got  down  to  arm  some  of  his  batteries. 
The  privateer  was  soon  captured  and  carried  to  Halifax. 
The  History  of  Portland  gives  a  description  of  the  private 
armed  ship  Fox  and  her  career.  Beside  those  there  named 
as  owners,  Brigadier  Preble  owned  a  part  of  her.  In  his 
journal  while  in  Boston  in  attendance  at  the  council  board 
he  records,  "  September  8,  1780,  I  went  to  Wheelwright's 
wharf  where  the  prize  ship  lay,  taken  by  the  Fox,  and  where 
her  cargo  was  stored.  I  found  the  indigo  and  some  of  the 
deer-skins  much  damaged."  In  the  last  part  of  Major 
Ilsley's  order-book  is  the  schedule  of  the  materials  and  the 
dimensions  of  a  letter  of  marque  to  have  sixteen  ports  and  a 
list  of  the  men's  names  who  were  at  work  on  her  in  1777. 
This  list  shows  who  were  the  shipwrights  of  Falmouth  in 
the  Revolution.  Their  names  were.  Life  Morse,  John  Tukey, 
Josiah  Riggs,  Benjamin  Moody,  Josiah  Berry,  Benjamin 
Fickett,  Mark  Wilson,  Jonathan  Fickett,  David  Hall,  Isaac 
Sawyer,  Matthew  Pennell,  Amos  Merrill,  Mark  Knights, 
Jonathan  Lowell,  Wheeler  Riggs. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BSFRKCELKaft     STATE     OF    THB     NECK     AFTKR     THE     PEACS     OF    iWi* 

Ekkction  of  fort  8Umnbr»    The  oxford  army,    Fbicxcii  maxia- 
TBoum^e  wixa  the  bajibart  state*.     Trubijte  to  titem.     War 

WITH  TBIPOU.      COMMOUOdK  PREBLE^S   VIGOROUS  UKABURlCd. 

Ddhino  the  complications  of  France  and  England,  In 
1793,  Preaident  Washington  issued  a  proclamatioii  of  neii* 
trail ty,  to  which  the  people  of  Portland  heartily  responded 
in  a  public  meeting.  For  this  they  were  much  better  pre- 
pared than  for  defence ;  there  was  not  a  gun  mounted  on 
the  ghoreii  of  the  harbor,  nor  at  its  entrance. 

In  March,  1794,  Congress  appropriated  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  dollars  for  defensive  works  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Colonel  Rochefontaine,  a  French  officer  of 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  in  rebuilding 
the  fortifications  of  West  Point,  was  sent  to  Portland  to  lay 
out  and  build  fortifications.  A  town  meeting  was  called,  at 
which  a  committee  was  chosen  ^*  to  confer  with  the  engineer 
and  to  purchase  land  for  the  use  of  the  United  States/ 

After  consults! tion,  a  square  work  without  bastions  ,  a^ 
laid  out  on  the  highest  point  of  Munjoy*s  hill,  at  the  south- 
west of  the  present  North  street,  and  south  of  its  junction 
with  Cumberland  street.  A  deep  and  wide  ditch,  or  moati 
was  excavated  on  the  four  sides  of  the  enclosure.  A  lean- 
ing wall  of  boulders,  of  about  fifteen  feet  high,  was  built 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  parapet. 
This  was  surmounted  by  a  heavy  wooden  capsill  and  pali- 
aade,  with  a  jointed  projecting  cheval*de-£riso  &om  the  out* 
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side  of  the  capsill.  The  entrance  gate  waa  at  the  southwest 
siile*  the  approach  to  which  was  over  a  draw-bridge.  The 
principal  building  was  a  large  square  block-house,  intended 
both  for  barracks  and  defence. 

Colonel  Jonathan  Williams,  who  was  superintendent  of 
West  Point  military  academy,  in  company  with  Captain 
Alexander  McComb,  inspected  the  New  England  forts  in 
1808,  A  copy  of  their  report  is  at  West  Point.  They  say 
of  *^Fort  Sumner^  Portland,  Maine,  a  square  block-house/' 
In  his  report  to  Congress  the  secretary  of  war  called  this 
fortification  a  "citadel,"  and  it  was  so  considered  by  the 
citizens  of  the  town.  In  1801  the  selectmen  advertised  that 
they  had  arranged  with  Captain  Henry,  tlie  commander,  that 
his  sentinels  should  *^  watch  for  fires,  and  discharge  a  sir- 
pounder  pointed  towards  the  town  if  fire  was  discovered 
between  eleven  VM.  and  four  A.M.,  and  also  give  notice  to 
Mr.  Burns  of  the  second  parish,  and  Mr,  Fcruald  of  St, 
PauTs,  to  ring  the  bells/*  Evidently  this  idea  %vas  borrowed 
from  Quebec  or  Halifax^  both  having  high  citadels,  which 
always  performed  this  service. 

So  enamored  were  the  people  with  the  music  at  the 
evening  parade  of  the  garrison,  the  outlook  from  the  fort, 
and  the  subset  guti,  that  crowds  gathered  on  the  glacis  each 
fair  evening.  This  intiirfered  with  the  drill  of  the  soldiers, 
and  became  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  officers,  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  the  commander,  Captain 
H*»nry,  published  in  the  papers  of  the  town  an  order  ft^r- 
biddiiig  **the  citizens  from  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 
fortress/* 

The  plan  of  Colonel  Rochefontnine  included  a  battery  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  between  the  burying-ground  and  the 
obeervatory,  facing  the  harbor,  to  be  connected  with  the 
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citadel  bj  a  covered  way*  The  battery  had  an  eartliani 
breastwork  on  three  sides  with  ten  heavy  giina  moan tetl;  but 
the  covered  way  was  never  completed,  owing  to  the  loose 
kind  of  earth  through  which  it  was  to  pass*  Within  the 
work  was  a  brick  furnace  for  heating  shot.  The  battery 
overlooking  the  harbor  and  within  short  range,  to  repel  an 
attack  by  water,  would  have  been  a  very  eflective  work. 

The  report  to  the  President  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in 
1796,  gives  a  reliable  description  of  thoae  fortifications. 
He  says : 

At  Portlaml  is  built  a  fort— a  citadel,  a  batter)^  for  ten  pieces  of  am- 
nan,  an  artillery  store,  a  guard-bouae,  an  air  fumnt.*e  for  beating  Bhot^ 
and  a  covei'ed  way  from  the  fort  to  the  battery.  The  works  art?  sub- 
stantially executed  except  the  covered  way.  To  cciiiQ|)lelii  tlua,  (the 
earth  on  the  spot  being  of  a  bud  quality,)  with  the  necessary  !tupport 
of  stones  and  sods,  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  dollars.  IfCi^eling 
earth  round  the  works,  fencing  the  laud,  a  pump  for  Ihe  well^  paint- 
ing the  woodwork,  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollari** 

These  works  remained  without  any  name  except  **  citadel, 
the  fort,  or  the  battery/'  until  1799,  when  IiicreaHe  Sumner, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  died.  11  i8  warm  partisans  oon- 
oeived  the  idea  of  giving  the  fort  on  the  top  of.  the  hill  his 
name^  which  was  carried  out  in  July  of  that  year.  The 
Portland  Gazette  says,  July  1,  *'  F*ort  Sumner  waa  christen  ad 
by  a  salute  of  fifteen  24  pounders,  and  a  smart  peal  from 
two  brass  six-pounders  taken  with  Burgoyne,  Au  oratioa 
was  delivered  by  Capt.  Stoddard  its  comniander."t 

•In  July,  1794,  says  the  Eastern  Herald,  **  While  Col.  Koclicrontaino 
was  proving  some  pieces  of  ordnance  ou  Munjoy*s  hMl,  ati  ctglitetm 
pound  caDDOD  burst  and  killed  Andrea  Zehlstedt,  captain  of  a  Swedish 
vessel  lying  in  the  harbor  aad  woundt>d  Jeremiah  Colby." 

t  Captain  Amoa  Stoddard  waa  a  lawyer  from  HallovreLL  ^e  b^ 
served  lu  the  army  of   the  Revolution.     When  war  with  France  wa« 
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Tn  December,  1800,  Captain  John  Henry,  the  commander 
>f  Fort  Sumner,  advertised  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of 

house  for  officers'  quarters,  which  was  built  out^jide  of  the 
moat. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  in  company  with 
Talleyrand,  Bonaparte's  future  prime  minister*  mude  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  1795, 1796, 1797,  Ho 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  London,  in  1799, 
He  visited  Portland  during  the  time  of  the  building  of  Fort 
Sumner,     He  thus  notices  it: 

Thoy  arc  at  present  constructing  on  the  feite  of  an  old  cartbem 
breastwork,*  a  forlitication  which  ihcy  expect  to  coaimaud  tlie  lown^ 
and  to  render  it  at  kast  ^ccuri!  from  the  invasions  of  an  enemy. 
Tills  new  fortification  stands  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
on  wbidi  Portland  is  established,  and  consbsL»  of  a  batter)^  of  Ofteen 
or  twenty  heavy  cannon  of  large  calibre,  commanding  that 
entrance  to  lh«  bay,  which  was  above  mentioned.  This  battery  \ 
ka?e,  by  meana  of  a  covered  way,  a  communication  with  a  tmall  fort, 
at  11  distance  of  four  or  live  hundred  toises,  which  it  ha*  been  thought 
necOH8ary  to  erect  on  the  highest  point  of  the  isthmus*  The  fort  i« 
aulHcient  to  hold  two  hundred  men. 

a4>preheri<leil  in  ll^i,  ho  joined  th«  army  m  oaptnln.  At  Ihe  battle  of 
Fort  Meiifs,  in  I8i:i,  he  was  wounded  hy  a  sh#11,  and  died  soon  after  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  was  a  man  of  education.  He  had  publiHhed  to 
Lotidau»  a  work  called  **The  Political  Crisis/*  and  afterwaKl  ^'Sketches 
of  Upper  Louisiana/*  He  delivered  the  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the 
fourth  of  July,  in  Portland,  in  lim.  The  Late  Colonel  William  P.  Stod- 
dard  wan  his  son. 

•  Aitcr  cansiderini;  Itoohefonoauld's  assertion,  that  the  lower  battetx 
(then  intended  to  bo  oonuocttsd  with  Fort  5umuerl  was  built  on  **  tho  alfei 
of  an  old  oarthcru  breastwork/'  I  am  in  doubt  about  whether  Fort  Allen 
or  this  old  breastwork  was  ttie  **f;reat  fort  on  tliv  hill."  mentioned  by 
Major  Il8ley  and  l)y  Governor  Sullivan  as  the  ono  whose  ^una  caused  the 
mau'of-war  **  Cerebus  "  to  leave  her  anohorage  and  go  to  sea  in  1776w 
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Fort  Sumner  and  its  battery  below  were  the  only  furtifi* 
cations  in  the  town  or  vicinity  until  the  erection  of  Forts 
Preble  and  Scammell  in  1808ll809.  Tbe^  height  on  which 
Fort  Sumner  was  erected  obtained  the  name  of  Fort  hiU 
and  i»  80  called  in  the  notice  of  fireworks  exhibited  there  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1808*  That  year  the  fort  was  offered  for 
sale  or  for  exchange  for  a  mte  for  another  fort.  It  however 
remained  intact  until  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  guns  were 
remounted  and  it  was  occupied  by  a  garrison. 

During  tlie  war  two  deserters  were  ordered  to  be  shot 
there  on  a  Sunday  morning.  They  were  carried  there  in  a 
cart  mth  their  coffins.  Their  graves  were  dug  on  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  execution,  and  the  coffins  placed  by  their  side 
on  which  the  condemned  men  were  made  to  kneel.  The 
whole  garrison  were  on  duty  and  the  squad  to  do  the  execu- 
tion was  drawn  up  with  guns  charged,  at  the  preper  place* 
wheu  an  otBcer  rode  up  holding  a  coiumutation  of  the  pun- 
ishment in  his  Land*  None  but  the  officers  in  command 
knew  of  the  interruption  until  the  horseman's  arrival  on  the 
ground.  It  was  previously  so  arranged  to  make  the  scene 
impressive.  One  of  the  condemned  men  was  afterward  for 
many  years  an  industrious  mechanic  of  the  town. 

My  first  personal  knowledge  of  Fort  Sumner  was  as  it 
stood  sixty  years  ago.  Then  all  the  woodwork,  buildings, 
and  guns  were  gone,  but  the  walls  and  earthworks  were  per- 
fect. A  description  of  the  fort  and  battery  as  they  stood 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century  I  received  from  im 
aged  gentleman  who  recollected  it  at  that  time.  In  1827 
the  late  John  Neal  set  up  a  gymnasium  within  the  old  fort, 
after  setting  a  high  paling  round  the  parapet.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a  long  sojourn  in  England  and  was  the  first  to 
set  up  the  parallel  bars  and  leaping  poles  in  New  England^ 
and  this  was  the  last  occupation  of  the  fort. 
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Tlie  battery  originally  intended  to  be  connected  with  Fort 
Jumner  was  made  a  very  formidable  work  for  defence  when 
there  were  fears  of  an  attack  in  1814.  Sixty  years  ago,  on 
itB  parade  stood  two  gun  houses  for  the  field  pieces  of  the 
artillery  companies  of  the  town,  but  one  company  had  dis- 
banded.  There  was  also  a  long  range  of  low  buildings  filled 
with  the  cannon  belonging  to  Massaeliusetts,  and  so  remained 
until  the  erection  of  the  State  Arsenal,  where  the  Maine 
General  Hospital  now  stands^  in  about  1830,  when  they  were 
removed  with  the  small  buildings  to  that  enclosure.  The 
old  battery  was  finally  undermined  to  obtain  earth  for  filling 
at  the  foot  of  India  street. 

In  about  1830,  Fort  Sumner  was  sold  to  Hon-  John 
Anderson,  while  he  was  a  representative  to  Congress,  for 
about  fifty  dollars.  The  lot  contained  about  tliret*  acres, 
and  is  now  covered  with  buildings.  The  Shailer  school* 
bouse  lot  takes  in  the  northern  corner  of  the  fort  lot  A 
few  rods  south  of  the  schoolhouse,  in  a  yard,  a  part  of  the 
original  wall  of  the  fort  can  now  be  seen  in  its  place. 

Tlie  British  army  evacuated  New  York,  November  25, 
1T88,  thereby  acknowledging  the  \actory  of  the  infant  states 
over  royal  power.  The  commander,  Sir  Guy  Carletc^n, 
did  not  submit  this  last  stronghold  with  a  good  grace. 
When  General  Knox  and  George  Clinton  entered  Fort 
George  on  tliat  day,  they  found  the  British  flag  flying,  tho 
halyards  and  cleats  of  the  staff  gone,  tlie  flag  nailed,  and 
the  staff  slushed,  showing  spite  against  the  victors,  and  a 
belief  that  the  absence  of  British  authority  in  the  United 
States  would  bo  only  temporary.  But  their  painstaking  did 
not  avail.  A  sailor-boy  of  sixteen,  John  Vanarsdal©  by 
name,  using  sand,  climbed  the  slushed  flagstaff  and  pulled 
down  the  hated  British  ensign,  which  had  floated  there  mow 
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than  tieven  years,  and  in  its  place  unfurled  tlie  liiig  oi  me 
new  liatioii. 

Although  George  III.  tacitly  acknowledged  our  imlt'pei>- 
dence,  he  also  acknowledged  to  our  minister,  John  Aduins^ 
that  he  was  the  last  to  admit  it,  and  that  it  was  the  moint 
disagreeable  act  of  his  life.  Many  of  the  American  loyalist 
refugees  continued  to  fan  the  British  hatred  of  the  people  of 
tlie  new  sUites,  and  it  cropped  out  in  the  policy  of  the  reguncjT 
ministei-s.  They  refused  to  execute  a  treaty  of  amity,  or 
even  to  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  until  Francu» 
Holhmd,  and  Spain  had  sent  representatives  to  the  seat  of 
our  general  government^  and  they  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  expediency. 

Under  the  authority  given  by  Congress,  in  1797,  President 
Adams  ordered  the  building  of  four  frigates,  one  of  which 
was  the  famous  ** Constitution,**  which  was  launched  at  Bos- 
ton, October  21,  1797.  The  President  also  authtanzed  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  national  troops,  wliicli  were 
denominated  a  provisional  army.  General  Washington  had 
retired  to  private  life,  and  was  then  aged  Birty-eight; 
nevertheless  he  was  induced,  fi'ora  motives  of  patriotism,  to 
accept  the  command  of  it,  but  on  condition  tlmt  he  was  not 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  unless  there  was  imminent  dan- 
ger of  an  invasion  by  the  French,  who  bad  threatened  to 
make  war  upon  the  United  States*  The  general  officers 
designated  for  command  in  the  provisional  army  from  Mas9* 
achusetts  were  Henry  Knox  as  major-general,  and  John 
Brooks  as  brigadier-geneml.  Both  had  been  favorite  officeni 
in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  under  Washiugton.  A  part 
of  the  newly  raised  army  was  stationed  at  Oxfurd,  in  Wor- 
cester County,  where  they  remained  about  a  year,  when  the/ 
were  di:sbanded.     The  number  of  officers  commissioned  In 
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the  provisional  army  was  in  proportion  above  that  of  the 
privates.  Several  of  these  officers  were  from  Portland,  and 
when  I  was  a  boy,  "  Adams'  Oxford  army  "  was  a  by-word 
with  the  Democrats. 

The  French  revolution  had  a  disturbinor  effect  on  tlie 
people  of  the  United  States.  Many  professed  to  see  in  it  an 
imitation  of  our  own.  France  had  been  our  ally  in  the 
struggle,  which  created  a  strong  sympathy  with  her.  A 
powerful  French  party  sprung  up  in  the  United  States. 
Lossing  says: 

The  contagion  of  that  bloody  Revolution  ha<l  so  poisoned  the  cir- 
culation of  the  social  and  politiciil  system  of  the  T'nited  States,  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  when  the  proelamation  of  the  French 
Republic,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  of  August  and  September 
(1792),  was  made  known  here,  followed  speedily  by  the  intelligt?nco 
of  the  conquest  of  Austrian  Xetherlands  by  a  French  army,  there  was 
an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Gallic  cause  that  seemed 
to  be  almost  universal.  The}'  were  blind  to  the  difference  between 
their  own  Uevolution  and  that  of  France.  With  a  similar  spirit,  the 
death  of  the  French  king  was  hailed  by  leaders  of  the  Republiean 
party  in  the  United  States,  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  by  France,  awakened  a  most  remarkable  enthusi- 
asm in  favor  of  the  old  ally  of  the  Americans,  aroused  old  hatre<l8 
toward  England,  and  called  loudly  for  compliance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1778.* 

Dr.  Franklin  said,  '''  The  French  liaving  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  America  had  set  up  for  themselves." 

*  A  treaty  of  alliance,  friendship,  and  commerce,  was  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  and  France,  February  6,  1778,  by  which  the  former  was 
bound  to  guarantee  the  French  possessions  in  America,  and  by  a  treaty 
of  commerce  executed  at  the  same  time,  French  privateers  were  entitled 
to  shelter  in  the  American  ports,  while  those  of  the  enemies  should  be 
excluded.  See  Article  XVII.  of  the  Treaty.  This  provision  of  the  treaty 
was  canceled  in  1801  by  Buonaparte,  in  offset  for  the  assumption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  liability  for  the  *'  French  claims ''  for  spoliations. 
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The  stirring  events,  following  each  other  in  France,  were 
celebrated  in  the  cities  of  the  UniteJ  States  with  gi'eat 
enthusiasm.  There  was  a  grand  fete  held  in  Boston,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1798.  An  ox  was  roasted  whole,  then  decorated 
with  ribbons  and  placed  on  a  car  drawn  by  sixteen  horses : 
the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  France  were  i*  ^  -i 
from  its  horns.  It  was  paraded  through  the  streets  ^  ....  -  jd 
by  carts  bearing  sixteen  hundi-ed  loaves  of  bread  and  twa 
hogsheads  of  punch.  These  were  distributed  among  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  a  party  of  three  hun<Ired,  witU 
Samuel  Adams,  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  at 
their  head,  assisted  by  the  French  consul*  sat  down  to  m 
dinner  in  Faneuil  HaU*  Bradford  says,  that  ^*whcn  the 
President  had  occasion  to  address  the  servants  who  attended 
upon  the  company,  he  used  the  familiar  language  of  citizen 
Cuff,  or  citizen  Cato,  and  was  addressed  with  the  same 
familiarity,  citizen  Adams,  what  is  your  desire,"  To  the 
children  of  all  the  schools,  who  were  paraded  in  the  streets, 
cakes  were  presented,  stamped  with  the  words  Liberty  and 
Equality.  By  public  subscription,  the  sums  owed  by  prUon- 
ers  in  jail  for  debt  were  paid,  and  the  victims  of  that  bar- 
barous law  set  free*  In  Philadelphia,  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  Alliance  of  1778  was  commemorated  by  a  public 
dinner,  at  which  Governor  Mifllin  presided.  At  the  head  of 
the  table,  a  pike  was  fixed,  bearing  on  its  point  the  bonnet 
rouge^  with  the  French  and  American  flags  intertwined  in 
festoons,  and  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dovn  ami  t»liv<* 
branch. 

The  French  Jacobins,  as  they  were  called,  affected  the 
simplicity  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Kome.  All  titles 
were  abolished,  and  tlie  term  Citizen  was  univei'sally  applied 
to  men.     When  the  King  was  spoken  of,  his  family  name  of 
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Capet  was  used.     He  was  called  "  Citizen  Capet,"  or  "  Louis 
Capet." 

The  people  of  Portland  did  not  escape  the  French  mania. 
French  fashions,  French  phrases,  and  French  manners  were 
adopted  as  if  they  represented  a  principle.  In  imitation, 
though  faint,  of  their  friends  in  Boston,  the  admirers  of 
France  here  celebrated  the  twenty-second  of  February  in  a 
similar  spirit.     The  Eastern  Argus,  February,  1793,  says: 

On  the  birthday  of  our  illustrious  fellow  citizen,  George  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  United  States,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  in 
this  town  in  the  afternoon,  at  Citizen  Motley's,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Freemason's  arms,  where  was  displayed  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
After  a  Federal  salute  of  fifteen  cannon,  and  the  partaking  of  a  boun- 
tiful supper,  the  president  of  the  meeting,  Nathaniel  F.  Fosdick, 
called  to  order.  Speeches  were  made  by  several  gentlemen.  They 
were  the  genuine  effusions  of  hearts  warm  with  the  love  of  their 
country,  and  rejoicing  in  the  emancipation  of  their  sister  republic, 
France. 

The  following  toasts  were  given,  at  each  of  which  a  cannon  was 
discharged,  under  the  direction  of  Citizen  Weeks  of  the  artillery 
compalS}',  followed  by  three  cordial  cheers. 

There  was  a  list  of  thirteen  regular  toasts,  from  which 
three  are  selected. 

6th.  Our  great  and  glorious  allies,  the  French;  may  their  victori- 
ous struggle  for  liberty  be  attended  with  all  the  success  that  the 
stores  of  heaven  can  shower  down. 

9th.  The  enlightener  of  the  world,  Thomas  Paine.  May  the 
"  Rights  of  Man "  be  understood  and  speedily  practiced  by  the 
benighted  comers  of  the  earth. 

13th.  Brave  Irishmen  I  May  the  sword  of  justice,  once  drawn, 
never  be  sheathed  till  they  have  obtained  equal  liberty  and  laws. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  mention  that  there  was  only  one  unfortunate 
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person  couflacd  m  the  jail  in  Urn  lown,  and  amidst  Ihe  cfti**  MrilJrv 
of  tlie  company  his  dbtrenaes  were  by  uo  means  foi^otlcti 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  the  TTiiited  States  was  considered 
by  the  Barbary  powers  as  a  weak  nation,  without  a  navy,  on 
whose  cojimierco  they  cauld  prey  with  impunity.  Between 
1785  and  1793,  the  Algerine  pirates  captured  and  carried 
into  Algiers,  fifteen  American  vessels,  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty, and  made  one  hundred  and  eighty  officers  and  geamea 
slaves.  In  1795,  for  the  lack  of  a  navy,  the  United  States 
agreed  by  treaty  to  pay  eight  hundred*  thousand  dollars  for 
what  were  left  of  these  captives,  and  in  addition,  to  make  the 
Dey  a  present  of  a  frigate  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dul-- 
lars.  An  annual  tribute  was  also  to  be  paid  of  twenty-throe 
thousand  dollars.f  The  frigate  was  built  at  Kittery  navy* 
yard ;  she  was  launched  in  July,  1797, 

It  is  a  hujniliating  fact  that  up  to  1801  all  the  Christian 
nations  as  well  as  the  United  States  paid  tribute  to,  and  pur- 
chased the  forbearance  of  the  Barbary  Powers  by  shipmentti 

•  Tlje  tavern  wltU  the  **  si(^  of  the  Freemasons  ArmR,'*  was  the  jail- 
er*Bhouii(3  or  **coimty-bousc,"  which  stood  wlu^rc  the  eaaiem  comer  ol 
the  old  City  llaU  aaw  does.  It  was  of  two  stories  and  wa*  oftorwiird 
removed  to  Fcdei'al  street,  '*  Citizen  Motley/*  who  kept  lt«  ikXso  kept  the 
jai!  for  a  small  compensation.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Afotloy  the 
historian*  The  jail  where  the  "  one  unfortunate  person  *'  waa  confined 
was  connected  with  the  house  by  a  yard. 

t  Colonel  Ebeuexer  Stevens,  an  active  merchant  of  New  York»  wiio  hivJ 
been  a  meritorious  officer  durinj?  the  nevolution*  was  employed  by  the 
government  as  ita  factor  in  forwarding  the  stores  to  Tunis*  In  Majv 
1801,  Secretary  Mswlison  wrote  to  Mr.  istovens  on  the  subject,  saying,  **  It 
is  desirable  tlint  the  remaining  cargo  of  maritime  and  military  stores 
due  to  the  Regency  of  Tunis  should  be  provided  and  shipped  withoul 
l(*sa  of  time.  The  powder  will  be  given  to  you  from  the  public  ma^^v 
sines,  and  the  Navy  Dcpai-tmeut  will  giyo  orders  to  its  agent  at  New 
York  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  to  supply  the  cannoii 
and  such  other  articles  as  you  may  want  and  can  be  spared." 
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of  gpecie  and  goods  to  tlie  Bey  of  Tripoli,  the  Dey  of  Algiensj- 
anil  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  Id  May,  1800,  Commodore  Baia- 
bridge,  bi  command  of  the  George  Washington  of  twenty- 
four  guns,  went  out  with  the  usual  tributo  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  He  arrived  at  the  port  of  the  capital  in  September^ 
and  with  courtesy  paid  over  the  raonej'.  He  was  about  to 
leave  when  the  Dey  commanded  him  to  cai-ry  an  Algerine 
embassador  to  the  Sultan,  at  Constantinople-  The  Commo- 
dore politely  refused,  when  the  insolent  Dey  said,  *^  Vou  pay 
me  tribute  l>y  which  you  become  ray  slaves,  and  tl»eri»foro  I 
have  a  right  to  order  you  as  I  think  proper/'  Bainbridge 
6ould  not  pass  the  castle  for  home  without  a  permit  from  the 
Dey,  so  he  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  was  obliged  to  ciiiTf 
the  Algerine  flag  at  the  main,  but  after  leaving  port  he 
placed  his  own  ensign  in  its  usual  place.  His  was  the  first 
ship  to  display  that  flag  at  Constantinople,  and  Bainbridge 
and  the  Turkish  Admiral  became  friends,  and,  when  th© 
American  ship  was  about  to  leave,  the  Admiral  gave  Bain- 
bridge a//7«(j?4  to  protect  him  from  further  imposition.  On 
his  return  to  Algiers  the  Dey  was  about  to  send  liim  again 
to  Constantinople,  but  the  Turkish  Admiral's  firman  caused 
the  haughty  tyrant  to  desist. 

The  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  not  content  with  the  sum  that 
bad  been  paid  him  by  the  United  States,  when  he  learned 
that  his  neighbors  had  received  larger  tribute  than  himself^ 
demanded  a  further  sum,  and  threatened  war  if  his  demand 
was  not  complied  with.  He  waited  the  stipulated  time  with- 
out any  return  to  his  demand,  when  he  cut  down  the  flag* 
staff  of  the  American  Consulate  and  declared  war. 

General  William  Eaton,  of  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  then 
jusul  at  Tunis,  led  a  foroe  of  Egyptian  trtiops,  furnished  by 

bix»tlier  of  the  reigning  Pasha,  over  the  desert  in  a  long 
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and  wearisome  march*  and  took  the  city  of  Derne,  a  sea[)ort 
of  Barbary, 

In  anticipation  of  war.  Commodore  Dale  had  been  dis- 
patched with  a  squadron  of  throe  frigates,  and  the  afterward 
famous  Enterprise,  then  a  schooner  of  twelve  guns.  After 
passing  Gibralter,  the  Enterprise  captured  a  Tripoli  tan  cor- 
sair, called  the  Tripoli,  after  an  engagement  of  three  hours, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  board  of  the  Enterprise,  while 
twenty  were  killed  and  wounded  on  board  tlie  coi-sair, 

A  relief  squadron  was  next  sent,  in  1802,  of  five  Hhips, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Morris,  A  blockade  of 
the  ports  uf  the  Barbarj  powers  was  kept  up  until  NoYem- 
ber,  1803,  when  the  fleet  returned  home. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  Com- 
modore Morris,  was  not  satisfactory,  and  after  a  court  of 
inquiry,  the  President  dismissed  liim  from  the  service  witli- 
out  fui'ther  trial. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  had  determined  to 
act  with  more  vigor  against  the  Barbary  powers,  and  in  ^lay, 
1803,  Commodore  Preble  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron  consisting  of  the  Constitution  of  forty-four  guns, 
the  Philadelphia  of  thirty-eight,  Argus  and  Syren  of  sixteea 
guns  each,  and  the  Nautilus,  Vixen,  and  Enterprise  of 
twelve  each.  Commodore  Preble  chose  for  his  flagship  tho 
Constitution,  then  six  years  old.  He  had  been  off  duty  for 
a  year  on  furlough  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  Bailed  in 
August,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron as  fust  as  they  could  be  made  reaJy. 

Preble  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
who  professed  to  desire  peace,  and  he  sailed  for  Tripoli.  In 
chasing  a  native  ship  into  Tripoli,  the  frigate  Philadelphia 
got  aground,  and  was  captured  by  the  Tripolitana,  and  Com- 
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Aodore  Baiubridge,  her  commander,  officers  and  crew  were 
saade  prisoners*  The  officers  were  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  but  tlie  crew  were  made  slaves.  Two  days  after  the 
accident  the  frigate  was  got  off  by  the  Tripolitatis  and  taken 
into  the  harbor,  under  the  guns  of  the  castlCi  to  be  fitted  for 
sea.  Commodore  Hainbritlge  found  means  to  inform  Com- 
modore Pi^eble,  at  Malta,  of  his  misfortune,  and  to  suggest 
the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia  where  she  lay. 

The  Enterprise,  in  whose  history  all  Portlanders  take  an 
interest,  then  a  schooner,  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Decatur,  afterward  a  commodore,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel 
by  Commodore  Barron,  in  1820.  She  sailed  in  company 
with  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  she  cap- 
tured a  ketch  belonging  to  the  Tripolitiius,  bound  to  Con- 
stantinople witti  a  present  of  female  slaves  fur  the  Sultan. 
The  ketch  was  taken  into  the  service  under  the  name  of  the 
'♦Intrepid/' and  was  the  same  vessel  used  by  Decatur  and 
bb  volunteers  in  the  attack  on  and  burning  of  the  Pliiladel- 
pbU,  in  February,  1804,  within  half  gunshot  of  the  Bashaw*s 
castle.  The  final  destruction  of  this  ketch.  Intrepid,  was 
coupled  with  the  death  of  one  of  Portland's  brave  sons. 

On  the  third  of  September,  Commodore  Preble's  bomb- 
vessels  commenced  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  city  of 
Tripoli  and  its  defences,  while  he,  in  the  Constitution,  ran 
in  within  grape-shot  range  of  the  castle  and  city,  and  deliv- 
ered eleven  bnjtadsides;  the  smaller  vessels  wore  continuing 
the  bombardment  at  a  greater  distance.  A  rising  gale  com- 
pelled the  Commodore  to  withdraw  the  squadron, 

Lossing  gives  the  following  description  of  the  disastrous 

tempt  to  destroy  the  Tripolitan  cruisers  in  the  harbor: 

'^^ThtT  ketch  Introjiid  uaed  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pkilathlpkia  Im  i 
b^en  converted  Into  a  floating  mine  for  the  purpose  of  deeiro>iug  the 
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oneroy's  cruisers  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  Oue  hundred  barr^lfl  of 
gunpowder  hnd  been  placed  in  a  room  below  deck,  and  immedUlely 
nbove  them  ii  large  quantity  of  shoti  shell,  nnd  irn-  >f 

Iron  were  deposited.     In  other  parts  of  the  vessel  cou  re 

placed,  and  she  was  made  In  every  way  a  most  disagreeable  nrigbbofr 
On  the  night  succeeding  the  fifth  bombimlment  of  Tripoli,  she  wan 
sent  iiito  the  harbor  oo  her  destructive  mission,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Somers,  who  had  behaved  gallauUy  during  llic  recent 
attacks  on  the  town*  He  was  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Wadswortli,  af 
the  Constitution,  and  Mr*  Isniel,  an  ardent  young  officer,  who  gut  on 
board  I  bo  ki^tch  by  stealth.  Tbeiie,  with  a  few  men  to  work  Ibe 
Intrepid  J  and  the  crew>  of  two  b<i;*t^i;  rnjitlov<Ml  in  ((iwin/  hvr,  iitiu* 
posed  the  expedition. 


At 


nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Intrepid  cutereil  the  haibui  on 
her  perilous  mission.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  she  soon  disap- 
peared in  the  gloom.  Many  eager  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction 
where  the  shadowy  form  was  la;at  seen.  All  hearts  in  the  squadron 
beat  fjuickly  with  anxiety.  Suddenly  a  lurid  light  streamed  up  from 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  waters  like  volcanic  fires,  and  illuriiinated  with 
its  lurid  gleams  tlie  rock?^,  forts^  ilofillji^  castle,  town,  and  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  harbor,  followed  instantly  by  an  explosion  that  made 
all  surrounding  objects  tremble.  Flaming  masts  and  sails,  and  Hcry 
bombs  rained  upon  the  waters  for  a  few  moments,  when  all  wasagaio 
silence  and  darkness  three-fold  greater  than  before.  Anxious  eyes 
and  ears  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  dreadful  explosion.  The  boata 
were  waited  for  until  the  dawn  with  almost  unsupportable  impa- 
tience. They  never  came,  and  no  man  of  that  perilous  expeditioQ 
was  heard  of  afterward. 

Waldo  ill  his  life  of  Decatur,  page  146,  says  that  an  eye- 
witness informed  him  that  the  evening  was  unusually  calm  ; 
that  as  the  Intrepid  moved  silently  into  the  inner  harbor^  two 
of  the  enemy's  heaviest  galleys  with  more  thau  a  hundred 
men  in  each,  captured  the  *4nfernal,"  wholly  unconscious  of 
her  character.  The  impression  was  that  Somers,  knowing 
that  their  fate  would  be  miserable  captivity  if  taken  prisou* 
ers  into  the  citj,  where  Bainbridge  and  his  men  had  suffered 
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for  eleven  montliR,  considered  death  preferable*  and  with  his 
own  hand  fired  the  magazine  of  the  Intrepid.  It  is  evident 
that  Commodore  Preble  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  the  explosion. 

On  the  ftontheast  face  of  the  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
Lieutenant  Watlswurth,  in  the  Eastern  cemetery,  in  Portland, 
18  this  inscription;  '^Determined  at  once  they  prefer  death  and 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  to  captivity  and  torturing  slav- 
ery* Com.  Preble's  letter."  The  letter  of  Commodore  Preble 
refi^rred  to  was  probably  written  to  Lieutenant  Wads  worth's 
father,  wiio  was  the  Commodore's  friend  and  neighbor.  It 
might  have  been  his  official  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war. 
The  monument  referred  to  was  erected  in  the  Eastern  ceme- 
tery by  General  Wadsworth,  father  of  the  Lieutenant, 

Lack  of  powder,  and  the  approach  of  the  stormy  season  of 
the  year,  induced  Commodore  Preble  to  cease  operations  on 
the  dangerous  Barbary  coast,  other  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  bU>ckade  of  Tripoli*  On  September  10, 1804,  Preble  wu« 
^relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Samuel  Barron,  and 
returned  home  in  February,  1805.  The  reason  for  his 
supei*sedure  was  befause  it  w^as  thought  necessary  to  in- 
crease the*force  of  the  squadron,  and  there  were  no  captains^ 
junior  to  him,  who  could  be  employed  on  that  service,  and 
bis  retention  would  necessarily  involve  bis  being  placed  over 
captains  who  were  his  seniors*  The  news  of  his  five  attacks 
on  Tripoli  were  unknown  at  home  when  the  change  was 
ordered.     He  differed  from  the  administration  in  politics. 

The  year  1799  was  made  memorable  by  the  sudden  death 
of  General  Washington.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the 
fourteenth  of  December,  after  an  illness  of  only  twenty-four 
hours,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  It  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  whole  country  as  his  illness  was  not  knoWQ 
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until  the  announcement  of  his  death*     He  died  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  windpipe  caused  by  exposure  to  rain* 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Tobias  Lear,  the 
Geuemrs  private  secretary,  announcing  the  sad  event: 

Mount  Vernon,  D^c  1ft,  17TO. 

Sir:  It  b  with  incxprc^sable  grief  thnt  I  have  to  infortn  you  of  tlic 
death  of  the  great  and  good  Gen.  Washingtou.  Re  died  last  evening, 
between  1 1  and  12  o'clock,  after  a  short  illoess  of  about  twenty-four 
hours.  His  disorder  waa  an  inflamitory  sore  throat,  which  proceeded 
from  a  cold  of  which  he  made  hut  little  complaint  on  Friday.  On  Sat- 
urday morning  about  three  o'clock  he  became  ill.  Dr.  Dick  rtttcuded 
him  in  the  morning,  aud  Dr.  Craik  of  Alexandria,  and  Dr.  Brown  of 
Port  Tab.Hcco  were  soon  after  called  in.  Every  medical  was  offered 
without  the  desired  effect.  His  last  scene  conx*spondcd  with  thts  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.  Not  a  groan  nor  a  compUuut  escaped  him,  thougU 
in  eictreme  distress.  With  perfect  resignation,  and  &  ftdl  po6seS8loQ 
of  his  reason  he  closed  his  well  spent  life. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  &c., 

Tobias  Lsab.^ 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

■Colonel  Lear  waa  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  ^arap8hil1^.  Iliii 
widowed  mother  waa  called  upon  by  Washington  when  he  visited  that 
town  in  1780.  On  his  entrance  iut<j  tlie  town.  General  Washington  wjms  on 
horseback,  and  following  him  oarae  his  carriage,  ocoupi©d  by  Colonel 
Lear«  his  secretory.  Aa  they  passed*  many  supposed  Uie  secretary  waa 
the  President.  After  the  Generara  death.  Colonel  Lear  wswj  appointed 
to  the  diplomatic  servieo.  In  his  last  place  he  spent  eight  yeaia  a*  con- 
»ul-geueral  at  Tripoli,  He  had  but  one  child»  Benjamin  Linc<da  Lear, 
who  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  and  read  law  with  Prentice  Mel- 
lon, in  Portland,  in  1311.  Mr.  MeUcn'a  law  oflice  wna  on  tho  oonier  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Preble  property,  now  occupied  by  tho  Cnsco  National 
Bank.  Ezoklel  Whitmnii  occupied  the  opposite  corner  office,  with  whom 
John  Mussey  and  Nathaniel  Dcering  were  law  students  at  thti  same  time. 
Young  Lear  afterward  majTied  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Bomford,  of  Wash* 
iDgton.  Ue  died  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  IS^h  The  elder  Lear's 
gecond  wife  was  Miss  Custis,  niece  of  Martha  WashlngtoiL  In  the  old 
lioar  house  at  Portsmouth^  hangs  a  framed  piece  of  black  satin  on  whieh 
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A  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress,  "  That  a  marble  mon- 
ument be  erected  by  the  Uuited  Sttites  in  the  capitol  of  the 
City  of  Washington,  and  that  the  family  of  General  Wiish- 
ington  be  requested  to  permit  hi»  body  to  be  deposited  under 
it,  and  that  the  monument  be  so  designed  as  to  commemorate 
the  great  events  of  his  life.*' 

In  her  letter  consenting  to  the  removal  of  her  huiiband^a 
remains,  Mrs.  Washington  closed  with  theae  wordi* :  "  I  need 
not,  I  cannot  say  what  a  sacrifice  of  individual  feeling  I 
make  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.**  The  feeling  resolution  of 
Congress  was  never  carried  out.^ 

Congress  recommended  that  the  next  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth,  be  set  apart  for  a  day  of  public  mourn- 
ing for  his  death,  which  was  so  done  throughout  the  country. 
Portland  did  not  wait  for  the  President  s  proclamation,  but 
observed  the  event  on  the  eighth  of  January  by  a  military 
parade  by  the  Federal  Volunteers,  the  only  uniformed  com- 
pany in  the  town.  In  his  diary,  on  January  8,  1800,  Dr. 
Deane  records:  "At  8  o'clock  a.m.  Military  mourning/' 
The  eccentric  Parson  Bradley  of  Stroudwater,  in  his  journal 
on  the  same  day  says,  *'  Spent  the  day  in  Portland.  The 
volunteer  company  undertook  to  bury  General  Washington, 
and  such  an  irregular,  confused,  and  erratic  piece  of  busi- 
ness, I  believe  no  man  ever  saw  before — harum  scarum.** 
The  celebration  was  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town. 
When  Napoleon  Buonapart<^  then  first  consul  of  France^ 
heard  of  Washingtorrs  death  he  ordered  black  crape  to  be 

are  wroiaght  four  Uno«  of  poetry,  with  General  Wsihiu'^ton'i*  hair,  and 
four  other  linen  with  the  hair  of  Martha  Wcuhiui^ton,  who  forwurilod  fur 
tbo  pnrpote,  botli  packages  of  hair  to  Colonel  Lear's  niece. 

*A  1  '  i^logant  maDumeiil  waierooted  at  Daltimoroi  but  it  was 

from  L  -in  ot  a  lottery. 
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suspended  on  the  flags  of  the  Republic  of  France,  and  Foa- 
taine  pronounced  an  oration  in  the  Temple  of  Mars»  com* 
memonitive  of  the  event.  Lord  Bridport,  commander  of  a 
British  fleet  of  nearly  sixty  vessela,  lying  at  Torbay,  on  the 
coast  of  France,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  General 
Washington,  lowered  his  flag  to  half-mast  and  signalled  the 
fleet  to  do  the  same, 

Mrs.  Washington  continued  to  liv©  at  Mount  Vernon 
until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  May,  1802.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  announcement  of  her  death,  in  a  Washington 
paper : 

Died  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  Ihe  22d  May,  ult.,  [1802],  Mra.  Maimh  a 
Washington,  widow  of  the  late  General  George  Washinglon,  Com- 
posure and  resignation  were  uniformly  displayed  during  seven tceo 
days  depredations  of  a  severe  fever.  From  the  eommencement  she 
declared  she  was  undergoing  the  last  trial,  and  had  long  been  pro- 
pared  for  her  dissolution.  She  took  the  sacrament  from  Mr*  Davis, 
imparted  her  last  advice  and  benedictions  to  her  weeping  relations, 
and  sent  for  a  white  gown,  which  she  had  previously  laid  by  for  her 
last  dress — ^thus  in  the  closing  scene,  as  in  all  preceding  ones, 
nothing  was  omitted.  The  conjugal,  maternal  and  domestic  duties 
had  all  been  fulfilled  in  an  exemplar}^  maimer.  She  was  the  warthy 
partner  of  the  worthiest  of  men^  and  those  who  witnessed  their  con- 
duct could  not  determine  which  excelled  in  their  different  chant^terft^ 
both  were  so  well  sustained  on  every  occasion.  They  lived  an  honor 
and  a  pattern  to  their  countiy,  and  are  taken  from  us  to  receive  the 
rewards  —  pronuscd  to  the  faithful  and  just. 

The  setting  off  of  the  Neck  from  the  parent  town,  and  its 
inoorporation  as  a  separate  municipality,  should  have  been 
earlier  mentioned,  A  petition,  signed  by  sixty  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  the  peninsula,  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
was  presented  to  the  general  court  late  in  the  year  1785,  and, 
just  ten  years  to  a  day  from  the  passage  of  the  act  by  Con* 
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gress  declaring  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  declared  Falmouth  Neck  to  be  an 
independent  town  by  the  name  of  Portland. 

The  bounds  of  the  new  towu  were  thus  defined:  **To 
begin  at  the  middle  of  the  creek  that  runa  into  Round 
marsh,  thence  north-east  to  Back  Cove  creek,  thence  down 
the  middle  of  the  creek  to  Back  Cove,  thence  across  said 
Cove  to  Sandy  Point,  thence  round  by  Casco  Bay  and  Fore 
river  to  the  first  bounds.  Together  with  all  the  Islands 
that  DOW  belong  to  the  First  Parish  in  said  Falmouth.'* 
One  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  north  of  Back  Cove 
creck^  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Moses  Pearson,  were,  by 
the  act  of  incorporation,  annexed  to  the  town.  Hence  the 
crooked  boundary  line  on  the  western  limits.  A  section  of 
the  act  obliges  Portland  to  maintain  ^'Stroudwater  and 
Pride's  bridges/* 

Early  in  1806,  there  was  a  proposition  to  reorganize  the 
naval  service,  and  Congress  sustained  the  proposition  so  far 
as  to  make  provision  for  the  building  of  a  **  musquito  fleet." 
An  act  of  Congress  for  fortifying  the  ports  and  harbors  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  building  fifty  gun-boats,  became  a 
law  on  April  21,  1806. 

A  flotilla  of  them,  obtained  from  Naples,  had  been  used 
effectively  by  Commodore  Preble  in  the  war  wnth  Tripoli,  in 
1804«  They  were  popular  in  the  service  because  they 
afforded  commands  for  ambitious  young  officers.  I  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  Commodore  Preble  brought  home  one 
or  more  gun-boats,  which  he  took  from  the  Tripolitans,  but  I 
find  no  documentary  evidence  of  it.  In  August,  1806,  the 
Commodore  received  orders  to  build  eight  gun*boats  and  a 
bomb-ketch,  at  Portland,  for  our  navy,  to  be  launched  in 
November  following. 
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Among  Commodore  Preble's  papers,  is  a  book  of  "  Infl 
for  gun-boats  and  two  bomb-vessels.  From  these  **indei, .  - 
learn  the  size,  rig,  and  armament  of  all  thes^e  vesseU.  The 
bomb-ketch  Etna,  built  at  Portland  by  Moulton,  about 
where  the  Gait  block  now  stands,  on  Conimereial  street, 
was  eighty-three  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  beam,  four- 
teen feet  depth  of  hold,  and  measured  sixty  tons.  Under 
her  largest  guns  was  solid  timber  from  the  keelson  to  tha 
deck.*  She  was  armed  with  two  brass  twenty-four  pound* 
ers^and  ten  nine  pounders.  She  was  rigged  as  a  brigaotiue  of 
the  present  time,  with  standing  royal. f  The  bomb-keicU 
Vesuvius,  built  at  Newburyport,  and  fitted  out  here,  was 
rigged  and  armed  like  the  Etna,  with  the  addition  of  one 
thirteen  inch  mortar.  Gun-boat  Number  Eleven  was  seven- 
ty-four feet  long,  breadth  of  beam  eighteen  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  hold  of  only  five  feet  and  three  inches.  Her  meiL9- 
urement  was  sixty-live  tons.  She  was  rigged  as  a  fore* 
and-aft  schooner.  Her  armament  was  two  long  eighteen 
pounders,  and  two  five  and  one-half  inch  brass  howitzers. 
All  the  gun-boats  built  here  were  of  about  the  same  size  and 

•  A  gentleitmn,  now  livings  who  recollects  the  launching  of  the  bomb* 
ketcU,  stated  to  mo  that  her  great  weight  caused  her,  when  Inuncbed,  ta 
com[)letely  bitrj,  so  that  w&yes  washed  the  whole  leugth  of  her  deck. 

t  This  stylo  of  rtg,  with  standing  royal,  for  a  vessel  of  sixty  tons,  seems 
odd  to  us.  The  Columbian  Centinol  of  November  29,  ISuD,  pubHshed  in 
Boston^  contains  au  advertisement  of  a  vessel  for  sale,  which  Is  tbtts 
described:  **The  complete  schooner  Mai-y  of  98  tons;  she  has  two  toj>- 
sails,  and  two  top-jjallant-sails^  main-sail,  fore-sail,  jib  and  flying  jib  and 
sails  well.*'  Almost  all  vessels  at  that  time  had  standing  yards,  at  least 
on  on©  mast  ^sloops  had  them.  These  top-sails  made  a  promiscuous 
fleet,  leaving  the  harbor  after  a  storm,  look  very  picturesque;  much  moj*e 
so  than  the  present  style  of  long  fore-and-aft  schooners.  While  at  anchor 
their  three  or  four  naked  masts,  ail  alike,  look  like  a  contracted  line  of 
tolegi-aph  poles.     * 
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d,  with  some  variation  in  their  batteries.  They  were 
uilt  and  launched  into  Clay  cove,  then  an  enclosed  basin  of 
water  which  came  up  to  within  one  hundred  feet  of  Fore 
street.  From  these  vessels  it  obtained  the  name  of  "  gun- 
boat dock." 

On  October  9,  tlie  ketch  Etna,  Lieutenant  Jones,  the 
Vesuvius,  Lieutenant  Leonard,  Gun-boat  Number  Eleven, 
Lieutenant  Bainbridge,  and  Gun-boat  Number  Twelve,  Lieu- 
tenant Dexter,  sailed  from  here  for  New  Orieans.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  famous  "gun-boat  policy"  of  the 
government. 

On  August  23,  1807,  nine  gun-boats  in  one  squadron, 
sailed  from  Porthxnd  for  New  York,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Lawrence,  who  was  killed  while  in  command  of 
the  Chesapeake,  on  the  first  of  June,  1813,  in  an  action  with 
the  frigate  Shannon. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  reported  to  Congress,  in 
December,  1807,  that  to  protect  the  coast,  it  would  require 
two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  gun-boats  to  be  stationed  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  New  Orleans,  six  at  Portland  and  fifty  at 
New  York.  That  of  the  whole  number,  sixty-nine  were 
built,  and  that  the  one  hundred  eighty-eight  to  be  built, 
would  cost  five  thousand  dollars  each.  In  May,  1813,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  gun-boats  already  built, 
and  the  work  was  going  on.  These  small  vessels  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  government.  They  were  laid 
up  in  the  harbors  along  the  coast ;  some  of  them  remained 
in  gun-boat  dock  and  were  purchased  for  coasters. 

Commodore  Preble's  honorable  career  as  a  naval  oiliccr 
calls  for  a  notice  of  his  early  life.  He  was  born  on  Fal- 
mouth Neck,  October  15,  1761.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Brigadier-General   Jedediah  Preble,  who  was  one  of   the 
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foremost  men  of  the  town.  The  history  of  his  services  is 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
and  with  that  of  the  Revolution. 

After  the  burning  of  the  Neck,  in  1775,  General  Preble 
retired  to  his  farm  at  Capissic,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
his  sons  assisted.  One  day,  when  Edward  was  about  rix<* 
teen,  he  suddenly  threw  down  his  hoe  and  declared  that  he 
was  done  farming.  He  walked  to  the  Neck  and  shipped  on 
board  a  privateer  belonging  to  Newburyport,  then  in  the 
harbor.  The  vessel  went  to  Europe  and  had  a  hard  passage 
home,  but  it  did  not  cure  the  young  sailor  of  his  love  for 
the  sea. 

His  father,  finding  he  was  resolutely  bent  on  being  a 
sailor,  procured  him  a  midshipman*s  warrant  in  the  Massa* 
chusetts  state  marine,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  "Pro* 
tector."  On  her  second  cruise  she  was  captured,  and  the 
junior  officers  were  put  on  board  of  the  prisou-sliip  Jersey ^ 
at  New  York.  Here  young  Preble  was  taken  with  a  fever^ 
was  placed  on  parole,  and  finally  obtained  his  release  through 
the  kindness  of  his  father's  former  neighbor,  Colonel  Tyng. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  Massachusetts  no  longer  needed 
a  navy,  and  the  officers  were  generally  discharged.  Young 
Mr.  Preble  was  then  twenty-two  years  old<  He  at  once 
sought  employment  in  the  merchant  service,  in  which  he 
continued  fifteen  years  as  supercargo,  commander,  shipper, 
and  owner. 

The  troubles  in  Prance  brought  Preble  into  public  life  a 
second  time,  and  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  navy,  in  January,  1799,  His  first  service 
under  his  commission  was  as  commander  of  the  brig  Pick- 
ering. In  June,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  commissioned 
captain.     Soon  after  he  received  orders  to  the  frigate  Essex, 
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wWcli  was  built  at  Salem  by  subscription  of  the  merchants, 
who  received  government  stock  for  the  money  advanced. 
Captain  Preble  took  charge  of  the  Essex  before  her  rigging 
was  completed.  It  was  while  fitting  out  the  Essex  at  Salem, 
ind  only  a  month  before  he  sailed,  that  Commodore  Preble 
rrote  the  following  letter  to  Madam  Deering,  who  was  then 
the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Deering,  and  was  living  in  her  raan- 
jon  house,  which  stood  on  a  low  hillock  where  the  present 
^post-office  is.  Her  only  daughter,  Mary,  and  the  servants 
constituted  the  household.*  Mrs.  Deering  s  only  son  James, 
with  bis  family,  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  Middle  street. 
I  am  permitted  to  publish  the  letter  by  the  heirs  of  the  lady 
to  whom  it  was  directed, 

Salem,  Dec'r  I7th.  1799. 
I>€ar  Madam;  Wben  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  }dr*  Deering 
[her  sou  James]  here,  I  gave  him  a  snuff-box  for  you,  of  which  I  beg 
your  acceptance,  as  a  token  of  my  respect.  I  am  ordered  to  sail  the 
first  fair  wind  for  Newport,  and  from  thence  to  the  East  Indies,  this 
order  grieves  me  exceedingly,  as  it  separates  me  for  at  least  one  year 

•  Mrs.  Deering^s  house  was  built  and  owned  by  Wllliaro  Owen*  until  it 
waa  purehased  by  Natlmniel  Deeriug,  It  was  a  long  two*story  wooden 
house,  with  a  common  twosided  roof.  The  knoll  on  which  it  atood,  waa 
ten  or  more  fe^t  above  the  street^  with  a.  spacious  yard  in  front  The 
only  ornamental  shrubbery  in  the  enclosure,  waa  a  anow-ball  tree  on  one 
lido  of  the  front  steps  and  a  lilac  on  the  other.  Mrs.  Dcering's  only 
man*servant  was  William  Hanse,  who  had  charge  of  the  garden  and  the 
cow.  Hanae  was  a  celebrity  of  the  town.  He  served  in  one  of  the  Fal< 
mouth  companies  in  the  war  for  independence^  and  had  an  exalt<»d  opin- 
ion of  General  Washington.  The  boys  of  the  town  often  rained  his  iro 
by  calling  Waslungton  a  coward,  but  before  doing  it,  they  looked  out  a 
safe  way  to  escape.  His  armament  of  "small  stones^  was  almost  aa 
daogeroos  as  that  of  the  shepherd-boy  who  killed  Goliath*  Mrs.  DecHng, 
died  ia  1832^,  aged  eighty-six  years,  and  her  old  servaut  Hause,  went  to 
live  with  her  daughter,  Madam  Preble.  He  had  a  houae  of  his  own  on 
Crotv  Alley,  between  Green  and  Oak  streets. 
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from  the  society  of  yowr  family;  you  know  not  bow  very  dear  in  my 
heart  your  amiable  daughter  is;  but  T  ln^g  Itiavo  to  assure  you  tihi*  l» 
inltnii^ly  more  dear  to  me  than  ray  existence.  1  love  her  with  the 
ieuderest  tilTecdon,  and  would  sacrifice  my  life  to  promote  her  Uappl- 
ness^  —  for  heavens  sake  Madam,  plead  for  rae,  and  if  sho  should  eon- 
sent  to  he  mine,  on  my  return,  my  whole  future  life  shall  he  devoted 
to  a  tender  ami  delicate  attention  to  her  happinefts  and  your  owiu 
Yoa  may  rely  with  confidence  on  my  attention  to  prudence  and  econ- 
omy, and  a  ftteauly  adherence  to  the  intercist  of  your  family  —  fori 
love  you  all  \%ith  an  unfeigned  affection. 

You  have  long  known  of  my  attachment  to  your  lovely  daughter, 
and  I  feel  truly  sensible  of  the  delicacy  with  which  you  hav«  ever 
attended  to  my  feelings^  when  ever  1  have  visited  at  your  hou*e.  I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  friend8hip,  and  my  forvciit 
prayers  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  yourself  and 
family.  Could  my  lovely  friend  know  bow  much  t  suffer  from  the 
thougbta  of  so  long  an  ahsence  from  her,  for  whom  alone  I  wiah  to 
live,  I  am  sure  she  would  pity  roe.  Give  my  best  love  to  her,  and  tell 
her  the  future  happiness  of  my  life  rests  with  her;  ami  may  the 
God  of  all  goodness  restore  me  to  the  joys  of  her  loved  society,  and 
bless  me  with  her  alTeetions, 

It  1  po^t^essed  a  world  I  would  give  it  freely  to  pass  one  hour  with 
your  amiable  family  before  I  go,  hut  that  alas  is  im possible.    Adieu* 

Yours  with  respect, 

KdWAEB  PllEBLE, 

Mrs.  Dorcas  Deeriko,  Portt*and. 

Should  Mary  Deeriug  bless  an  other  with  her  affections,  and  not 
mo,  I  am  lost/orevtr  —  for  heavens  sake  plead  for  me.    Adieu. 

Pray  pardon  this  hasty  letter. 

The  Essex  and  Congress,  with  a  convoy  of  merchantmen, 
sailed  from  New]>ort,  Rhode  Island,  on  January  6,  1800,  for 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Essex^  Coraniodore  PreWe, 
arrived  there  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  but  the  Congress 
was  dismasted  and  put  back.  The  Essex  was  the  first  pub- 
lic vessel  that  carried  our  flag  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope.  On  his  return  voyage,  Commodore  Preble  sailed 
from  Batavk  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  with  a  convoy  of 
thirteen  laden  India  ships  bound  to  the  United  States*  %he 
Essex  was  a  remarkable  fast  sailer.  The  Commodore 
remarks  in  his  journal,  '^  Run  all  night  under  double  reefed 
top-sails  on  the  cap,  to  keep  company  with  the  merchantmen/* 
He  called  at  St,  Helena  to  wait  for  the  convoy,  and  arrived 
in  New  York  liarbor  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November. 

He  immediately  went  to  Washington  to  report  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  and  to  obtain  a  furlough.  The  secre- 
tary replied^  ^'The  leave  of  absence  you  solicit  is  granted  for 
jch  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience."  Captain  Preble*s. 
health  would  fjot  permit  him  to  return  to  the  Essex,  Ji^d  he 
remained  in  Portland  during  the  winter.  The  nature  of  his 
pafetime,  while  at  home,  we  can  conjecture  from  his  ardetit 
letter  to  Madam  Deering  a  year  before.  He  was  married  Pa 
Muss  Mary  Deering  in  March  following.  Ever  aftei-  his 
return  fi-om  tlie  East  Indies,  Commodore  Preble's  health  waa 
precarious.  Fri»m  this  cause  he  tendered  to  the  secretary 
bid  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted. 

The  Commodore's  next  service  was  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  his  return,  in  building  the  gun- 
U»ats  and  bomb-vessels,  which  were  all  built  from  his  drafts. 
Of  these  services  I  have  abeady  written-'  On  his  return 
from  Tripoli,  a  gold  medal  was  v«)ted  to  him  by  Congress 
which  is  now  in  (His.^essiun  of  his  descendants. 

In  180C,  while  his  health  was  failing,  the   Commodore 

*  I  ithould  Imve  nicntloaod  in  the  propor  ploeo,  that  oa  the  return  of 
CoziiiDodoro  Problc,  from  TrlpoU,  In  IStwl,  his  feUoMr4<iwij«nirn  (fnvo 
him  a  pubUc  dinner  at  Union  KaII,  at  which  Wocjdbury  Storor  pieeidcd. 
In  r«*»»iH>niMi  to  a  coniplirocmUM-y  toa«t,  tho  Comraodore  gave,  *•  The  town 
of  Port  bud;  niajr  if  a  comnu^iclat  iuterevtt  «v«r  moet  with  a  ready  A&d 
eHectual  protection  from  our  uavy.'' 
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wrote  to  the  secretary  oi  the  navy,  this  message :  '*If  a  senrice 
of  danger  presents,  I  shall  feel  mortified  at  not  being  em- 
ployed, I  stand  ready  to  proceed  at  a  moment's  warnlug  an 
any  service  which  the  government  think  proper  to  send  me, 
against  any  nation  or  people,  and  to  shed  niy  blood  in  the 
execution  of  such  service/*  He  made  short  trips  in  the  bay 
in  one  of  the  gun-boats,  without  benefit.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption, on  Tuesday,  August  25,  180T,  ten  days  before 
completing  his  forty-sixth  year. 

Commodore  Preble  had  for  a  year  been  building  an  ele- 
gant residence,  which  is  now  the  center  compartment  of  the 
public  house  that  bears  his  name,  but  he  had  not  moved  into 
it*  It  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  widow,  until  her  death* 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  lived  in  a  large  wooden  house 
on  Middle  street,  which  also  became  a  public  house;  first 
called  the  "Sun  Tavern,**  and  afterward  the  "Casco  House/' 
At  tfie  time  of  his  death,  this  house  had  an  open  yard  with 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  street.  At  this  house,  the  fun- 
eral services  were  held,  Dr.  Deane  officiating.  The  coffin 
was  then  brought  out,  and  the  Masonic  service  was  held  in 
the  front  yard.  All  business  of  the  town  was  suspended  on 
the  twenty-seventh,  the  day  of  the  burial.  Such  a  funeral 
pageant  had  never  been  seen  in  Portland. 

'*  Far  dawn  the  long  line  solemn  music  was  streaming^ 
Lamenting  a  chief  of  the  people  should  fall."  • 

There  was  not  a  hearse  in  Cumberland  County  at  that 
time.  As  was  the  custom,  the  coffin  was  carried  on  a  bier 
on  men's  shoulders,  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  with 

^A  gentleman  writes  me  from  New  York,  as  follows:  **I  recoUeot 

Commodore  Preble*s  funeral;  I  was  then  nine  years  old.  The  maroh 
played  principally,  vrm  'Roslyu  Castle/  which  sLace  that  time  haa  b6en 
afarorite  with  me.-* 
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cords  and  tassels  at  the  sides,  held  by  the  ^'  pall  bearers," 
hence  the  name.  On  top  of  the  pall  was  laid  the  Commo- 
dore's sword.  There  was  not  a  carriage  in  the  procession  — 
all  walked ;  even  the  bereaved  wife  was  supported  by  her 
only  brother,  James  Deering,  and,  owing  to  the  long  route  of 
the  procession,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  left  her  place  as 
chief  mourner,  and  was  assisted  to  a  neighboring  house. 
This  last  fact  I  obtained  from  a  lady,  now  dead,  who  was 
then  seventeen  years  old,  and  was  present,  observing  all 
the  proceedings  with  a  girl's  curiosity. 

Commodore  Preble's  remains  were  placed  first  in  the  tomb 
of  his  father-in-law,  Nathaniel  Deering.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Commodore's  only  child,  Edward  Deering 
Preble,  in  1846,  he  had  in  process  of  building,  a  family 
tomb,  in  the  same  time-honored  cemetery  to  which  the 
remains  of  the  father  were  removed. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

CoairUCATTOKS  with  FIlABiCB  AXD  KKOLAND.  EltBiJlOO  ACT  ASU 
50KW5TEHC0UnsE*  PURPAKATIONS  FOU  THJC  DEFSXCS  UF  T1I8 
TOWK.  Btnt.DtXO  OF  FOBT9  PRKBLE  AND  SOAIIMELL.  WAJt  or 
1812.  ExrEIiPRISK  AND  BOXER.  POBTLASTD  PBITATKKBS.  PORT^ 
I^AXD  MADE  A  HOHK  PORT  FOR  MANY  PRIVATE  ARMED  YRaSRLa. 
TjIE  town  threatened  by  a  BRITISH  SQUADRON. 

The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  which  oc- 
curred in  June,  1807,  was  a  prominent  cause  of  the  ill-feel- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which 
resulted  in  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  former  nation  in  1812* 

In  June,  1807,  a  British  squadron  was  lying  in  Lynhaven 
Bay,  in  Virginia,  From  on©  of  these  ships  three  seamen 
deserted  and  entered  on  board  the  American  frigate  Cliesa* 
peake,  at  the  Washington  navy-yard.  There  had  been  a 
formal  demand  made  for  the  men  by  the  Biitish  minister, 
and  a  refuisiil  by  the  President  to  deliver  them,  as  they  v  - 
proved  to  be  of  American  birth.  When  the  Che&ap* 
under  Commodore  James  Barron,  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  the  Mediterranean,  the  British  frigate,  Leopard, 
preceded  her  to  sea,  and,  after  bearing  down  to  within 
hailing  distance,  desired  the  Chesapeake  to  lay  to  and  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  commander  of  the  Leopard,  wliich 
was  done,  when  demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  deserters 
was  made  in  the  name  of  Admiral  Berkley  at  Hal^''  " 
Commodore  Barron  refused  to  have  his  crew  mustered, 
the  boat  left.  After  a  hail  from  the  Leopard,  she  fired 
several  broadsides  into  the  Chesapeake,  which  was  unpre* 
pared  for  action,  killing  three  men  and  wounding  eighteen 
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:0D  board  the  Chesapeake,  which  did  not  return  the  fire 
(except  a  single  gun),  but  struck  her  colors.  Several  offi- 
cers boarded  the  American  frigate  and  took  out  the  desert- 
ers. The  Chesapeake  returned  to  port,  and  the  publicatiou 
of  the  account  of  the  outrage  caused  great  excitement  and 
condemnation  from  all  parties,  and  a  general  desire  was 
expressed  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  England.  The 
outrage  was  disowned  by  the  English  ministry  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  families  of  those  slain  on  boai-d  the 
American  vessel.  The  President  ordered  all  British  armed 
vessels  to  leave  the  waters  of  the  United  Slates  imaiediately, 
but  not  having  sufficient  power  to  enforce  his  order,  they 
jrere  in  no  hurry  to  comply*  Commodore  Barron  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial  for  neglect  of  duty,  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  five  years  suspension  from  duty  without  pay. 
It  was  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  that  occasioned  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Commodore  Decatur  ia 
1820,  which  resulted  in  a  duel,  and  the  death  of  Decatur* 

The  right  to  search  American  vessels  for  British  seamen 
was  still  insisted  upon.  War  then  existed  between  France 
and  England,  and  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  been  very  successful.  December  17, 
180T,  Napoleon,  then  at  Milan,  issued  a  decree  declaring 
that  every  vessel  that  should  submit  to  be  searched^  or  to 
pay  tribute  to  England,  should  be  seized,  if  found  in  any  of 
the  harbors  of  France. 

Previous  to  this  time,  a  storm  had  been  gathering  io 
Europe,  which  threatened  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  England,  In  May,  1806,  Great  Britain  declared 
the  continent  of  Europe,  from  the  Elbe  to  Bre.^t,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  November  21,  Napoleon,  seated  in 
the  palace  of  the  vant^uished  King  of  Prussia,  at  Berlin, 
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issued  his  famous  '^Berlin  decree,"  declaring  the  British 
Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  by  which  the  vessels  of  neutral 
nations,  going  to  or  from  England,  were  liable  to  be  cap- 
tured. January  7,  1807,  the  British  government,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  issued  an  '* order  in  council,*'  which  prohibited 
neutral  powers  from  trading  from  one  port  to  another  of 
France  or  her  allies,  or  with  any  country  with  which  Eng- 
land might  not  trade^  November  11,  1807,  another  order  in 
council  was  issued,  \thich  proliibited  all  neutral  nations  from 
trading  with  France  or  her  allies,  unless  they  would  pay 
tribute  to  England.  Then  came  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, which  shook  the  American  states  from  center  to 
circumference, 

December  21,  1807,  Congress  laid  an  embargo  prohibiting 
any  American  vessel  from  sailing  to  any  foreign  port.  The 
British  orders  in  council,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and 
the  embargo,  were  death  blows  to  American  commerce  for 
the  time  being.  The  exports,  which,  in  1807,  were  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions,  in  1808,  fell  down  to  twenty- 
two  millions,  and  the  imports  fell  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  millions  to  fifty-seven  millions.  Political  parties 
were  greatly  excited ;  the  Democrats  threatening  war,  and 
the  Federalists,  smarting  under  the  embargo,  were  bitter 
against  Jeffei-son  and  his  policy,  and  accused  him  of  trying 
to  cripple  mercantile  interests.  During  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  and  up  to  1806,  the  merchants  of  the 
United  States  had  been  growing  rich,  having,  from  our 
neutrality,  been  the  principal  carriers  on  the  seas. 

When  the  counter  edicts  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the 
British  government  were  issued  against  neutral  ships  in 
1807,  the  United  States  was  the  only  neutral  maritime 
ntlioti  in  the  civilized  world,  and,  of  course,   was  doing 
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about  all  the  carrying  trade.  Commerce  and  its  connecting 
Industries  comprised  about  all  the  trade  pursued  by  the 
people  of  Portland*  What  shipping  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
"  decrees,'*  and  the  British  "  orders  in  council  *'  left,  was 
swept  away  or  made  worthless  by  the  embargo  act  of  Con- 
gress, passed  December  21,  1807*  It  prohibited  all  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  for  any  foreign 
port,  except  foreign  ships  in  ballast,  or  with  cargoes  taken  on 
board  before  notification  of  the  act ;  and  coast^wise  vessels 
were  required  to  give  heavy  bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  Senate  the  act  was  passed  with 
closed  doors,  by  a  strictly  party  vote  —  ayes  twenty-two» 
noes  six.  In  the  House  the  final  vote  was  taken  at  midnight 
and  passed  eighty-two  to  forty-four.  It  was  a  southern  and 
western  measure, 

A  supplementary  act  applying  to  the  navigation  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  baj^s,  made  the  original  act  more  stringent  and,  of 
course,  more  odious  to  the  people  of  New  England. 

Petitions  were  showered  upon  the  government  from  every 
seaport,  for  the  repeal  of  the  oppressive  act,  but  Congress 
was  deaf  to  these  appeals,  A  proposition  for  repeal,  and  to 
allow  merchantmen  to  arm  and  take  care  of  themselves,  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majarity. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Embargo  act  was  so  ruinous  to 
Portland  interests  that  in  many  cases  it  was  violated*  Car^ 
goes  were  prepared,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  organized 
parties  loaded  vessels  in  a  nighty  and  before  morning  they 
were  out  of  reach  of  government  officers.  In  several  cases 
vessels  were  loaded  and  dispatched  by  daylight,  and  the 
government  officers,  with  gun-boats  and  forts  were  powerless 
to  prevent  it.  A  great  anti-embargo  demonstration  was  got 
up  by  the  Federalists  and  those  opposed  to  the  measure. 
A  long*boat  of  a  ship  was  loaded  on  to  a  car  prepared 
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for  the  ptirpose,  Btern  foremost,  aod  rigged  like  a  ship, 
but  made  to  represent  the  state  of  the  shipping.  All 
tlie  running  rigging  wa^  hanging  loose.  On  the  -' 
and  quarters  was  painted  a  transposition  of  the  word  *'  L  .1- 
bargo/'  it  being  spelled  backwards,  making  "  0-g-r-a-b-m*e/' 
Then  all  the  truckmen  of  the  town  hitched  their  horses 
to  the  car,  in  single  line,  and  mounted  tliem,  each  one 
holding  his  whip  by  the  small  end,  at  the  side  of  hia 
horse.  Then  followed  a  band,  playing  doleful  music,  aud 
the  unemployed  people  followed  —  musters,  mates  and  men, 
and  all  the  mechanics  connected  with  commerce.  The  pro^ 
cession  marched  to  the  battery,  w^iere  Monument  street  now 
is,  and  halted.  Captain  Edward  Kelleran,  a  large  and  jolljr 
ship  captain,  delivered  a  burlesque  address,  showing  how 
easy  it  was  to  starve  old  Enghmd,  by  shutting  our  ports  and 
keeping  our  ships  at  home.  James  D.  Hopkins,  a  noted 
lawyer  and  wag,  had  adapted  Watts'  psalm,  beginning 
"  Teach  me  the  number  of  my  days,**  to  suit  the  occasion, 
and  it  was  sung  with  unction  by  the  assemblage,  to  a  solemn 
tune.  While  these  ceremonies  were  in  progress,  a  party  of 
riggers  had  tiiken  the  car  bearing  the  ship,  beliind  the  gun- 
house  and  turned  her  bow  forward,  painted  over  the  hull, 
put  the  rigging  in  the  best  trim,  hoisted  the  American 
ensign  at  each  mast-head,  and  a  crew  of  neatly  dressed  sailors 
manned  her.  In  this  improved  condition  the  procession 
marched  through  the  town  to  Union  Wharf,  and  launched 
the  ship,  with  the  crew  on  board,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  very 
large  crowd.* 

*  Fur  a  descrlptiou  of  tliis  and  other  similaLr  scenes  \n  Portlimd  diirlofp 
tbe  embargo  and  the  war  tliat  followed,  I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Andrew 
Scott^  now  living  at  Flushing,  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eight^r^eight  ^eam. 
At  the  time  of  the  paasage  of  the  Embargo  act  be  was  nine  years  old. 
His  father  was  a  ship-master  of  the  same  name,  bom  in  Scotland* 
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Tlie  pressure  upon  the  administration  against  the  Embargo 
act  became  too  great  for  resistance  and  on  the  first  of  March, 
1800,  it  was  repealed-  As  a  sop  to  those  upholding  the 
Embargo,  and  a  bugbear  to  European  belligerents,  a  Non- 
intercourse;  act  was  passed,  by  which  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  was  opened  to  all  the  world  except  England 
and  France,  and  British  and  French  ships  of  war  were 
equally  excluded  prospectively  from  American  ports. 

At  a  large  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Portland  held  January  18,  1808,  to  hear  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee chot*en  at  a  former  meeting  to  devise  a  plan  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  poor  in  the  town,  they  made  a  long 
report  from  which  the  following  is  extracted. 

Your  Committee ♦  from  the  result  of  tbeir  enquirieii,  and  the  bc!*t 
invtr^tigation  they  have  been  able  to  make,  are  unanimously  of  opln* 
ion  that  such  are  the  calamities  of  the  timea,  the  house  provided  by 
the  town  will  not  afford  shelter,  and  that  the  most  prudent  expeudr- 
turo  of  all  monieis  which  can  possibly  be  realized  by  the  Overseers  of 
the  I^oor  from  the  apecilk  appropriations  of  the  town,  will  be  greatly 
inailequate  to  moot  the  extent  of  the  calamities  we  now  fed  and 
which  art*  incix*aiiiug  upon  us  to  such  an  alarming  d«;{free. 

Your  Committee  could  not  in  the  short  lime  allowed  them,  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  heretofore  licOn 
'ftble  by  their  own  industry  in  their  several  employmentii  to  accumu- 
late moru  than  a  sutticitincy  for  the  support  uf  IhemHclves  and  fami- 
lies^  and  an*  now  by  reason  of  their  present  public  distress  not  only 
deprived  of  business  and  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  your 
Committee  are  compelled  to  say  that  they  are  already  very 

numcrons  and  -i     ^         .  asing. 

Your  Committee  further  beg  leave  to  report  that  from  a  statement 
of  the  finances  of  the  town  furnished  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Select* 
men,  it  appcfini  thut  l)y  reason  of  the  lute  hi^avy  misfortunes  of  some 
among  us,  who  have  until  uow  contributed  vary  largely  towards  the 
tiggregat4!  sum  of  our  taxes,  a  very  considerabfe  deficit  will  be  exhib- 
ited iti  the  settlement  of  the  town  accounts  for  the  present  year. 
28 
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And  your  Committee  would  further  suggest,  that  the  Murket- 
House  atamling  on  tlie  town's  Jot,  near  Dr.  Coffin 'a  ImUding,  being  a 
place  which  can  be  occupied  witJiout  cost  to  the  town,  and  st muled 
near  the  center^  can  be  with  a  very  little  expence,  furnished  with  ^ 
Chimney  and  Apparatus  for  cookinj^,  and  that  therefrom  might  Kt 
distributed  daily,  at  least  one  meal  of  wholesome  and  ch,eap  fond  fi>r 
that  part  of  the  poor  of  the  town  which  our  Overseers  may  not  be 
able  to  relieve. 

The  committee  give  information  that  tlie  Market-House  is  open  to 
carry  all  the  objects  of  the  foregoing  Votes  into  effect,  and  will  be 
continued  open  a3  long  as  their  funds  pihall  enable  tJiem.  And  it  is 
requested  that  all  Donations  of  Money,  Provisions,  Wood,  &c.  may 
be  deposited  in  the  Market-House,  where  two  of  the  Committee  will 
daily  superintend  the  dii?^tribution  of  provisions,  reconl  the  name*, 
donors  and  Lheir  donations,  and  attend  to  any  other  business  which 
may  come  within  their  commissions.  It  is  further  suji^gcstcd  by  the 
Committee  that  as  many  individuals  are  supplied  daily  from  private 
families  with  cold  provisions,  which  if  sent  to  the  Market-Hausc, 
would  furnish  relief  for  many  more  than  are  really  bcnt'Hted  by  such 
as8ii?tance  it  is  an  object  of  importance  that  such  private  rulief  be 
withheld  and  that  all  cold  pi^ovision,  &c.  <&c.  be  sent  to  the  Market- 
House,  where  it  will  be  an  important  object  with  the  Committee  that 
nothing  shall  be  wasted  but  that  all  should  be  used  with  economy. 

The  '*  market-house  **  here  mentioned*  stood  about  where 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  present  **  Old  City  Hall  '*  now  does. 
To  clear  the  lot  for  the  present  building  in  1825,  the  ruar- 
ket'huuse  (a  small  one  story  building),  was  moved  to  the 
west  corner  of  the  North  School  lot  and  became  au  engine 
house  for  a  fire  engine.  *'Dr.  Coffin^s  building,"  mentioned 
ia  the  report,  was  of  brick,  and  is  now  the  south  corner  of 
the  United  States  Hotel. 

A  long  cooking-range  of  large  kettles  was  built  in  the 
**  market-house,**  and  there  hundreds  who  had  formerly  lived 
in  aiJluence  obtained  a  large  part  of  their  daily  food.  This 
establishment  for  the  feeding  of  the  people  who  had  no 
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employment  wtis  kept  up  until  the  reatrictiona  were  removed 
from  commerce,  and  its  white  sails  were  allowed  t<3  come  and 
go  with  freedom.  Like  the  food  of  the  Israelites  *'The 
manna  ceased  on  the  morrow,  and  thejr  did  eat  of  the  fruits 
of  tlie  land  of  Canaan  that  year*" 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ^* soup  charity  "  in  Port- 
land, and  twice  at  least  since,  from  the  building  now  on  this 
hallowed  spot,  have  the  hungry  people  obtained  food  for  the 
asking,  without  money  and  without  price;  first  during  the 
.severe  depression  in  business  in  the  winter  of  1837  and 
rl838,  and  again  after  the  great  fire  of  18G6, 

The  following  extracts  relating  to  the  time  of  which  I 
have  been  writing,  are  from  a  letter  from  Captain  Andrew 
Scott,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  his  prime  he 
was  a  ship-master^  sailing  from  Portland.  His  wife  wag  a 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Dr.  Coffin,  the  younger. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.,  AugUjit  14,  1880. 
Mb,  GooLn, 

Ihar  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours,  1  have  to  say,  I  recollect  Commodore 
,  Preble's  fmieml  \n  1807*  J  wm  then  nine  years  old.  The  march 
playftd  w.«Ls  **  Hofilyn  Ctistie/'  which  since  that  time  has  been  a  fevor- 
Um  with  me.  With  other  hoys  1  followed  the  proceflsion,  I  was  lntl> 
mate  with  CapL  Enoch  Preble,  his  brother.  Hti  was  an  nntiqunrian. 
full  of  old  ndes  —  tno.tt  lutervsting  in  coaversalion,  especially  with 
the  youDg.  I  was  wJih  him  and  Stunuel  Freeman  iu  ad%ismg  about 
th(!  publicatlori  of  lb<i  tirsi  eiiitiou  of  '^  Smithed  Journal.*'  The  map 
of  Ihtj  town  iji  Williit"  UUtor}'  i»  my  drawing.  I  was  on  board  the 
EnteqjrtHe  when  nhe  came  in  with  her  prixe,  tJie  Boxer,  as  well  m  the 
litliuj{  out  of  privattsers  —  the  atartna  and  occurrences  of  the  war  of 
1812.    i  uaed  to  go  oft43n  to  the  obaervatory  —  saw  through  the  ^tele* 

•The  t«Ieiicope  in  the  obnervatory  wan  of  peculiar  interest  to  youngf 
^  SooCt^  fmm  the  fact  that  it  waa  made  iu  London,  under  the  direction  of 
father,  who  was  a  ship-maater,  and  formerly  a  retiident  of  London; 
and  WM  brought  to  Porthiud  by  him.  The  captain' h  family  always  had  a 
froe  paai  to  iho  tower,  which  the  aoa  wriioiB,  **is  good  yet/' 
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scope  the  hlocloiding  ships,  Lahogue^  Acasta,  ShftDtion  and  oLh«TS*, 
counted  Iheir  guns,  and  could  iilmoat  count  their  crews. 

I  atind  you  enclosed  a  story  of  '^  Demng  da/'  from  the  Mnssnchti* 
setts  luw  reports,  in  an  attempt  to  recapture  the  ship  Man*  Ann  from 
the  French.  Paper  hlockmiers  wore  acturil  pirates  upon  Amcricaa 
Bhips  at  the  time.  The  ship  belonged  to  Captain  Artluir  McLellnn  of 
Forllaud*  Yuu  will  notice  that  the  names  of  the  Captain,  Eben  Mctn' 
tosh  of  Portland,  and  Bacon,  mate,  of  Freeport,  are  not  given  in  tbti 
report.  They  were  suppressed  at  the  time  for  fear  of  troublts  but 
everything  about  it  was  known  by  Mcintosh's  friend?,  thoncjh  he 
refused  to  ever  speak  of  it. 

In  detail  it  was  said  that  thirteen  Frenchmen  who  luiuHrd  lo  icavL*. 
were  killed,  and  that  two  of  the  American  crew  left  on  boanl^  were 
seen  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  when  the  Frencli  got  re-poa&eaaion.    I  \ 
think  the  story  wiD  bear  repeating  in  Portland. 

The  Mcintosh  family  came  here  from  Scotland,  in  1774.  The^' 
lived  some  year^  on  Bang^s  Island,  —  afterward  at  the  hea*i  of  the 
Duckpond,  in  Windham.  There  were  four  sons  and  five  daughtcri, 
Eben  was  next  to  the  youngest,  bom  on  Bang^'s  Island,  made  his  fir»t 
voyage  with  my  father,  in  a  ship  betougiug  U>  the  Fox*8.  Pctor  ami 
Jolm  became  sailors,  but  never  rose  higher  than  mate.  Both  of  ilttun 
were  of  extraordinary  strength,  as  were  all  the  family,  as  w«sU  ftn  ciC 
terrible  tempers;  both  lost  their  lives  by  violence.  James  kept  the 
farm.  Eben  was  married  but  left  no  children.  He  continued  In  the 
employ  of  Artlmr  McLellan  and  his  sou  until  loss  of  sight  prevented 
his  wonted  usefulness.  He  had  never  laid  up  much  of  hi»  earnings. 
The  lawsuits  which  he  had  to  encounter  every  voyage  took  n  great 
part,  and  his  libendity  the  rest,  so  that  he  died  poor.  He  was  a  p«ir- 
fect  gentleman  in  soul  and  conduct — friendly  to  a  faidt,  but  "sud- 
den and  quiet  in  quarrel,"  of  courage  that  never  counted  the  numbers 
of  his  enemies,  or  his  own  danger,  and  of  irresistible  strength  in 
encountering  them.  Yet  he  had  a  peculiar  kind  of  cowiuxlice  as  a 
ship-master;  fearful  of  carrj^ing  sail — reefed  down  every  nIgUl; 
jealous  of  trusting  to  his  ofiBcei^  or  men  —  always  severe  with  his 
mates.  He  was  so  fearful  of  accidents  or  short  supplies  that  he  ovpr- 
loa^led  his  ship  with  spare  sparSj  sails,  rigging  and  anchors,  which  ho 
never  found  use  for* 
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In  his  affair  with  the  Frenchmen,  it  was  said  that  Caplxiin  Mcin- 
tosh commenced  the  attack  alone,  and  unarmed,  killing  the  prl^e- 
mtt&ter  with  his  own  sword.    Bacon,  wboBa  courage  and  character 

ere  like   hia,  coming  in  with  a  handspike.     The  others  of   iho 
Imerioin  crew  being  confined  below,  and  the  prize-crew  parUy  aloft 
Inking  in  sail,  and  the  time  so  shorty  iJie  French  sliore  and  the  lugger 
so  neur^  that  escape  was  all  but  hopeless. 

The  boat  very  narrowly  escapciJ  the  tire  and  chase  of  the  lugger, 
and  arrived  at  Dover,  England  ^  in  the  night.  The  captain  and  crew 
were  carried  in  triumph  lo  Loudon — exhibited  as  lions  at  the  theatres, 
and  provided  for  in  the  most  liberal  manner  and  claimed  by  the  clan 

fclntoeh  aa  cousins.  Yours, 

AxDRjEW  Scott. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  lugger  was  one  of 
Bonaparte*s  commissioned  cruisers*  It  was  said  at  the  time 
thitt  Guptain  Mcintosh  claimed  that  if  they  acted  like  pirates 
tie  was  excusable  for  treating  them  as  such,  and  it  will  be  seen 
iat  the  court  justi6ed  him  in  his  action.  It  was  said  that 
the  Captain  finished  by  driving  two  or  three  overboard. 

It  ifl  noticeable  that  two  of  the  opposing  counseU  Whit- 
man and  Mellon,  became  chief  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Maine. 

12th  Mass,  Reports,  p.  240.     May  term,  1S16. 
Arthur  McLellan  vs.  Maine  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co, 
ollcy  dated  March  *20th,  1811.     Ten  tliousand  dollam  on  ship  Mary 
Ann,  of  Portland,    To,  at,  and  from  Charleston,  S.  C,     To,  at, 
and  from  London  to  a  port  of  discliarge  in  the  U.  States;  with 
liberty  to  toadi  and  trade  at  St.  Ubes;    Ship  valued  at  15,000 
dollars. 
Averment,  — Ship  taken  by  the  French,  — By  force  of  arms,»  Lost 
by  ptTiIs  of  the  sea;  taken  and  carried  to  port»  unknown, &c.,  &c« 
utt  triinl  OcL  term,  —  Judge  Ihitniun. 
Master  t^stiliedt — 

Pnjcccding  up  the  English  Channel,  American  colors  hoistodi. 
March  8th  1811;  descried  an  armed  lugger  making  for  the  ship;  on 
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her  coming  up,  she  hailed  ub  in  French  also  in  English;  onlenHl  lis 
to  alter  our  course,  threatened  to  Are  Stc;  \aggtt  hoisted  FreiMih 

colors;  witness  obliged  to  comply;  lugger  accompanied  »hip  towards 
French  coast;  when  just  under  the  land,  raa  along  aide,  and  pat 
prize-raaster  and  twt>  men  on  board;  —  soon  ran  the  ship  ashore  near 
the  harbor  of  Calais,  and  then  ten  or  twelve  men  came  on  bojird  —  th» 
tide  rising,  the  ship  beat  off.  Pri2e-ma>iter  told  witness  that  be 
intended  to  carry  the  ship  into  Dunkirk;  threatened  him  and  UIp  crew 
that  they  would  run  them  through  if  they  would  not  aasist  in  working 
the  8hip^  During  this  time  no  ioquii^  waft  made  from  .tha  lufger, 
**  what  ship  It  was ?  "  '•"  where  from,  or  where  hound t  "  Xo  rv-ajon 
given  why  the  ship  was  taken  or  as  a  prize;  otdy  inquiry  *' what 
cargo? ''  Lugger  had  about  six  guns  and  8ucty  men;  g«ve  no  notice 
who  she  was,  or  what  nation,  or  whether  commissioned  or  not  by 
Belligerent  powei's.  At  the  time  of  capture  boats  might  safely  hav« 
passed  between  the  vessels. 

Finding  the  ship  in  possession  of  these  peopk,  continually  threat- 
ening and  acting  like  ruflinns,  breaking  open  and  robbing  stores  nod 
cargo,  He,  with  the  assistance  of  part  of  his  crew,  rose  upon  iho 
captors^  seized  a  dirk  from  one,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  or  din- 
abled  all  but  two  of  them,  and  got  a  complete  victory;  retook  the 
ship  and  steered  her  towards  England.     Afterwurtls^  bec'  m, 

the  lugger  again  gave  chase  with  sweeps,  and,  it  being  ni;  tat 

she  would  retake  her,  the  witness^  with  all  his  erew  (except  three,  wfio 
would  not  assist  him  for  fear  of  losing  their  lives  if  retaken),  left  tli9 
ship  and  took  to  the  boat.  The  ship  was  again  taken  and  carried 
towards  the  Fi'ench  coast,  hut  to  what  place  the  witness  did  not  know. 
He,  and  those  in  the  boat  with  him,  with  great  peril »  arrived  at 
Dover.  Nothing  has  been  heard  since,  either  of  the  ship  or  of  the 
three  American  seamen  left  in  her.  WitncJ<s  sent  his  demand 
over  to  France  to  reclaim  the  ship;  did  not  know  what  becam<*  "■'  " 
Papers  and  documents  all  remained  on  board. 

Testimony  of  the  master  confirmed  by  one  of  the  seamen.  W  ilUaui 
Widgery,  President  of  the  Company,  said  that  he  considered  it  a 
loss  which  the  Co.  was  bound  to  pay.  Several  of  the  Directors  wiire 
of  the  same  opinion.  Three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
SMCK)  dollars  were  paid  up  to  January  1812.  The  Secretarj^'n 
account  confirmed  the  payment. 
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Jury  cJiarged  bv  .iuMgo  i'uinum. 
Belligerent  ships  Imve  a  right  to  seart-h  ves^sels  on  the  high  seas; 
to  ascertain  whether  Ihej  beloQg  to  aii  eueinv.  or  if  tu*utrnl,  if  thtty 
have  eubtmbaufl  or  enemy's  property  on  hoard;  m;iy  ftend  iuti)  port 
for  above*  or  for  breach  of  blockaile.  RcHCue  talceu  for  stuch  ulh^^'^tMl 
cnu.sc  is  violatiou  ot  ifnty  of  a  neutml,  and  such  a  cause  of  forfeiture 
of  the  property  would  exonerate  underwriters*  But  Belligerents 
hA%'e  dittied  to  perforn)  as  well  as  rights  to  enjoy  and  enforce.  It  is 
their  duty  to  make  known  thtnr  ehuraeicr  and  the  vniUi^  of  detention. 
When  they  omit  to  do  &o,  m:««ter3  are  not  bound  to  know  thcni  a» 
lawfully  conimusioned  Belligerents.  Neutrals  are  not  to  be  attiickdd 
at  first  in  a  hostile  manner,  but  firat  examination  is  to  be  mrniu. 
Neutrals  have  a  right  to  i-esist  aanailing  thieves.  It  is  their  duty^  if 
the  hiws  of  nations  are  ilisregarded,  if  they  act  like  pirates,  resistLance 
in  a  right  and  duty,  The  jury  are  to  decide  whether  the  capture  wns 
by  plnites,  enemies,  rovers  or  assailing  thieves;  and  if  therr  tmd 
been  an  a<ljustment  sis  for  total  loss,  with  full  knowledge  of  facts;  it 
BO,  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiff.  If  total  loss*,  or  partial  with 
benefit  of  nalvage  ?  if  the  captain  was  for  examination  and  hiwful 
search  ?    Against 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  Total  loss. 
Exceptions  for  the  Def  *t. 

Rescue  of  g^hip,  especially  after  arrival  in   I'mnce.  wa-   Kt.nrh  vi 
Neutrality  and  discharged  underwriter:^  from  liability. 
Abandonment  not  proved. 
Part  payment  no  evidence  of  adjustment. 
MeUea  and  Stover,  Defs;  Wlutmun  and  Potter,  Pifa 

Judge  Jackison. 
Law  of  rescue  correctJy  staled  by  the  Judge  to  tlie  jury.  The 
principle  contended  for  by  the  tlefts  would  expose  evcrj*  NentraJ 
llip  to  pirates  without  right  of  self  defence.  II  the  (;at>tain  conhl 
at  rciiLst  untill  after  C4»pture,  resistance  would  come  too  late  and  be 
inelfectuAl.  The  argttment  supposes  that  the  capturer  was  a  French 
commissioned  cruiser;  no  evidence  to  the  master.  Capturers  may 
have  plnndcrcd  the  ship  and  sunk  her  with  the  three  men,  and 
neither  the  owner  nor  the  government  could  have  demanded  indemnity 
from  the  French  government.  DefendatiU  were  seasonably  apprised 
of  the  loss  and  All  circumstances.     In  the  courne  of  eight  montha 
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fhej  made  sundry  paymeuts  witUout  floggefttion  that  they  were  oot 
bound  to  pay  the  whole  for  want  of  abundonmenu     Te-  f 

the  prcisidenl  &c.  is  that  both  parties  coiiaidtirod  the  prosf  v. 

ing  hopeless.     Abandoument  is  uaually  an  idle  ceremony*     I>elt'« 
arc  bound  and  cannal  object. 
Judgment  according  to  verdict. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  there  was  ane 
vessel  belonging  to  Portland  of  nmn-of-war  build,  and  very 
suitable  for  a  privateer,  Th^^i  was  the  brig  Eiipid,  of  ono 
hundred  and  ninety  tons,  and  only  three  years  old.  Her 
speed  had  saved  her  in  more  than  one  instance  before  the 
war.  She  was  a  full  rigged  brig  with  standing  royaIs»  and 
all  the  flying  kites  that  could  be  set  with  a  reasonable  hope 
to  catch  a  zephyr.  The  account  of  her  voyage  up  the  Baltie, 
and  iier  escape  from  the  harbor  of  Memel  I  received  from  the 
officer  who  sailed  her. 

During  the  European  war  the  French  and  English  block* 
ades  of  each  other's  colonies  made  it  a  rich  prize  to  run  a 
cargo  out  of  tlie  West  India  Islands  for  a  European  market. 
This  state  of  Europe  was  the  means  of  producing  in  the 
Atlantic  states  a  class  of  clipper  built  vessels  which  have 
never  yet  been  excelled  for  speed,  and  which  became  useful 
to  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812* 

In  1809  Deacon  James  Jewett  and  his  nephewi  William 
Jewott  of  Portland,  employed  Moulton,  who  had  a  shipyard 
where  the  Gait  block  now  is,  to  build  them  a  fast  brig  to  run 
the  English  blockade  at  Guadaloupe^  but  the  iijland  had  sur- 
rendered before  her  arrival  there.  John  Curtis  was  master 
and  William  Cammett  was  first  mate.  The  brig  was  appri> 
priately  named  the  Rapid.  William  Jewett,  one  of  the 
owners,  was  a  passenger  in  the  ves&el,  and  was  determined 
to  make  a  good  voyage  at  ail  hazardsi  notwithstanding  be 
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ma  be©n"ai9appointed  in  obtaining  a  cargo  of  coffee.  He 
dociiled  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  cotton  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  to  seek  a  market  in  Europe,  The  brig  had 
iunety-&ix  bales  of  cotton  on  deck.  On  the  arrival  at  Fal- 
loutb^  England,  he  learned  that  cotton  was  wanted  at 
lemel  in  Prussia,  at  a  dollar  per  pound.  TliC  brig  joined  a 
convoy  of  seven  hundred  sail  of  raerchautnieu  at  Gotten- 
burg,  all  bound  up  tlie  Baltic  under  a  Britijih  convoy  of  sev- 
eral frigatoa  and  two  line  of  battle  ships,  one  of  which  was 
the  Victoiy,  Nelson's  flag  ship,  on  whose  deck  lie  lost  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  liapid  at  Memel  in  November  she 
was  seized  by  Bonapartist  ofticials,  as  the  city  had  a  few  days 
before  surrendered  to  hira,  and  a  guard  of  sixteen  French 
soldiers  was  put  on  board.  After  several  days*  trial  on  shore 
by  Mr,  Jewett  and  the  captain  to  have  the  brig  releasedi 
Mr.  Jewett  came  on  board  without  the  captain,  and  was 
much  aftectod  at  the  loss  of  his  vessel  and  cargo,  which 
were  confiscated,  as  the  vessel  was  from  a  British  port  and 
under  a  British  convoy,  Mr,  Jewett 's  state  of  mind  excited 
Mr.  Camtnett*s  sympathy,  and  he  proposed  to  hira  that  with 
his  j)ermission  he  would  retake  the  brig  and  run  her  out  by 
the  fortiJt  to  which  Jewett  gladly  assented,  and  the  crew  as 
gladly  promised  their  assistance,  as  they  would  lose  their 
wages  if  the  vessel  remained  a  prize  to  tlie  French.  That 
day  a  crew  of  pilots  came  on  boan!  to  take  the  brig  u]i  to 
town,  to  avoid  the  ice.  The  cook  could  speak  French,  and 
was  of  great  service  in  the  project.  The  pilote  attempted  to 
weigh  anchor,  but  found  it  foul  of  some  obstruction,  when 
Mr.  Cammett  proposed  through  the  cook,  to  sot  some  of  the 
lower  sails,  which  would  as^iist  them  in  clearing  tJie  anchor, 
which  they  agreed,     The  time  to  act  had  now  arrived. 
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The  wind  was  favorable  and  the  sails  were  set  ^xll-^k  Uie 
jib.  When  the  vessel  headed  right,  Mr.  Cammett  told  the 
men  to  hoist  the  jib,  which  the  Frenchman  tried  to  prerent, 
suspecting  the  intention,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  on 
the  crew,  but  their  guns  would  not  go  off,  as  the  faithful 
cook,  by  Mr.  Cammett's  order,  had  removed  the  flints.  Mr. 
Cammett  seized  an  axe  from  its  hiding-place,  and  at  one 
blow  cut  the  hemp  cable  on  the  windlass  and  held  the  axe  for 
future  use  if  necessary.  The  soldiers  and  pilots  went  over 
the  side  into  their  boat^  and  with  a  swift  breeze  the  Rapid 
ran  by  the  forts,  under  fire,  but  without  receiving  a  shut. 

The  Rapid  arrived  and  wintered  at  Riga,  in  Russia*  wher© 
her  cargo  was  sold  for  a  large  price,  and  she  sailed  for  Boston 
by  the  way  of  London,  making  the  passage  from  London  to 
Boston  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  fifteen  days. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1812,  the  owners  of  the  Rapid 
put  a  heavy  battery  of  fifteen  guns,  with  one  hundred  men 
on  board  of  her,  and  dispatched  her  as  a  privateer,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  WilUam  Crabtree.  She  had  very  little 
success,  and  returned  to  port.  She  was  again  sent  out  under 
the  same  captain,  with  Joseph  Weeks,  a  spirited  yuutig" 
sailor  of  the  town,  as  first  lieutenant,  but  the  favorite  Rapid 
returned  from  her  cruise  with  no  better  success.  Prizes 
were  arriving  every  week,  sent  in  by  the  Baltimore,  Now 
York,  and  Salem  privateers,  which  led  the  ownere  of  the 
Rapid  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  fault  in  the 
commander,  who  had  a  good  reputation  as  a  merchant  cap- 
tain. The  lieutenant.  Weeks,  had  shown  some  impatience 
at  the  management  of  the  captain,  and  the  owners  put 
Weeks  in  command  for  the  next  cruise. 

But  after  making  one  prize,  the  Rapid  was  caught  at  a 
disadvantage  by  a  fast-sailing  frigate,  and  was  captured.    Like 
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many  other  privateers  the  Rapid  was  overioaded  by  her  bat- 
tery. The  particulars  of  her  capture  are  given  in  the  cap- 
tain's letter  to  his  owners,  which  I. am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
give : 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Joseph  Weeks,  dated  Halifax, 
Nov.  5, 1812. 

I  am  sorr}'  to  give  you  the  disagreeable  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Rapid,  on  the  18th  ult.  by  tbe  Maidstone  frigate,  (the  Spartan  in  co.) 
after  a  chiise  of  10  hours;  —  17th,  thick  foggy  weather — at  8  a.m.  the 
fog  scaled  off —  we  discovered  two  sail  in  the  N.  E.,  the  wind  then  at 
W.  N.  W.  and  light  —  we  immediately  held  our  wind  to  the  north- 
ward —  at  half  past  8  discovered  them  to  bo  men-of-war.  tacked  ship 
and  made  all  sail  to  the  westward,  the  wind  hauling  in  to  N.  N.  W. 
The  frigates  not  more  than  4  miles  distant,  also  tacked  and  made  sail 
after  us.  At  12,  finding  that  one  of  the  frigates  was  gaining  on  us  — 
cut  away  our  stem*  boat  and  one  anchor  —  at  8  p.m.  18th  Oct.  threw 
eight  guns  over  —  at  3  a.m.  the  frigate  hoisted  American  colors,  and 
fired  a  volley  of  musketry  at  us  —  At  0  p.m.  being  under  the  cover  of 
her  musketry,  and  continued  showers  pouring  in  upon  us,  we  finding 
further  attempts  to  escape  vain,  struck  to  the  Maidstone,  Capt.  Bur- 
dett.  During  the  chase,  we  gained  6  miles  of  the  Spartan.  The 
wind  was  light,  with  a  very  heavy  sea;  had  not  tliis  been  the  case 
they  never  could  have  caught  us  —  We  have  received  the  best  of 
treatment  from  the  conmiandcrs  and  ofiicers  of  both  ships. 

Extnict  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Lieutenants  of  the  Rapid,  dated 
Halifax,  Nov.  15,  1812. 

Great  credit  is  due  Capt.  Weeks  for  his  calm  and  deliberate  con- 
duct during  the  whole  chase.  I  wjis  told  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Maid?4tone  that  the  captain  of  her  while  in  chase  said  if  he  came 
up  with  the  privateer,  he  would  give  the  captain  of  her  his  sword 
again  after  receiving  it,  for  the  skill  he  displayed  during  the  chase, 
which  ho  actually  did  when  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Halifax 
harbor. 

A  sea-captain  of  eighty-six  years,  now  living  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  who  during  the  war  of  1812  was  a  boy 
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living  neighbor  to  Captain  Weeks,  iu  King  street,  writes  me 
these  words  about  the  officera  of  the  Rapid: 

Captain  Crabtree  miwle  several  cniisca  in  the  Rapid  with  htUe  snc- 
cess.  It  was  said  by  the  boys  that  every  sail  he  met  he  ran  away 
from,  feaniig  it  was  a  British  74.  But  when  Jo  Weuks  took  com- 
mand it  was  "  HttH'ah  for  the  Bapldl  Success  to  Jo  Weeks f  '*  But 
Capt.  Jo  had  hardly  made  a  cruise  when  he  was  taken,  with  the  pick 
of  Portlaud  for  a  crew,  who  were  in  Dartmoor  Prison  until  the  end 
of  the  war* 

The  offieers  of  the  "  Maidstone  "  and  "  Spartan  *'  frigates 
had  seen  what  the  Rapid  was  capable  of  under  fayorable 
circumstances,  and  reported  her  sailing  qualities  to  the 
admiral  at  Halifax.  He  ordered  her  to  be  fitted  as  a  brig  of 
war,  and  she  was  entered  on  the  list  of  the  English  navy. 

The  Halifax  papers  of  December  30  (less  than  two  months 
after  her  capture),  report  her  as  sailing  with  a  convoy  up  the 
Bay  of  Fondy  as  "  H.  B.  M.,  gun  brig  Nova  Scotia,  formerly 
the  privateer  Rapid,  of  Portland,'*  Her  final  fate  might  be 
traced  by  the  English  navy  lists. 

Notwithstandiug  Captain  Weeks'  sword  was  returned  to 
him  for  his  skill  in  the  chase  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  England 
with  his  crew,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  witnessed  the  cruel  shooting  of  prisoners  in  the  yard  of 
Dartmoor,  by  order  of  Captain  Shortland.  After  Ids  dis- 
charge Captain  Weeks  returned  to  Portland,  and  waa  in 
command  of  merchantmen  for  many  years,  and  died  a  bache> 
lor  at  an  advanced  age.  He  found  a  pleasant  home  in  bis 
last  days,  in  the  family  of  his  brother,  Joshua  F.,  who  occu- 
pied the  old  homestead  on  India  street. 

During  President  Jefferson's  administration  the  army  and 
navy  had  been  allowed  to  run  down,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
money,  but  in  1807  it  was  apparent  that  the  national  safety 
required  the  strengthening  of  both  these  arms  of  the  publio 
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ice.  One  miUion  dollars  was  placed  at  the  clisipoBal  of 
Ihe  President  for  coast  and  harbor  defences.  There  were 
no  military  engineers  in  the  government  service,  and  civil 
agents  were  appointed  by  the  war  department^  for  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications. 

The  secretary  of  war  at  that  time  was  General  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Maine,  who  had  been  appointed  by  JeflFerson  at 
the  beginning  of  his  administration.  Hid  chief  clerk  in  the 
department  was  General  Joshua  Wingate  junior,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  secretary,  and  who  afterward  made 
Portland  his  home  until  his  death  in  1843.  As  agent  for 
the  war  department  for  Maine,  General  Dearborn  appointed 
his  son^  H.  A.  S-  Dearborn,  the  elegant  and  eloquent  gentle- 
man so  well  known  in  Portland  in  after  life.  Mr.  Dearborn 
immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office*  In  May, 
1808,  he  advertised  in  the  Portland  papers  as  follows :  **  To 
be  exchanged  for  a  site  for  a  fort  between  Jordan's  Point 
[now  occupied  by  the  Portland  Company]  and  the  extreme 
north-east  point  of  the  town,  the  land,  building,  and  battery 
of  Fort  Sumner,  in  this  town.'*  Thb  shore  of  the  harbor 
was  abandoned  as  a  proposed  site,  and  Spring  Point  waa 
fixed  upon  for  the  site  of  the  principal  fort. 

'*  Spring  Point "  was  so  named  for  a  spring  of  water  just 
above  high-water  mark ;  it  is  now  enclosed  by  the  outworks 
of  Port  Preble.  The  point  formerly  belonged  tt»  the  ancient 
White  family.  A  daughter  married  a  Thrasher,  a  tanner, 
who  occupied  the  property.  The  Thrashers  sold  the  site  for 
the  fort  to  the  government  in  1808,  and  afterward  sold 
lother  piece  of  land  to  enlarge  the  fort  lot.  It  was  on  this 
It  that  the  ancient  log  meetiug-house  stood,  and  thr  bitry- 
ing^round,  connected  with  it,  adjoins  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Dearborn  also  purchased  of    Jolin   Green   Wniden, 
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£»ther  of  the  late  Captain  Green  Walden  of  the  revenue  sei^ 
vice,  **  For  twelve  hundred  dollara  to  ine  paid  by  Ueiuy 
Alexander  Scaramel  Dearborn  agent  for  the  U*  S.  all  the 
south  west  part  of  Howea^  alias  House  hland^  containing 
twelve  acres  more  or  less." 

On  the  highest  point  of  this  purchase.  Dearborn  erected 
an  octagonal  block-house  of  timber,  with  a  pointed  roof  nf 
eight  sides.  On  the  low  upright  center  timber  of  the  roof 
was  placed  a  carved  wooden  eagle  with  extended  wings.  On 
each  of  the  eight  sides  of  the  block-house  was  an  embradure 
or  port-hole,  and  a  gun.  The  upper  story  contained  the  bat- 
tery, and  projected  over  the  lower  story  two  or  three  feet. 
AH  the  buildings,  including  the  block-house  and  barracks 
were  clapboarded  and  painted  white*  The  works  were 
enclosed  in  an  earthen  rampart  and  presented  a  picturesque 
appearance.  When  the  muderu  extensive  earthwork  was 
begun  in  1860,  the  block-house  waa  taken  down^  to  the  regret 
of  all  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  the  landscai)e.  Port 
Scauimel  is  now  built  to  mount  seventy  guns. 

Fort  Preble  was  a  more  extensive  fortress.  As  originally 
built  the  ramparts  facing  the  ship  channel  were  faced  with 
brick  and  wliitewajshed*  It  originally  contained  but  twelve 
mounted  guns.  There  were  several  one  story  cottages  with 
verandas,  used  as  officers'  quarters.  All  the  original  build* 
ings  aud  the  brick  walls  have  disappeared;  the  enclosure  has 
been  very  much  enlarged  and  contiuns  a  large  number  of 
casemates,  lis  armament  when  completed  will  number 
seventy-two  guns.  In  an  attempt  to  improve  the  ancient 
boiling-spring,  the  blasting  opened  seams  in  the  ledge,  which 
admitted  the  sea  water,  by  which  the  spring  was  greatly 
damaged. 
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One  of  Dearborn's  several  newspaper  ad \rertise meats  for 
material  for  the  forts  was  tWs : 

WanttMl  for  the  wiir-<IcpftHniciit»  ten  or  fifteen  pieceo  of  lie«t  sound 
white  ouk  timber  of  the  foilo^ving  Uimcntions,  viz. 

28  feet  long,  32  Inches  wide,  And  M  inches  tliick, 
24    **      **      26      "         **  30      **         ** 

3Q    *«      «     20      **         **  24      "        ** 

16    "      *«     U      '*         *•  14      •*         *' 

Dearborn  probably  knew  that  this  large  timber  could  be 
obtjiined  then,  but  the  largest  sticks  could  not  be  procured 
now  in  Maine. 

It  wnll  be  recollected  that  iu  1746  **  Captain  Pearson's  two 

sat  gunft"  were  mounted  at  Spring  Poirit  to  drive  back 
D'Anville'a  fleet. 

By  reference  to  the  extracts  from  the  regiruental  order* 
book  lif  Major  Ikley*  ante,  page  864,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
January,  1776,  Captain  Bryant  Morton  had  forty-eight  men 
and  one  commissioned  officer  beside  himself  engaged  *' every 
Bty  on  the  fort  at  Spring  Point,"  and  that  a  guard  of  eight 
aen  were  stationed  at  "  Portland  Point,"  to  watch  for  armed 
vessels  and  fire  alarm-guns  if  necessary.  This  was  the  point 
where  the  Portland  light-house  now  stands.  The  govern- 
ment have  within  a  few  years  built  a  battery  at  this  point. 

The  late  venerable  General  J.  G.  Swift  wrote  in  1860, 
"It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  sites  upon  which 
these  small  works  were  built,  were  those  selected  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary struggle*  and  they  remain  to  this  day  the  best  for 
their  purpose."     He  referred  to  the  coast  forts  in  general. 

In  1813  there  was  a  battery  at  Jordan's  Point,  with 
mounted  guns,  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Its  '*  pent- 
houses'^ and  "  old  gun-hou86  **  are  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  time.  I  find  no  mention  of  the  time  of  its 
construction. 
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A  communication  from  Captain  Atherton  to  the  oflBcer  of 
the  regiiUr  army  then  in  command  of  Forts  Preble  and 
Scammel,  shows  that  the  town  waa  considered  safe  from 
bombardment  as  long  as  the  enemies'  ships  could  be  pre- 
vented from  passing  thoise  forts.  Ha  said,  "Should  the 
enemy  make  an  attack  and  succeed  in  passing  the  forts«  with 
wind  and  tide  favoring  him,  this  post  (Jordan's  Point), 
would  be  the  last  stronghold  for  the  defence  and  protection 
of  the  town/'  Improved  ordnance  has  changed  the  military 
ideas.  The  last  defensive  work  built  (a  few  years  ago)* 
was  a  battery  near  the  light-house^  which  was  considered 
necessary  to  prevent  an  enemy^s  ships  from  taking  slielter 
behind  Bang  s  Island  and  shelling  the  town  from  tliat  point. 

In  1813  a  draft  of  militia  was  called  out  to  build  an  earth* 
work  fort  a  short  distance  westerly  from  Jordan's  Point, 
This  was  a  state  fort.  The  citizens  of  the  town  subscribed 
nearly  five  hundred  dollars  to  build  a  range  of  barracks  for 
the  quartering  of  the  garrison.  The  building  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet  long,  with  small  gables  on  the  roof 
feeing  the  parade.  This  fort  was  built  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Captain  Abel  W,  Atherton,  who  commanded  the 
detachment  of  militia  who  built  it.  He  was  also  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Portland  Rifle  Company,  who  after- 
ward volunteered  to  garrison  the  fort.  On  November  14< 
1813,  the  fort  was  with  some  ceremony,  named  **  Fort  Bur- 
rows," in  honor  of  the  slain  captain  of  the  brig  Enterprise. 
This  fort  and  barracks  were  perfect  within  my  recoUectiotti 
and  I  think  they  stood  about  where  the  brewery  building 
now  does,  opposite  the  machine  shop  of  the  Portland  Com- 
pany. The  fort  was  sold  by  the  state,  and  the  barracks  were 
occupied  several  years  as  tenements  for  families» 

While  the  British  squadron  was  blocking  the  harbor  in 
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August,  1814,  it  was  decided  by  the  **  committee  of  public 
Bafety/*  to  throw  up  a  battery  for  heavy  guua  at  Fish  Point, 
the  mogt  easterly  point  of  the  neck,  **  for  the  use  of  the  Sea 
fencibles,"  This  was  a  company  of  ship-raasters  and  mates, 
whose  commander  was  Captain  John  L.  Lewis. 

These  water  batteries  were  alluded  to  by  Longfellow  in 

these  llnea : 

"  I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore 
And  the  fori  upon  the  hilL" 

Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  committee,  pub- 
lished a  notice  to  all  patriotic  citizens  to  assemble  at  Fish 
Point  on  August  23,  Every  citizen  was  desired  to  bring 
with  him  "  a  pick-axe,  crow-bar,  spade,  shovel,  or  hoe,"  A 
week  later  the  citizens  of  Stevens'  Plains  and  Back  Cove  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  marched  into  town 
and  gave  a  day*s  work  on  the  battery,  many  of  them  bring- 
ing their  teams* 

I  have  heard  the  excitement  of  that  time  described.  The 
rich  men  and  ministers  took  their  entrenching  tools  on  their 
shoulders  in  the  morning  and  marched  through  the  town 
gathering  recruits  for  the  work  as  they  passed  along.  While 
the  people  were  throwing  up  ramparts,  the  carpenters  of  the 
town  were  building  the  platforms  for  the  cannon.  When 
completed,  the  battery  consisted  of  five  or  six  long  forty- 
two-pounders.  These  guns  remained  there  many  years*  and 
were  occasionally  fired  ^xv  Independence  Day.  When  the 
Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  Railroad  was  begun  in  1845,  the 
first  ground  broken  was  on  the  fourth  of  inly,  on  the  parade 
of  YvAv  Point  battery. 

All  the  defensive  works  of  Portland  except  the  light-house 
battery  were  built  before  the  great  improvementa  were  made 
in  heavy  ordnanoQ,  oonaetjuently  their  sites  were  chosen  with 
S» 
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a  Tiew  of  arming  them  with  short-range  guns.  As  lat©  a.^ 
I8589  the  formidable  looking  castle  on  Hog  Island  ledge  waa 
begun,  to  complete  this  system  of  defences,  by  a  strong 
work  that  would  command  all  the  entrances  to  the  upper 
harbor  as  well  as  the  principal  ship  chaonel.  Fort  Gorges 
was  begun  that  year,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Casey^ 
of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps.  In  bombproofs  and 
in  barbette  it  was  intended  to  receive  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  guns.  A  modern  ironclad  ship  would  soon  batter 
down  those  frowning  granite  walls,  and  make  the  tiers  of 
casemates  untenable.  If  it  is  of  little  value  for  defence,  it 
is  an  ornament  to  the  harbor.  The  future  harbor  defences 
will  probably  be  built  on  the  highlands  of  Bang's  Island  and 
the  Cape  shore.  The  forts  and  water-batteries  at  the 
entrance  are  good  of  their  kind  and  situation. 

The  act  of  Congress  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain 
was  signed  by  President  Madison,  and  a  formal  proclamation 
announcing  the  fact  was  issued  on  June  19,  1812,  Then 
the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  yet  there  was  much  feeling  remaining  against  France. 
When  the  war  act  was  considered  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, a  proposed  amendment  to  the  bill,  to  include  France 
also,  received  ten  votes« 

At  this  time  the  navy  of  the  United  States  consisted  of 
three  small  frigates,  and  nine  smaller  men-of-war,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  gun-boats.  The  British  navy  at  that 
time  consisted  df  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  ships-of-the-Une, 
thirty-five  fifties  and  forty-fours,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  frigates,  and  five  hundi*ed  and  six  smaller  vessels  of 
war,  making  a  total  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-six.  Of 
these,  eighty-one  vessels  of  all  sizes  were  on  the  ^'  American 
station,"  whose  home  port  was  Halifax* 
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At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  we  had  very  little 
commerce  expogied  at  sea,  owing  to  restrictions  and  dangers 
which  had  prevailed.  Seventy-eight  days  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  sailing 
of  any  American  vessel  for  any  foreign  port  within  ninety 
days.  This  was  pi;eparatory  to  the  passage  of  the  war  act. 
On  the  passage  of  this  embargo  act,  the  merchants  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  despatched  a  fast  pilot- 
boat  to  Hamburg  with  orders  to  their  ships  to  remain  in  the 
ports  where  the  orders  found  them.  This  saved  many  from 
being  captured  unawares*  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  and  a  few  dajrs  later  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
Portland,  Isaac  Ilsley,  was  prepared  to  issue  them  here. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Portland  harbor  con- 
tained numerous  dismantled  ships  and  other  vessels ;  some 
hauled  up  in  the  secure  coves,  some  swinging  at  anchor  in 
the  stream,  while  the  wharves  were  lined  with  others  in  the 
same  state  of  inactivity.  This  state  of  the  town's  principal 
industry  was  caused  by  the  restrictions  upon  her  commerce 
by  our  own  government,  and  by  the  belligerent  nations  of 
Europe.  The  officers  and  men  who  had  sailed  these  vessels 
were  idle  and  ready  for  any  adventure  which  would  afford 
them  remunerative  employment. 

When  the  war  was  declared  Portland  had  but  few  vessels 
which  were  built  for  speed.  She  had  no  first-class  pilot 
boats,  and  the  fishing  vessels  wore  very  much  inferior  to  those 
of  the  present  day.  With  one-half  the  present  New  England 
fishing  fleet,  each  vessel  with  a  long  pivot  gun  amidship,  the 
Americans  would  have  cleared  the  Atlantic  waters  of  all 
British  merchantmen  and  of  all  their  cruisers,  except  the 
largest  ones,  in  six  weeks*    Poriknd  had  two  or  three  clip. 
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per  brigs  and  schooners  which  were  previously  built  to  ran 
the  English  blockade  of  the  French  West  India  Islands,  but 
they  were  not  in  port,  as  their  owners  thought  them  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  among  the  belligerent  cruisers  of 
contending  Europe ;  and  they  were  pursuing  their  precarious 
business  in  any  sea,  where  a  venture  promised  success. 

For  want  of  a  suitable  navy  we  were  compelled  to  suffer 
from  the  insolent  attacks  on  our  shipping  by  France  and 
England.  The  government  was  compelled  to  depend  chiefly 
on  private  armed  vessels  to  protect  in  a  measure  the  coasting 
trade  and  the  fisheries. 

Encouraged  by  the  government,  the  owners  of  any  small, 
fast  vessel,  in  any  port  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  began  to 
think  of  making  her  a  private  cruiser,  and  at  the  start  men 
were  not  wanting  to  enter  on  wages,  or  to  take  a  share  in 
the  profits  the  same  as  on  a  fishing  trip.  They  were  not  all 
seamen,  but  many  idle  landsmen  with  a  taste  for  adventure, 
able  to  handle  a  musket,  and  to  pull  and  haul,  shipped  as 
marines. 

Where  facilities  were  at  hand  green  timber  was  taken  from 
the  woods  and  keels  laid  down  for  cheap  vessels,  for  which 
the  only  object  or  quality  sought  seemed  to  be  speed,  to 
enable  them  to  overhaul  or  escape  from  an  enemy,  as  tlie  cir* 
cumstances  might  require. 

One  of  these  vessels  hurriedly  built  was  the  threc-masted ' 
schooner  "  Dart.^*  This  vessel  was  built,  armed  and  fitted  for 
a  cruise,  in  five  weeks  from  the  declaration  of  war.  She 
was  built  on  the  Cape  Elizabeth  side  of  the  harbor,  and  was 
owned  by  Joseph  Cross  and  others  of  Portland.  Of  course 
she  was  not  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  was  only  of 
forty  tons  burthen.  Contrary  to  the  fashion  for  vessels  of 
the  time,  she   was  built  low  and  long,  and  with  a  pink 
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ern;  and  for  the  facility  of  hiding  from  an  enemy  in  a 
:  at  sea,  her  three  roasts  were  jointed  above  the  deck, 
allowing  them  to  be  dropped  like  those  of  a  canal  boat. 
She  carried  four  guns.  This  description  I  obtained  years 
ago,  from  an  old  privateersman,  but  the  log  book  does  not 
mention  the  lowering  of  the  masts  —  perhaps  they  had  no 
necessity  for  it.  I  find  by  the  log  that  she  carried  tlying 
topsails  on  yards  that  were  sent  down  or  up  at  pleasure. 
The  commander  of  the  **  Dart "  during  her  career  was  Cap- 
tain Juhn  Curtis.  I  have  the  journal  of  her  first  cruise  with 
this  caption : 

*^hOQ  BOOK  FOR  THE  PRIVATE  AR^rBD  TffREB-MASTED 
SGUOONER  DART  OF  PORTLAND,  JOHN  CURTIS,  COM- 
MANDER.*' 

The  "  Dart "  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  desirable  ves- 
sel to  serve  on  board  of,  in  the  estimation  of  the  sailors, 
although  men  were  plenty.  Perhaps  from  the  joined  masts, 
low  gunwale,  and  long  sweeps,  they  discovered  that  she  was 
intended  to  depend  much  on  **wliite  ash  breezes,*'  as  they 
called  rowing,  from  the  species  of  wood  of  which  the  sweeps 
were  made.     The  first  entry  in  the  log  is : 

Monday,  Jaly  27,  1812*  — This  day  begins  with  a  calm.  At  12 
meridian,  got  underway  and  boat  out  of  the  harbor  — the  wind  at 
SW.  The  crew  amounting  to  27  in  all,  bound  to  Townscnd  (Booth- 
bay)  to  recruit  men.  At  one  p.m.  passed  Fort  Preble,  l^atter  part 
calm  —  took  to  our  sweeps.  At  11  at  night,  came  to  anchor  2  miles 
below  the  harbor- 
July  28*  —  At  sunrise,  got  under  way  and  came  up  to  town.  The 
captain  went  on  shore,  but  could  not  get  a  man.  C4ot  underway 
bound  to  Thomaston,  to  recruit  men. 

The  Dart  arrived  at  Thomtston  on  the  thirtieth* 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  1,  got  all  hands  on  board,  amounting  to  4^  in  all. 

The  next  day  the  schooner  went  to  sea,  and  on  the  twenty- 
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third  of  August  took  two  English  brigs  from  Ireland.  Put 
prize  crews  on  board,  and  ordered  them  to  Portland.  Oq 
the  twenty-seventh  captured  the  brig  Eliza  of  Lancaster, 
bound  to  Mirimichi ;  manneu  her  and  ordered  her  tu  Port* 
land* 

The  next  capture  made  the  Dart  famous,  and  raised  lAe 
spirits  of  all  Portland.     It  is  thus  recorded  ; 

Aug.  31,  1812.  —At  5  a.m.,  Cape  Ray  bearing  XNE,  distant  four 
leagues;  at  8  saw  a  sail;  at  9  she  proved  to  be  a  brig^  standiag  to  the 
Northward,  We  hauled  our  wind,;but  could  not  fetch  her.  At  10 
tackud  ship  and  at  11  eiime  up  with  her;  gave  her  two  sho!  and 
brought  her  to.  She  proved  to  be  the  brig  Dianna^  Capt  Alexander 
Thorn,  from  London  bound  to  Quebec,  with  212  puncheons  of  rum  on 
board.  Put  Mr.  Thomas  (Wra.  first  officer)  on  boanl  as  pri«e  master, 
with  pUot  and  nine  men,  and  ordered  her  for  Portland. 

The  captain  of  the  Dianna,  With  his  crew,  wished  to  be 
landed,  which  was  done  the  next  day  at  Cape  La  Have, 
From  the  constant  drain  on  hi^crew  to  man  prizes,  Captain 
Curtis  judged  it  prudent  to  run  in.  The  Dart  arrived  in 
Portland  on  the  eleventh  o^  September,  after  a  cruise  of 
fortyone  days.  Whether  the  prizes  had  arrived  before  him 
or  not,  the  journal  dt^ea  not  say,  but  from  undoubted  tradi- 
tion I  know  that  tlie  Dianna  did  finally  arrive,  and  her  cargo 
proved  famous  as  the  **^  Old  Dart  Rum,"  which  became  more 
celebrated  for  tlie  peculiar  flavor  than  any  cargo  of  spirits 
ever  landed  in  the  country.  It  had  probably  Iain  for  yearn 
improving,  in  the  vaults  of  the  London  docks,  until  some 
Canadian  merchant  had  di^overed  its  quality  and  pui> 
cliased  it. 

Sixty  years  ago  Old  Dart  rum  was  retailed  in  Portland 
from  *'Hhe  original  casks'^  at  £iMy  prices,  but  some  of  them 
had  undoubtedly  been  refilled  several  times.  I  have  in  mind 
a  worthy  old  gentleman  who  kept  a  house  of  entertainment, 
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who  would  show  his  appreciation  of  a  few  special  friends 
occasionally  by  setting  before  them  a  bottle  labeled  "  Old 
Dart,"  and  if  there  were  any  youngsters  present  who  did  not 
know  its  history,  he  would  dilate  on  and  magnify  its  pecul- 
iar oily  character,  not  forgetting  to  caution  them  against  its 
deceptive  strength,  and  while  doing  it  one  eye  would  close, 
and  his  lips  would  moisten,  showing  that  he  appreciated  its 
flavor  himself. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  desirable  properties  of  the 
"Dart"  rum,  a  rival  appeared  in  a  waif  puncheon  of  rum 
picked  up  at  sea  by  Captain  Lemuel  Weeks.  It  was  called 
the  "  Admiral  Rum,"  from  what  circumstances  I  know  not. 
While  on  a  homeward  passage  Captain  Weeks,  or  some  of 
the  ship's  company,  discovered  an  uncommon  object  floating 
near  the  ship.  The  top  sails  were  laid  to  the  masts  and  a 
.boat  lowered,  and  on  his  return  the  oflScer  reported  it  to  be 
a  puncheon  full  of  some  liquid,  seemingly  tight,  but  with 
every  appearance  of  having  been  long  in  the  water,  covered 
with  barnacles,  and  the  hoo]^  badly  damaged.  The  oflScer 
doubted  the  strength  of  the  chimbs  to  admit  of  hoisting  it 
in  the  usual  way  with  can-hooks.  The  captain's  curiosity 
became  excited  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  enclosed  in  a  sling, 
and  hoisted  carefully  with  a  tackle  from  the  yard  arm,  which 
Lvas  done  and  it  was  safely  swung  inboard  and  broached 
'With  the  above  result.  The  captain  distributed  much  of  it 
to  his  friends  and  it  became  a  doubtful  matter  which  had  the 
most  admirers,  the  Admiral  rum,  or  the  Dart  brand. 

All  the  spirits  used  by  our  forefiitbers  were  undoubtedly 
of  a  different  manufacture  and  quality  from  those  sold  at  the 
present  day.  If  they  had  produced  the  same  effects  as 
modern  spirits,  the  race  filSt  have  degenerated  to  people  of 
no  more  intelligence  than  the  ape,  from  whom  Darwin  argues 
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we  descended ;  for  all  classes  drank  habituallyf  and  on  all 
occadioiis.  What  would  Portland  now  do  with  five  times  the 
population  with  two  hundred  and  twelve  puncheons  of  rum? 

How  many  cruises  were  afterward  made  by  the  Dart,  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  is  well  known  that  she 
finally  sailed  from  Portland  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Curtis,  and  the  fate  of  vessel  and  crew  was  never  known. 
She  probably  foundered  in  a  gale,  from  her  faulty  con- 
struction, 

Another  of  the  early  and  hastily  built  privateers  of  the 
war  was  the  sloop  "Yankee."  She  was  built  by  a  boat 
builder  by  the  name  of  John  H,  Hall,  who  had  a  shop  near 
Richardson's  wharf,  and  lived  at  the  corner  of  Fore  and  Cot- 
ton streets.  He  was  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  **  Hall's 
breech  loading  rifle,"  the  first,  I  think,  of  the  breech  loaders. 
He  sold  his  patent  to  the  United  States  government  and 
went  to  Harper's  Ferry  to  superintend  its  manufacture* 

The  model  of  the  Yankee  was  as  long  a  step  from  the 
beaten  track  as  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  rifle  barrel  and  i 
making  it  spring  up  to  be  loaded.     The  sloop  wiis  about  ane^ 
hundred  tons,  flat  bottomed,  and  having  a  keel  nearly  sixi 
feet    deep,   bolted    through  and    through   to  the  keehion) 
intended  to  have  the  same  effect  in  sailing  as  the  modern 
center-board,  and  might  have  been  the  fii-st  suggestion  of  it  |  j 
but  unfortunately  it  could  not,  like  the  center-board^  bs| 
drawn  up  in  a  heavy  sea. 

The  Yankee  was  owned  in  shares  by  a  company  as  were 
most  of  the  privateers.  She  sailed  in  command  of  Captain 
James  Brooks,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  had  sailed  from 
Portland  several  years  in  the  merchant  service.  He  was  the 
father  of  James  Brooks,  who  was  once  the  editor  of  the 
Portland  Advertiser  and  afterward  established    the   New 
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York  Express.  He  was  subsequently  a  representative  to 
Congrens.  His  brother,  Erastus,  was  associated  with  hira  in 
the  management  of  the  Express*  He  was  a  printer,  and 
served  his  time  with  Day  and  Frasier,  of  Portland. 

A  mate  of  a  merchantman,  named  Veazie,  was  an  officer 
in  the  Yankee.  He  was  a  brother  of  General  Samuel  Veazde, 
who  died  in  Bangor,  a  few  yeai'S  ago,  very  wealthy;  the 
General  then  was  a  baker's  apprentice  and  drove  a  bread 
r  cart  in  Portland. 

Captain  Crabtree  in  the  privateer  **  Rapid,*'  in  coming  in, 
passed  the  "Yankee"  off  Portland  light,  going  out,  and 
cheered  her.  This  was  the  last  ever  heard  of  her  or  her 
company,  who  repeatedly  cheered  the  "Rapid''  in  passing, 
seeming  in  high  spirits.  Her  deep  keel  probably  caused  her 
to  founder  in  a  gale,  as  it  gave  the  seas  a  great  purchase  on 
the  fastenings  and  started  a  plank. 

<^  It  was  not  in  the  battle, 
A  tempest  gave  the  ahock." 

The  brig  Ditsh  was  the  most  efficient  and  successful  of 
the  private  armed  fleet  owned  in  Portland  during  the  war 
of  1812,  until  her  final  catastrophe  in  the  last  few  months 
of  hostilities. 

The  Dash  was  built  at  Porter^s  Landing,  Freeport,  by 
Brewer.  This  was  the  native  place  of  her  principal  owners, 
Seward  and  Samuel  Porter,  merchants  of  Portland,  on 
Union  wharf,  both  of  whom  had  been  ship-masters,  and 
well  knew  the  proper  model  fur  a  vessel  of  her  class,  and  for 
the  business  for  which  she  was  intended,  namely,  to  carry  a 
fair  cargo,  sail  well,  and  fight  her  way  to  her  intended  port, 
without  a  heavy  and  cumbersome  battery.  She  wjis  of  two 
hundred  and  twentj^-two  tons  burthen,  pierced  for  sixteen 
I  guns,  and  was  launched  early  in  1813.    She  was  first  rigged 
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aa  a  topsail  schooner  with  a  top  gallant  sail  and  all  the  light 
sails  possible  to  set.  Her  armament  was  originally  a  long 
thirty-two  pound  pivot  gun,  and  six  broad-aide  guns*  The 
other  ports  had  wooden  guns  to  make  a  good  show  to  an 
enemy  when  her  ports  were  opened.  Her  crew  numbered 
forty.* 

The  first  commander  of  the  Dash  was  Captain  Edward 
Kelleran,  who  came  from  Thompson,  and  was  long  an  active 
shipmaster  after  the  war,  in  the  employ  of  Captain  Asa 
Clapp  and  Matthew  Cobb,  and  died  in  Portland  in  about 
1850,  He  made  the  voyage  in  the  Dash  to  St.  Domingo  and 
returned  safely  laden  with  coffee  and  logwood  —  enough  of 
the  latter  for  "dunnage  '*  to  stow  the  coffee.  The  journal  of 
the  first  voyage  of  the  Dash  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cus- 
tom House,  but  I  learned  some  partioulars  of  it  from  one  of 
the  owners,  Captain  Seward  Porter,  in  whose  family  I  passed 
the  first  year  of  my  married  life.     He  never  tired  in  describ- 

*  There  waa  an  amuamg  story  in  circulation  about  the  pivot-gun  of  tho 
Dafib.  Some  years  before  the  war  which  produced  the  Daah,  WiUiam 
McLeUau  kept  a  variety  store  on  Temple  street,  and  also  kept  piano- 
fortes to  let,  which  were  obtained  second-hand  from  Boston.  Needing 
an  additional  one,  he  gave  an  order  to  Captain  John  L*  Lewis,  who  sailed 
a  packet  Kloop  between  tlie  two  towns,  to  purchajse  for  him  a  second-hand 
**  forte-pi ano»"  in  Boston,  which  was  then  a  oommou  way  of  writing  tho 
name  of  tho  Instiiiment.  On  his  return  from  the  trip,  and  making  the 
sloop  fast  at  Long  wharf,  Captain  Lewis  went  immediately  to  McLellan'a 
store,  and  said  to  him:  **  I  could  n*t  tind  a  forty-pounder,  but  I  got  jon 
along  thirty-two,  which  was  the  biggest  I  could  Hud;  and  I  want  it 
taken  away,  as  it  lays  right  across  my  hatch^'' 

The  captain  supposed  that  McLellan  had  an  interest  in  some  TesMl 
for  which  he  wanted  a  gun,  as  all  wei^  then  ai'med.  The  gun  lay  on  Ihe 
wharf  several  years,  and  was  referred  to  as  *'  Billy  Mac*s  piano,**  until 
guns  came  to  be  more  salable  than  pianos,  and  the  *Mong  thirty-two," 
from  an  object  of  ridicule,  becsime  a  terror  to  John  Bull,  as  the  pivpt* 
gun  of  Portland's  crack  privateer. 
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mg  the  sailing  qualities  and  career  of  his  favorite  clipper. 
Captain  Kelleran  evaded  or  ran  away  from  the  British 
cruisers  that  infested  our  coast,  before  our  own  armed  vessels 
became  numerous^  and  was  on  his  passiige  home  with  a  cargo 
of  coffee.  When  near  his  home  port  he  was  chased  by  an 
enemy's  vessel,  and  escaped  by  carrying  sail  until  he  sprung 
his  foremast,  but  being  a  good  pilot  he  run  into  shoal  water, 
sphere  the  enemy  dared  not  follow.  He  delivered  the  cargo 
safely  to  her  owners^  and  it  was  sold  at  war  prices. 

The  Dash  had  now  been  tested  in  all  weather,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  and  it  was  found  that  she  would  bear  more 
bead  sail,  and  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  broken  mast  with 
one  suitable  for  an  hermaphrodite  brig,  and  the  whole  rig  was 
dmnged  to  that  of  a  long-legged  brig.  Captain  Cammett^ 
who  commanded  the  Dash  after  Captain  Kelleran,  has  often 
described  to  me  the  rig  of  the  vessel,  which  he  considered 
perfect  for  speed  when  iu  the  proper  trim.  To  balance  the 
increased  spread  of  canvas  on  the  foremast  a  long  sliding 
spar  was  fitted  to  the  mainboom^  to  which  a  "ring  tail'*  was 
attached  to  be  hoisted  to  the  gaff  when  needed,  which 
increased  the  size  of  the  mainsail  one-third,  A  lunger  maiu 
topmast  with  a  gaff  topsail  to  correspond,  replaced  the  old 
ones.  With  these  improvements,  and  a  wholesale  breeze,  the 
Da&h  could  overtake  or  run  away  from  anything  of  her  class. 
There  was  one  advantage  the  English  cruisers  had  ove^ 
ours  —  we  had  no  sheathing  copper,  and  all  kinds  of  compo- 
sitions were  prepared  to  lay  over  vessel  bottoms,  to  increase 
their  speed,  and  prevent  their  getting  fouL 

I  have  the  journal  of  the  second  voyage  of  the  Dash  under 
tl^e  command  of  Captain  Kelleran.  It  commences  at  Cas- 
tine,  from  whence  she  sailed  August  31,  1813.  She  called  at 
Deer  Island  and  Owlshead  to  ship  men,  and  sailed  for  Port- 
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au-Prince  on  the  sixth  of  September,  arrived  at  Jacquemel 
September  22  anil  at  Portrau-Prince  October  1.  Sold  and 
diiicbarged  cargo  (probably  lumber).  Payed  over  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  with  soap  and  tallow,  to  do  wliich  the  vessel 
was  careened.  Took  on  board  coffee  and  logwood  on  the 
vessers  account,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  bags  of  coffee  on 
freight.  Sailed  for  Portland  on  the  seventeenth  of  October. 
October  31  was  chased  by  an  English  brig  and  was  compelled 
to  throw  overboard  four  hundred  bags  of  coffee,  the  spare 
spars,  and  the  two  bow  guns.  November  3  the  chase  con* 
tinned  and  the  Dash  threw  one  hundred  and  twenty-t^vo 
more  bags  of  coffee,  two  more  iron  guns,  and  all  the  wooden 
ones,  ten  in  number,  which  brought  the  brig  into  proper 
sailing  trim,  and  she  escaped  after  a  two  days^  chase,  saving 
all  the  cargo  belonging  to  the  brig.  The  next  day  the  Dash 
was  chased  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  and  a  brig,  from  which 
she  escaped  by  her  superior  sailing,  and  arrived  in  Portland, 
November  5,  1813. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dash,  the  townspeople 
were  fearful  of  an  attack  from  a  British  squadron  which  was 
hovering  on  the  coast,  and  the  owners  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Dash  had  it  carted  to  Gorham  village  for  safety.  The  coffee 
was  divided  into  three  lots  and  was  left  in  charge  of  Nahum 
Chadbijurne,  Nathaniel  Gould,  and  Captain  Harding.  This 
cargo  of  coffee  was  returned  to  Portland  and  stored  in  the 
Porters'  warehouse  on  Union  wharf,  and  on  January  22, 
1814,  the  block  of  four  wooden  stores  was  burned*  In  this 
fire  the  Porters  lost  beside  the  cargo  of  coffee,  which  was 
worth  one  dollar  per  pound,  two  gangs  of  rigging  for  new 
vessels,  all  uninsured. 

On  December  18, 1818,  Captain  Kelleran  again  sailed  from 
Portland  in  command  of  the  Dash  for  Port-au-Prince.    To 
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evade  the  enemy's  cruisei-s  was  not  the  only  care  and  anxiety 
of  the  navigators  in  a  winter  passage  on  our  coast.  There 
were  then  no  chronometers,  and  the  vessel  luust  be  navigated 
by  "dead  reckoning."  Beside  they  were  frequently  caught 
in  storms  on  a  lee  coaat — no  "indications'*  being  then 
published  a  day  in  advance.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Dash  on  the  next  day  after  sailing.  The  day  she  sailed 
ended  with  a  thick  snowstorm  and  there  were  no  fog  horns, 
I  give  the  vessera  log  for  the  next  day  after  salUng : 

Tuesday,  14th  Dec,  1813.  Commences  with  stiff  hroczes  accompa- 
nied with  squalls  of  snow  and  haiU  At  3  p,n>,  iu  foretop  gallant  sai| 
and  jib,  and  reefed  the  mmnsaiU  At  5  in  main  topmajit  staysail  and 
close  reefed  the  foretop  saih  At  10  iu  mainsail,  and  scudded  under 
the  foretop  sail  and  fore  sail.  Wind  hauled  to  the  north.  Middle 
pail  a  hard  gale  with  snow  and  sleet  — a  very  bad  sea;  latter  part  a 
very  heavy  gale.  At  6  a.m.  reefed  the  fore  sail,  and  at  10  sent  down 
the  topgallant  yard,  ends  with  thick  squally  weather. 

The  wind  bein^  off  shore  gave  him  sea  room  to  scud. 

The  Daeh  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince  December  81.  Sold 
and  delivered  cargo  and  gave  the  ve^3sel  the  usual  soap  and 
tallow  bottom.  Took  on  board  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
coffee,  and  sailed  for  home  in  company  with  privateer 
schooner  Fbish  of  New  York,  on  January  16,  1814 ;  same 
day  saw  an  English  frigate,  and  both  vessels  returned  to  port 
for  protection  from  the  frigate,  which  proved  to  be  th^ 
Leonidaa,  which  anchored  in  the  outer  roads.  The  two  pri- 
vateers hauled  alongside  of  each  other  and  kept  all  hands  at 
quarters  all  night  to  repel  any  attack  from  the  frigate's  boats, 
although  it  was  a  neutral  port. 

To  show  the  lack  of  respect  for  the  laws  of  nations  by 
British  naval  commanders,  it  is  only  necessary  to  nientiou 
the  case  of  the  privateer  brig  General  Armstrong  of  New 
York*     She  was  a  very  powerful  vessel,  with  a  daring  cap- 
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tain  (Reid)*  He  had  boldly  attacked  and  beat  off  in  the 
night,  an  Englisli  frigate,  supposing  that  she  was  a  letter  of 
marque,  and  captured  the  ship  Queen  of  sixteen  guns,  with 
a  cargo  invoiced  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
These  daring  act«  had  excited  the  hatred  of  the  whole  British 
navy.  On  September  26,  1814,  the  General  Armstrong 
anchored  in  the  Portuguese  port  of  FayaL  At  sunset  the 
same  day  the  British  naval  ships  Plantagenet,  Rota,  and  Car- 
nation anchored  in  the  roadstetad.  Fearing  an  attack  the 
Armstrong  warped  up  under  the  guns  of  the  Castle ;  yet  she 
was  twice  attacked  by  boats  from  these  vessels — ^the  last 
time  by  twelve  boatB.  In  both  attacks  the  boats  lost  sixty- 
three  killed  and  one  hundred  and  ten  wounded,  with  the  loss 
of  several  boats.  On  the  twenty-seventh  one  of  the  sliipa 
hauled  in  and  commenced  a  cannonade  on  the  privateer. 
Finding  that  the  Armstrong  would  be  taken,  Captain  Reid 
abandoned  his  vessel,  after  firing  a  six-pound  shot  down  the 
hatchway  and  through  her  bottom.  This  sinking  gun  was 
fired  by  Captain  Thomas  B.  Parsons,  who  was  sailing  master 
on  board.  He  afterward  taught  navigation  for  years  in 
Portland,  and  died  here  in  1870,  aged  eighty-three. 

But  to  return  to  the  Dash.  During  the  next  day  the  offi- 
cers of  the  frigate  made  some  threats  to  cut  out  the  Ameri- 
can vessels.  The  armed  schooner  Chancey  of  New  York 
was  also  in  port  and  hauled  alongside  of  the  other  two 
vessels,  and  all  three  were  moored  and  lashed  together  ia 
the  form  of  a  cross,  so  that  they  could  fire  la  all  directions 
in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  frigate^s  boats.  In  this  state, 
with  shotted  guns,  and  every  man  at  his  station,  they 
waited  in  vain  for  the  threatened  attack*  The  frigate  saw 
the  preparation  and  made  no  demonstration,  but  sailed  the 
next  day.    The  Dash  sailed  for  Portland  on  the  twenty- 
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Bcond,  in  company  with  the   two  schooners,  and  arrived 
^home  in  safety  on   the   fifteenth  of  February,  except  the 
cargo  was  shifted  in  a  gale,  hut  was  replaced  the  next  day. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  Captain  Kelleran  as  com- 
mander of  the  Dash.  He  came  here  from  Georges  river. 
The  paternal  mansion  was  to  be  seen  high  up  on  the  bank  of 
that  stream  two  years  ago.  He  came  to  Portland  early  in 
the  century.  I  have  before  me  a  newspaper  of  December, 
L1810|  containing  his  arrival  at  Portland,  as  master  of  the 
ship  North  America  from  Cronstadt,  Russia,  **with  iron 
and  sail  duck  to  Asa  Clapp/'  This  was  a  twin  ship  to  the 
South  America;  they,  with  several  others  in  the  Russian 
trade,  were  owned  by  Asa  Clapp  and  Matthew  Cobb. 
Within  eighteen  months  after  Captain  Kelleran  left  the 
Dash,  the  war  was  ended,  and  he  went  back  to  the  Russian 
trade.  Those  who  recollect  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1840,  will  recall  Captain  Kelleran's  jolly  face  and  figure, 
^  which  would  rival  Hackett*s  personification  of  Jack  Falstoff, 
Singing  was  relied  upon  as  a  means  of  conversion  in  that 
contest,  as  much  as  it  ever  was  at  a  camp-meeting.  Captain 
Kelleran  was  then  well  along  in  years,  and  an  enthusiastic 
Harrison  man,  with  a  powerful  voice.  Those  who  took  a 
part  in  that  campaign  will  recollect  his  voice  and  appearance 
at  the  Whig  meetings,  when,  with  his  arm  aloft,  he  led  the 
chorus  in  these  closing  lines  : 

**  We  *11  sing  tho  Harrison  songs  by  night, 
And  beat  his  foes  by  day." 

then   his  ringing  shout   of  "  hip-hip-hurrah  I  *^    after 

the  English  fashion.     He  was  then  probably  seventy  years 

old,  six  feet  and  more  in  height,  and  weighed  two  hundred 

kftnd  iif^  pounds.    On  the  fly  leaf  of  the  journal  of  bis  last 
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voyage  in  tlie  Dash  is  a  stirring,  patriotic  song  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

Hitherto  the  Dash  had  not  been  aggressive,  but  had  been 
sailed  in  the  regular  St,  Domingo  trade,  and  wasted  no 
ammunition  except  in  self  defence.  Her  next  two  cruises 
were  made  under  the  command  of  Captain  William  Cam. 
mett,  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  like  his  predecessor, 
almost  a  giant  in  stature.  He  had  seen  some  war  service. 
He  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Rapid  when  she  went  to 
sea  in  company  with  the  Teazer  "  to  try  her  sailing."  This 
was  in  August,  1812,  as  mentioned  in  the  log  of  the  Teazer. 
At  the  time  William  Crabtree  was  captain.  Lieutenant 
Caramett  well  knew  the  speed  of  the  Rapid,  as  he  sailed  as 
mate  on  her  first  voyage,  in  1809,  and  while  the  captain  was 
on  shore  he  ran  her  out  of  the  harbor  of  MemeU  Prussia, 
after  having  been  seized  by  Napoleon's  officers,  whom  he 
drove  into  their  boat,  and  saved  the  brig  and  cargo*  He 
xnade  the  passage  home  from  London  to  Boston  in  sixteen 
days,  and  yet  the  captain  of  the  Teazer  claimed  to  have  beat 
her  in  a  two  hours'  trial. 

The  log  book  of  Captain  Cammett's  first  cruise  in  the 
Dash  is  not  among  those  discovered  in  the  Custom  House. 
The  brig  arrived  from  her  previous  voyage  on  February 
15,  1814,  and  Captain  Caramett's  arrival  in  Portland  is 
reported  iu  the  "  Gazette,- *  as  occurring  , on  Tuesday,  Julj^ 
11,  so  the  cruise  must  have  been  made  during  the  interven- 
ing time.  In  later  years  Captain  Cammett  was  a  daily  and 
welcome  caller  at  my  place  of  business,  and  was  always 
ready  to  relate  his  experience  as  a  privateersman  in  the 
Dash,  and  being  a  little  "web-footed"  myself,  I  made  brief 
notes  to  refresh  my  memory  if  I  should  ever  need  them.  I 
only  noted  the  years,  not  the  months,  and  these  log  books 
fix  all  dates. 
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The  four  small  iron  guns  thrown  overboard  by  Captain 
Kelleraa  in  October,  to  escape  from  the  English  gun-brig, 
were  not  replaced,  but  Captain  Cammett,  the  new  com- 
mander, wanted  a  heavier  battery,  and  the  remaining  small 
iins  were  taken  out  and  two  eighteen  pounders  substituted^ 
staining  the  pivot-gun.  The  number  of  men  was  increased 
to  sixty.  George  Bacon  of  Freeport  was  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  mate  with  Captain  Mcintosh,  and  so  ably  seconded 
his  gallantry  in  the  recapture  of  the  ship  Mary  Ann* 

Cai)tain  Jaraes  Slater,  of  Portland,  was  a  prizemasten 
The  Dash  sailed  to  the  south  of  Bermuda,  where  she  fell  in 
with  a  British  man-of-war  which  gave  chase.  The  Dash 
steered  for  North  Carolina,  outsailed  the  Briton,  and  arrived 
in  safety  at  Wilmington.  The  brigs  bottom  had  become 
foul,  and  she  was  careened  and  cleaned.  While  looking  for 
the  ingredients  to  pay  over  the  bottom,  a  merchant  called 
the  captain*s  attention  to  a  lot  of  crude  plumbago  in  his 
store  which  was  purchased  and  mixed  with  the  usual  soap 
and  tallow,  and  put  on.  This  proved  to  be  a  good  com- 
pound and  gave  the  brig  more  speed  than  ever. 

Captain  Caramett  found  that  the  store  houses  of  Wilming- 
ton were  full  of  flour  which  was  offered  very  low,  as  there 
was  great  risk  in  its  transportation,  while  it  was  high  at 
home,  and  he  concluded  to  purchase  a  small  cargo  on  the 
vessel's  account.  He  took  fifteen  hundred  barrels  at  four 
dollars  per  barrel,  and  twenty-four  hogsheads  of  tobacco  at 
tliree  cents  per  pound.  I  find  by  the  advertisement  of  the 
cargo  for  sale  at  auction,  that  the  vessel  also  had  *'140  bar- 
rels of  tar,  fifty  tierces  of  rice,  and  4000  Carolina  reeds/* 
With  this  lading  the  Dash  sailed  for  Portland,  and  after 
beating  oflF  one  vessel  with  her  guns,  and  running  away  from 
another  with  the  aid  of  the  plumbago  bottom,  she  arrived  at 
80 
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her  home  port  as  before  mentioned,  on  the  eleventh  of  Jidy. 
The  newspaper  report  of  her  arrival  says  **8he  was  repeat- 
edly chased  by  British  cruisers  and  escaped  only  by  superior 
sailing,  after  throwing  overboard  a  part  of  her  cargo/' 

Tlie  owners  of  the  Dash,  S.  and  S.  Porter,  had  by  the  depre* 
ciation  of  the  value  of  shipphig  and  by  the  burning  of  their 
storehouses  on  Union  wharf  in  the  previous  January,  become 
crippled  in  their  busijj ess.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they 
lost  in  that  fire  a  cargo  of  coffee,  and  the  rigging  for  two 
new  vessels,  without  insurance.  To  Batisfy  their  creditord 
it  was  decided  to  sell  the  Dtish  and  her  cargo  at  auction. 
Brig  and  cargo  were  advertised  to  be  sold  one  week  after  her 
anival  by  "  Eleazer  Greely,  auctioneer/*  From  my  notes  of 
conversation  with  Captain  Cammett  I  find  that  flour  which 
cost  at  Wilmington  four  dollars,  sold  for  fifteen  dollars  per 
barrel*  and  tobacco  which  cost  three  cents,  sold  for  fifteen 
cents  per  pound,  and  other  goods  at  simDar  war  prices,  net- 
ting a  large  snm.  So  well  satisfied  were  the  creditors  with 
the  sura  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  cargo,  that  the  vessel 
was  withdrawn  from  the  advertised  sale,  and  the  owners  were 
allowed  to  retain  her.  Captain  Seward  Porter  summed  it 
up  in  this  concise  sentence :  *'  One  Dash  at  John  Bull  saved 
our  bacon/* 

I  find  in  the  Custom  House  the  journal  of  Captain  Cam- 
mett*s  second  cruise  in  the  Dash.  It  is  evident  from  this 
document  that  the  owners  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Wihuington  voyage  that  they  sought  to  repeat  it.  The  jour- 
nal is  headed  "  Letter  of  Marque  brig  Dash  from  Portland 
towards  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,"  but  she  did  not  reach 
there.  The  captain  hit  upon  a  more  profitable  venture  than 
the  last,  and  one  which  also  crippled  the  enemy,  and  which 
would  tend  to  make  the  war  unpopular  with  the  British 
merchants. 
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August  7j  1814.  Got  uuderway  in  Porllaud  liarbor  with  brig  GraD^I 
Turk  (of  Salem  t  privateer,)  Nothluji  remarkable  occurred  uotU  iho 
21st  when  the  brig  was  in  eight  of  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  bear- 
ini?  oorth.  Saw  two  sail  bearing  N.  W,  distant  *5  lengues,  bore  down 
for.  and  discovered  them  to  be  a  sloop  and  a  ship.  At 7  p.m.  brought 
to  the  sloop  and  boarded  her,  ^She  proved  to  be  the  sloop  Emily  of 
Charifstonj  prize  to  H.  M.  Ship  Ljicedemonian;  took  all  hands  from 
on  board  and  manned  her;  gave  chase  to  the  ship,  and  came  up  with 
her;  gave  her  a  shot  which  she  returned  and  hauled  down  her  colors, 

Aug.  22.  The  ship  proved  to  be  the  **  Five  Sisters ''  from  Jamaica, 
for  Bermuda  with  a  cargo  of  rum.  At  1  p.m.  commenced  taking  tJie 
cargo  of  the  ship  on  board  the  Dash.  Got  out  32  puncheons  of  rum, 
the  sloop  remaining  in  company. 

Aug.  23.  All  hands  employed  io  taking  rum  from  the  prijce. 
Found  one  barrel  of  dry  goods.  Threw  overboard  from  the  Dash  nil 
the  cargo,  consisting  of  200  barrels  of  beef,  and  took  on  board  llu» 
day  100  puncheons  of  rum* 

24th.  At  2  o'clock  p.m.  got  all  the  cargo  of  the  ship  on  board  the 
brigf  and  gave  up  the  ship  to  the  captain  and  passengers.    Put  on 

Dard  the  ship  the  former  British  prize  crew  of  the  stoop  and  ordered 
lier  for  Bermuda,  Put  the  American  captain  of  the  sloop  in  pri^o 
nutter  of  his  own  vessel  with  four  men  from  the  Dash,  and  ordered 
her  for  the  island  of  Xantucket. 


of  the   scene 
my   memory. 


Captain  Caraniett*s  luclicroos  description 
on  board  the  ship,  years  after,  is  fresh  iu 
The  weather  being  hazy,  the  near  appearance  of  the  Dash 
and  her  gun  was  a  6ur]>rise  to  the  paaaengens  of  the 
ahlp>  about  thirty  in  number,  male  and  female.  They 
were  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner^  which  Captain  Cammett 
lescribed  as  very  bountiful  and  well  cooked,  bat  the  captain 
raa  drunk,  and  it  was  considered  dangerous  to  leave  so  large 
a  number  of  unknown  persons  on  board  their  own  vessel, 
and  thay  were  immediately  transferred  to  the  Dash  without 
their  dinner,  where  they  were  provided  for* 

When  Captain  Cammett  told  them  that  he  should  return 
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to  tliem  their  ship,  the  ladies  cried  out,  **  Oh^  doiCt!^^  and 
begged  to  be  protected  from  their  own  drunken  captain. 
To  compromise  the  case  their  captain  was  made  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  vessel,  and  the  English  prize  master  of  the  recap- 
tured sloop  was  put  in  master  over  him.  The  passengers 
returned  to  the  ship  with  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Dash* 
The  Five  Sisters  went  on  her  way  for  Bermuda,  and  the 
Dash  sailed  for  Portland.  I  find  by  my  memorandum  of 
Captain  Cammett's  narrative,  as  related  to  me,  that  the  Five 
Sisters  had  on  board  six  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  but  the 
log  book  does  not  mention  it.  It  was  probably  got  on  board 
the  Dash  as  secretly  as  possible.  In  all  the  journals  of  the 
privateers  which  I  have  examined,  I  find  only  one  mention 
of  specie  among  the  proceeds  of  a  prize, 

I  find  by  Marshal  Thornton's  notice  for  a  hearing  on  the 
libel  of  the  cargo  of  the  Five  Sisters  that  there  were  **  170 
puncheons  of  rum,  20  bags  of  cocoa,  and  one  barrel  of  mer- 
chandize." All  this  could  not  be  stowed  under  deck  and 
leave  room  for  the  swinging  of  sixty  hammocks,  so  a  part  of 
the  casks  of  rum  were  secured  on  deck.  All  went  well 
until  the  first  of  September,  when  the  Dash  was  chased  by  a 
frigate  and  a  schooner  in  company.  With  all  her  lading 
the  Dash  out-sailed  the  frigate,  but  the  schooner  gained  on 
the  privateer.  The  log  book  does  not  mention  the  ruse 
practiced  to  escape,  but  Captain  Cammett  related  it  to  me 
in  his  old  age  with  many  embellishments  in  lus  entertaining 
manner.  When  he  saw  the  schooner  was  gaining  on  the 
Dash  and  began  to  fire,  he  found  he  must  surrender  or  fight. 
In  her  usual  sailing  trim  the  Dash  would  be  a  match  for  the 
schooner,  but  deep  laden  as  she  was,  she  would  probably  be 
crippled.  She  could  use  her  two  eighteen  pounders,  but  the 
pivot-gun  was  encumbered  by  the  puncheous  of  rum,  wbioh 
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Be  could  not  afford  to  throw  overboard  at  the  then  high 
price.  Captain  Cammett  had  in  his  ship's  company  Bome  of 
the  most  spirited  young  men  of  the  town-  In  the  emer- 
gency they  were  consulted,  and  it  was  decided  to  show  fight, 
and  if  the  schooner  persisted,  to  bring  her  to  close  quarters 
and  board  her.  Every  man  was  ordered  to  arm  himself 
accordingly.  They  were  then  within  sight  of  the  headlands 
of  the  coast,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  occupying  a  Hali- 
fax or  Dartmoor  prison.  The  two  broadside  guns  were 
cleared  away  and  loaded,  one  with  a  double  charge  of  grape 
and  canister,  and  when  all  was  ready,  the  brig  was  luffed  up 
to  bring  a  gun  to  bear,  and  a  round  shot  was  fired,  which 
went  uncomfortably  near  the  chaser.  The  captain  of  the 
schooner  evidently  concluded  that  the  Dash  meant  to  fight, 
and  had  led  him  into  a  trap.  Much  to  the  surprise  and 
gratification  of  Captain  Cammett  the  schooner  tacked  ship, 
got  out  her  sweeps  and  made  every  effort  to  get  away  from 
the  Dash,  whose  sweeps  were  also  got  out,  but  were  pulled 
in  the  opposite  direction,  which  the  enemy  in  his  fright  did 
not^disoover,  but  kept  his  course  in  his  flight.  **  The  wicked 
flee  when  no  man  pursueth,*'  The  Dash  was  the  same  day 
on  '*  Cashes  Bank,"  where  a  fisherman  was  spoken,  who 
informed  the  captain  'Hhat  the  British  had  taken  the  city  of 

L  Washington.'* 
The  next  day,  September  3,  the  Dash  arrived  in  Portland 
harbor,  and  found  the  town  alarmed,  fearing  a  visit  from  a 
British  squadron.  To  save  the  cargo  it  was  carted  out  to 
Saccarappa,  and  sold  there  at  auction,  the  rum  at  two  dollars 
ijid  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  This  was  probably  the  largest 
*^ single  sale*'  of  rum  ever  made  in  that  village.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Dash  Cammett  found  that  her  owners  had 
completed  at  Freeport  the  hull  of  a  much  larger  brig,  which 
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they  named  the  ^^  Tippoo  Saib/*  for  that  noted  son  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Mysore,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Serring- 
apatam  in  1799*  She  was  intended  by  her  owners  for  a 
heavily  armed  privateer,  to  be  rigged  the  same  as  the  Dash 
and  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Cammctt,  who  left  that 
vessel  to  superintend  the  rigging,  arming,  and  fitting  out  the 
new  one.  After  the  Tippoo  Saib  was  ready  for  sea  and  was 
hauled  into  the  stream  the  long  hoped  for  news  of  peace 
arrived. 

The  advent  of  peace  released  the  dismantled  merchant 
ships,  and  Captain  Cammett  returned  to  that  trade  in  which 
he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  and  skilled  shipmasters 
of  the  port.  For  fifty  years  he  had  sailed  the  ocean,  in  every 
station,  when  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  customs  under 
President  Lincoln,  which  was  bis  last  active  business.  The 
captain  had  a  happy  faculty  of  describing  scenes  and  trans- 
actions in  his  eventful  life,  and  always  had  an  amusing  anec- 
dote to  relate  in  the  proper  place.  Age  did  not  have  its 
usual  effect  on  bis  sturdy  frame  and  active  mind.  He  was 
my  friend  when  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death.  He  died  in  April,  1880,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
seven  yeai*s. 

**  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 
But  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  Is  still.^^ 

The  Dash  remained  in  port  two  weeks,  and  sailed  on 
another  cruise  September  13,  while  the  town  was  full  of 
troops  for  its  defence*  The  first  lieutenant  of  the  brig» 
George  Bacon,  was  promoted  to  be  captain.  His  journal  of 
the  cruise  is  among  those  in  the  Custom  House.  It  purports 
to  be  the  journal  of  a  voyage  **  towards  Wilmington,  K,  C./' 
but  like  the  previous  cruise,  the  vessel  did  not  get  there. 
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i  the  2J>lJi  of  8ept.  tiie  Daah  captured  a  schooner  from  Tarmonlh, 

^*  S,,  took  out  the  crew  and  sent  her  in.     On  the  Hd  ol  October  took 

EnglUh  ship  from  Tobago  Ittden  with  rum.    Took  the  rum,  ull  but 

ro  puucheons,  which  bo  longed  to  the  CapUiiu,  on  boanl  the  Dash, 

replacing  it  with  ballaat,  and  gavo  up  the  brig  with  her  officers  ivud 

crew. 

Oct  30  ran  into  Wiscaseet 

26,  (rot  under  way  and  swept  down  the  river;  spoke  a  sloop  which 
had  been  captured  by  the  tcuder  of  the  British  ship  of  war  **  Fcu- 
reuse."  Saw  a  sail  which  we  supposed  to  be  a  privateer;  raado  all 
sail  in  chase;  gave  her  a  gun,  when  she  hove  to  — found  her  to  bo 
the  Thinks-I-to-mysclf,  tender  to  the  Fcurousc*  Put  a  prize  master 
and  crew  on  board  and  ordered  her  to  keep  company* 
Both  Teasels  arrived  in  Portland. 

There  is  in  the  Custom  House  a  log  book  of  the  inan-of- 
war  ship  Feureuse,  which  was  probably  found  on  board 
of  the  captured  tender. 

The  Dash  remained  in  port  a  few  days  only,  during  which 
she  was  again  fitted  for  a  cruise  under  the  command  of  John 
Porter^  a  younger  brother  of  the  owners,  who  had  ju8t 
arrived  from  Europe  iu  one  of  their  shipA.  Hih  log  ia  in  the 
Custom  House. 

The  Umh  flailed  from  Port  land  ^ov,  9th  on  a  cruise  to  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  wa^  off  Cape  Sable  on  tlie  12th,  On  the  ICth  cap- 
Hired  the  schooner  Polly  from  UaUfax,  bound  to  Martinique  Jaileu 
with  tlsh  and  lumber.  A  prize  crew  was  put  on  lioard  and  ordered 
for  the  Tnited  Htalea.  The  next  day  took  another  schooner  of  the 
same  class  and  ordered  her  for  Portland.  On  the  7th  of  Dec,  a  ^ea 
carried  away  the  jibboom  and  dyin??  jibboomj  but  saved  the  ri^iIs. 
The  next  day  the  loM  spars  wore  rcpUire*!  by  ncw^  imes.  On  the  12th 
of  Pec*,  re-i^aptunni  the  letter  of  marque  schooner  Armistice  of  New 
Tork»  captured  by  the  Entjlinh  frigate  PaclolUfi*  linh  captured  a 
sloop  bound  to  llemiud;i.  2Utii,  took  au  Engliwh  brig  from  tlie  West 
ludiett,  laden  with  rum  and  **ugar,  put  a  prixe  crew  on  board  and 
ordered  her  to  keep  company  with  the  Dash*  3Ul  of  Dec.^  took  poa* 
se«$iion  of  brig  Mary  Ann  of  8t.  John«  bound  home.  Took  out  of 
her  ono  cask  of  fihrub  and  one  cask  of  time  Juice  and  let  her  proceed 
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Arrived  in  Portland  Januai-y  4, 1815,  having  taken  dx  prize-s  from 
the  enemj. 

We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Dash  tlirough  seven 
successful  cruises,  made  under  four  commanders,  during 
which  she  made  some  fifteen  captures  and  there  is  no  record 
of  the  loss  of  one  of  them.  She  lost  some  spars,  but  not  a 
man ;  no  shot  ever  struck  her  in  all  her  trials  of  speed  with 
men-of-war  in  chase.  !  We  now  come  to  the  final  cruise  of 
which  there  is  no  journal,  no  record  of  her  fate,  no  survivor 
to  tell  the  sad  story «  Alas  I  she  sailed  to  destruction  with 
all  her  laurels  thick  upon  her.  Soon  after  her  arrival  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  it  was  known  that  the  Dash  was  being 
put  in  order  for  another  cruise,  under  the  command  of  John 
Porter.  He  had  won  a  good  name  although  he  was  but 
twenty-four  years  old.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  eleven 
brothers,  all  sailors  at  some  time  of  their  lives.  Two  of 
them,  younger  than  himself,  were  to  be  liis  first  and  second 
lieutenants  in  the  vessel.  The  Dash  had  become  a  favorite 
privateer,  and  all  the  young  men  of  spirit  were  anxious  for 
a  position  on  board  of  her,  even  some  who  had  once  sailed 
in  command.  The  Porter  Brothel's  chose  their  own  ship's 
company,  most  of  whom  were  from  the  best  families  of 
Portland  aud  the  sea-board  towns.  No  vessel  had  ever  sailed 
from  the  port,  which  bad  the  prayers  of  such  a  multitude 
for  her  safety.  Everything  being  ready,  the  Dash  with  a 
cloud  of  canvas  and  bunting,  got  up  her  anchor,  fired  a  gun 
for  the  captain,  and  stood  up  and  down  the  harbor  like  a 
race-horse  in  check.  The  while  the  captain  was  with  his 
young  wife  to  whom  he  had  been  married  only  a  few  montlis. 
She  had  not  left  her  father's,  who  lived  in  what  is  now  the 
Federal  street  side  of  the  Park.  After  the  lady  had  arrived 
at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty  years,  she  described  to   the 
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writer,  with  much  feeling,  the  leave  taking*  The  captain 
Beemed  depressed,  as  if  he  had  some  sad  foreboding.  He  left 
his  wife  on  the  steps,  and  hearing  the  gun  he  hurried  away, 
and  was  about  to  turn  the  corner  of  Essex  (now  Franklin) 
street,  when  he  hesitated  and  turned  round,  but  hearing  a 
second  gun,  he  waved  a  final  adieu  and  disappeared, 

*^The  ship  was  cheered;  the  harbor  tiearec!, 
MeiTily  did  slie  drop 
Below  the  church,  below  the  hiJJ» 
Below  the  light-house  top*" 

The  privateer  schooner  Champiain  had  been  built  and 
fitted  out  here  by  Portsmouth  parties,  and  by  arrangement 
was  ready  to  sail  with  the  Dash,  to  test  her  speed.  Each  with 
a  press  of  sail  passed  the  light-house  in  company,  and  not 
till  then  did  the  crowd  leave  the  hill.  For  wliat  more  in 
known  of  the  Dash  we  are  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the 
Cbamplain,  For  more  than  twenty-four  hours  the  Dash  led 
-the  way,  and  at  dark  the  second  day  she  was  a  long  distance 
liead,  steering  nearly  south,  but  the  Champlain  kept  her 
light  In  sight.  Soon  a  gale  sprung  up  and  the  captain 
sounded  and  found  the  water  shoaling,  and  fearing  Georges 
Bank  he  changed  his  course.  When  last  seen  the  light  of 
the  Dash  bore  the  same  by  the  compass.  It  was  the  opiuion 
of  nautical  men  that  after  the  gale  sprang  up.  Captain  Porter 
underrated  his  speed  and  went  on  to  Georges  Bank.  Wliat 
that  shoal  is  in  a  January  gale,  we  learn  from  a  newspaper 
announcement,  that  two  weeks  ago,  a  fleet  of  Gloucester 
fishing  vessels  were,  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the  wind,  com- 
pelled to  slip  their  cables  and  make  sail,  losing  all  their 
anchors. 

The  loss  of  his  three  brothers  and  so  many  other  valuable 
lives  iu  the  Dash  was  a  continual  trouble  to  Captain  Seward 
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Porter  in  after  life.  He  insit^ited  that  he  should  live  to  se^  a 
light-house  on  the  bant,  and  represented  its  feasibility  to  a 
congressional  committee.  His  theory  was  to  sink  a  large 
number  of  stone-laden  hulku  at  one  time,  in  a  circle  on  the 
shoalest  part  of  the  bank,  which  he  thought  would  form  a 
suflBcient  breakwater  tr>  admit  the  driving  of  long  piles,  per- 
haps some  of  iron,  within  the  enclosure,  and  still  continue 
to  add  to  the  number  of  old  ships  with  stone,  and  whole 
trees  with  limbs.  These  he  thought  would  form  a  nucleus 
for  an  Island  of  sand,  which  woukl  finally  rise  out  of  the 
water,  and  on  which  a  light-house  of  ii*on  might  be  erected. 

The  Dash  was  not  given  up  for  lost  for  many  months  after 
the  usual  time  had  expired  for  her  return.  Those  having 
friends  on  board  scanned  every  signal  which  was  hoisted  on 
the  observatory,  hoping  that  it  was  the  private  signal  of  the 
Dash,  indicating  her  coming.  At  last  the  fears  of  her  loss 
came  to  be  accepted  as  a  certainty*  Then  came  cruel  and 
groundless  rumors  that  some  of  her  company  had  been  heard 
of  on  desolate  islands*  The  knowledge  that  vessels  had  been 
captured  by  the  Algerines  a  few  years  previous,  and  their 
crews  enslaved,  kept  a  hope  alive  in  some  cases,  that  thU 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Dash  and  her  company,  and 
that  they  would  yet  be  found  alive  in  some  of  the  Barbary 
States.  This  theory  was  revived  several  years  after  her  dis- 
appearance, showing  what  high  hopes  went  down  with  the 
missing  vessel.  At  last  all  hope  died  out.  Many  wives  were 
compelled  to  feel  that  they  were  indeed  widows.  The  wife 
of  the  captain  was  one  of  these.  She  had  a  son  born  after 
the  loss  of  her  husband,  whom  she  named  John  Porter,  for 
his  father,  and  he  lived  to  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  her. 
Years  after  Mrs.  Porter  married  Captain  John  Dunlap  of 
Brunswick,  afterward  of  Portland,  a  shipmaster  and  owner* 
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A  daughter  of  the  second  marriage  was  the  wife  of  James 

tussell  Lowell^  the  poet.  Mrs.  Dunlap  died  in  October, 
1882>  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

The  ship  Hyder  Ally  was  of  the  most  force  of  any  of  the 
privateers  fitted  out  in  Portland.  She  was  built  here  by 
Jamuel  Fickett,  a  noted  shipwright  who  had  a  yard  and  dock 
lear  the  foot  of  Park  street.     She  was  not  especially  built 

Dr  a  privateer  but  was  constructed  to  carry  a  battery,  as  no 
ressel  was  then  safe  on  the  high  seas  without  one.     Her  reg- 

ster  at  the  Custom  House  says  she  was  of  three  hundred 
ind  sixty-seven  tons.     She  was  built  for  speed  as  most  ves- 

els  of  her  time  were ;  drogera  were  sure  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  armed  vessels  of  some  nation,  and  during  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte *8  time,  it  was  hard  to  comply  with  the  restrictions  of 
all  the  belligerents. 

The  Hyder  Ally's  keel  was  laid  before  war  was  declared. 

Although  there  was  no  sale  for  ships  in  the  ordinary  trade, 

Fickett  concluded    to   finiiih  her  and    trust  to  luck  for   a 

purchaser.     When  she  was  completed  and  ready  to  lauuch, 

Sturgis,  of  the  firm  of  Bryant  and  Sturgis,  merchants  of 

Boston,  being  in  Portland  on  other  busiuess^  was  invited  to 

look  at  the  new  ship  and  to  make  an  offer  for  the  hull. 

'After  an  examination  and  learning  that  the  asking  price  was 

forty  dollars  per  ton,  he  told  Fickett  that  if  he  would  rig  her 

into  a  ship  he  would  take  her  at  that  price.     The  rigging  at 

f  tliat   time  would   cost  as  much   as  the  hull,  yet   Fickett 

racceptpd  the  offer  as  it  was  the  only  one  he  would  probably 

get*    The  ship  was  immediately  launched  and  rigged. 

The  purchasers  now  looked  about  for  guns  for  an  arma- 
ment, and  found  that  the  guns  and  all  the  armament  of  the 
prize  brig  Boxer  had  been  sold  at  auction  by  the  government, 
and  could  then  be  purchased  at  private  sale.    A  bargain  was 
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closed  for  them*  With  these  and  some  new  guns  from  Boa* 
ton  the  ship  was  fitted  out  with  twelve  eighteen  pound  car- 
ronades,  two  long  eighJteen-pounders,  and  two  long  nines. 
She  is  registered  at  the  Custom  House  as  carrying  only  ten 
guns,  but  I  received  the  history  of  this  sliip  twenty  years 
ago  from  a  reliable  man,  who  sailed  in  her  during  her  whole 
career  as  a  privateer.  This  was  Mr,  Isaac  Fickett,  of  Port- 
land, who  died  in  1877  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  Mr. 
Fickett  was  a  relative  of  the  builder  of  the  ship,  and  had 
just  completed  an  apprenticeship  as  a  caulker,  and  shipped 
on  board  of  the  Hyder  Ally  in  that  capacity  with  some  other 
duty  specified. 

The  captain  of  the  ship  was  Israel  Thorndike  of  Beverly ; 
first  lieutenant,  Henry  Oxnard  of  Portland;  second  and 
third  officers,  Ferry  of  Salem,  and  Nuah  Edgecomb,  a  riggeft 
of  Portland.  The  ship  carried  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  among 
them  Alexander  Paine,  Aaron  Jordan,  John  Raynor,  and 
others  of  Portland.  She  sailed  from  here  for  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  January,  1814.  When  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  she  was  chased  all  day  by  a  sloop-of-war  belonging  to 
the  British  East  India  Company,  but  got  clear  of  her  in  the 
night.  Soon  after  getting  round  the  cape  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Isle  of  France  she  captured  a  British  East  Indiaman 
with  a  very  valuable  cargo.  She  was  manned  witli  a 
prizemaster  and  crew  and  ordered  to  Portland,  but  was  recap- 
tured by  the  privateer  "Tom"  oflf  Cape  Elizabeth* 

The  Hyder  Ally  steered  for  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  fell 
in  with  and  captured  two  English  ships  with  cargoes  of  pep- 
per in  bulk.  Lieutenant  Oxnard  was  put  in  charge  of  one 
ship,  and  Lieutenant  Perry  of  the  other,  Oxnard  made  the 
coast  ofl'  Penobscot  bay,  and  passing  the  enemy *s  cruisers, 
ran  into  Castine,  which  proved  to  be  a  trap,  as  that  port  had 
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been  taken  possesaion  of  by  the  enemy  after  the  Hyder  Ally 
sailed.  As  soon  as  the  ship  had  dropped  her  anchor  several 
armed  boats  came  off  to  take  possession  of  her,  when 
Oxnard  began  to  look  about  and  saw  that  every  vessel  in  the 
harbor  bore  the  British  flags,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
ship.  The  ships'  boats  were  lowered  and  into  one  Oxnard 
jumped  on  a  mattress,  into  which  he  had  put  all  his  vaUiableSt 
inclutling  a  rich  India  shawl  for  his  sister.  All  hands  gained 
the  shore.  The  enemy*8  boats  fired  on  the  retreating  boat 
and  wounded  Lieutenant  Oxnard  in  the  leg,  but  he  managed 
to  get  into  the  woods  with  his  crew,  who  helped  him  to  save 
the  articles  taken  from  the  ship.    The  shawl  was  in  the  pos- 

8ion  of  his  family  a  few  years  ago.    Of  course  Oxnard 

^s  vexed  at  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  valuable  cargo,  when 
fwo  near  home* 

After  the  two  lieutenants  had  sailed  in  the  prizes,  and  the 
ship  being  short  of  men,  the  captain  adopted  the  practice  of 
several  other  private  armed  vessels  in  those  waters,  which 
gave  privateers  a  bad  name.  He  used  a  flag  to  suit  all  occa- 
sions. The  discipline  of  the  ship  from  the  start  had  been 
very  severe. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  the  privateer  overhauled  two  Chinese 
junk^  loaded  with  betel-nuts,  silks,  and  other  Chinn  goods  of 
immense  value,  bound  to  Penang.  The  captain  condemned 
these  goods  as  British  property,  and  confiscated  the  whole, 
and  took  them  on  board  of  the  privateer,  giving  the  junks 
his  ballast  in  return. 

The  Hyder  AUy  next  fell  in  with  the  British  frigate  Sal- 

bsetta*     Both  ships  lay  nearly  becalmed  twelve  hours.     In  the 

long  chase  which  followed,  the  frigate  continued  to  fire  her 

bow  guns  without  efl^ect.     By  knocking  away  some  of   the 

wood-work  of  the  stern  of  the  Hyder  Ally,  Captain  Thorn- 
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dike  managed  to  work  two  guns  as  stem  chasers,  not  much 
expecting  to  damage  the  frigate,  but  to  propel  his  own  ship. 
This  was  done  by  rigging  long  breechings  with  which  he 
held  the  recoil  of  the  guns,  and  increased  the  headway  of 
the  ship.  I  have  never  heard  another  instance  where  gun- 
powder was  pressed  into  service  to  propel  a  ship.  Finally  a 
squall  gave  the  Hyder  Ally  the  advantage  and  she  escaped ; 
but  soon  after  the  privateer  was  becalmed  within  dangerous 
distance  of  another  frigate.  Both  ships  lay  becalmed  several 
hours  looking  at  each  other,  but  powerless  to  move.  The 
frigate  caught  a  breeze  first,  wliich  brought  lier  down  within 
gunshot  of  the  Hyder  Ally,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender 
with  all  her  ill-gotten  cargo.  The  frigate  proved  to  be  the 
**Owea  Glendower/'  and  no  doubt  Captain  Thorndike 
wished  her  where  Prince  John  of  Lancaster  wished  her 
Shakesperian  namesake.  On  making  sail  in  company  Cap- 
tain Thorndike  found  that  the  privateer  could  sail  round  the 
frigate  with  the  same  breeze,  which  waa  not  a  pleasant  di^ 
covery  after  being  captured  by  her. 

Both  ships  sailed  for  Penang,  where  the  privateer's  crew 
were  imprisoned  four  months.  When  the  East  India  fleet 
came  in,  having  lost  a  large  number  of  men  by  sickness,  they 
offered  the  crew  of  the  Hyder  Ally  wages  if  they  would  do 
8eamen*s  duty  until  they  arrived  at  Whompoa,  and  from 
there  to  London,  which  was  accepted.  At  Whompoa  Pick- 
ett's ship  was  discharged,  when  he  learned  that  three  of  the 
crew  of  the  Hyder  Ally  were  to  be  exchanged  for  the  same 
number  of  English  prisoners.  Lots  were  drawn,  when  Pick- 
ett drew  a  prize,  and  was  liberated  vrith  two  others,  but 
those  remaining  prisoners  went  on  with  the  fleet  to  London 
under  wages,  and  yet  on  their  arrival  they  were  imprisoned. 
After  he  was  exchanged  Fickett  found  that  the  merchant  ship 
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'America,  of  New  York,  was  in  port,  disaiantled  and  housed 
over  to  protect  her  from  the  sun,  with  her  crew  on  board, 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  war.  He  went  on  board  of  the 
America  and  remained  a  months  when  he  obtained  a  passage 
to  Canton,  where  the  American  Consul  supplied  his  wants. 
There  were  three  Boston  ships  at  Canton,  letters  of  marque, 
all  bound  home.     Fickett  shipped  on  board  the  Bramble  and 

rived  safe  at  Boston.  I  think  every  one  of  the  ricli  prizes 
Captured  by  the  Hyder  Ally  were  recaptured  by  English 
vessels  before  tliey  could  be  got  into  an  American  port. 

Lieutenant  Henry  Oxnard  of  Portland,  the  first  officer  of 
the  ship,  remained  in  the  employ  of  Bryant  E*  Sturgis  of 
Boston,  and  was  put  in  command  of  a  good  ship  after  the 
war,  in  which  he  made  one  voyage  to  Uatavia.  He  finally 
went  into  mercantile  business  in  Boston.  His  first  venture 
was  tlje  importiition  of  a  cargo  of  tea  in  company  with 
William  Apple  ton,  which  paid  a  large  profit,  materially 
increasing  his  capital.  He  next  built  two  ships  at  Medford, 
of  the  same  size  and  model.  He  became  wealthy,  and  died 
in  Boston  in  1844,  aged  fifty-four. 

Early  in  the  war  a  most  daring  act  was  performed  off  Cape 
Elizabeth  by  privateersmen.  Somewhere  at  the  south,  the 
British  ship  Rolla  captured  a  Philadelphia  ship,  put  a  prize 
crew  on  board  and  ordered  her  to  Halifax.  Five  days  after 
capture,  the  prize  ship  stood  in  near  Cape  Elizabeth  and  sent 
in  the  prisoners.  She  was  all  day  becidmed  in  sight  from 
the  Cape.  A  few  daring  men  from  that  side  of  the  harbor 
planned  to  retake  the  ship  after  getting  particulars  from  the 
released  crew.  A  whale-boat  was  procured  and  a  crew  of 
eight  men  under  Captiiin  John  Chity  rowed  off  near  the  ship, 
which  was  becalmed,  and  pretended  to  be  fishing,  until  night 
came.     When  it  was  dark  enough  for  their  purpose,  they 
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rowed  stealthily  alongside  of  the  ship  and  climbed  on  board; 
some  at  the  bow  and  some  at  the  companion  Udder  and  sud* 
denly  appeared  on  deck  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
ship  to  the  boats  of  a  well-known  privateer,  with  threats  of 
what  they  would  do  in  ca^e  of  refusal.  The  astonished 
prize  master  surrendered  at  discretion. 

After  securing  the  arms  of  the  ship,  the  captors  threw  oflf 
their  disguise  as  belonging  to  an  armed  vessel,  and  ordered 
the  prisoners  to  help  them  hoist  their  whale-boat  privateer  on 
board,  which  was  done.  A  breeze  sprang  up  in  the  night 
and  the  captors  worked  the  ship  into  Portland  harbor,  with 
the  whale-boat  on  deck,  and  cast  anchor. 

Of  this  whale-boat  crew  Captain  Clilty  was  afterward  in 
command  of  the  privateer  sloop  Lilly  of  Portland,  **Jot" 
Sawyer  of  Cape  Elizabeth  was  afterward  boatswain  of  the 
Teazer  of  New  York.  Ezekiel  Jordan  and  Wormal  were 
Cape  men. 

Beside  the  private  armed  vessels  owned  in  Portland,  cruis- 
ing sometime  during  the  war,  of  which  I  have  given  an 
extended  notice,  there  are  thirty-four  others  registered  at  the 
Custom  House  belongiiig  here.  Their  rig,  tonnage,  number 
of  guns,  names  of  owners  and  officers  are  recorded. 

Aside  from  the  privateers  owned  here,  there  were  several 
very  successful  ones  whose  owners  made  Portland  their 
home  port,  and  kept  agents  here  to  look  after  their  prizes 
as  they  were  sent  in. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  vessels  was  the 
schooner  Teazer  of  New  York,  The  "  Teazer  **  was  origi- 
nally a  New  York  pilot  boat  with  the  regular  rig  of  such 
vessels.  When  war  was  declared  she  was  armed  with  a  loag 
gun  amidships  and  one  short  gun.  She  was  licensed  in  New 
York,  and  sailed  from  that  port  very  soon  after  the  com* 
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mencement  of  the  war.  Although  she  belonged  there  she 
had  an  agent  in  Portland.  In  the  journal  of  her  second 
cruise  is  the  closing  loose  leaf  of  her  log-book  for  the  fir»t 
cruise,  which  shows  that  her  crew  entered  on  shares,  and 
that  from  some  cause  three  left  the  vessel  at  Portland  at  its 
close,  thereby  forfeiting  their  shares,  altliough  they  liad 
taken  the  brig  *'  Hero  "  as  a  prize.  The  leaf  from  the  fiist 
journal  shows  that  the  '*  Teazer ''  arrived  in  Portland  harbor 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  from  her  first  cruise,  only  thirty- 
seven  days  from  the  declaration  of  war.  Her  commander 
was  C.  W.  Wooster.  The  first  cruise  was  probably  considered 
unsuccessful,  which  was  the  reason  why  the  men  threw  up 
their  shares. 

I  have  the  full  journal  of  her  second  and  very  successful 
cruise.  She  sailed  from  Portland  August  3, 1812.  Nothing 
remarkable  occurred  after  sailing  until  the  ninth,  when  the 
schooner  came  up  with  a  brig,  which  surrendered  without 
firing  a  gun.  She  proved  to  be  the  "  Peter  Waldo,  Capt, 
Ralph  Wilkes  Herbert,  from  New  Castle,  England,  bound  to 
Halifax,  with  a  cargo  of  sundry  articles.'*  **  Mr.  Charles 
Warren  was  put  on  board  as  prize  master  with  six  men,  and 
ordered  to  Portland.  Brig  first  discovered  by  Francis  Gif- 
ford."  Tlie  '^  Peter  Waldo  **  arrived  safe,  and  proved  to  be 
a  very  valuable  prize.  Cogshall  says  she  netted  the  captors 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  part  of  her 
cargo  was  clothing  and  blankets  for  the  British  troops  in 
Canada.  She  also  had  crates  of  crockery  ware,  which  was 
sold  at  auction  to  retailers,  and  pieces  of  it  are  still  remain 
ing  among  the  descendants  of  old  fiimllies,  and  are  still 
known  as  "  Peter  Waldo  ware.** 

Prominent  as  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  brig,  were  several 
very  large  oattla,  purchased  in  England  far  a  Canada  farm 
81 
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they  were  purchaaed  here  by  John  GordoQ  of  Stroud  water. 
By  whatever  name  the  breed  was  known  in  England  it  wa 
not  perpetuated  here,  but  they  bore  the  name  of  the  veaset 
that  brought  them,  and  they  became  so  famous  for  their  size* 
that  during  the  visit  of  President  Monroe  to  Portland  in 
1817,  he  made  a  special  visit  to  Gordon's  farm  to  aee  the 
herd  of  **  Peter  Waldo  cattle/*  They  were  driven  to  Win- 
throp  to  a  cattle  show,  and  also  to  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 
There  have  been  crosses  of  the  blood  in  the  State  within  a 
few  yearn,  still  bearing  the  vessers  name,  but  their  reputation 
was  never  high. 

There  were  two  passengers  on  board  the  Peter  Waldo, 
a  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  wife,  English  Quakers,  who  for  several 
years  after  kept  a  confectionery  store  on  the  south  side  of 
Exchange,  opposite  Milk  street. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August*  after  exchanging  several^ 
shots  from  the  long  gun,  and  receiving  several  broadsides, 
the  **  Teazer ''  captured  the  British  ship  Osborne  of  Hull, 
from  Gibraltar  bound  to  St.  John ;  armed  with  ten  eighteen 
pound  carronades  and  having  a  crew  of  twenty-five  men. ; 
The  log  book  thus  describes  the  close  of  the  fight : 

At  7  ship  ceased  firings  came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mlle^  found 
her  topgallant  sheets  flying  and  topsiul  yards  on  the  cap,  Fii^d 
shot  over  her  which  she  returned.  Continued  firing  from  the  Tea 
until  10.  Ceased  and  sent  a  boat  and  asked  them  if  they  had  struck. 
They  would  give  no  other  answer  than  that  we  should  not  hoard  Usei 
until  morning.  Continued  firing  for  half  an  hour^ — then  sent  a  bo 
well  armed,  with  the  following  orders,  that  if  they  did  not  permit  the 
boat  to  hoard  her,  that  the  privateer  wauld  haul  alongside  of  them 
and  put  every  man  to  the  sword;  upon  which  message  thoy  permitted 
the  boat  to  board  and  take  possession. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  the  Teazer  arrived  in  Portiantl  har-j 
bor  and  was  saluted  by  the  prizes  which  had  already  arrived. 
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On  the  next  oniise  of  the  Teazer  she  was  captured  by 
Admiral  Warren's  fleet,  and  one  of  the  officers,  at  least, 
broke  his  parole  by  entering  on  board  another  privateer  at 
New  York,  called  the  **  Young  Teazer,** 

In  the  spring  of  1813,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Teazer, 
which  had  been  captured  by  Admiral  Warren's  fleet  late  in 
1812,  whose  name  was  W.  B.  Dobaon,  sailed  fi'om  New  York 
in  command  of  another  private  armed  schooner  called  the 
Young  Teazer.  The  number  of  her  guns  or  the  number  of 
her  crew  are  not  mentioned  in  her  log  book^  which  is  in  the 
Portland  Custom  House.  By  law  all  private  armed  vessels 
were  obliged  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  journal  of 
each  cruise,  and  to  deposit  it  in  the  Custom  House  where  the 
cruise  ended.  The  rig  of  the  schooner  is  not  easily  made 
out  from  the  joarnal,  yet  of  course  she  carried  a  standing  toj>- 
sail,  as  there  is  mention  of  '*  taking  in  the  lower  studding 
sail."  Neither  is  her  tonnage  mentioned ;  but  the  want  of 
these  facts  is  not  important.  It  is  her  capture  of  the 
enemy's  vessels,  and  her  final  fate  that  is  now  interesting. 

The  Young  Teazer  left  New  York  for  a  cruise  to  the  east- 
ward on  May  10, 1813.  May  13,  after  a  chase  of  five  hours, 
L^^came  up  with  a  large  black  schooner  with  two  topsails,  and 
Mft  sloop  in  company,  apparently  an  American ;  eonmjeneed 
action  with  the  schooner,  and  expended  twenty-one  twelve 
pound,  and  fifteen  nine  pound  shot;  found  she  was  a  man-of* 
war,  and  knowing  that  the  government  would  not  pay  us  for 
our  capture,  would  not  try  to  board  her.  The  schouncr  kept 
her  course;  we  supposed  her  damaged  as  we  saw  several 
shot  strike  her. 

*^Samo  day.     Saw  a  sail  from  the  mast-head,  made  all  sail 

fox  hur;    came  up  with  her,  she  laying  to  fur  us.     After 

Uxchanging  two  broadsides  she  struck.    The  prize  proved  to 
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be  tlie  ship  Invincible  Napoleon,  mounting  sixteen  gans^  with  a 
crew  of  one  hundred  men  ;  formerly  a  French  iirivateer,  cap- 
tured by  H.  B.  M*  brig-ot*war  Native;  recaptured  by  the 
Araerietin  privateer  Alice,  and  again  captured  by  U*  B-  M. 
frigate  Tenedoa.  Manned  the  prize  and  ordered  her  to  Port- 
larHl/'  Captain  Cogshall  calls  this  ship  a  '*  Corvette/*  Fmin 
a  Portland  paper  I  find  that  all  three  of  these  vessels  arrived 
here  safe,  and  were  sold  for  the  bene6t  of  the  owners,  offi- 
cers, and  crew  of  the  privateer*  Two  of  them  were  valuable 
prizes,  being  large  vessels  and  coppered. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Portland  Gazette  of 
May  31,  1813. 

Arrived  the  French  privateer  ship  Invincible  Napoleon,  prl^e  to 
the  Young  Teazer,  The  Invincible  Napoleon  mounts  sixteen  ^un9, 
and  is  the  same  ship  which  on  the  3d  of  April  last  cupturcd  tlio 
American  brig  Two  Brothers,  of  New  York,  and  ransomed  her  for 
S5,(KjO.  On  the  9th  of  April  she  also  cupturod  th«  Amt.'ricau  ship 
Mount  Hope,  Capt.  McCobb  of  Georgetown,  Me.,  from  Charleston, 
for  Cudiz,  with  a  cargo  of  rice,  and  ordered  ht^r  to  Friince.  Shortly 
after  the  Invineibfe  Napoleon  captured  the  above  named  American 
ressels,  she  waa  herself  captured  by  the  English  and  onlered  to  an 
English  port.  On  her  pa^sajje  thithc'r  she  wan  fallen  In  with  and  re- 
captured by  the  privateer  ship  Alexander,  Capt.  Cn>wiiini*hield  of 
Salem,  who  ordered  her  to  an  American  port.  She  wa^s  chased  into 
Cape  Ann  by  the  Shannon  and  Tenedos,  KngUsh  frigates,  who  went 
in  with  tljeir  launches  and  cut  her  out,  and  again  onlered  her  for  an 
English  port.  She  was  shortly  after  fallen  In  with  and  captured  by 
the  Young  Teazen 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Jane  Marshal  Thornton  advertised 
for  sale  at  auction  at  Long  wharf,  Portland,  as  prkes  to  the 
Young  Teazer,  '*  the  ship  Invincible  Napoleon,  burthen  about 
810  tons^  coppered  to  light  water  mark,  with  her  arrnn* 
ment  consisting  of  twelve  18  pound  carronades,  two  long  9 
pounders  and  two  long  6  pounders,"    Also  at  the  same  time 
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the  brig  iVnn,  of  two  hundred  tons,  coppered  to  the  bends  — 
one  p;iir  of  nine  pounders  and  one  pair  of  six  pounders. 
Also  the  schooner  Greyhound,  with  cargo  of  dry  fi«h  and 
lumber. 

May  24  the  Young  Teazer  engaged  and  capttired,  after  a 
short  action,  H,  B.  M*  brig  Ann,  packet  of  Falmouth,  having 
been  captured  by  the  privateer  Yorktown,  and  re-captured 
by  the  British  ship  of  the  line  Lahogue. 

May  26  the  Young  Teazer  was  chased  by  a  frigate  off  the 
Seal  Islands,  and  egcaped  by  her  superior  sailing,  and  arrived 
in  Portland  harbor  on  the  first  of  June. 

After  a  short  tirae  spent  in  port  in  refitting,  the  Young  Teazer 
agaiJi  sailed  from  Portland  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Dobson^  on  a  second  cruise,  and  the  first  report  of  her  where- 
abouts after  sailing  was  a  report  of  her  destruction  by  the 
Brplosion  of  her  magazine.  I  have  gathered  the  following 
particulars  of  that  catastrophe^  It  is  mentioned  in  Halibur- 
ton*s  history  of  Nova  Scotia  but  no  particulars  are  given. 

It  subsequently  transpired  that  John«^oii,who  fired  the  mag- 
^aine,  was  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  old  Teazer  when  she  was 
aptured  by  Admiral  Warren's  tleet,  and  was  released  on  his 
parole.  Without  waiting  to  be  regularly  exchanged  he  entered 
as  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Young  Teazer. 

Captain  Cogshall  gives  this  reason  of  the  blowing  up  of 
the  privateer : 

By  letters  from  several  of  the  crew  [prisoners  in  Halifax]  to  the 
agents  of  the  privateer,  we  learn  the  following  particulars  of  the  sad 
catastrophe:  WIiMk^.  the  Young  Teazer  w»w  cki«ely  pun^ued  by  un 
iEntfUsh  rann*of-waraud  in  great  thiui^oruf  being  hiken,  Capt.  Duw«ion 

tioul<J  be  Doliaon],  who  cotnmundettj  the  privultjer,  cjilknl  his  ofRcers 
irft  to  consult  on  what  was  be»t  to  be  done.  While  they  were  tlelib* 
cmting  on  the  subject,  one  of  the  sailors  called  aloud  to  the  captain 
that  Lteut.  Johnson  had  juttt  j^one  inlo  the  cabin  with  a  live  brand  of 
fire  in  hk  hand.  In  another  in&tant  the  Young  TcAzcr  waa  blown  up. 
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Johnson  knew  that  if  he  wns  taken  in  arms,  under  the 
circumstances,  his  fate  would  be  death*  and  he  did  not  think 
of  his  shipmates — only  his  own  sure  fate* 

Of  the  twenty-nine  persons  who  lost  their  lives  by  the 
explosion,  the  carpenter  Mr.  Gunnison  and  Mr.Carlow,  prize- 
master,  were  both  of  Portland. 

That  the  Young  Teazer  had  been  an  active  and  trouble- 
some cruiser  is  shown  by  the  following*  copied  from  a  Boston 
paper  of  the  time.  A  fishing  boat  was  boarded  off  Cnpe  Ana 
by  a  boat  from  the  line-of-battle  ship  Lahogue  and  her 
register  taken  on  board  the  ship  on  which  the  following  was 
indorsed  and  returned: 

Bis  Majesty^s  Ship  Lahogue — At  sea,  8th  of  July,  1813.  I  have 
warned  die  tlshing  boat  Sally  of  Barnstable  to  return  imraediAtely  to 
her  own  coast,  and  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Young  Teazer  and  otJier  American  privatijiers  upon  the  British 
fiahing  and  coa'*ting  vesijels  belonging  t^o  Nova  Scotia— but  mure 
particularly  from  the  iohumiin  and  savage  proceeding  of  causing  the 
American  schooner  Eagle  to  be  blown  up  after  having  been  taking 
possession  of  by  H.  B.  M.  ship  Kamalies,  an  act  not  to  be  justlfit^d  on 
the  most  barbarous  principles  of  warfare  ^ — 1  have  directed  H.  B.  M. 
cruisers  on  this  coast  to  destroy  every  description  of  American  ve!«£elff 
they  may  fall  in  with,  flags-of-truce  only  excepted. 

Given  under  mj  hand,  etc., 

THosdAS  B.  Capel,  Captain. 

The  brig  Grand  Turk,  of  Salem,  was  one  of  the  fighting 
privateers,  and  made  her  home  in  Portland*  She  was  one  of 
the  larger  class  which  were  fitted  out  to  replace  the  small 
ones  hastily  sent  to  sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  many  of 
which  were  captured  by  the  enemy.  She  came  into  Portland 
in  May,  1813,  from  an  early  cruise,  perhaps  her  first  one,  hav- 
ing an  agent  here  to  look  after  her  prizes.  She  was  fitted 
out  from  here  for  another  cruise*     The  Custom  Uoinie  books 
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give  her  tonnage  as  three  hundred  and  ten,  with  fifteen  guns 
and  one  hundred  men.  Joseph  Endicott,  Joseph  L  Knapp, 
Samuel   Cook,  Samuel  B.  Graves,  and  twenty-five  others, 

lowners;  Nathan  Green,  commander;  Ebenezer  Meacora, 
lieutenant.  Captain  Holben  J,  Breed,  of  Salera*  commanded 
her  on  one  cruise.  Her  agent  here  was  Joseph  L  Ivnapp,  one 
of  the  owners. 

The  journal  of  one  cruise  u  in  the  Custom  House.  From 
the  record  of  making  and  shortenlsig  sail,  I  learn  that  she  was 
a  full-rigged  brig  with  royals  and  sky-sails*     She  left  Salem 

land  **  took  her  departure ''  from  Thatcher's  Island^  bearing 
northeast  by  north,  six  miles  distant,  on  Tuesday^  February 
9,  1813*  Two  days  after,  in  the  night,  John  Mason  fell  from 
under  the  maintop,  went  overboard  and  was  lost ;  as  it  was 

[blowing  a  gale  they  could  not  save  him.     The  Grand  Turk 
Bfl  a  good  sailer.     I  noticed  that  she  logged  for  five  successive 

[days,  severally  in  miles,  two  hundred  and  three,  two  hundred 
and  nine,  two  hundred  and  nineteen,  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, two  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  this  without  the  stimulus 
of  a  cha.He* 

She  was  off  the  coast  of  BrazU  in  March  and  April,  in  the 
track  of  Portuguese  merchantmen,  many  of  whom  were 
chased  and  brought  to,  but,  as  they  were  neutrals,  the  time 
was  lost.     On  the  third  of  April,  the  Turk  had  a  streak  of 

J  good  luck,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  log  book  : 

At  5  a.m.,  saw  a  sail  on  our  wtsniher  bow;  tacked  ship  to  the  coflt- 
Iward*  At  6,  tacked  ship  to  the  Mouthwent.  At  ^,  Aaw  another  »aiJ 
lllade  all  fiall  in  chaae.  April  4,  at  5  p.m.,  came  up  with  tlie  two 
Vessels  and  commenced  a  smart  cannonading  with  both.  After  an 
action  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  both  ships  strack  to  U4.  At  0  the  two 
shipB  were  manned  out,  and  the  prlwoners  were  on  boiinl  of  our  brig. 
J  Daring  the  action  we  had  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  The 
r enemy  had  two  killed  and  a  number  wounded.    The  shiiis  proved  to 
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be  from  Liverpool,  bound  to  BuenoB  Ayres,  with  ii8sorted  car^OM. 
Wm.  Malloy  wa«  put  on  board  the  ship  Paragon,  ith 

eleven  men ,  and  Wm.  Yickery  was  put  in  charge  oi  ^  t  ^, 

with  eleven  men*  I  ordered  them  to  some  port  in  the  United  StiUiss, 
giving  Salem  the  preference. 

April  5  commences  with  pleasant  breeze  and  clear  weather.  The 
two  prizes  still  in  sight.  At  8  a.m.  saw  a  sail  bearing  norths  sti^ering 
tiouthwcst.  At  11  a.m.,  discovered  her  to  be  an  English  ship  from 
London  f  bound  to  Buenos  Ay  res.  She  proved  to  be  the  ship  Apollo, 
from  London,  out  60  days.  Put  John  Gage  on  board  as  prize  master, 
and  twelve  of  our  people,  anrl  onlert'd  her  for  Auierua.  irlvinir  Saleim 
the  preference  of  any  port. 

April  14.  At  3  p.m.  came  up  nith  the  chase,  wiiirh  provi*i  i*j»  no  m 
Spanish  schooner  from  Monti> video,  bound  to  Paragmiy.  After  our 
prisoners  had  signed  a  parole  we  put  SD  of  them  on  board  the  said 
schooner,  and  supplied  them  with  ail  necessary  provisions  to  la«t  them 
to  the  port. 

April  23.  At  half'pa^st  5  p.m.  departed  this  life  Mr.  Jacob  Abmhams^ 
sailing  master  of  the  brig,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action  of  April 
4th,  aged  28  yeare. 

I  have  a  list  of  thirty-nine  prizes  which  were  taken  and 
Bent  into  Portland,  by  privateers  belonging  to  different  ports 
from  Baltimore  to  Portland,  with  the  names  of  the  capturing 
vessels. 

During  the  war  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  licensed 
privateers.  These  private  armed  vessels  were  a  gi*eat  scourge 
to  British  corairierce*  Meetings  of  merchants  were  held  in 
several  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  to  petition  their  govern- 
ment to  devise  some  means  of  protection  from  American 
privateers.  These  meetijigs  had  great  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  measures.  The  system  of  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  is  liable  to  great  abuses  in  the  bands  of  unscru- 
pulous officers^  whose  acta  are  frequently  little  better  than 
piracy. 

No  battle  during  the  war,  on  land  or  sea,  so  excited  the 
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people  of  Portland  as  did  that  between  the  Enterprise  and 
Boxer,  which  wa^s  fought  oo  the  fifth  of  September,  1813. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  the  Portland  com- 
mittee of  safety,  that  the  Enterprise  with  the  brig  Syren  had 
been  ordered  here  in  May,  **for  the  protection  of  the 
coast  in  the  neighborhood,**  but  she  did  not  arrive 
here  until  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  the  Syren  did  not 
come  at  aU.  The  Enterprise  was  again  ordered  to  Port^ 
month  and  Captain  Blakeley,  her  commander,  was  sent  to  the 
lakes.  He  afterward  was  in  command  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Wasp,  and  captured  the  English  sloop-of-war  Ueindeen 
Lieutenant  Burrows  succeeded  Blakeley  in  command  of  the 
Enterprise^  and  arrived  in  Portland  harbor  on  the  thirty-first 
of  August,  in  chase  of  a  suspected  British  privateer.  The 
brig  Boxer  had  been  a  troublesome  cruiser  on  our  coast 
and  had  captured  on  the  fourth  of  August,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sheepscot,  the  schooner  Industry,  Captain  Redden,  of 
Marblehead.  With  her  prize  and  some  others,  she  sailed  for 
St.  John,  Now  Brunswick.  The  following  letter  from  a  well- 
knowQ  merchant  formerly  of  Portland,  but  then  doing  busi- 
ness in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  explains  what  brought 
the  Boxer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec : 

Cambridoe,  Mass,,  Sept.  t»,  1873. 
At  the  commcmccment  of  our  war  with  Great  BriUun  in  1S13,  the 
Uoitcd  States  ha*l  hut  few  if  any  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloths  Rud  blankets,  and  the;  soldi<*rs  wern  cliiil  in  Brltlnh 
cloths  and  slept  tinder  Uritieh  hlankets.  It  was  understood  noeapturea 
would  be  made  of  Britmh  goods  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  many  American  merchiiuts  tm|K>rted,  via  Halifax  and  St* 
John,  N.  B.,  thiUr  usual  stock  of  goods.  In  1813  I  went  with  others 
In  the  "Swedish'*  brig  Msrgaretta  to  St,  John,  N.  B.,and  filled  her 
wiUi  British  goods,  intending  to  take  them  to  Bath,  Maine,  and  enter 
them  regularly  and  pay  the  lawful  duties  thereon.    All  we  had  to  fear 
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was  American  privaUiers;  and  we  hired  Capt.  Bljth,  of  IL  B-  M-  Brig 
Boxer,  to  convoy  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennehec  river,  for  wbieh 
service  wa  gave  him  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Londoti  for  £10(>.  We 
sailed  in  company,  and  in  a  thick  fog,  off  Quoddy  Head,  the  Boxer 
took  us  in  tow.  It  was  agreed  that  when  we  were  about  to  enter  ihe 
the  mouth  of  the  river  two  or  three  guns  should  be  fired  over  UA^  lo 
have  the  appearance  of  trying  to  stop  us,  should  any  iille  folkA  to 
looking  on.  Capt»  Burrows,  in  theU.  S.  Brig  Enterprise,  lay  in  Port- 
land harbor,  and  hearing  the  guns  got  underway,  and  as  h  well  known 
captured  the  Boxer,  after  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  both  captains 
were  killed.    Our  bill  of  exchange  we  thought  might  in  ^  'y 

cause  us  trouble,  and  we  employed   Esquire  X*  to  take  ie 

dollars  on  board  the  captured  ship  and  exchange  them  for  the  paper, 
which  was  found  in  Capt.  Blyth^s  breeches  pocket. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  Tafpan, 
CapL  PrthU, 

The  statement  of  Mr,  Tappan  that  Captain  Burro wr,  in 
the  Enterprise  in  Portland  harbor,  heard  the  sham  cannotiad- 
ing  of  the  Margaretta,  as  she  entered  the  Kennebec,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts*  I  have  heard  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  sailing  of  the  Enterprise  in  pursuit  of  the 
Boxer,  related  by  different  persons  of  the  town  who  all 
agreed  that  a  fisherman  saw  the  Boxer  fire  at  the  Margaretta^ 
and  arrived  in  Portland  Saturday  morning,  and  immediately 
reported  the  fact  to  Captain  Burrows,  who  was  expecting  to 
hear  of  the  Boxer  on  the  coast.  There  were  several  young 
men  of  the  town  in  the  crew  of  the  brig,  and,  as  this  was  her 
home  station,  much  interest  was  expressed  in  the  expected 
contest.  Another  cause  for  the  excitement  which  prevailed, 
was  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  enemy  to  draw  out  the 
Chesapeake  for  a  fight  before  she  was  prepared.  Captain 
Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  had  obtained  a  draft  of  men  from  his 
consorts  to  strengthen  his  ship's  crew  for  the  fight,  and  had 
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sallefl  daily  up  to  Boston  light  to  menace  Captain  Lawrencei 
who  had  an  untrained  crew^  but  he  accepted  the  challenge 
and  lost  his  life  and  his  sliip.  The  los4>  of  the  Chesapeake 
ooctiixed  but  a  few  weekia  before  the  news  of  the  presence  of 
the  Boxer  in  our  waters  was  known  here,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
fishermau.  At  the  time  the  wind  was  light  and  southerly 
and  it  was  flood-tide,  so  that  the  brig  could  not  sail  out  between 
the  forts.  She  was  immediately  got  underway  and  ran  down 
to  Spring  Point,  but  when  she  came  to  change  her  course  she 
could  not  stem  the  tide.  As  if  by  magic  every  boat  dropped 
into  the  water,  full  of  men,  and  they  were  ranged  in  a  line 
ahead  of  the  brig,  and,  with  exciting  songs,  towed  her  out 
clear  of  the  land,  and  she  bore  away  for  Seguin. 

Of  what  occurred  on  that  memorable  Sunday  morning  I 
give  the  official  account*  Of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  after 
the  battle  and  the  funeral  of  the  slain  captains,  I  give  the 
account  published  in  the  Portland  Gazette  of  September  13th. 
The  Captain  Hull,  who  followed  next  to  the  coffin  of  Captain 
Burrows  as  one  of  the  "chief  mourners,*'  was  the  famous 
commodore  who  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  ConstitutiOB 
when  she  captured  the  Gueriere,  He  was  naval  commander 
at  this  station  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Boxer. 

Portland:    Monday,  September  13, 1813, 

OALUkKT  XAVAI*  action  &   VICTORY. 

On  Monday  last,  6th  inst.  anchored  in  thL^  harbour,  the  U.  brig 
EnUrpriz€y  (late  William  Burrows,  cMMnmander)  accompanied  by 
IL  B*  M»  brig  Boxer j  (i^te  Capt.  SAMLrEL  Blyth,  eommuudor,)  her 
prize,  captured  on  the  5th  Inst,  after  a  well  fuught  action  ol  45, 
mitmte§.  The  following  particulars  of  the  engag<^meut  are  givt^u  bv 
Uie  Officers  of  the  Enterprize, 

"  Sept.  6th,  at  5  A.M.  light  winds  from  N.  N,  W.  Peomaciuid  bear* 
lug  Nortli,  H  tailcg  distant,  saw  a  brig  at  anchor  in  ahora,  and  made 
iiil  on  a  wtudy  with  the  larboard  tacka  oo  boanL    At  half  past  7,  the 
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brig  weighed  and  fired  3  ^hot  at  a  fishing  boat,  for  Uie  purpcw^r;  of 
flscertiiinin;!  what  we  were,  (as  we  have  ftinc©  learnt,)  At  half  past 
8y  the  brig  fired  a  shot  as  a  challenge,  and  hoisted  three  English 
Ensigns,  and  innnediately  bore  up  for  us.  At  9  we  tacked,  kept  awmj 
South  and  prepared  for  action.  At  half  past  9,  it  fell  calm,  the  enemy 
healing  X.  N.  W.  distant  four  miles. — At  half  past  11,  a  breexe 
sprung  up  from  tlie  S,  W.  which  gave  us  the  weather  gagr,  we 
mawtuvered  to  the  windwarfl,until2  P,  M.  to  try  our  sailin*^  with  the 
enemy,  and  ascertain  his  force.  At  a  quarter  past  2  P.  M.  we  shortened 
aail,  hoisted  3  ensigns,  and  fired  a  shot  at  the  enemy.  At  3  P.  U» 
tacked  and  bore  up  for  the  enemy,  taking  bim  to  be  one  of  IL  M*^ 
brigs  of  the  largest  size.  At  a  quarter  pa-st  3,  the  enemy  being  withla 
half  pistol  shot,  gave  three  cheers  and  coramenced  the  action,  by  fir- 
ing her  starboard  broadside.  We  then  returned  them  3  cheers ,  with 
our  larboard  broadside,  when  the  action  became  general.  At  3D 
minutes  past  3  P.  M.  our  brave  commundcr  fell,  and  while  lying  on 
deck,  refusing  to  be  carried  below,  raised  his  head  and  requested, 
that  the  flafj  might  never  he  struck.  At  half  past  3,  we  ranged  ahead  of 
the  enemy,  fired  our  stern  chaser,  rounded  too  on  the  starboard  mck, 
and  raked  him  with  our  starboard  broadside.  At  35  minutes  past  3^ 
the  enemy's  main  topmast  and  topsail  yard  came  down.  We  then 
set  the  foresail,  and  took  a  position  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  con- 
tinued to  rake  liun,  until  45  minutes  past  3,  when  he  ceaaed  firing  and 
cried  for  quarters;  saying,  that  as  their  colors  were  nailed,  ihey  could 
not  haul  them  down. 

We  then  took  possession  of  the  prize  which  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M'«. 
brig  Boxer. 

64  prisoners  were  taken  including  17  wounded.  The  number  of  the 
enemy  killed  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  ^  many  were  hove  over- 
board before  we  took  possession,  Capt  Blyth  being  one  of  the  alala 
who  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action. 

When  the  sword  of  the  vanquished  enemy  was  presented  to  the  dy- 
ing conqueror  he  clasped  his  hands  and  said,  **  I  am  sathfled^  I  die  coit- 
tented,^^  And  then  consented,  nor  till  then,  would  he  consent  to  be 
cai'ried  below. 

The  Enterprize  had  two  men  killed  and  12  wounded  in  the  action, 
among  the  latter,  were  her  Commander,  who  expired  on  the  night 
following,  and  midshipman  Waters,  supposed  mortally. 
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The  number  killed  on  board  the  Boxcr^  is  anknown;  tlie  number 
wounded  wm  17, 

The  brave  BrRROWS  was  wounded  In  the  enrly  part  of  the  eagiig^ 
ment,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Lt.  MTall;  the  result  of  llu' 
aclfon  furuiishesan  eulogium  upon  the  tikill  and  bruvery  of  the  olIicei*8 
and  crew  of    the  Enterpri2e,  highly  honorable  to  Uiemselvca   and 
country. 

The  two  vessels  suffered  much  in  Ihe  action,  but  the  injury  done  to 
the  Boxer  was  ineompambly  the  greatest,  &  shows  that  the  fire  of 
the  Americans  was  much  superior  to  that  of  the  English.  The  Boxer 
had  her  main  and  fore-top  mast  shot  away;  her  rigging  and  sails  cut 
to  pieces,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  her  hull- 


FLTNEUAL   IIONOUS. 

The  remains  of  the  intrepid  and  gallant  WlLLIAil  BURROWS 
hue  commander  of  the  U,  S.  brig^  Ent«?qirize,  and  his  brave  competitor, 
SAMITEL  BLYTU,  late  commander  of  His  B.  M.  brig  Boxer,  wure 
buHod  In  this  town  on  Wednesday  hist,  with  military  and  civic  honorb 
The  procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  Court-House,  ni  9  o'. 
A.  M.  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Ilaley»  and  Levi  Cutter,  K    , 

sistcd  by  twelve  Marshals,  and  proceeded  under  escort  of  the  Port- 
'land  Htfle  Company,  Capt»  Show's  Infantry,  &  Capt.  Smith's  Mechanic 
Blues  —  the  whole  commanded  by  CupLain  Abel  W.  AtJierton— to  the 
lower  ifud  of  Union  Wharf,  where  the  corpses  were  landed  from  each 
vessd,  from  barges,  rowed  at  minute  strokes,  by  ship  masters  Sl  tnnic^, 
aecanipanied  by  many  other  barges  and  boat^.  During  the  approach 
of  ibi*  barj^s  from  the  vessels  to  the  shore,  solemn  music  was  per- 
formed  by  a  full  I'.tiiil.  uml  minute  guns  wore  fhr^l  ulii  rnately  from 
each  vessel* 

From   Union   W  barl  tlic  procession   proceeded  in  tJic  foUowlDg 
Order:— 

MllitJiry  Escort. 

Select  men  of  rortlaod. 

Town  Treasurer  and  Sheriff  of  tlic  County. 

Town  Clerk  and  other  Municipal  oificeiii. 

The  Rev,  Clergy, 
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Bemains  of  Capt,  Burrows. 

Mr.  Le  Saffler,  Mr.  Shields,  Mr.  O'Xeal,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr,  TiUiog- 
hast,  Mr.  M'CalJ,  Pall-bearcrs, 

Chief  Mourners, 

Dr.  Washington  —  Captain  Hull. 

Officers  of  the  Brig  Enterivrize. 

The  Crew  of  the  U»  S.  Brig  EnterprLze, 

Bemains  of  Capt.  Blyth. 

Lera.  Weeks, jr,,  Wra.  Merrill,  Seth  Barnes,  James  Coouibs,  Joehfia 
Knight,  John  Alden,  Pall-bearers, 

Officers  of  the  Brig  Boxer,  as  moumcrB|  and  oflScers  on  parole. 

Crew  of  the  brig  Boxer. 

Officers  of  the  United  States  Kavy. 

Ship  Mai^ter  and  Mates. 

Marshal  of  Maine. 

Navy  Agent— and  The  late  Consul  General  to  the  Barbary  Powors. 

Collector  of  the  Fort  and  Surveyor, 

Superintendent  General  of  Military  Supplies. 

Officers  of  the  Arrny  of  the  United  States. 

Military  Officers  of  the  State  in  Uniform. 

Judges  &  other  Civil  Officers  of  the  U.  States. 

Membei-s  of  Congress. 

Judiciary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Members  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Civil  Officers  of  the  State, 

Portland  Marine  Society, 

Presidenti  Directors,  and  Officers  of  the  Banks,  and  Insumiice 
Offlcors* 

Citizens  in  General. 

Through  Fore  and  Pleasant  Streets  to  High-street,  thence  through 
Maine  and  Middle  streets,  to  the  Meeting-house  of  the  Second  Parish. 
The  corpses  being  placed  in  the  broad  aisle,  the  solemnities  of  the 
sanctuary  commenced  by  singing  an  appropriate  Hymn  —  the  Throne 
of  Grace  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payson,  in  a  Prayer 
adapted  to  the  melancholly  occasion  —  couched  in  language  to  com> 
maud  the  attention  and  affect  the  feelings  of  his  numeixjus  auditory, 
and  expressive  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  Christian  and 
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Minister  of  Peace.  An  Antbem  was  sung  by  a  full  choir,  and  this 
part  of  the  solemnities  was  closed  with  a  Benediction.  Tho  pTi>cesaion 
was  again  foniicd  and  moved  through  Middle  &  King-str<?ets  to  the 
Itnrying  ground.  Two  Artillery  Companies  commanded  by  LL  Barnes, 
lircd  minute  guns,  which  were  repealed  at  Forts  Prtsble  and  Scammel, 
by  direction  of  Col.  Learned. 

As  tlie  funeral  escort  arrived  at  the  graves,  the  ranira  were  opened 
to  the  right  and  left,  baited,  and  faced  to  the  centre,  &  rested  on 
anna  reversed,  during  the  placing  of  the  bodies  in  the  graves,  which 
were  deposited  side  by  side.  The  escort  then  discharged  six  voUies  by 
battalion  over  the  gravea,  with  a  pause  after  the  three  first  designat- 
ing the  fires  for  each  corpse. 

The  colors  were  then  tinfurled  —  the  music  struck  up  quick  time, 
and  the  procession  returned  to  the  Court  IIou«e,  wben  it  dissolved. — 
Business  was  suspended,  and  the  doors  of  the  Ware-bouses  and  $bops 
were  closed.  The  shipping  at  the  wharves  and  in  the  harbour  wore 
their  colours  at  half  mast,— And  the  Belli*  were  tolled  at  proper  inter- 
vals, A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  from  town  and  country; 
the  wharf  and  streets  were  lined  with  people  on  both  sides;  tops  of 
houses  and  windows  were  tilled  with  men,  women  and  children,  anx* 
ious  to  gaxe  on  tliis  new  and  interesting  spectacle. — ^The  highest 
degree  of  order  prevailed  and  solemn  silence  was  kept.  The  command 
of  Escort  was  ably  conducted  by  Capt.  Alherton,  and  ortlens  were 
promptly  and  strictly  executed  by  all  olTiceni  and  soldiers.  It  would 
be  invidious  were  it  just  to  make  up  any  distinction  i>ctwcen  the 
companies  composing  this  escort —  suffice  it  to  say  thut  all  the  ofticers 
and  soldiers  discharged  their  duty  in  a  ityle  which  would  honor 
Teterans. 

The  thanks  of  Commodore  Ht^LL  were  tendered  to  the  Escort  of  the 
day,  In  the  most  polite  and  satisfactory  manner. 


On  the  next  day,  after  the  sailuig  of  the  liiitcrprise,  there 
was  great  escitemeut  manifetited  in  town  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  expected  battle.  Captain  Eben  M.  Corrj%  in  after  life, 
gave  me  the  moat  minute  account  of  the  sailing  of  the  Enter- 
prise,  the  excitement  on  Sunday,  and  her  return  on  Monday 
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with  her  [>rize ;  also  a  description  of  the  funeral  exercises  and 
burial.     He  was  then  twenty  years  old. 

Early  on  Sunday  people  began  to  gather  at  the  Observa- 
tory. Its  keeper.  Captain  Moody,  was  as  anxious  to  make  dis- 
coveries as  any  one.  He  admitted  a  few  friends  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  tower,  but  excluded  all  others-  Seguin 
light-house  is  plainly  seen  with  the  telescope  in  a  clear 
atmosphere,  which  was  the  case  at  that  time.  Captain 
Moody  kept  his  practiced  eye  to  the  glass,  and  that  directed 
to  Seguin  and  the  open  water  beyond.  In  the  forenoon  he 
saw  the  smoke  of  the  Boxer's  challenge-gun  and  that  of  the 
Enterprise  accepting  it.  This  discovery  he  communicat^id  to 
the  anxious  crowd  below,  when  a  cheer  went  forth  notwith- 
standing it  was  Sunday,  It  was  several  hours  before  the  vessel 
obtained  sea-room  and  ceased  maneuvering  for  the  advantage 
of  position.  The  crowd  on  the  hill  began  to  leave,  thinking 
the  battle  was  over.  Soon  Captaiu  Moody  announced  that 
he  saw  smoke  of  guns;  the  fight  had  begun,  but  no  vessels 
could  be  seen. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  open  water  iaside  of  Mon- 
hegan,  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Portland,  which 
accounts  for  the  failure  to  hear  the  guns  at  the  Observatory. 
The  excitement  culminated  on  Monday  when  the  Enterprise 
was  sigmUed,  leading  her  prize  under  the  same  flag.  The 
vessels  came  up  to  Union  wharf  where  all  who  wished  went 
on  board.  The  Boxer  was  very  much  cut  up  in  hull  and 
rigging.  Years  ago  a  ship  master  said  to  me  that  '•*  there 
was  no  place  on  one  side  of  the  Boxer  where  he  could  not 
reach  two  shot  holes  at  the  same  time  by  extending  his  arms." 

The  dead  commanders  were  each  wrapped  in  his  own  flag. 
The  flag  of  the  Boxer,  which  was  defiantly  nailed  to  the 
mast,  is  now  one  of  the  trophy-flags  at  the  Annapolis  Nava^ 
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School.  Captain  Bljrth  was  instantly  killed  by  an  eighteen 
pound  shot*  Captain  Burrows  lived  eight  hours  after  receiv- 
ing the  wound. 

The  surviving  officers  and  crew  of  the  Boxer  immediately 
placed  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  their  dead  com- 
mander, by  permission  of  the  town  authorities.  His  age  was 
twenty-nine.  The  grave  of  Captain  Burrows  remained 
unmarked  until  **a  passing  stranger"  (Silas  M,  Burrowa,  of 
New  York),  erected  a  substantial  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  age  was  twenty-eight. 

These  monuments  were  erected  by  permission  of  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  Who  has  the  right  to  remove 
them,  as  has  been  proposed  ? 

By  the  side  of  his  gallant  commaQder  rests  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Kervin  Waters,  a  native  of  Georgetown,  Dislrict  of  Columbia,  who 
received  a  mortal  wound  September  5th,  1818,  while  a  midshipmaD  on 
board  the  U.  8.  brii;  Enterprise,  in  an  action  with  His  B.  M.  brig 
Boxer,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  latter. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  ittscriptioii  on  a  table  morm- 
ment  standing  beside  that  of  Captain  Burrows*  It  was 
written  hy  the  Rey.  Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols.  Young  Waters 
lived  until  September  25,  1815,  cared  for  by  the  young  men  of 
the  town,  who  erected  the  monument  over  his  g^ve.  Mra. 
Catherine  Shanks,  a  surviving  sister  of  Lieutenant  Waters, 
after  the  fire  of  July,  1866,  sent  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
mayor  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  expressed  "great 
interest  in  the  city,  and  sympathy  with  its  suffering  people.*^ 

A  week  after  the  capture  of  the  Boxer,  the  British  sloop* 
of*war  Rattler,  Captain  Gordon,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  stood 
in  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  under  llags-of-truce,  and  sent 
a  boat  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant  with  a  letter  from  Captain 
Gordon  to  the  oommander  of  Fort  Preble,  asking  for  tht 
82 
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exchange  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Boxen  There 
no  officer  thereto  give  the  proper  answer,  but  finally  one 
returned  by  Colonel  Learned  and  United  States  Mar&hal 
Thornton  that  they  were  unauthorized  to  comply  with  the 
request,  and  the  vessels  stood  off  again,  [f  Captain  Gordon 
had  known  of  the  absence  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort  he  could 
have  taken  quiet  posaession.  There  was  only  a  Berge^nt^a 
guard  in  charge ;  the  iroopa  of  the  garrtaon  having  been 
sent  to  the  Lakes. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September  a  public  dinner  waa  gtveii 
by  the  citizens  to  Lieutenant  McCaU  and  the  surviving  officers 
of  the  Enterpii^  at  Uniun  Hall.  Captain  Robert  Haley 
presided  and  '■^  John  Mussey,  Jr.,  Esq.,"  acted  as  toast-master. 
He  is  now  probably  the  only  survivor  of  tliat  dinner  party. 
His  age  is  ninety-five  years.  An  original  ode,  **a  fi^ne  speoi* 
men  of  splendid  thought  and  tasteful  fancy,'"  was  sung  at  the 
table  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Deering.  The  crew  of  the  Enterprise 
went  in  procession  to  receive  a  public  dinner  at  Mechanics' 
Hall,  corner  of  Fore  street  and  Burnham's  wharf. 

From  the  papers  of  United  States  Marshal  Thornton,  I 
learn  the  following  facts:  The  Boxer  was  sold  at  auction  to 
Thomas  Merrill,  Junior,  for  five  thousand,  six  hundred 
dollars.  Ten  eighteen  pound,  and  two  six  pound  cannon 
were  sold  at  the  same  time.  Also  thirty-six  tons  of  "kent- 
lege**  —  iron  ballast*  The  whole  amount  of  sales  was  nine 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars.  The  heirs  of 
Captain  Burrows  received  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
prize  money.     The  seamen's  shares  were  fifty-five  dollars. 

The  Boxer  went  into  the  merchant  service  in  command  of 
Captain  William  McLellan.  The  accompanying  cut  of  her  is 
from  a  painting  done  at  Marseilles  and  now  in  possession  of 
Captain  Jacob  McLellan.    The  removal  of  her  hammock* 
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nettings  marie  her  appear  much  lower  than  she  did  when  she 
was  captured.  Her  final  end  is  uncertain.  The  Enterprise 
made  only  one  more  cruiae  during  the  war,  under  the  com- 
maud  of  Lieuteuant  Renshaw.  On  the  coast  of  Florida,  she 
was  chased  by  an  English  seventy-four,  and  her  commander 
was  obliged  to  throw  all  his  guns  overboard  during  the  chase 
of  seventy  hours*  A  fortunate  change  in  the  wind  saved 
her.  She  finished  her  career  as  a  guard  ship  at  Charlesto!i» 
South  Carolina. 

During  the  first  week  of  September,  1814,  an  express  was 
sent  here  by  General   King,  who  was  in  command  of  the 

stern  coast,  with  a  message  to  the  committee  of  public 
"safety  and  defence,  saying  that  "  a  large  fleet  with  troops  " 

^had  left  Castine,  steering  westward,  and  apprehended  that 
their  destination  was  Portland-  The  blockading  squadron 
with  the  Bulwark,  seventy-four,  as  flag-«hip,  had  become 
more  bold  than  formerly,  sailing  up  daily  to  the  light-house. 
All  this  caused  alarm  in  the  town*  The  specie  in  the  banks^ 
ind  valuable  stocks  of  goods  were  removed  to  places  of  safety 
in  the  country.  A  large  number  of  families  left  the  town 
with  their  household  goods.  On  the  sixtli,  Governor  Strong 
ordered  *Hhe  whole  of  the  militia  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  at  a  momejit^s  warning,'^  for  the  defence  of  the 
state.  He  also  called  a  special  session  of  the  general  conrt 
for  the  fifth  of  October.  The  militia  of  the  counties  of 
Cuml>erland  and  Oxford  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Portland 
for  the  defence  of  the  town.      The  infantry  and  artillery 

P  numbered  between  six  and  seven  thousand^  and  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Alford  Richardson,  of 
North  YarmoutL  He  was  in  after-life  cashier  of  the  liank 
of  Portlands 

en  old  enough  to  now  recollect  the  excitement  in 
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the  country  while  the  troops  were  mustering  and  to  assist  my 
mother  all  night  in  making  bullets  for  my  father's  company, 
which  had  orders  to  appear  the  next  morning  at  nine  o*clocfc» 
at  the  gun  house  on  Munjoy 's  hill ;  and  they  were  there 
promptly,  with  their  own  arms  and  ammunition,  as  the  laws 
then  directed. 

The  troops  were  about  all  in  camp  on  tlie  seventeenth,  and 
Colonel  Sumner,  aid  to  Governor  Strong,  arrived  from  Boston 
to  assist  in  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  A 
company  of  ^* exempts,*'  numbering  sixty,  was  organized  in 
the  town  under  Brigadier-General  John  K.  Smith,  who  was  ! 
a  captain  in  the  Revolution.  A  man  from  Halifax  reported 
that  an  expedition  was  fitting  out  there,  supposed  to  be 
destined  for  Portland  or  Boston.  This  served  to  increase 
the  alarm.  The  town  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  public  defence. 

The  Portland  Rifle  Company  was  ordered  by  General 
Richardson  to  take  the  battery  of  the  prize  ship  San  Jose 
Indiano,  and  put  it  on  board  the  captured  brig  Boxer,  whose 
guns  bad  been  removed,  and  haul  her  into  position  and  moor 
her  so  as  to  command  the  roadway  of  Vaughan  s  bridge  j 
and,  in  case  of  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  to  defend  the 
bridge.  For  days  the  company  amused  themselves  with  the 
practice  of  gunnery.  The  steep  declivity  of  Bramhall*s  hill 
stopped  their  balls. 

Redoubts  were  thrown  up  and  guns  mounted  at  all  the 
entrances  to  the  town,  and  a  picket  line  of  sentinels  estab- 
lished on  the  whole  shore  of  the  peninsula.  The  troops  were 
kept  in  camp  about  two  weeks ;  as  no  enemy  appeared,  they 
were  dismissed  and  the  town  assumed  its  usual  quietness.  It 
was  only  a  few  months  after  this  that  the  war  dosed.  In 
the  treaty  which  followed,  not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
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British  right  to  search  our  vessels,  which  was  the  ostensible 
cause  of  the  war.    Both  nations  were  glad  to  make  peace. 

New  England  experienced  very  little  of  actual  war  on  its 
soil,  yet  it  felt  its  pressure  heavily  in  the»  annihilation  of  its 
peculiar  industries,  and  the  continual  drain  upon  its  wealth 
of  men  and  money. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
Eaelt   county   BtrrLDOfQs.     Cemeteries*     Liqiit-houses,     Wrcckb* 

ISI^AKDS.     SmOXTON*8  COVE.     CUSHIWO'S   POIST,      MABKETS. 

In  1735,  an  annual  sessioo  of  each,  the  *'  Inferior  Court " 
and  "The  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,*'  was 
established  in  Falmouth.  The  first  session  was  held  June  9, 
1735.  At  that  date  Parson  Smith  records,  "  I  prayed  with 
the  court," 

The  tovm,  in  its  associate  capacity,  erected  the  meeting- 
house  on  King  street.  Willis'  History  of  Portland  says, 
**  There  was  no  court-house,  nor  regular  place  for  holding  the 
court  before  the  Revolution."  This  is  a  mistake.  After  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  house  as  a  place  of  worship  in  1740, 
the  second  story  was  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
for  a  **  courtrhouse  "  ^ — so  named  in  the  vote.  The  consid- 
eration was  that  the  town  might  use  it  when  the  court  was 
not  in  session. 

In  the  history  of  early  county  buildings,  occupied  under 
the  old  county  of  York^  before  the  separation  in  1760^  when 
the  whole  state  comprised  but  one  county,  as  at  the  building 
of  every  court-house  and  jail  the  committee,  having  chargei 
had  been  directed  to  use  the  materials  of  the  old  in  the  con- 
sta-uction  of  the  new,  it  is  very  probable  tliat  m  the  basement 
of  the  county  wing  of  the  city  building  is  some  of  the  iron 
work,  or  doors  of  the  jail,  erected  at  the  junction  of  Middle 
and  India  streets  in  1752,  so  we  will  begin  there. 

A  court  held  at  York,  in  1762,  ordered  a  jail  to  be  built  at 
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Falmouth^  on  the  north  side  of  the  **  coiirt-houfte/'  The 
next  year  after  the  fitting  up  of  thm  court-house  in  1747, 
Parson  Smith  records,  **  I  prayed  with  the  Court  in  the  after- 
noon*   Justice  came  drunk.** 

In  1753,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  selectmen  of  Fal- 
mouth, the  court  of  quarter  sessifjus  of  the  county  of  York 
appointed  a  committee  of  five,  all  of  Falmouth,  to  let  out  the 
building  of  a  new  jail  in  Falmouth,  and  directed  them  "that 
if  they  can  [lurchase  the  block  house  and  the  land  thereunto 
belonging,  near  Benjamin  Larrabee's,  for  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing *£45.  6  shillings,  and  8d  la^vful  money,  at  the  county 
charge  for  a  prison  house,  a  deed  for  the  same  is  to  be  trans* 
-mitted  to  the  county  treasurer/*  In  case  this  block-house 
was  purchased,  the  committee  was  desired  to  remove  the  jail 
already  begun  and  join  the  same  to  said  block-house,  and 
finish  the  same  according  to  a  former  order.  This  order  is  as 
follows:  To  be  joined  to  the  court-house  on  King  street, 
'*Iinter  fashion/*  That  is  a  corruption  of  the  phrase  "lean 
to,"  or  with  the  court-house  for  one  side  wall,  with  a  one- 
sided roof.  The  same  kind  of  an  addition  to  a  barn  at  the 
present  time  is  called  a  "linter'*  from  the  two  words  "lean 
to/'  The  order  says  it  is  to  be  thirty-five  feet  long,  fifteen 
wide  and  seven  stud,  with  one  stack  of  chimneys  of  four 
smokers*  The  building  is  to  be  of  good,  square,  sound, 
hewed  or  sawed  timber,  well  boarded,  clapboarded  and 
shingled  outside,  with  a  lining  inside  of  goo<l,  sound  oak 
plank,  spiked  on,  and  eighty  pounds  was  allowed  for  build- 
ing it. 

There  was  something  here  that  bore  il)«j  ditnr  nf  the  prison 
at  Falmouth  as  early  as  1681.  At  the  vi>tiiuiissinii«rH  court 
held  at  York  that  year,  tJje  record  says,  John  Phillips,  of 
Falmouth,  "  aecujt»ed  for  the  sujsipioion  of  felony,  by  the  unfit- 
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ness  of  the  priaon  to  receive  him,  is  confiaed  to  his  own  hoase 
as  a  prisoner  and  engageth  to  appear  at  the  next  court." 
The  county  records  mention  the  building  of  a  jail  at  York^ 
iu  1651,  and  one  at  Wells,  in  1654.  In  the  record  of  a  court 
of  the  commissioners  which  was  held  at  Falraouth/in  16t>9»  a 
jail  is  mentioned  as  having  been  built  at  that  place«  and 
delinquent  towns  were  ordered  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
expenses.  The  location  of  the  jail  is  now  unknown*  It 
must  have  disappeared  prior  to  1685,  as  in  that  year  the  gen- 
eral assembly  ordered  that  Fort  Loyal  shall  be  appointed  as 
a  prison  or  jail  for  the  four  associated  towns.  These  were 
Saco,  Scarborough,  Falmouth^  and  North  Yarmouth. 

The  block-house  was  purchased  and  the  "  lean  to  "  was  re- 
moved and  joined  to  it.  The  Larrabee  house  stood  where 
the  portico  of  the  old  city  hall  now  does,  and  the  block-house, 
which  was  built  for  defence  against  the  Indians,  stood  about 
where  the  north  corner  of  that  building  does.  Parson  Smith 
records,  June  13,  1746,  "This  neighborhood  are  building  a 
block-house  near  Mr.  Larrabee's  for  the  cominon  defence.** 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  concluded  in  1747,  put  an 
end  to  the  war  of  1774,  with  the  French  and  Indians.  This 
block-house  had  been  garrisoned  with  provincial  troops,  who 
were  now  discharged,  and  it  was  of  no  further  use,  hence  it 
was  sold  to  the  county.  There  was  a  jaiUkeeper's  house 
built  on  Middle  street,  in  front  of  the  jail,  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  in  which  the  jailer  kept  a  public  house,  as  the 
county  paid  him  only  fifteen  pountls  as  jailer.  Thomas 
Motley,  the  grandfather  of  Motley  the  historian,  kept  this 
block-house  jail  from  1781  to  1793.  His  tavern  was  called 
the  **  Freemason's  Arms  '*  and  had  a  swinging  sign  in  front, 
inscribed  with  a  representation  of  the  square  and  compasses. 
Mr.  Motley's  sons,  for  many  years  the  distinguished  Boston 
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inercliants,  were  bon)  in  the  old  jail  tavern,  and  also  the 
youngest  son  Charles,  who  was  a  sailor,  wjis  born  tliere  in 
1786,  and  was  twelve  years  old  when  the  block-house  jail  waa 
removed.  When  he  was  ninety-five  years  old,  he  described 
to  me  the  old  timber-jail  and  the  jail-house  in  which  he  was 
born  and  lived  until  he  was  eight  year  old.  The  jail  is  also 
described  by  a  letter  from  Nathaniel  Gardiner,  a  sea-captain 
and  a  loyalist  of  Pownalborough,  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1780,  while  loading  his  vessel  (the  armed  schooner  Crolden 
Pippin)  with  iron  from  the  wreck  of  Commodore  Salton stall's 
fleet  at  Penobscot.  He  writes,  "  I  was  thrust  into  Falmouth 
jail,  where  I  had  neither  bed,  blanket,  or  anything  to  lay  on 
but  the  oak  plank  floor,  with  the  heads  of  spikes  an  inch  high 
and  so  thick  together  that  I  could  not  lay  down  clear  of 
them."  After  remaining  a  prisoner  four  months  he  broke 
jail  and  escaped. 

The  old  meeting-house  on  King  street  served  for  a  court- 
house from  1746  to  1774,  when  the  town  presented  the  lot  to 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  which  bad  been  established  in 
1760t  on  which  to  erect  a  new  court-house.  This  new  court 
house  waa  a  handsome  building,  not  quite  finished  when  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  Mowatt  in  1775,  when  both  tlic  old 
and  new  court-houses  were  burned.  The  old  one  had  been 
removed  to  Hampshire  street  for  a  town  house-  During  the 
Revolution  the  courts  were  held  at  Mrs.  Grele's  tavern  on  Con- 
gress street.  In  1777,  she  was  paid  two  pounds,  eight  shil- 
lings **  for  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  court"  In  1787,  Samuel 
Freeman  was  paid  nine  pounds  ^^  for  his  great  chamber  for  the 
use  of  the  courU/'  After  the  happy  termination  of  Uie 
Bevolutionary  struggle,  the  county  officers  lor>ked  forward 
to  better  accommodations*  The  bIock*house  jail  had  escaped 
the  burning  and  a  lot  wa9  sought  for  a  court-house  in  that 
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vicinity.  A  committee  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
reported  in  1785,  "  that  the  land  between  the  jail  and  the 
hay  market  appears  to  belong  to  the  county ;  that  the  land 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the  hay  market,  is 
not  to  be  procured.  Mr.  Larrabee's  land  near  the  jail  is  not 
to  be  purchased.  Voted  to  take  Mr.  Plummers  lot  on  Back 
street,  four  and  one-quarter  rods  in  front  and  four  and  one- 
half  rods  back.''  On  July  18,  1785,  Moses  Plummer,  of 
Falmouth,  cordwainer,  executed  a  deed  to  the  county  of  this 
lot  of  four  and  one-quarter  rods  on  Back  street,  for  eighteen 
pounds  lawful  moneys,  paid  by  Joseph  McLellan,  Treasurer 
of  Cumberland  county.  It  is  described  as  the  "south  corner 
of  the  three  acre  lot,  I  lately  bought  of  Rev.  Thomas  Smith." 
The  lot  was  granted  in  1720  to  the  first  settled  minister,  and 
extended  to  Back  Cove.  The  lot  then  conveyed  to  the  county 
is  the  central  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  city  building. 

Moses  Plummer,  who  sold  this  land,  kept  a  store  and 
obtained  the  nickname  of  '*  Old  Way,"  from  his  rigid 
adherence  to  the  barter  system  of  dealing,  when  all  others 
were  abandoning  it.  On  this  small  lot  of  about  four  rods 
square,  a  wooden  court-house  of  forty-eight  bj^  thirty-four 
feet  in  size,  with  twenty-four  feet  posts,  was  commenced* 
Parson  Smith  records  the  raising,  October  3, 1785.  The  Court 
of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  composed  of  all  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  the  county,  then  exercised  the  same  functions 
as  our  present  board  of  county  commissioners.  They  ordered 
**the  roof  to  be  so  framed  that  a  belfry  may  be  built  upon  it 
at  some  future  time.*'  The  second  story,  containing  the 
court  room  and  offices,  was  finished  in  1788.  The  belfry  or 
cupola  was  soon  added.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  carved 
weathercock.  St.  Peter's  testimony  in  denying  his  Master 
may  have  suggested  to  the  county  Others  the  propriety  of 
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surmounting  the  new  temple  of  justice  with  a  representative 
of  the  historic  bird,  as  a  caution  to  the  witness,  when  h© 
entered  the  portal,  not  to  deny  the  truth,  whatever  might  be 
the  provocation  £rom  contending  counseL 

This  weathercock  was  carved  in  Portland.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Radford,  after  he  became  aged,  described  the  carver*8  pro- 
eesa  to  liven  up  the  living  bird  which  served  for  a  model. 
He  had  him  oonfined  to  the  end  of  a  treadle,  and  when  he 
wanted  to  make  a  lino  be  put  his  foot  on  the  near  end,  which 
lifted  the  living  model.  This  liistc»ric  cockerel,  after  several 
removes,  now  surmounts  the  clock-tower  of  the  First  National 
Bank. 

The  picture  of  this  court-house  was  taken  before  it  waa 
taken  down  and  is  correct.  The  first  floor  was  au  open  haU, 
in  which  were  kept  in  sight  the  gallows  and  the  stocks,  ready 
to  be  erected  for  use.  Near  the  front  of  the  house  stood  the 
whipping-post,  with  cross  bars  for  securing  the  arms  of  tlie 
culprit.  The  whipping-post  was  removed  to  the  parade 
ground,  now  covered  by  the  north  part  of  the  Eiistem 
Cemetery  in  about  1800, 

The  Eastern  Argus  of  October  6, 1803,  contains  the  follow* 
ing ;  *^  George  Peters,  a  black  fellow,  who  broke  open  the  shop 
of  Abner  Rogers,  watchmaker,  will  receive  his  punishment 
on  the  training  field  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  to-day," 
On  this  training  field  were  grouped  the  town  pound,  the  whip- 
ping-pust,and  the  pillory,  The  latter  was  a  tall  prmt  about 
twenty-five  feet  high.  About  half  way  up  from  tlie  ground 
was  a  square  platform,  and  two  planks  crosswise  of  the  post> 
with  an  opei»ing  for  the  neck,  and  two  below  fur  the  wrists. 
Two  culprits  could  be  pilloried  at  once.  Boys  were  allowed 
to  pelt  them  with  eggs. 

Another  mode  of  punishment  was  to  set  the  criminal  cm 
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the  gallows  with  a  rope  arocmd  his  neck*  When  this  was 
done  the  gallows  was  taken  from  the  court-house  and  set  tip 
near  the  pillory.  It  had  one  upright  post  and  a  projecting 
arm  on  each  side. 

Corporal  punishment  was  abolished  in  Massachnsetts  by 
the  recommendation  of  Governor  Gore,  in  1809» 

In  this  court-house  of  1785,  in  1790,  Thomas  Bird,  a  for- 
eigner, was  sentenced  to  be  hung  for  piracy  and  murder, 
although  his  trial  had  been  in  the  meeting-house  near  by* 
He  had  been  confined  in  the  old  block-house  jail  more  than 
a  year,  waiting  for  the  organization  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  for  a  session  to  be  held  here.  The 
aged  Mr.  Motley,  before  mentioned,  described  to  me  Bird's 
demeanor  and  habits  while  in  prison.  He  (Motley)  was  five 
years  old  at  the  time,  and,  with  his  older  brother  Edward,  at 
the  request  of  Bird,  was  often  admitted  by  his  father  to 
the  cell  and  spent  mtich  time  there.  The  prisoner  made 
them  toy  ships  and  boats.  The  execution  took  place  at  the 
junction  of  Congress  and  Grove  streets  (Haggett's  Hill,) 
June  26,  1790.*  At  the  time  of  the  execution,  Mrs.  Motley, 
the  mother  of  the  boys,  took  them  over  back  of  the  Neck  to 
be  out  of  sight  of  the  gallows,  as  the  whole  family  had  become 
interested  in  the  fate  of  Bird.  The  captain  of  the  vessel, 
whom  he  killed,  was  noted  for  cruelty  to  his  men.  Bird 
admitted  that  he  fired  the  gun  which  killed  the  captain,  and 
justified  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  cruelty. 

*  This  gaUows  had  stood  in  this  very  public  place  since  Goodwin^s 
execution  on  it,  in  1772,  for  murder  in  throwing  a  man  overboard  from  a 
boat.  He  had  been  three  times  reprieved.  This  was  the  fii'st  exeoutioii 
in  town.  Nathaniel  Gardiner,  of  Pownalborough,  previouslj  meiidoiied« 
■ays,  on  his  way  to  Falmouth  jail  in  1781,  ho  was  carried  paat  the  ^lows 
and  was  told  that  was  his  place.  In  lowering  the  grade  of  the  street  in 
1819,  the  crossed  bed-silla  of  this  gallows  of  1772,  after  being  buried  forty- 
Beven  years,  were  dug  up  iu  a  sound  state,  by  a  man  now  living. 
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Bird  s  council,  Syms  and  Frothinghara,  made  application 
for  a  pardon  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  first  capital  con- 
viction in  the  United  States  Courts,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution.  The  petition  was  immediately  for- 
warded to  President  Washington,  who  then  resided  in  New 
York,  but  he  declined  pardoning  or  suspending  the  time  of 
execution.  The  jailer  Motley  and  his  family  thought  the 
prisoner  should  be  pardoned,  and  it  was  with  sadness  that  he 
was  surrendered  to  Marshal  Dearborn  to  be  executed.  Gen- 
eral Henry  Dearborn*  of  revolutionary  memory,  was  the 
marahal  and  superintended  the  execution. 

It  is  a  rare  circumstance  in  historical  investigation  to  find 
a  man  with  clear  intellect  and  memory,  who  is  able  to  describe 
a  prison  and  the  life  led  by  a  prisoner,  ninety-one  years  after 
his  execution.  It  is  the  minute  description  which  I  obtained 
from  the  very  aged  Mr.  Motley, — the  last  of  a  distinguished 
family, —  which  leads  me  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  old  block- 
house jaU,  Although  it  was  used  as  the  county  jail  twelve 
years  after  the  court-house  was  erected*  the  History  of  Port- 
land makes  it  a  one  story  building,  and  does  not  mention  the 
purchasing  of  the  block-house  by  the  county  for  a  prison, 
although  the  one  story  part  was  joined  to  it. 

This  was  the  first  capital  trial  in  a  United  States  Court. 
Prisoners  frequently  escaped  from  the  wooden  jhU  and  it 
needed  frequent  repairs.  In  17&2,  a  committee  of  the  court 
reported  that  it  would  be  more  expensive  to  repair  the  old 
jail  than  it  would  be  to  erect  a  new  one,  and,  thereupon, 
it  was  decided  to  build  a  stone  jail  for  the  use  of  the  county. 

A  committee  reported  that  the  town  wanted  the  land  on 

^which  the  old  jail  stood  for  a  "market  place,"  and  would 

purchase  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  the  court-house  lot  for  the 

jail  in  exchange*    In  1795,  the  county  treasurer  took  a  deed 
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of  another  piece  of  the  Plummer  lot  ia  the  rear  of  the  court- 
house, five  rods  wide  and  ten  rods  deep.  The  consideration 
was  twenty  pounds,  which  was  paid  by  the  town,  which 
received  a  deed  of  the  old  jail  lot,  restricting  its  use  for 
'*  market  purposes.** 

The  county  treasurer  reserved  the  buildings  and  the  right 
to  occupy  until  the  new  prison  was  completed.  The  build- 
ing committee  were  directed  to  use  the  iron  work  and  other 
material  in  the  old  jail  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one. 

On  the  new  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house,  after  several 
postponements  for  the  lack  of  money,  was  buUt  in  1797  a  cut 
stone  jail.  The  building  was  fifty  by  thirty-four  feet  in  size 
and  two  stories  high,  with  a  gambrel  roof  and  rooms  in  the 
attic.  Granite  was  not  then  the  manageable  material  that  it 
now  is,  which  made  the  erection  of  such  a  building  then  a 
formidable  job.  This  was  the  first  dressed  stone  building 
erected  in  the  county  and,  I  think,  in  the  state.  The  building 
committee  were  Samuel  Freeman  and  William  Gorham,  both 
members  of  the  court  of  sessions.  The  superintendent  of  the 
building  was  John  Park,  of  Groton,  Mass.,  who  had  recently 
erected  a  similar  prison  at  Concord  in  that  state.  The  jail 
had  dormer  windows  on  the  front  roof.  A  gentleman,  now 
dead,  who  built  those  windows,  related  to  me  the  talk  which 
ho  had  with  the  building  committee.  He  inquired  if  he 
should  finish  the  back  roof  in  the  same  style,  when  they 
replied,  *'  No,  make  it  entirely  plain  ;  there  never  will  be  any 
settlement  on  that  side.**  The  cost  of  the  building  was  aboul 
eight  thousand  dollars.  From  this  prison^  in  1808,  Joseph 
Drew,  of  Saccarappa,  walked  to  the  gallows,  near  the  observa- 
tory, a  full  half  mile,  with  the  sheriff  on  one  side  and  Parson 
Bradley,  of  Stroud  water,  on  the  other.  He  was  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Ebenezer  Parker,  a  deputy  sheriff  of  We^ 
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brook.  This  was  the  last  execution  in  Portland.  This 
jail  of  1797  was  taken  down  in  1859,  aft^r  the  erection 
of  the  present  county  jail.  Over  the  principal  door  was 
an  inscription,  cut  in  the  lintel,  giving  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tioUi  At  the  conclusion  is  an  odd  character  of  which  the 
'  meaning  in  late  years  has  not  been  known*  That  it  is  a  part 
of  the  inscription  ia  shown  by  its  being  separated  from  the 
date  by  a  semicolon  only,  and  is  followed  by  a  period. 


■^>r 
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This  lintel  is  buUt  into  the  partition  wall  of  the  basement 
of  the  county  wing  of  this  building,  and  has  the  original  iron 
door  yet  swinging  beneath  it, 

The  next  building  erected  on  this  lot  was  a  jail  keeper's 
bouse.  It  was  called  the  ^^county  house,^*  and  was  built  in 
1799.  It  was  of  brick  and  two  stories  in  height.  It  et-ood 
between  the  court-house  and  the  jail.  With  my  grandfather 
I  dined  in  it  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Gerrisli,  the  jailer,  when 
I  was  about  nine  years  of  age.  After  dinner  we  were  shown 
through  the  jail.  The  old-fashioned  **  dungeon,"  with  its 
chainSj  shackles,  and  ringbolts,  impressed  me  deeply-     The 

"debtoi-a'  rooms  in  the  attic  were  not  so  repulsive,  yet  those 
who  were  then  confined  in  them,  for  no  crime  but  poverty, 
iid  not  appear  as  if  they  were  happy.     Imprisonment  for 

'"debt  was  then  common.    A  Portland  paper  of  January  10, 
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1806,  says,  ^*Andrew  Hanson  has  been  in  jail  for  tl^lit  nina 
months.     He  has  only  one  shirt  and  no  shoes." 

In  1816,  for  two  hundred  dollars,  the  county  purchased 
the  right  to  lay  a  drain  from  the  jail  through  the  Plummer 
lot  to  Back  Cove.  Seven  )^ears  later  I  recollect  that  there 
was  the  same  complaint  of  this  single  sewer,  which  had  its 
outlet  on  the  flats,  as  there  has  been  of  late  years  of  the 
"Back  Bay  nuisance."  During  the  embargo  and  the  endless 
lawsuits  which  were  its  results,  the  old  wooden  court-house 
proved  too  small  for  the  county  business-  After  the  peace 
of  1816,  commercial  business  wore  a  brighter  aspect,  and  the 
county  venttu-ed  to  erect  a  more  spacious  and  elegant  courts 
house. 

The  old  one  was  sold  to  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Society  for 
a  house  of  worship,  and,  in  1816,  it  was  hauled  with  oxen  to 
the  south  side  of  "  Court,'*  now  Exchange,  street,  between 
Congress  and  Federal  streets.  The  center  of  the  second 
story  floor  was  removed  and  railed  around,  leaving  a  gallery 
on  each  of  the  four  sides.  In  1827,  the  society  vacated  it  for 
the  then  new  Casco  street  church,  and  the  nert  year  it  was 
sold  for  a  soap  factory  and  was  moved  to  Green  street^  where 
it  was  taken  down  in  about  1875, 

In  1815,  an  additional  piece  of  land  on  the  northeast  side 
and  adjoining  the  court-house  lot,  twenty  feet  in  width  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  length,  was  purchased  of  Henry 
Titcomb  for  four  hundred  dollars- 

In  1846,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  consisting 
of  Sheriff  Hunnewell,  Barrett  Potter,  and  Albert  Newhall, 
was  erected,  on  the  county  lot,  a  brick  court-house,  sixty  by 
fifty  feet,  of  pleasing  architecture,  and  with  a  cupola,  which 
was  surmounted  by  the  scales  of  justice.^     It  was  directly  at 

•  These  scales  are  now  la  the  Cabinet  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 
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the  Jieaft  of  Exchange,  then  called  Court  street,  making  a 
fine  appearance  from  all  parts  of  that  street.  In  1831,  two 
projecting  wings  were  added  at  the  ends,  of  about  twenty 
feet  eacbt  and  containing  fire-proof  rooms  for  the  county 
officer*     The  additions  gave  it  an  improved  appearance. 

When  the  vote  of  1819  was  found  to  favor  the  separatioh 
of  the  District  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  there  was  a 
warm  feeling  in  nearly  the  whole  state  to  make  Portland  the 
capitaL  To  do  this,  the  county  of  Cumberland  tendered  to 
the  uew  state  the  free  use  of  the  court-house,  whereupon  a 
company  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Portland  proposed  to 
erect  on  the  county's  lot,  adjoining  the  court-house,  a  sepn 
rate  buildings  to  be  gratuitously  occupied  by  the  state  gov- 
ernment, with  apartments  for  the  state  oflScers.  This  land 
was  purchased  by  the  county  at  a  *'  vendue *^*  sale,  in  1817,  it 
being  the  remaining  part  of  the  front  of  the  Plummer  lot, 
fifty^even  feet  on  Back  street  to  Myrtle  street,  and  being 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  Myrtle  street.  On  this  lot  was 
a  stable,  which  was  occupied  by  the  owner,  John  Plummer, 
On  this  part  of  the  county  lot,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  was 
erected,  by  those  gentlemen,  a  two  story  wooden  building 
iiinth  a  hipped  roof  and  high  stories.  The  front  was  finished 
with  a  pediment  supported  by  pilasters,  sheathed  and  painted 
wUte^  and,  at  the  time,  it  was  considered  an  elegant  build- 
ing. The  state  officers  had  their  apartments  in  the  lower 
story,  and  the  upper  story  was  occupied  by  the  senate 
chamber  and  the  rooms  for  the  governor  and  counciL  This 
building  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  state  house/ 
which  it  bore  while  it  was  occupied  as  such.  The  court  room 
of  the  court-house  was  occupied  as  the  representatives'  halL 
Thus  equipped  the  legislature  held  its  sessions  here  until 
1881.  It  seems  odd  to  us,  but  it  is  true,  that  as  lato  as  1822 
83 
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spirituous  liquors  were  sold  in  the  eourt-houae.  In  that  year 
the  court  of  sessions  ordered  the  sheriff  to  forbid  it  "daring 
the  sitting  of  the  court  or  the  legislature,** 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Maine  of  General  Lafayette, 
in  Juue,  1825,  an  awning  was  spread  from  the  front  coving 
of  the  state  house  to  the  elm  trees  in  front,  and  a  platform 
the  entrance  was  built  of  two  steps  in  height^  and  on  thi 
after  a  brief  rest  inside,  the  General  held  his  reception.  After 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  state  government  to  August 
the  city  became  the  owner  of  the  state  house  and  leased  it 
several  tenants  until  it  was  wanted  for  municipal  purposea^ 
when  it  was  used  for  the  offices  of  the  citygovernmeot.  Ta 
make  way  for  the  erection  of  the  new  city  building,  it  was 
moved  to  the  east  corner  of  Congress  and  Market  streets^ 
and  was  occupied  for  city  purposes.  The  lower  story  waa_ 
the  police  office.    It  went  down  in  the  great  fire  of  1866. 

After  the  chaste  old  brick  court-house  had  served  the" 
county  forty-two  year,  the  courts  and  oountj^  officers  began 
to  feel  straitened  for  room,  and  to  think  of  increased 
acoommodations.  At  the  same  time  the  city  goverumeot 
was  in  a  like  condition,  the  city  officers  having  their  rooms 
in  detached  buildings.  In  1858,  the  city  government  coa- 
cluded  an  arrangement  with  the  county,  which  owned  this 
lot,  to  take  a  long  lease  of  it  and  to  erect  a  building  which 
would  furnish  all  needed  accommodations  for  the  public 
offices  for  the  city,  ample  room  for  the  courts  and  county 
offices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  apartments  to  receive 
the  state  legislature  and  executive  government,  on  the  same 
spot  where  they  first  organized  in  1820,  if  at  any  time  they" 
should  please  to  return  to  Portland, 

The  county  lot  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  brie 
court-house  of  1816,  the  old  state  house  of  1820,  the  stone 
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jail  of  1797,  and  the  jail-keeper's  house  of  1799.  In  March, 
1858,  the  county  authorities  leased  to  the  city  this  lot  at  a 
nominal  rent,  for  a  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-uino 
years,  with  all  the  buildings  thereon-  As  a  consideration, 
the  city  was  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
county  courts  and  officers  during  the  construction  of  the 
building  and  during  the  terms  of  the  lease,  free  of  chargCt 
Thw  lease  was  executed  and  a  plan  was  drawn  of  a  building 
of  brick,  to  cost  about  eighty  thousand  dollars,  during  the 
mayoralty  of  William  Willis.  The  next  city  council  altered 
the  design,  enlarged  the  plan,  provided  for  a  dome,  and 
changed  the  mateiial  for  the  principal  front,  from  brick  to 
Albert  sandstone  from  Nova  Scotia.  As  a  part  of  the 
arrangement  for  the  enlarged  structure,  the  county  purchaised 

'  an  additional  piece  of  land  on  the  southwest  side,  from  the 
heirs  of  Judge  Emery,  on  which,  for  many  years,  he  had  a 
one-story  law  office.  For  the  Emery  lot  the  county  paid 
seven  thousand  dollars.  The  new  and  enlarged  plan  was 
perfected  uiider  the  mayoralty  of  Jedediah  Jewett,  and  the 
building  was  completed  under  his  administration.  The  archi- 
tect was  James  H.  Rand,  of  Boston,  The  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1862,  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

I  now  come  to  the  sad  story  of  the  destruction  of  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  city  building,  only  four  years  after  its 
completion.  It  is  an  unpleasant  theme  to  dwell  upon*  Dur- 
ing that  dreadful  night  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  July,  1866, 
the  ruin  was  accomplished.  It  was  hoped  that  the  force  f  i 
the  tire  had  passed  by,  and  that  the  structure  was  safe.  It 
was  tills  hope  and  belief  that  was  its  destruction.     There 

^  was  a  misunderstanding  between  those  who  desired  to  guard 
and  protect  it.    There  was  do  one  on  the  roof  to  report  the 
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danger — ^if  any  one  had  been  there  they  had  left  too  booh. 
The  burning  cinders  from  the  Natural  History  building 
above^  and  on  the  opposite  tside  of  the  street,  were  blown  by 
the  strong  wind  against  the  dome,  and  slid  down  oti  the 
copper  sheathing^  until  a  sufficient  raass  had  collected  at  the 
base  to  melt  the  copper  and  fire  the  woodwork  beneath*  The 
devouring  element  had  sought  a  vulnerable  spot  and  found 
it  here.  The  donae  was  iln»t  destroyed  and  then  the  roof, 
and  finally  the  whole  interior.  The  only  public  records 
destroyed  were  those  of  the  Probate  office,  which  was  a  great 
misfortune  of  itself.  The  re-erection  or  restoration  of  the 
building  is  so  recent  that  it  has  not  ripened  into  history. 
It  ist  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that  the  restoration  was  com* 
pleted  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-^even 
thousand  dollars,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '*  tlie 
glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former.'' 


THE   EASTERN  CBMETEBT. 

For  two  centuries  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Neck, 
this  now  '^  Field  of  Ancient  Graves"  was  the  only  common 
buiual  place.  Probably  some  families  buried  their  dead  in 
their  own  enclosures.  The  last  Anthony  Brackett,  who 
owned  the  land  where  Brackett  street  now  is,  died  in  1786^ 
aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  field,  on  this 
slope  of  the  hill,  above  Bmckett  street*  Within  my  remem<- 
brance,  his  grave  was  found  and  his  bones  removed,  by  his 
descendants,  to  Peaks  Island,  This  was,  probably,  the  burial 
place  of  that  ancient  family.  George  Cleeves,  the  first  settler 
on  the  Neck,  who  died  about  1670,  was  probably  ocie  of  the 
first  who  was  buried  in  the  old  burial-ground  on  the  hill. 
His  grave  and  that  of  his  wife  may  have  been  the  nucleus 
around  which  those  for  the  fathers  of  the  hamlet  were  mada« 
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They  may  have  been  buried  in  the  ancient  burial-ground  on 
his  own  Hog  Island.  In  the  many  years  that  fishing  ships 
summered  in  our  harbor,  before  Cleeves  came,  or  during  the 
stay  of  Levett's  men,  some,  in  the  natural  course  of  life,  must 
have  died  here.  Prudent  men  would  bury  their  friends  near 
their  huts  or  tents  on  shore,  to  be  safe  from  Indian  desecra- 
tion. I  am  convinced  that  the  old  farm  on  the  south  shore 
of  Hog  Island  was  the  common  landing-place  of  the  fishing 
ships,  and  was  the  place  chosen  by  Christopher  Levett, 
in  1623,  for  his  home  farm.  The  little  burial  place,  with  its 
mossy  stone-wall,  probably  encloses  the  graves  of  the  first 
persons  who  died  within  the  bounds  of  old  Falmouth. 

The  central  point  near  which  all  \he  ancient  settlers  seem 
to  have  sought  to  bury  their  friends,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the 
eastern  cemetery,  was  a  very  large  pine  tree  of  the  Norway 
species,  which  stood  about  six  feet  south  from  the  grave  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith.  This  lone  tree  is  represented  on 
all  the  early  plans  of  the  locality.  From  its  situation  and 
great  height,  it  was  a  landmark  on  entering  the  harbor  by 
the  main  channel,  which  was  brought  in  range  with  other 
prominent  objects  further  inland,  by  all  vessels  on  rounding 
Spring  Point  and  Stanford's  Ledges,  before  these  were 
marked  with  buoys.  Tliis  tree  was  blown  down  in  about 
1815.  In  later  years  its  site  was  marked  by  planting  another 
tree,  which  flourished  until  tlie  fire  of  July,  1866,  when  the 
great  heat  killed  it.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  some  of 
the  pitchy  roots  of  the  original  tree  were  dug  up  in  making 
a  grave. 

Near  this  spot,  undoubtedly,  were  buried  the  twelve  men 
who  were  killed  in  the  battle  with  the  Indians,  near  the 
Deering  mansion,  beyond  the  oaks,  on  September  21, 1689. 
The   famous   Colonel  Benjamin   Church,  of  Plymouth,  was 
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ID  cominaQcL  lu  his  account  of  the  battle  he  Rays»  **  By 
this  tirae  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  marching  int 
town  about  sunset,  carrying  in  all  their  wounded  and  deM 
men;  being  all  sensible  of  God's  goodness  to  them  in  giviuj 
them  the  victory,  and  causing  the  enemy  to  fly  with  sbmne^ 
who  never  gave  i»ne  shout  at  drawing  off/*  From  a  depoiii- 
tion  on  record*  we  know  that  the  wounded  were  carried  to 
Captain  Tyng's  house  near  Fort  Loyal,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  passenger  station  of  tlie  Grand  Trunk 
railroad.  At  and  near  the  fort  all  the  people  of  the  little  set- 
tlement were  gathered  for  safety,  as  here  were  the  three  or 
four  companies  of  Colonel  Church's  soldiers,  who  had  helped 
to  put  the  Indians  to  flight  **  with  shame,"  the  day  before. 

Let  us  contemplate,  in  imagination,  the  sad  funeral  —  the 
first  with  martial  escort  to  this  now  crowded  euclujiure. 
George  Burroughs,  the  martyr,  was  then  minister  of  the 
town, —  he  who,  three  years  later,  suffered  on  the  gallows  at 
Salera  for  witchcraft;  on  %vhich  occasion  on©  of  his  judgea^^H 
Sewall,  of  Boston,  in  his  diary,  says,  **  Mr.  BuiToughs  by  tii^B 
speech, prayer,  and  protestation  of  innocence,  did  much  move 
unthinking  persons,  which  occasions  their  speaking  hardly 
concerning  his  being  executed.*'  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  scene:  this  godly  man's  earnestness  in  prayer  at  the 
burial  for  the  families  of  the  slain,  and  for  further  protection 
tvom  the  savages ;  the  British  flag  at  half  staff  within  t!ie 
stockade,  floating  over  the  solemn  assembly.  After  the  mili- 
tary escort  followed  the  hastily  constructed  biei's,  supporting 
the  rough  coffins  of  the  dead,  borne  by  their  comrades,  and 
then  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  relatives,  some  of  them 
wounded  in  the  fight,  came  the  athletic  form  of  the  minister^j 
When  all  were  ready,  the  martial  figure  of  Colonel  Churchy" 

•  See  ante,  page  143. 
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who,  two  years  before,  had  hunted  the  noted  King  Pliilip  tr 
liis  death,  passes  up  the  line  and  gives  the  word  '^  Forward  I 
his  men  take  up  the  time  from  the  muffled  drums,  and  the 
fiTJit  military  funeral  procession  takes  its  way  up  the  foot 
path  to  the  tall  pine  on  the  hill.  Here,  under  its  shadow, 
were  a  few  unmarked  graves,  whose  number  was  doubled  that 
day.  Probably  there  were  no  volleys  fired  over  the  dead,  as 
every  charge  of  powder  was  found  to  be  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  living. 

In  May  of  the  next  year,  after  a  siege  of  five  days  and  a 

brave  defence,  Fort  Loyal,  under  the  command  of  Captain 

Sylvan  us  Davis,  surrendered  to  a  force  of  between  four  and 

live  hundred  French  and  Indians,  and  every  building  on  the 

[Keck  was  destroyed.     In  his  report  to  the  governor,  after  his 

return  from  captivity,  Captaiii  Davis  says,  "  Tliey  killed  and 

L wounded  a  great  part  of  our  men."      These  bodies,  with 

Lieutenant  Thaddeus  Clark  and  his  thirteen  men,  who  were 

killed  in  a  lane   near   the   burying-grouud,  by  a  party  of 

Indians  in  ambush,  a  few  days  before,  lay  exposed  to  wild 

l^beastsand  the  bleaching  storms,  until  Sir  William  Phips  and 

"Colonel  Church,  on  an   expedition  to   Pemaquid,  came  into 

the  harbor  in  August,  1692,  and  buried  the  bones  of  the 

slain.     Lieutenant  Clark  and  his  men  were  probably  buried 

.by  the  side  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  1689,  as  thuy 

''Were  killed  near  the  burying-ground.     But  those  who  were 

killed  at  the  fort  would  be  more  likely  to  be  buried  nearer 

where  they  were  found.     It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know 

that  the  dust  of  Thaddeus  Clark  was  reaUy  enclosed  in  the 

ancient  burial  place. 

I  think  the  oldest  inscription  on  any  stone  in  the 
burial*ground  i^  that  to  the  memory  of  Stephen  Larrabee, 
who  died  in   1718,  aged  sixty-six.    There  are  many  other 
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slate  stones  marking  the  graves  of  those  who  died 
in  the  century.  A  more  expensive  stone  i»  one  of  idnto 
with  an  elaborate  inscription,  at  the  head  of  the  grave 
of  Major  Samuel  Moodj,  who  came  here  from  PortHmoutht 
in  about  1716.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  16&9, 
and  from  hi^  education  and  force  of  character,  he  whji 
employed  in  the  militarj'  service  of  the  province,  and  had 
eommand  of  the  fort  at  New  Casco,  which  was  dismantled  in 
ITltJ,  after  which  he  lived  between  India  and  Hancock  streets 
on  the  north  twde  of  Fore  street,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  little 
settlement.  He  died  in  1729,  in  the  6fty-8econd  year  of  his 
age.  His  grave  is  a  few  feet  west  of  the  site  of  the  ancieat 
pine. 

There  is  a  very  wide  and  heavj^slab  of  blue  slate  near  that 
to  Major  Moody,  which  is  the  headstone  to  the  grave  of 
Joseph  Stockhridge,  ''  of  Hanover."  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  (1755),  and  was  the  first  Register  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  for  Cumberland  County,  He  died  in  1761,  At  the 
toj)  of  tin's  stone  is  cut  the  figure  of  a  man  in  a  bag- wig,  to 
indicate  his  judicial  office. 

A  noticeable  and  ancient  monument  is  that  erected  to  th© 
meniorj^  of  AUon  McLean  and  John  Fleet,  two  Scotchmeo^ 
each  twenty-six  years  old.  They  were  killed  by  the  over- 
loading with  corn  of  an  attic  floor,  which  fell  and  oarried 
down  the  floor  below  it,  in  the  house  of  Captain  Rosfi,  in 
1760.  Fleet  was  killed  in  the  kitchen,  and  McLean  in  the 
room  over  it.  This  is  a  table  monument,  of  Welsh  shite,  with 
armorial  bearings  and  long  inscriptions,  artistically  cut,  iu 
Scotland,  and,  altliough  it  has  stood  there  more  than  a  century 
aad  a  quarter,  it  shows  no  mark  of  age ;  every  line  is  a^  per* 
feet  as  %vhen  it  was  cut.  Captain  Alexander  Rosa,  in  whose> 
houiie  these  young  men  were  killed,  has  a  marble  monumoot  * 
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theirs.  He  was  also  from  Scotlnnd  and  was  a  merchant 
in  extensive  business.  He  die<l  of  a  cancer  in  1768,  aged 
fifty-nine.  At  the  foot  of  the  gmves  of  Captain  Ross  and 
those  of  Fleet  and  McLean,  ia  the  grave  of  Thomas  Cum- 
ming,  another  Scotchman,  who  was  a  merchant  having  a  store 
on  the  north  corner  of  King  and  Middle  streets.  He  died  in 
1708,  aged  sixty-nine. 

Here  also  was  buried,  in  1784,  Brigadier  Preble,  a  foremost 
man  of  the  province,  who  was,  in  1775,  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial congress  major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
M:ussi4chusett8  forces,  which  honor  he  declined  on  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  age.  His  monument  has  been  removed  to 
Evergreen  by  his  grandson. 

At  the  north,  and  near  the  pine  tree  as  was  possible  to  dig, 
ras  the  burial  lot  of  the  truly  venerable  Parson  Smith,  He 
"died  May  25,  1795,  aged  ninety-three  years,  and  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  ministry.  A  monument  of  brick,  support* 
ing  a  horizontal  slab  of  slate,  was  erect-ed  over  his  grave.  On 
this  slab  were  the  inscriptions  to  all  his  family  who  died  before 
him.  The  nlate  became  broken  into  three  pieces  and  the 
whole  monument  was  renewed  in  the  same  style  by  his  heirs 
in  about  18G0. 

A  similar  monument  to  tliat  of  Captain  Ross,  and  near  it^ 
is  that  over  the  gi'ave  of  John  Chipraau,  a  lawyer  of  Marble- 
head.  He  was  seized  with  apoplexy  while  pleading  in  the 
court-house  here,  and  died  in  two  hours,  July,  17t>8. 

The  stateliest  monument  that  stood  under  the  shadow  of 
the  did  pine  tree  was  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  Colonel 
William  Tyng.  He  received  his  commisision  as  cohinel  from 
the  Uritish  General  Gage,  at  Boston,  in  1774.  He  was  tha 
second  sherifif  of  Cumberland  CdUnty,  hsring  been  appointed 
in  1768.    He  was  a  loyalist  and  lied  to  New  York  and  from 
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there  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  returned  in  1793,  and  settled  in 
Gorham^  where  he  died  much  respected,  in  1807.  The  monti* 
ment  was  erected  by  his  widow,  who  was  the  only  child  of 
Captain  Alexander  Ross.  It  is  an  imposing  one  for  that 
time,  of  red  freestone  with  marble  panels,  and  is  nearly  ten 
feet  high. 

Within  the  circle  formerly  marked  by  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  pine,  are  many  unpretending  slate  headstoued  wiUi 
inscriptions,  showing  that  they  mark  the  resting  places  of  the 
prominent  men  and  women  of  the  town,  who  died  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  after  that,  graves  began  to 
be  made  outside  of  this  charmed  circle. 

There  are  probably  more  graves  of  early  settlers,  like  that 
of  George  Cleeves,  unmarked,  than  there  are  with  inscribed 
headstones.  In  those  days,  the  larger  number  of  families 
were  poor,  and  even  stones  of  slate  (which  is  really  the  most 
lasting  material,)  were  expensive;  they  must  be  procured  in 
"  the  Bay,"  I  think  Bartlett  Adams  was  the  first  that  did 
monumental  work  here.  '  He  came  early  in  this  century  and 
advertised  as  "  stone  cutter  and  sculptor/* 

The  first  tomb  built  in  the  old  burying-ground  was  that  of 
Joseph  H.  Ingraham.  The  monument  is  oblong,  built  of 
granite  blocks  and  surmounted  by  a  horizontal  slab  of  white 
marble*  This  tomb  probably  contains  more  bodies  than  any 
other  in  the  enclosure.  It  was  built  in  about  1795.  Sixty 
years  ago,  it  was  said  that  the  site  was  chosen  to  prevent  the 
laying  out  of  a  street  direct  from  the  then  new  Tukey's 
bridge  to  the  lower  wharves,  which  it  was  proposed  to  cut 
through  the  burying-ground.  The  bridge  was  finished  in 
1796.  Then  the  enclosure  had  not  more  than  one-qaarter  of 
the  width  at  this  point  that  it  now  has. 

The  next  tomb  built  here  was  that  of  Nathaniel  Deering, 
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bh  is  a  few  rods  west  of  the  Ingraham  tomb.  It  has  no 
rnoiiumentj  but  a  small  upright  stone  at  tbe  entrance  with  the 
owner's  name  only.  He  died  in  1795-  In  this  tomb  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  Commodom  Edward  Preble,  whose 
wife  was  the  only  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Deering.  Commodore 
Preble  died  1807,  After  the  death  of  their  only  child,  Edward 
Deering  Preble»  in  1846,  the  widowed  mother  caused  a  new 
vault  to  be  built  near  tbe  northeast  boundary  of  the  enclosure, 
and  a  massive  monument  of  white  marble  to  be  placed  over 
it,  and  the  remains  of  the  Commodore  and  his  son  were  re- 
moved to  this  new  tomb. 

Deacon  James  Milk,  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Deering,  senior,  has  a  raonuraeut,  rich  for  that  time,  near 
the  Deering  tomb ;  he  died  in  1772,  aged  sixty-one. 

I  have  named  only  the  monuments  that  first  strike  the  eye 
in  looking  over  the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery,  but  these  are 
a  small  part  of  the  number  of  the  graves  of  the  fathers  of 
tht^  town.  There  are  resting  here,  in  graves  less  expensively 
marked,  many  uthei^  just  as  worthy,  who,  in  their  time, 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  little  town  and  served  the  state  in 
the  councils,  in  the  field,  and  on  tlie  ocean. 

The  ancient  burial-ground  Wiis  very  small  for  many  years 
after  its  commencement,  and  has  been  several  times  enlarged 
on  the  northwest  side.  In  1789,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the 
town  to  "fence  the  burying-ground."  In  1795,  the  com- 
mittee on  enlargirjg  the  burying-ground  repork*d  that  they 
had  purchased  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  land  on  the  southeast  side 
of  Smith  street  (now  a  part  of  Congress  street),  for  seventy- 
one  pounds,  five  shillings.  The  same  year  the  burying-ground 
was  eidarged  on  the  northwest  side  "to  a  line  from  the  east- 
erly line  of  the  school  lot  parallel  with  Smith  stn^et.** 
Previous  to  this  enlargement,  a  lane  had  been  laid  out  from 
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the  present  Congreas  street  gate  to  the  old  bniying- 
ground,  called  "Fuaerul  Lane/*  At  the  lime  "of  the 
first  enlargement  of  the  ground,  a  lane  one  and  a  half  rods 
wide  was  laid  out  from  the  eaatern  end  of  Faueiul  lanet 
northeast  ^^  to  stone  wall,^'  where  Adams  street  now  is.  Tliia 
with  Funeral  lane  now  forms  the  open  piisjsagc  from  the 
^ite  on  Congress  stx-eet  to  that  on  Adams  street.  From  iha 
new  lane  six  others,  "each  lialf  a  rod  wide,  to  run  on  a  course 
south  16  degrees  east,"  were  laid  out,  "  within  which  no 
grave  shall  he  dug."  There  seems  never  to  have  been  any 
attention  paid  to  the  vote  establishing  these  six  narrow 
passages. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  1796,  a  vote  was  *'  that  tho 
selectmen  be  directed  to  set  off  to  the  Friends  or  Quakers^ 
twenty-five  sijnare  rods  in  the  northerly  corner  of  the  bury- 
ing ground,  and  at  the  southward  of  the  new  street^  and  td 
give  them  a  quit  claim  deed/'  This  spot  ia  on  the  Ailams 
street  fronts  and  next  east  of  the  gate.  At  the  time  of  the 
pui'chase  from  Parson  Smith,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  of  the  land  between  the  old  burial-ground  and  Oon* 
gress  street,  it  was  an  open  training-field  with  tlie  town 
pound  at  the  eaatern  end,  and  the  pillory  and  whippii  ~  ^ 
in  about  the  middJe.  At  the  time  of  my  first  kiiowiv  _^  l 
this  spot,  sixty-five  years  ago,  the  pound  and  the  macliinery 
for  punishment  had  disappeared,  but  it  was  still  an  opea 
smooth  field,  common  for  military  exercises,  ball  playin  -  ^ 
a  grazing  place  for  cows.  The  bury ing-ground  fence  i«i 
one  row  of  tombs  northwest  of  the  Adams  street  lane  and 
gate,  and  ran  parallel  with  Congress  street  to  the  school  lott 
where  there  was  a  small  tool-house,  one  end  of  whieli  was 
filled  with  the  openwork  wooden  gates,  on  which  were  tho 
owners*  names  5    these  were  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  iba 
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ben  they  were  opened.  These  two  or  three  acres, 
)w  covered  thickly  with  grares,  remained  an  unclosed  cotn- 
mon  until  about  1825,  when  the  fence  between  it  and  the 
burying-ground  was  removed  to  the  Congress  street  line,  and 
the  living  gave  up  their  play-ground  to  the  dead.  The 
pa^Htern  section  of  the  new  ground,  has,  by  common  consent, 
Ben  devoted  to  tombs,  many  of  which  are  surmounted  by 
elegant  monuments.  In  the  enclosure  there  are  seventy-five 
tombs.  There  is  not,  in  the  old  or  the  new  ground,  a  tomb 
with  the  entrance  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
are  in  the  cemetery  now  about  seven  acres  completely  cov- 
ered with  the  mansions  of  tlie  dead.  There  are  streeti^  on 
three  of  the  four  sides,  and  that  looking  seaward  m  some 
fifteen  feet  above  the  street,  and  is  protected  by  a  very 
permanent  wall  of  stone  from  the  street  to  the  sur&ce.  From 
all  parts  of  the  enclosure^  there  is  an  anobstrucied  view  of 
the  islands,  forts,  and  light-houses,  and  the  open  sea  beyond. 
T\m  was  well  chosen  for  a  place  of  burial,  whoever  did  it. 

One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  time-honored  burial 
place  is  the  monument  to  Admiral  Alden^  placed  there  by 
his  direction  to  his  executor.     It  is  of  polished  rod  grardte, 
with  bronze  panels  on  each  of  the  four  faces  with  inscrip- 
tioDS  and  the  proper  emblems*     The  front  bears  a  bronze 
ledallinn  Ukoness  of  the  Admiral,  with  this  inscription : 
Rear  Aumiual 
JAMES    ALUEN, 
Born  in  Portland,  March  81,  1810. 
Died  in  San  Francisco, 
Feb.  «,  1877. 
The  monnment  is  about  twenty  feet  high. 

Admiral  Alden  was  not  only  one  of  the  bravest  in  action, 
but  one  of  the  most  courtly  and  aceompUalied  men  in  the 
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navy.     In  his  last  sickness  he  expressed  a  wibH  that  hi§  bodj 
should  be  brought  home  to  Portlaud  and  buried  beside  thosieJ 
of  his  parents,  and  his  wish  was  coraplied  with.     Edmiitl  1 
Motley,  another  Portland  boy,  who  achieved  a  fortune  a*  ftj 
merchant  in  Boston^  came  home  to  die.     On  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  he  sent  for  his  old  acquaintance,  James  R.  MitchelU| 
then  superintendent  of  burials,  and  said  to  him,  '*Doj-ott| 
know  where  the  Motleys  are  buried?''  After  being  answered  j 
in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  ^*  I  want  to  be  buried  by  ihdj 
side   of  my  mother/'      It  was   done,  and,  at  his   request, 
a   plain   slate   head-stone   like   hers  was  set  up  in  the  old] 
cemetery  at  the  side  of  that  of  his  mother,  to  mark  his  own 
grave. 

Dickens  said  of  an  old  woman,  whom  he  met  on  the  dock] 
in  New  York,  whose  two  sons  were  sending  her  to  Ireland  tol 
end  her  days,  and  to  have  her  bones  laid  among  her  people  ^ 
in  the  old  grave-yard  at  home,  ^'  God  help  her  and  them,  and 
every  simple  heart,  and  all  who  turn  to  the  Jerusalem  oCj 
their  younger  days,  and  have  an  altar-fire  upon  the  cold 
hearth  of  their  fathers." 

A  similar  sentiment  was  expressed  by  Jacob,  the  patriarch 
of  old,  when  he  found  his  end  was  approaching.     He  said  to  j 
his  son  Joseph,  **  Bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egj'pt ;  bury  J 
me   with  my   fathers,*'  and    he   required   of  liiin   an    oath.' 
Joseph,  under  similar  circumstanced,  required  an  oath  of  his 
children,  and  said,  **  Ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence/ 
And  from  that  time  to  the  present,  human  nature  has  beeu  j 
the  same.     When  we  come  to  contemplate  our  end  of  earth  j 
we  wish,  if  possible,  to  be  buried  with  our  own  [>eople,  amid  4 
the   scenes  of  our  earliest   recollections.     I  appreciate  the 
sentiment  of  the  brave  Admiral  in  his  dying  request.     When 
sickness    had    come   upon    him,  although   surrounded   by 
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affluence  in  a  clistiint  state,  he  thought  of  the  quiet  and 
secluded  resting  phice  of  his  good  mother  and  father,  over- 
looking the  broad  ocean  on  which  he  had  obtained  fame  and 
fortune,  and  there  he  wished  to  be  laid.  The  writer  of  this 
has  often,  in  boyhood,  played  ball  with  James  Alden  on  the 
spot  where  now  is  hU  grave.  This  part  of  the  ancient 
enclosure  was  then  a  play-ground. 

I  never  enter  that  hallowed  encloijure  but  I  feel  an 
ipuUe  to  remove  my  hat,  recollecting  the  declaration  of 
khe  voice  from  the  burning  bush  to  Moses»  "The  place 
on  which  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.'*  Here  not  only 
repose  the  rude  fathers  of  the  hamlet  but  also  the  eminent 
muti,  who  for  two  centuries  have  adorned  the  town,  and 
those  who  have  built  ships  and  sailed  them,  seeking  fortune 
in  every  clime, —  the  honored  dead  of  seven  generations.  It 
a  small  enclosure  at  its  commencement,  with  a  tall  pine 

'in  the  center^  a  relic  of  the  "forest  primeval/'  All  will 
acknowledge  the  fitness  of  tlie  place  chosen.  It  was  the 
principal  place  of  burial  belonging  to  the  town  until  1829» 
when  it  was  estimated  that  the  dead  here  interred  outnum* 
be  red  the  living  within  the  corporate  limits. 

And  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  against  the  removal  of  the 
dust  of  ita  tenants.  This  was  the  chosen  spot  for  their 
burial.  Its  beauty  is  marred  in  some  places  by  partially 
filled  graves,  where  relatives  have  sought  (often  in  vain)  for 
the  bones  of  ancestors,  and  were  compelled  to  be  content 
with  the  removal  of  the  head-stones  set  up  by  their  immediate 
families*     And  these  stones  are  not  permitted  in  most  cases 

^to  be  set  over  the  scanty  dust  in  ita  new  place  of  burial, 
lat  they  are  left  in  stone  cutters'  yards,  moniuoents  of  a  lack 
of  veneration  and  good  taste,  and,  perhaps,  to  be  used  as 
%g  stoneSj  making  false  the  first  line  of  the  iascription^ 
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"Sacred  to  the  momory  of."    If  any  remains  nvf^  fninul,  tliflr 
consequent  exposure  ia  to  be  deprecated, 

Milton's  grave  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegritc,  w.ts 
opened,  in  making  repiiirs  on  the  church  in  t7&0.  The  le^ul 
coffin  was  not  immediutely  covered  up.  In  the  night,  the 
coffin  was  cut  open  and  teeth  were  knocked  out  of  Mtlton^« 
jaw,  with  a  paving-stone,  to  be  shown  as  relics* 

A  frequent  excuse  given  for  the  removal  of  remains  irom 
the  Eastern  cemetery  is,  "  It  is  liable  to  have  a  street  cut, 
through  it  at  any  tirae,^'  but  it  should  be  recollected  thai 
this  is  the  very  way  to  hasten  such  a  desecration  ;  but  the 
ground  is  not  needed  for  that  purpose.  If  the  dust  of  aQCoi»- 
tors  is  removed  to  another  cemetery,  perhaps  in  a  few  j'ears 
another  generation  may  think  that  this  dust  is  not  yet  in  its 
proper  place,  and  then  there  will  be  another  removal,  with- 
out the  rcdpect  shown  by  Edward  L  to  his  beloved  queen. 
On  the  several  spots  whore  her  body  rested  on  its  way  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  he  erected  a  stately  cross  —  hence 
"Charing  Cross/'  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  think  no 
one  has  any  better  right  to  remove  the  remains  of  a  relative 
from  their  chosen  place  of  burial,  and  change  the  monument, 
than  they  liave  to  disobey  liis  attested  will  and  change  thi 
disposition  of  his  other  former  property. 

The  dnst  of  Columbus  has  been  removed  from  city  to  city, 
nntil,  I  think,  it  is  not  quite  certain  where  it  now  rests.     I 
was  Shakespeare's  malediction,  said  to  have  been  written  b; 
himself,  and  which  is  inscribed  over  his  grave,  which 
prevented  the  removal  of  his  dust  from  the  bosom  of  lu^ 
native  valley  of  the  Avon,  to  enrich  Weatmiiiater  Ahl>ey 
*'Good  friends  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  who  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  hones," 
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I  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  diserabodied 
spirit,  for  a  time  at  least,  retains  a  knowledge  of  iU  former 
xnortal  tenement.  This  probability  should  be  au  incentive 
to  us  to  surround  our  places  of  burial  with  all  pleasant  asso- 
ciations, and  that  they  should  be  well  cared  for  as  a  duty  to 
the  dead,  and  as  attractions  to  the  living. 

To  inspire  his  squares  of  infantry,  when  about  to  be 
charged  by  the  Mamelukes  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  Napo- 
leon cried  out,  '*From  yonder  pyramids  twenty  centuries 
observe  j^our  actions/'  So,  from  this  cemetery  two  centuries 
look  down  upon  the  people  of  the  city  and  plead  for  it« 
preservation  and  care. 

As  early  as  1811,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  a  lot 
of  land  at  the  west  end  for  a  burial-ground.  In  accordance 
with  this  sentiment  a  large  lot,  west  of  the  present  Vaughan 
street,  wm  purchased  of  David  Ross  for  the  purpose.  The 
war  came  on  and  people  lost  their  interest  in  the  proposed 
burial  ground,  and  the  town  voted  to  place  the  land  under 
the  care  of  the  overseers  of  the  work-house.  In  about  182-4, 
a  part  of  the  lot  was  sold  to  the  state,  and  on  it  a  large  brick 
arsenal  waa  erected.  In  1868,  the  movement  was  originated 
to  build  the  Maine  General  Hospital.  The  old  buikling  had 
Deased  to  be  occupied  as  an  arsenal  by  the  state,  and  the 
buildings  and  lot  were  donated  by  the  state  to  the  trustees 
of  the  hospital  corporation,  on  which  was  erected  the  splendid 
and  sightly  buildings  of  that  institution,  which  is  a  monument 
to  the  foresight  and  kind  heart  of  the  late  Dr.  John  T.  Gil- 
man,  its  originator.  No  part  of  the  original  large  lot  was 
ever  used  for  burial  purposes,  for  which  it  was  purchased. 

There  is  a  public  burial  place  near  the  alms-house  in  which 
many  worthy  but  unfortunate  people  have  found  a  resting* 
place  since  that  public  cliarity  was  opened  in  1804. 
84 
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WESTEIiN   CEMETERY, 

For  several  years,  as  the  town  increased  westward,  ther 
had  been  a  gi'owing  desire  by  the  people  of  that  part  of  th^ 
town,  many  of  whom  were  new-comers,  to  have  a  place 
burial  at  the  west  end  and  to  abandon  the  ancient  burL 
ground  which  was  fast  filling  up.      In  1829,  about  fifteeJ 
acres  of  land  on  the  southern  slope  of  Bramhalls  hill  wer 
purchased  for  a  burial  place,  which  was  then   called  the 
Western  burying-ground,  which,  within  a  few  years  lat 
came  to  be  called  the  Western  cemetery. 

There  was  then  manifested  by  discontented  people^  the 
same  eagerness  to  have  the  remains  of  their  relatives  remove 
fi'om  the  old  to  the  new  burial  place,  that  has  since  beei 
«hown  to  remove  from  the  old  enclosure  to  the  out-of-to^ 
eemeteries;  in  fact,  some  have  been  a  second  time  removed^ 

The  land  enclosed  in  the  Western  cemetery  was  a  part  olj 
the  farm  of  George  Bramhall,  who  had  a  tanyard  by  th€ 
road  leading  to  Vaughan^s  bridge*     He  was  mortally  woundec 
in  the  battle  with  the  Indians  near  the  Deering  Oaks,  in 
\      1769,     From  him  the  hill  took  its  name.     During  the  first 
^   years  of  the  present  century,  all  the  land  on  this  hill  down 
nearly  to  State  street,  about  four  hundred  acres,  was  owned 
by  William  Vaiighan.      Included  in  the  cemetery  on   tlic 
southern  side,  is  the  small  private   burial  ground  of  th< 
Vaughan  family,  containing  a  clump  of   pitch  pines  auc 
enclosed   by  posts  and  chains.      Here   is   buried   Williar 
Vaughan,  who  was  seated  on  the  hill  above  in  landed  digniiyJ 
and  died  in  1826,  aged  eighty-one;  and  also  the  most  of  hia 
family.    In  this  private  ground  is  buried  *'Rev.  Ichabod 
Nichols,  for   forty  years   minister  of  the   first  church    inl 
Portland/'     He  died  in  1859,  aged  seventy-five.    Also  JudgQ^ 
Nicholas  Emery,  who  became  the  owa^r  of  a  part  of  tli^ 
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Vaughan  land*  Here,  also,  is  the  grave  of  Isaac  Riley,  who 
owned  and  lived  in  the  house  on  the  north  corner  of  Dun* 
forth  and  Brackett  streets.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  unin- 
corporated township  of  *'  Riley,'*  in  Oxford  Connty.  He  died 
in  1824,  aged  fifty-five.  Sixty  years  ago,  this  private  burial 
place,  with  its  tall  pines,  which  seem  no  taller  now,  was  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  center  of  a  cow-pasture. 

The  Western  cemetery  is  finely  situated  on  the  southerly 
slope  of  the  hill,  which  rises  abruptly  at  the  north  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  city.  This  bank  makes  a  convenient 
situation  for  a  range  of  tombs,  with  the  entrance  door 
entirely  above  the  surface  of  the  path.  Of  these  there  are 
about  twelve, —  all  there  are  in  the  cemetery. 

The  most  conspicuous  monument  in  the  enclosure  is  one 
of  granite,  about  twenty  feet  high,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Jackson,  long  a  teacher  of  the  High  school  for  boys, 
by  those  who  had  been  at  different  times  under  his  instruo- 
tion.    He  died  in  1850,  aged  sixty-seven. 

There  is  an  expensive  and  massive  monument  of  marble 
in  the  south  part  of  the  cemetery,  "  erected  by  the  Bar  of 
Maine  to  the  memory  of  Prentiss  Mellen,  first  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.**  This  was  erected  iu 
1850. 

William  Willis,  Charles  Stuart  Daveis,  and  many  others, 
whose  graves  and  monuments  would  add  honor  and  interest 
to  any  cemetery,  are  buried  here.  Here,  also,  are  the  burial 
places  of  many  of  the  industrial  classes  —  the  sailors^  soldiers, 
mechanics,  builders,  both  of  ships  and  buildings,  not  to  be 
overlooked  for  lack  of  sculptured  marble*  EspeciiiUy  worthy 
of  veneration  and  kind  recollection  are  the  graves  of  the 
working  men  and  working  women,  who,  with  faith  and  good 
will,  assisted  with  their  smcdl  savings  to  build  the  railroad  to 
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Canada ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  oongratalation  that  their  &it 
and  their  savings  were  not  misplaced. 

Notwith^tandiug  the  beauty  of  its  situation^  the  cemeter) 
13  marred  by  numerous  small  enclosures  of  wood,  stone,  and" 
iron  around  siugle  family  lots.     Removals  from  this  to  mor 
modern  cemeteries  in  tlie  neighboring  towns  are  now  ver 
rare. 

Of  the  two  more  modern  cemeteries,  owned  by  tlie  city,  in 
adjoining  towns,  I  have  not  space  to  write  in  this  €onu<! 
tiont  but  hope  to  at  another  time. 

MARKETS. 

Hawthorne,  in  his  "English  Notes,*'  says,  "The  Englisl 
people  really  like  to  think  and  talk  of  butcher's  meat,  «n<i 
gaze  at  it  with  delight ;  and  they  crowd  through  avenues  uJ 
the  market  houses,  and  stand  enraptured  round  a  dead  ox. 
The  remaining  English  blood  must  have  caused  the  peopli 
of  the  town  to  establish  a  market,  and  to  pass  the  followinj 
vote  in  1768*  when  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirtyj 
BIX  dwelling-houses  on  the  whole  Neck :    *'  Voted  that  no 
person  shall  purchase  any  flesh  meat  for  food,  saving  such  ai 
shall  be  exposed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  house  on  the 
Neckf  which  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  us6|  under 
penalty  of  six  shlQings/*     Before  that  the  market  peopL 
like  the  mourners,  "  went  about  the  sti*eets."     Until  ab€o( 
1815,  there  were  no  hoi'se-wagons*      The  common  way 
carrying  meats,  butter,  and  eggs  to  market,  was  in  lar 
leather  "saddlebags,**  or  paniers,  on  the  back  of  a  horse*     H 
was  considered   the  best  time  to  go  to  market  in  **cour 
week,**  as  it  now  is  in  the  new  counties. 

The  next  market  house  was  the  one  previously  mentioned 
as  standing  where  the  east  end  of  the  old  city  hall  now 
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led   in  towa  ii  ,  m  1805,  throws  some  i 

the  origiu  of  thb  marki  /.     It  is  as  follows:  "  Vn 

that  it  is  best  that  the  old  market-house  remain  on  the  land 
given  for  that  purpose/*  Soon  after  this  vote,  Joseph  H. 
Ingraham  presented  to  the  town  for  market  purposes,  the 
>t  on  the  west  corner  of  Milk  aad  Market  streets.  In  town 
Meeting  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  land,  and  to  erect  suitable 
fitalls  to  accommodate  the  butchers,  to  extend  the  length  of  the 
lot,  and  that  they  be  rented.  From  this  market  the  street 
took  its  name.  Afterward,  a  two  story  building  of  brick 
was  erected  on  this  lot  for  a  watch-bouse,  and  two  fire 
engine  houses  with  a  firemen's  hall  in  the  second  story. 

In  1825,  the  "  market-house  *'  in  Market  square,  now  old 
city  hall,  was  built.  The  toivn  owned  the  old  jail  lot,  but 
the  narrow  "  heater  lot>"  reaching  to  the  junction  of  the  two 

reets,  was  owned  by  two  separate  proprietoi-s.  The  extreme 
Dint  at  the  junction  was  owued  by  Woodbury  Storer,  who 
had  rented  it  to  the  town  to  accommodate  the  high  framed 
hay  scales,  and  the  surrounding  streets  were  occupied  for  the 
hay  market  Arthur  Savage  contracted  to  erect  the  *'hay- 
machine,"  to  weigh  three  tons,  in  1769,  **  for  27  pounds  law- 
ful mooey/'  The  load  of  hay  was  raised  from  overhead  by 
a  lever  purchase,  connected  by  chains  to  the  hubs  of  the 
wheels.  The  small  lot  between  the  hay  scales  and  the  jail 
lot  was  owned  by  Jonas  Mills,  who  demanded  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  was  brought  to  reasonable  terms  by  a  proposition 
to  lay  out  a  street  over  it. 

The  building  committee  chosen  by  the  town  were  Albert 
NewhalU  Joshua  Kichardson,  and  John  Massey. 

The  same  meu  were  the  parish  eommittee  in  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  preseat  stone  church  of  the  first  parish,  the 
iame   year.    Joshua  RicbardaoQ  had  tlie  principal  directioa 
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of  the  building  of  the  market^house,  and  John  Kimball,  a 
joiner  of  the  towa,  wad  the  principal  architect  and  overseer 
of  the  carpenter  work.  The  truss  roof  was  planned  by  Mn 
Mussey,  to  leave  the  upper  story  unobstructed  for  a  drill  hall 
for  the  military.  This  was  the  first  truss  roof  built  in  the 
town.  Except  two  rooms,  at  the  aides  of  the  stairway,  the 
whole  second  story  was  a  town  halL  The  entrance  door 
was  in  the  lower  story  where  the  present  portico  atan 
from  which  an  inside  stairway  led  to  the  halL  The  stai 
were  a  mass  of  solid  timber,  each  stair  a  separate  square 
piece.  The  exterior  walls  were  very  plain,  with  no  attempt 
at  ornament.  The  projection  at  the  eaves  was  very  narrow, 
with  copper  gutters.  The  lower  story  was  finished  into 
market  stalls,  which  were  readily  rented. 

On  the  western  gable  was  a  large  open  cupola  or  belfry, 
surmounted  by  a  weather  vane.  The  cupola  was  that  now 
on  the  front  of  the  Westbrook  Seminary  in  Deering.  This 
was  the  only  ornament  on  the  building,  and  was  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  other  parts  of  the  exterior.  Owing  to  the 
economical  ideas  of  the  committee,  and  the  small  appropri- 
ation, the  general  appearance  was  unsatisfactory  as  the  prin- 
cipal public  building  of  the  town,  and,  in  about  1832,  after 
the  doption  of  the  city  charter,  it  was  decided  to  remodel 
the  front.  Charles  Q.  Clapp  was  appointed  to  draw  a  plan 
and  superintend  the  improvements.  The  projecting  pieni, 
or  pilasters,  were  built  at  the  corners  and  the  handsome 
portico  added  as  it  now  stands.  The  capitals  of  the  col- 
umns were  carved  by  Nathan  Chapman.  The  expense 
a  large  outlay  for  the  city  at  that  time,  and  the  governmenl 
was  slow  in  appropriating  the  funds  to  pay  the  balance. 

For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only  large  public  hall  of  the 
#city.  Here  the  first  city  government  in  Maine  was  organ* 
'i 
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ized.  Here,  in  1844,  was  considered  in  a  series  of  public 
meetings,  the  project  of  building  a  railroad  to  Canada.  In 
1850,  was  held  here  the  most  noted  assemblage  of  public  and 
bualness  men  ever  gathered  in  Maine,  to  consider  the  plaa 
>r  a  railroad  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  Most  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  lower  provinces  were  in  attendance.  No 
one  who  was  present  will  forget  the  speech  of  General  Dear* 
born,  of  Roxbury.  When  he  alluded  to  the  truly  venerable 
Admiral  Owen,  of  Campubello  —  his  rising  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  staff,  and  his  graceful  acknowledgement  of  the 
recognition. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  gatherings  at  this  building  have 
not  been  peaceful.  The  early  antislavery  advocates  were 
mobbed  here.  In  1850,  a  furious  mob,  urged  on  by  design* 
ing  men,  assailed  the  building,  to  get  possession  of  liquors 
stored  in  the  cellar.  By  the  pluck  and  energy  of  the  mayor 
the  mob  was  dispersed  and  tlie  building  saved.  This  was 
the  only  serious  mob  in  the  town  which  was  dispersed  by 
the  authorities  before  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose. 

One  of  the  committee  of  the  town,  who,  sixty  years  ago 

Bcted  this  building,  is  yet  in  good  health  — pray  save  him 
Ibe  pang  of  witnessing  its  proposed  destruction. 

The  lack  of  time  and  space  will  not  admit  of  the  finishing 
of  this  chapter  according  to  the  headlines.  The  deferred 
matter  will  subsequently  appear  in  another  connection. 

Many  a  vanished  diiy  and  year, 
Of  cruel  sack  and  fecourge  severe, 
Have  swept  o*er  Portland,  yet  she  stands, 
A  city  formed  to  Freedom^s  bands. 
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CharltiN  jv.   .i.-ick*                      ^^^^1 

^^^f               Hetirv  C.  Lovefl. 

Edward  U.  LmcolD                  ^^^H 

^^^^^          1>  tviil  Moulion. 

L,  W.  Fal»e<«.                           ^^H 

^^^H                          Smith. 

H.  X.  Buri;e!^a*                       ^^^H 

^^^B 

ChnrlPS  F/GuptilL                 ^^H 

^^^H         B.  F.  Himh. 

S.  H.  Lyman.                          ^^^H 

^^^^H         Hutirv  8.  Trickey. 

Charles  E.  Jose.                    ^^^H 

^^^H         C  luulV's  \\\  Koberte. 

F*  A.  Smith.                           ^^^H 

^^^^H         MMHLmi  C.  IIo\¥6. 

A.  M.  Smith.                          ^^H 

^^^^^1 

W.  G.  Soule.                          ^^H 

^^^^^m               i  ill  Daniela, 

H.  B.  Hill.                              ^^H 

^^^B 

H*  S.  Melvher.                        ^^H 

^^^^^H         J^tino^  Quiim. 

George  U.  Buxton^                ^^^H 

^^^^^B         E<iwanl  Moore. 

Jaines  F.  Hfiwkes.                 ^^^H 

^^^H         J,  B.  Donuell. 

E.  A.  Sa^'vr.                         ^^^H 

Clarpnce  Hale.                        ^^^H 

^^^^H         C)i;irleH  J.  ChapmaD. 

^^^H                1 1,  File^, 

H.  M.  Sylvester.                     ^^^H 

^^^K         William  A.  Winsliip. 

Geor<;c  MiUiken.                    ^^^H 

^^^H         WUliam  F.  8rniUJ. 

William  \\,  Smith.                  ^^H 

^^^^^"          Rufus  .Stanley. 

Albert  Brackett.                      ^^^H 

^^^F                Gi'or^e  L.  Ki^mbalh 

William  Dee  Hug.                     ^^^^| 

^^^^         Charles  Walker. 

David  F.  Corner.                   ^^^1 

^^^^H         BcnJHniin  Thompsoa* 
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^^^^H         Jo^iah  IL  Unimmond. 

J.  S.  Kicker.                           ^^^1 

^^^^^1         8.  E.  Spriug. 

£.  G.  P.  Smith.                       ^^^1 

^^^^H         WiJlinni  11.  Looney. 

G€ory;c  MeAlllHter.                 ^^^H 

^^^H       w.  n.  Irish, 

M.  A.  Blanchard.                  ^^H 

^^^H         Williani  F.  Todd. 

J.  S.  York.                             ^^H 

^^^^^^         Alfred  L.  Kyser. 

F.  C.  Emery.                           ^^^^ 

F.  Na^^h.                                  ^^H 

^H               8.  H.  McAlpme. 

R.  H.  Boynton.                     ^^^1 

^^^^H         Portland  Giis  Light  Company . 

John  Higgins.                       ^^^H 

^^^^^^ 
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S.  A.  Holbrook, 
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